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| Explaining not only the 
T E RM S of A R T | 


PARTS of ARCHITECTURE 


Put alſo containing the 


THEORY and PRACTICE 


Of the g 
Various BRANcHES thereof, requiſite to boknown by 
Masons | | PLarsrERERs, | | TuRNERs, 
CARPENTERS, PaINTE Rs, | | CaRvERs, 
OINERS, GLAZIERS, '| | STATUARIES, 
BRICKLAYERS, | SM1THs, PLuMBERs, Goc. 


Alſo Neceſſary Problems in 


ARITHMETIC, G MEcHANICS, PERSPECTIy 
HYDRAULICS, and other MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES. 


Together with 

The Quantities, Proportions and Prices of all Kinds of MATERIALS u 
in BuiLDiNnG; with DixEcTions for Chuſing, Preparing, and Uſi 
them : The ſeveral Proportions of the Fives Orptrs of ARCH 
TURE, and all their Members, according to mene PALLAD! 
SCAMOZZI, VIcnoLa, M.LECLerc, Cc. 


Being a Work of great Uſe, not only to Ax Ir 10 ERS, but likewiſe to GINTLEME) 


and others, concerned in BUI INC, &c. Faithfully digeſted from the moſt appro 
Writers on theſe Subjects. 


any Fa BRICK, Great or Small. 


W have peruſed theſe Tao 75 of the Builder's Dictionary, and 
think they contain a great deal * uſeful Knowledge in the Buildi | 
Bafineſi. a 
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BOD Y of ART 8 
Regularly Digeſted. 


CONTAINING, 


I. The AR T S of Defigning, Drawing, Painting, Waſhing f OY 
 Limning, Fapanning, Gildinginealk their various kinds. Alto Per- 


ſpeAive, the er ff Sadr. Di ling, &c. 

II. Carving, Cutting e ol ding and Caſting Figures in 
Plaiſter, Wax, Mete fe . „Elebixg, and Mex xotinto. 

III. A brief hiſtorical — . of the moſt conſiderable Painters, 

Sculptors, Statuaries and Evers ers, with thoſe Cyphers or Marks 
by which their Works are known, © 


IV. An Explanation of the Emblematical and Hieroglyphical Repre- 


ſentations of the Heathen Deities, Powers, Human Paſſions, Virtues, 

Vices, &c. of great Uſe in Hiſtory Painting. 

V. The Production, Nature, Refining, Compounding, Tranſmutation | 
and Tinging all forts of Metals and Minerals of various Colours. 

VI. The Axrs of Making, Working, Painting or Staining all ſorts 
of Glaſs and Marble; alſo Enamels, the Imitation of all forts of 
Precious Stones, Pearls, &c. according to the PraQtice both of 

the Antients and Moderns. 

The Dying all forts of Materials, Linen, Woollen, Silk, Leather, 

. Horns, Bones; alſo 2 and Whitening Linen, 

Har, © "A 

VIII. The Arr of Tapeſiry-NMeaving. as now performed in 18 
Flanders and France, either of the high or low Warp ; ; alſo 1 many 
other curious ManufaQures. | 


IX. A Deſcription of Colours, Natural and Artificial, as to thieds 


Productions, Natures or Qualiries, various Preparations, Compo- 
ſitions and Ules. | 

X. The Method of making all kinds of Inks, both Natural and 
Sympathetical ; and alſo many other Curioſities not here to be 
ſpecified, whereby this 1s rendered a more Compleat Work than 
has hitherto . in ny language. 
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2 ACINTH Ts a precious ſtone, ſo calFd from the re- 
; J HYACINTH 5 ſemblance it bears in colour to the purple 
flower call'd a Hyacinth. 
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There are four forts of Facinths: viz. Thoſe intermixt with 
2 a vermilion colour; thoſe of a ſaffron colour; thoſe of an am- 


ber colour; and laſtly thoſe of a white intermixed with a pale 
red. 5 


3 Facinths again are diſtinguiſh'd into oriental and occidental; 
the oriental Facinths come from Calicut and Cambaya, and are 


A equal in hardneſs to the oriental Amethyſt, the occidental are 
found in Bohemia and Portugal. which are a degree ſofter. 


* r Ayo graves or cuts fine, and would be more ugd for 
Seals, ec. but that the graving oftentimes coſts more than the 
ſtone. 


Z The ancients uſed it for amulets and tairſmans; and wore it 
about their neck, or ſer in rings, & c. and ſuppos'd it to have 
the virtue of preſerving them from the Plague, ec. 
Ju make a fair JACINTH. It is ſcarce poſſible to make 
Jacinth without lead, in its compoſition, wherefore you muſt 
put in an ounce of powder of cryſtal, 2 ounces and a half of 
= minium, with 24 grains of verdigreaſe, 2 drachms of ſublimate, 
and 5 or 6 leaves of ſi/ver ; the whole reduced to fine powder 
in a braſs mortar, and ſearced through a fine ſieve; mix them 
2 well together, and put them in a crucible, covered with ano» 
ther, and well luted; then bake and purify it in a glaſs-houſe 
furnace for 12 hours. Then take ir off the fire, and pound it 
again in a braſs mortar to a fine powder, fitting it through a fine 
F fieve ; then put it in a new crucible, which cover and lute well, 
and ſer it again in the glaſs-houſe furnace for 24 hours, and 12 
more in the annealing furriace: the crucible being cold, take 
out the matter, which will be of a fine Faciuth colour, which 
cut and polifh. 7 = : e 
Another fairer JACINTH colour. If this Faciuth be fairer, 
it is alſo more brittle than the other, becauſe it has more lead 
m it. To make it, take an ounce of cryſtal in powder, 3 ounces 
Jof minium, and 45 or 46 grains of verdigreaſe; mix well theſe. 
. 1 matters 


JAN 2 
ö matters together, after having pounded them well in a braſs 
mortar, and ſearced them thfrpugh a fine ſieve; then put them 
in a crucible covered, and luted, in a glaſs-houſe turnace, where 
let it ſtand 12 hours. 

Then take gut the matter, which pound and, ſift well; then 
put that powder in another crucible, covered and luted, which 
put in the ſame glaſs-houſe furnace for 24 hours, and the matter 
will be well baked. 

Then take out the crucible to put in the annealing furnace, 
and 12 hours after take your matter out of the crucible, which 
will be of a fine Facinth colour, and may be wrought. 


Another oriental JACINTH colour. This colour will be h 


of a very fine reddiſß yellow, ſuch as is the true oriental Jacinth. 

To make it, take 1 ounce of cryſtal in powder, 3 ounces of 
minium, 1 ounce of arſenich, prepared as for the Topaz, and 
x ounce of Vitriol calcined ad rubedinem, the whole reduced to 
a fine powder in a braſs mortar, proceeding moreover as in the 
preceeding chapter. 

JADE, a greenith ſtone, bordering on the colour of olive, 
much eſteem'd for its hardneſs, which exceeds that of porphyry, 
agate, and jaſper, and i is only to be cut with the renn of Dia- 
mond. 


It is mightily eſteern'd by the Turks and Poles, who all adorn 


their fine works wich it, and e the handles of gee | 


; ſabres. 


Cachemire, and that the Galibis prize it as highly as a diamond. 
JANUARY is repreſented in Painting, &c.] all in white, 


like ſnow or hoar froſt, blowing his fingers; in his left arm a 


billet, and Aquarius ſanding by his ſide. 

JANUS is repreſented Cin Painting, &c with two faces; 
holding in one hand a long rod or wand; and in the other a key. 
The two faces of Janus ſignify time; the one being withered 
and boary, ſhews time paſt; Ahe other youthful and bearded, time 
to come! 

Pliny tells us, that Numa Pompilius King of the Romans cauſed 
| the ſtarue of Janus to be hew'd out in ſuch ſort, that the fin- 


gers of his hands appear d to be 365, to repreſent the number 


of the days in the year, and that he was god of it; whereupon 


the firſt month in the year Was called Januarius, from their 
God Janus. 


Under the feet of San are oftentimes plac'd 12 altars re- 43 


ferring to the 12 months of the year, or figns of the Todiac, 
thro! which Sol makes his revolutions 

The Phenicians, as is reported by Cicero and Macrobins, re- 
preſented Fanus by the form of a- ſerpent, holding its tail in its 
mouth and continually turning round. Some 


Mr. Bernier tells us, chat the caravans of Thibet carry it to 5 


. 
99 


either for beauty or durability. 


| TAP 
Some repreſented Janus with four faces, as were thoſe ſta- 
tues which were found in divers places in Tuſcany. 

By the 4 faces are ſignified the four ſeaſons of the year; 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter: which ſome think to be 
thoſe of Venus, Ceres, Bacchns, arid Vulcan ; and ſometimes the 
winds with Zolus their commander. Thy ce ns 

JAPANNING. The method of preparing woods for JAPAN= 
NING. 1. Take Plaiſterer's ſize, diſſolve it over the fire, 
making it pretty warm; and mix with it whiting finely pow- 
dered, *till it is of a good body, but not too thick. | 

2. Take a bruſh of hog's hair, and with it lay your work 
over with the former mixture; letting it dry very well: and 
repeat this ſo often *till you have hid all the hollowneſles, cre- 
vices, pores, and grain of the wood, letting it be thoroughly 
dried between every laying. | 43 

3. When it has at laſt grown thoroughly dry, rub all the 
work over with a wet rag, till you have rendred it as ſmooth 
as is poſſible. N. B. This is called Water-planing. 
4. When it is grown thoroughly dry again, ruſh it even and 
ſmooth, and as cloſe to the grain as poſſibly may be. 

5. After this, waſh over the work twice with the thickeſt of 
Seed-Lac Varniſh; letting it ſtand to dry each time, and if it 
is not ſmooth, ruth ir again, to make it ſo. See SEED-LAC 
VARNISH i letter V. And RUSH in letter R 
6. In a day or two's time, you may varniſh it over with 
black, or what other colour you defign, as is directed; and 
when it is dry, finith it by poliſhing it. EL Rs 

7. After the ſame manner carved figures are to be prim'd 
alſo frames, cabinets, ſtands, tea-table, &c. ſaving that theſe 
are not to be gray and therefore do riot: require ſo great a 
body of varniſh. Ca IG IP 125 

8. But for the tops of tables, boxes; ſides of cabinets, &c. 
when the wood is ordinary and rough-grain'd, as deal, oak, &. 
ou may uſe common or Joiner's glue, diſſolv'd in water, till 
tis fine and thin; into which put the fineſt ſaw-duſt, till it is 
indifferently thick. _ 1 2 


9. Then with a bruſh, fit for that purpoſe, lay your wooden 


| 43 work over with it; and when it is dry, repeat it ſo often till 
all the roughneſs and grain of the wood is ſufficiently hidden. 


10. After 2 or 3 days let it be ſcrapꝰd with a Cabinet-maker's 


X# ſcraper, as pear-tree and olive wood are done, to make it as 
8 & : ; . . . 2 . 
ſſmooth and even as poſſibly may be, then varniſh it as before 
3 directed. 


This, if well done, might not come behind any other work, 
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J AP R 
11. But however thoſe woods, that are firm and cloſe-grain'd, 

are Chiefly and only to be choſen; of all which pear- tree is in 

the higheſt eſteem. Re 
Of taking off JAPAN PATTERNS. 1. Having laid on 


your ground, whether black or any other colour, and rendered 


it fit for drawing; and having your draught or deſign before 


you in paper, either drawn or printed, do as follows. 


2. Rub this draught or print all over the back ſide wich 
whiting or fine chalk, wiping off all that whiting or chalk, 
which lies looſe and like duſt upon the paper. | 

3. Then lay this paper, whether it be a drawing or a print, 
upon the table, or 1 of varniſhd work, with the whited 
fide next to it; and upon the very place, where you would 


have that figure made, and with a needle (not ſharp pointed) 


fix d into a ſmall wooden handle (call'd a tracing- pencil) go over 
and trace as much of the drawing or print, as you think fit. 
4. Take the moſt material and outward ſtrokes, and all that 
you think will be hard and difficult to draw without a Pattern. 
F. Thus by means of the whiting or chalk, you will have 


the groſs form of the draught or print, and ſuch other lines, as 


will be a direction to you how to perform, what you would 
have done. 


6. Having done this, if you draw in gold ſize, uſe fine Cin- 


bar, mixt with gum water, and with a ſmall pencil dipt into 
it, go over all the lines made by the chalk or whiting; this 


will hold it on ſo as not to come off; but you may work upon 


it with your gold ſize at pleaſure. e 

7. If you work your metals or colours in gum water, then 
trace or draw over your deſign with gum-water, mix d with 
gold or braſs duſt; by either of theſe ways, when it is dry and 
finiſh'd, viz. either in gum-water or gold fize, you may com- 
pleat and finiſh your work. | : 


1. The wood being cloſe-grain'd, well-wrought, and ſmooth, 


ruſh it as much ſmoother as you can, and keep it in ſome warm 


place, or not far from a fire; but you muſt be ſure; while you 
are varniſhing, not to let your work be ſo near the fire as to 


burn, ſcorch, or bliſter it; for which injuries, if they happen, 
there is no other remedy but ſcraping off, and varniſning the 


iece anew: therefore it is beſt to work in a ſtove, if it can 
» becauſe it gives an even and moderate heat to all parts of 
h Es GE 
2. Then take this following varniſh. | | 
Take of the thickeſt Seed-Lac Varniſh 6 ounces, Lamp-Black 
enough to colour it, mixt in a gallipor, and with ir firſt waſh 
over or varniſh your piece three times, letting it dry thoroughly 
| between 


. 


The method of JAPANNING WOOD «with BLACK. 
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between each time: again, with the ſame varniſh waſh it over 


z other ſeveral times, letting it thoroughly dry between each 


time; and ruſh it ſmooth between each of them. 

3. Take the following varniſh. Of the thickeſt ſeed-lac 
varniſh 6 ounces, Venice turpentine 1 ounce, and waſh over 
your work with it 6 times, letting it ſtand 12 hours between the 
3 firſt and the 3 laſt varniſhes. | 


4. Your work being thus far done, take the follewinz Japan 
varniſh. borne, | 

Take of the fineſt ſeed- lac varniſh 6 ounces, of lamp- 
black a ſufficient quantity, mix them, and with that let your 
work be varniſh'd 12 times, ſtanding 12 hours between the firſt 
6, and the laſt 6 waſhings. | 5 


Then let it ſtand to dry for 6 or 7 days; after which, poliſh 


it with Tripo/z, and a rag as directed. 


5. But in poliſhing you muſt work at it, till it is almoſt 
ſmooth, and then let it ſtand by for 2 days; then poliſh it a- 
gain almoſt enough, and again let it be 6 days, and then finiſh 
the poliſhing of it; and then clear it up with oi and [amp-black, 
and ſo will you have a good black Fapan, ſcarce at all inferior 
to the true Japan. 3 5 5 

Another BLACK JAPAN. I. Lay your blacł as before di- 


rected in the 2d and zd articles preceeding, then take of the 
Japan varniſh following, vi x. of the fineſt ſeed-lac varniſb, 


and of the beſt whize varniſh (See WHITE VARNISH) of 
each 3 ounces, mix them well, and then tincture it with [amp- 
black, with which varniſh your work 7 or 8 times, letting it 
ſtand 24 hours between each time to dry, and then repeat it 
4 or 5 times more, keeping it but juſt warm. 3 
2. Then let it ſtand 2 days, and waſh it 6 or 7 times with 
fine ſeed- lac varniſh only; and after 6 or 7 days poliſh it as 
before directed. „VNV > | 
3. Tf your work ſhould after a little time grow dull, cloudy, 
and miſty, That may be remedied by a {light poliſh, and clear- 


ing it up afterwards: becauſe this dullneſs might be caus'd by 
reaſon that either your varniſh was not yet thoroughly dry, or 


that it was not laid thick enough on. 5 

4. If it is from the firſt cauſe, a new poliſhing mends it; if 
it is from the latter cauſe, you muſt mend it by 5 or 6 waſhes 
more of fine ſeed-lac varniſh, and then poliſh it again as be- 


| (+ ; | 


5. It is alſo to be noted, that in this and all other Japan 
works, you muſt never ſtrike your pencil twice over the ſame 
place, becauſe it will make your colours or varniſh lie rough 


and ugly; but every ſtroke waſh a new place, carrying a ſteady, 


quick, and even hand, beginning at the middle of the table, 
EE | and 


JAP b 
and ſo drawing your bruſh to either end, till the whole piece 
has been paſled over. => | 1 7 

WHITE JAPAN. I. In doing this, great care muſt be 


taken that nothing may come near that will foul or ſoil it. A 
In the firſt place, lay the ground with iſing-glaſs ſize, (ſte | 


ISING-GLASS and SIZE) mixt with as much Whiting ſcrap'd 
into it as will make it of a reaſonable thickneſs, or ſo long, til! 
that by a Stroke your pencil being dipt into it, will whiten 7? 

the Plain of your Work; but let it be neither too thick nor too 
thin; let the whiting be well mix'd with your ſize, with your 
Hogs-Hair Bruſh. | 
2. Whiten your work once over with it, and when it is 

thoroughly dry, do it over again; and when dry, repeat it the 
third time, after which let ir ſtand to dry for 12 or 24 Hours, 

covering it from duſt. 7 

3. Then with ſome Dutch ruſhes, let it be ruſn'd as near the 

grain of the Wood as you ſee fitting. 

4. Take freſh Iſng-glaſs ſize what quantity you pleaſe, and 

flake white ſo much as will make the ſize be of a fair body, mix 

them well together, and with this go over your work 3 ſeveral 
times, letting it be thoroughly dry between each time, and af- 
terwards ruſh it very ſmooth. EL 
F. Then take white Starch boil'd in fair water, till it is ſome- 
what thick, and with it, almoſt blood-warm, waſh over the 
whole work twice, letting it dry between each time, and fo ler 
it ſtand for a Day or two. 0 | , 
6. It being firſt waſh'd with rectified ſpirit of wine, to clear 
it from the duſt, dip a pure clean pencil into the fineſt white var- 7 

niſh, (ſee WHITE VARNISH) and do over the work 6 or 7 
times; and 2 days after, varniſh it over again the ſame number 
of times; if this be well done, it will give it a finer gloſs than 

if it were poliſh'd ; bur if it be not cleanlily and nicely done, 

poliſhing will then be neceſſary, for which reaſon you muſt Þ} 

give it 5 or 6 varniſhings more. b 
F. If this laſt is well done, it will not ſtand in need of poliſh- 
ing, and then 2 waſhes more will do: but if it requires poliſhing, 

you mult then give it 3, and allow ita week's time to dry in, be- 

fore you begin to poliſh. | 8 8 E 
8. Tz Poliſhing you muſt make uſe of the fineſt Tripoli and 
_ rags, not too wet nor too dry, with a light and gentle hand, 
and in clearing (inſtead of lamp-black and oil) you muſt uſe 7? 
putty and oil, and conclude with white ſtarch mix'd with oil, 
22 RET 2 „„ 

9. But there are ſome perſons, who wholly reject this worx 
with ſize, liking that only which is perform'd with varniſh, and 
therefore ſuch may, if they pleaſe, uſe the White Fapan Var- 
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miſhes ( ſte WHITE JAPAN VARNISH) exactly according 


to the method laid down for the black; and this will not be fo 


ready to crack or peel off. 
Common RED JAPAN. 1. Take iſing-glaG ſize, « or rather 


the thickeſt ſeed. lac varniſb (as ſome adviſe, becauſe it will not 


then break off in poliſhing, as that mix'd with ſize commonly 
does, beſides it better helps to bear the body of varniſh, which 
muſt afterwards be laid over it) as much as you pleaſe, fine 
pure vermilion a ſufficient quantity, as diſcretion ſhall direct. 

2. Warm your work by the fire, and with a bruſh varniſh it 
with the former mixture, doing it over 4. times, and letting it 
dry between every time; after which, ruſh it ſmooth. 

3- This being done, waſh it over $ times with ordinary ſeed- 


lac varniſh, and ſet it by for 12 hours; then ruſh it again but 
ſlightly, to make it look ſmooth. 


4. And laſtly, for an exquiſite outward c covering, waſh it 10 
times with the beſt /eed-lac varniſh ; let it lie 7 days to dry, and 
N it with Tripoli, and clear it up with ol and lamp- 
blac 

Deeper or dark RED JAPAN. Firſt lay on your common 
red, (as before directed) then take thick ſeed-lac varniſh, what 
quantity you pleaſe, and fine ſanguis draconis in fine powder, a 
ſufficient quantity, mix it by little and little with the varniſh, and 
a very ſtnall matter of it will extremely heighten your colour, and 
every waſh will render it deeper. 

When the colour is almoſt as you deſign, forbear the uſing 
any more of the ſancuis draconis, becauſe the atter-layings of 
the ſeed-lac varnith will heighten it. 

Then conſider how many varniſhings are {till to be laid on, 


and accordingly uſe your ſarguis draconis, milking the work, 
as is directed in the former common red Fapan. 


A pale RED JAPAN. Uſe che following pale red Japan 


varniſh. 


Take vermilion, what quantity you pleaſe, mix it with ſo much 


white lead as to make it of the degree of paleneſs you would have 
it, or rather paler, becauſe the varniſh will heighten it; mix 
this with ſeed-lac varniſh, and waſh your work over with it ſe- 


veral times, letting it dry berween every time. and procec ed as 
you did before as to the common red varniſb. - 

Where take notice, that in making this mixture, you 15 
conſider how many times you are to varnith after your red is 
laid on; for if there be many, then know, that they will increaſe 


and heighten the colour, for which reaſon you muſt make your 
3 colourofadegreeof paleneſs accordingly. 


BLUE JAPAN. 1. Take gum water, what quantity you 


Pleaſe, and of white lead a ſufficient quantity, grind them well 


B 4 | upon 


upon a marble, take Iſeng-glaſs ſize, what quantity you pleaſe, 
and of the fineſt and beſt ſmalt a ſufficient quantity; mix them 
well together, then add to thera of the white lead ground (fas 
before) ſo much as will give it a ſufficient body, mix all together 
to the conſiſtence of a paint. | . _ 
2. Do — work over with this mixture 3 or 4 times, till you 
perceive the blue to lie with a good and fair body, letting it dry 7 


thoroughly between each time; if your blue is too pale, put 
more ſmalt among your ſize, without any white lead. | 

3. Then ruſh it over ſmooth, and go over it again with a 
ſtronger blue, and when it is thoroughly dry, waſh it 3 tines 


over with the cleareſt Iſing- glaſs ſize alone; and let it ſtand for- 
2 days to dry, covering it. | 3 


4. Then warm your work gently at the fire, and with a Pen- 3 
cil varniſh your work over with the fineſt white varniſh, repeat 
ing it 7 or 8 times, letting it ſtand to dry 2 days, as before. Af- 7? 


ter which, repeat again the third time the waſhes 7 or 8 times in 
like manner. | | _ 
5. Let it now ſtand to dry for a Week, and then poliſh it as 
before directed, and clear it up with larap-black and oil, to 
give it a polite and gloſſy appearance. Y 


6. As to the colour, you mult be guided by your reaſon and 
fancy, whether you will have it light or deep; for a ſmall pro-; 
portion ef the lead makes it deep; a greater, light. „„ ͤ -: 
Alſo the ſize for laying whites, blues, or any other colour, 
ought not to be too ſtrong, rather weaker, and juſt ſufficient to 
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bind the colours, and make them ſtick on the work; for if it be | 

too {tiff, it will be apt to crack and fly off. 1 5 | 
l And the reaſon of waſhing twice with clear ſize, is to keep 7? 
WW the varniſh from ſinking into, or tarniſhing the colours; and 
| in thiscaſe it ought to be of a ſtrong and full body. 5 16 
Wi ' LAPIS LAZULT JAPAN. 1. Take Tſmng-g/afs Size, or 
1 thick ſeed- lac varniſh, and mix it with Spodium, or white lead; ] 
ſl! and with this varniſh your work 3 or 4 times over, laying it for 
I! a ground-work, letting it dry between each tige. 8 
1 2. Let it ſtand 2 or 3 days to be thoroughly dry, and tben 1 
| ruſh it, till it is very ſmooth, ſetting it by 2 or 3 days more after t 
ib the Ruſbing. VVV V 
WW 3. Then take thick ſeed-lac varniſh at pleaſure, mix it with K 
1 fine pure blue ſinalt, with which varniſh over your work 5 or 6 * 
bi times, letting it dry between each time, then fer it ſtand by far 
N 2 days and ruſb it again. 5 7 
| 4. When it has been ruſh'd ſmooth, varniſh it twice over, 11 

once with the beſt white varniſh, and ſet it by to dry for 2 days h 

more, then mix pure Ultramarine, or fine blue ſmalt, with the g 
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beſt white varniſh, with which varniſh it 6 or 7 times, till it 
comes to a full body, and a perfect likeneſs, letting it ſtand to dry 
between each varniſhing. 7 3 
F. At the laſt time of varniſbing with the blue Varniſh, run all 
our work over ſtragglingly in wild, irregular ſtreaks (in reſem- 
ab of nature) 12 25 liquid or ſhell Gola, filling the blue as you 
ſee occaſion, and adding very ſmall ſpecks up and down, and 
ſuch orher various colours, as are uſual to be ſeen upon the ſtone. 
6. When this has been done, and the work is grown thoroughly 
dry, varniſh it 3 or 4 times over with the beſt white varniſh 
letting it ſtand to dry berween each time; afterwards let it ſtan 
2 or 3 days, and then poliſh it with Tripoli, and clear it with 


lamp-black and oil. 


7.You are to take notice of this, that by theſe methods you may 
make and uſe any colour you can fancy, or which reaſon and ex- 
perience ſhall direct you to; but withall, that all colours that are 
light, and apt to tarniſh and loſe their beauty or gloſs, with ſeed- 
lac varniſh, muſt be covered and finiſh'd with the beſt white var- 


ziſh, that of ſeed lac being prejudicial. 


CHESNUT-co/oured JAPAN. I. Take Indian Red, or 


Brown red ober, (which you pleaſe) grind them with 7 ſing-glaſs, 


or ? ay raj ſize, upon a Porphyry ſtone, till they are as ſoft 
and as fine as butter; then mix a little white Lead, which grind 
ſtrongly, and laſtly lamp-black in a due proportion, ſtirring, 


and mixing them well together. | 
2. If the mixture is too bright, darken it with lamp- black : 


if too dark, heighten it with white lead, varying the proportion 


till you have brought it to the colour you would have it: for 
what the colour is while it is wet, it will be exactly the ſame 
when it is varniſhed ; tho' drying without varniſh, it would look 
otherwiſe. 5 „ 1 

3. Take thick ſeed- lac varni/h 6 ounces, of the former pre- 
par d colour, what quantity you pleaſe; mix them in a gally- 
port over a gentle fire for uſe. Ga 5 

Another Cheſuut JAPAN. 1. Take thick ſeed-lac varniſh, and 


mix it with the ſame coloursas you did the {rze, lightening it with 


the white lead, if too dark, and Carkening it with lamp-black, if 
too light, till you have brought it to be of the colour you would 
have it. This mixture will be much better with the ſeed-lac 
yarnith,- . | - „%% . 

2. The colours being thus mix'd, if you uſe the ſize mixtuge, 


put ſome of it in a gally- pot over a gentle fire to melt it, or give 


it a fit temper not too thick, nor too thin; then, with a hog's 
hair hruſb, waſh therewith your Piece ſmoothly over, and let it 
dry, which repeat ſo often, till your colour lies full and fair. 
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3. When it is thoroughly dry, ruſh it ſmooth ; but not cloſe 7 
to the wood, and ſo let it reſt a day or two: and then waſh it 
ao ſeed-lac varniſh 3 or 4 times, letting it ſtand to be thorough: * 
* | 4 

4. Or you may begin, or lay your ground-work, with the 
thick ſeed-lac varniſh, going over the work as with the ſize mix- _ 
ture: afterwards, having let it ſtand to dry, and ruſh'd ir, you 

may go over it 3 or 4 times again, with the ſeed-lac varniſh 
alone, letting it dry as before. | 
5. When you have done this; either with the fize-mixture, or 
the varniſb- mixture, and they are grown thoroughly dry, then 
varniſh it again up to a body, with fine white varniſh, till it is fir 
to be poliſh'd ; which perform with fine tripoli, and a rag and 
water, and then clear it up with /amp-black and oil. 4 

Olive-coloured JAPAN. Take iſing-glaſs, or parchment ſize, © 
(ee SIZE) what quantity you pleaſe ; Emngliſh pink, in fine pow- 
der, a ſufficient quantity; grind them together, till they are of 
the conſiſtence of butter: then mix it with /amp-black and white 
lead in a due proportion, which you may find by making ſe- 
veral trials; adding white lead, if it be too dark, and lamp- black, 
if it be too light. 

If it be too green, help it with a little rau umber ground very 
fine, for this will rake away the greenneſs. | 

Another Olive-coloured Fapan. Take thick ſeed-lac varniſh, 
6 ounces; Exgliſb pink in fine powder, mix'd with lamp-black, 
and white lead in due proportion, a ſufficient quantity. If it be 
too light, help it with lamp- black; if too dark, with white lead; 
and if too green, with umber ground fine. This is the beſt of 
the two, with either of theſe varniſh over your piece, according 
to the rules preſcrib'd for other colours, poliſhing and cleanſing 
it as before directed. 2 

Where you are to take notice, 

1. That no colours laid in ſize, will endure ſo ſtrong à poliſh 
as thoſe in varniſh ; but are more ſubject to be rubb'd off. 

2. That the finiſhing varniſb muit be the beſt white varniſh, 

that the colours may not tarniſh. © - 

| MARBLE and TORTOISE - SHELL JAPAN. Your 

wood being prepared in all reſpects, as for white Japan, then lay 

it over with flake white or white lead; and if you deſign your 
work to be a white with ſome veins, uſe vine-black (made of 
the cuttings of vines, burnt and ground ;) mix it with a very 
weak iſmg-glaſs ſize, made warm, the ſaid vine-blach and white 
lead, making 2 or 3 degrees of it, till you have produc'd the in- 
tended colours for the clouds and veins of marbie. 
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2. Then with a large, clean bruſh, wet the work over with 
water; and before it is dry, dip a camel's-hair pencil in the paleſt 
thin mixture, and ſo lay the fainteſt large clouds and veins, 
which being laid on while the work is wet, will lie ſoft and ſweet, 
like that which is natural. | „ | 

3. And before it is too dry, gently touch all the leſſer veins, 
and variety of the marble, with a ſmaller pencil, and one degree 
darker ; endeavouring, as much as may be, to imitate nature in 
all its footſteps. | „ 

4. Then, with a ſmall- pointed feather, touch and break all 
your ſmaller veins with the deepeſt colour, and making them ir- 
regular, wild, and confus'd, as they appear in the real ſtone: 
then ſet it by to dry for a day or two, and waſh it over with 
iſing-glafs ſize or parchment ſize. 

5. After it has ſtood for 2 or 3 days to dry, varniſh it over 
5 or 6 times with the beſt white varniſh, letting it ſtand to be 
thoroughly dry between each time: then {et it by again for a week, 
and afterwards poliſh it and clear it up, according as you are 
directed in varniſhing other works. 

6. If you would have it repreſent either white or grey marble, 
you mult uſe the beſt white varnih; but if yellowiſh, or of a 
parchment colour, you muſt uſe the beſt ſeed-lac varnijh, either 


alone, or mix'd with the white varniſh, as you pleaſe. 


Another marble JAPAN. 1. Take of the beſ# white var- 
2ij/D, or of the uni ver ſal varniſh, wits which mix white lead, 
finely powdered, and lamp-black, or ivory black, in what pro- 
portion you ſhall think fir, making 3 degrees of it. „„ 

2. Go over the whole work with a bruſh pencil, with the 
firſt and lighteſt degree, clouding and marbling it in imitation of 
nature, going over it 4 times, letting it dry between eve 
time. | 1D 
3. Gooverthe work again with a ſecond darker degree, and a 
freth clean pencil, viz. ſome of the clouds, and edges of ihe 
clouds, as alſo ſome of the greater and leſſer veins, thadowing 
and making them ſomething deeper; repeating this work in dif- 
ferent places: in ſome, twice; in ſome, 3 times; and in ſome, 
4 times. 1 5 | 

4. Wich the third and darkeſt degree, go over the edges of 
ſome of the darker veins, and over all the leſſer veins, repeating 
the work in ſpots. and particular places 4 times, as before. 

5. After you have done all this; let it ſtand by 2 or 3 days to 
dry, and ſtrike it over 4 or 5 times or more, either with the beſ# 
white varnijh, or with the belt jeed-/ac varni/h, ſetting it by to 
dry between every time ; then ler it ſtand to dry for a week, and 
then poliſh it, and clear it as before directed for other japann'd 
Works. | 
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Tamake TORTOISE-SHELL JAPAN. 1. That which is 


here endeavoured to be imitated, is rortoiſegſbell laid upon ſilver 
foil, which gives it life and beauty ; now to imitate this well, the 


wood mult be cloſe grain'd and ſmooth, and well wrought, as 


box, pear-tree, wallnut-tree, &c. 


2. But if the wood be coarſe-grain'd, as deal,oak, &c. it muſt 7 


be firſt prim'd with ſize and æuhiting, letting it dry between each 
time, and at laſt 20h it ſmooth. 5 
3. Then ſtrike over the breadth of a leaf of ſilver with a fit 
varniſbing pencil, and the thickeſt ſeed-lac varniſh, then take up 
the ſilver leaf with a cotton, and lay it on your work while it is 
moiſt, dabbing it down cloſe to the work, as is directed in 
gilding. | | | 

4. Then, in the like manner varniſß another place, and lay on 
another leaf as before, doing this till the whole work is covered 
over with leaf ſilver, then let it ſtand to be thoroughly dry, and 
{weep off all the looſe filver with a fine hair-bruth. 
F. After this, take /amp-black, or rather Cologr's Earth, (which 


comes neareſt to the colour of the ſhell,) as much as you pleaſe, 7 


and grind it with parchment ſize, or gum water, till it becomes 
very fine and impalpable ; and when it has been ground very fine, 


mix it with more parchment ſize and gem water, agreeing with * 


what you firſt ground withall. 


6. Spot the darkeft part of your ſhell-work with this mixture af 


ter a careleſs, cloudy manner, imitating nature as much as can be, 
letting a piece of true tortoiſe-ſhell lie by you for your imitation. 
7. Grind fine ſanguis draconis in gum water very ſoft ; but ſome 


grind it dry, till it is very fine, and then mix it with fine ſeed-lac 7 
varniſh, which is moſt proper and agreeable for this work, and 


not ſo apt to be poliſh'd off as fize or gum water. 


8. Now whereas there are ſeveral reds, lighter and darker, to 
be found on the edges of the blacker part, which ſometimes lie 
in ſtreaks and clouds on the tranſparent part of the thell ; theſe are 
to be imitated with one of the two former mixtures of dragons 


blood. | | | 

9. With a ſmall pencil dipp'd in one of thoſe mixtures, daſh 
the ſaid red ſtreaks, &c. fluſhing them in and about the dark places, 
both thicker and thinner, fainter and lighter, and with leſs colour 
towards the lighter part; and afterwards ſweeten it by degrees, 


that it may ſo loſe its ſtrength and redneſs, as to be quite loſt in 


the ſilver, or more tranſparent parts of the work. 


10. When you have done this, give it 6 or 7 waſhes of fine 
ſeed-lac varniſh ; and letting, it ſtand to dry for a day or two, ruſh # 


it gently and very ſmooth, to render it fit for the next operation. 


11. Take fine ſanguis draconis and gamboge, of each a tuth- 
cient quantity, reduce them to a fine powder, mix theſe with as 
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r much fine ſeed-lac varniſh as will varniſh the piece 6 or 7 time; 
je over, and ſet it by to dry for 6 or 7 hours, or more. 


132. Then give it another, or third varniſbing with the laſt 
mixture, going over it ſo often, till the ſilver ſeems to be chang'd 
Zo a zold-like colour. . | | | | 
Z 13. Andlaſtly, take care that your varniſh be not too thick 
and high coloured with the ſanguis and gamboge; but rather 
4 heighten it by degrees, leſt the f:{ver be too high coloured, be- 
fore it has had a ſufficient body of varniſh. Let it ſtand to dry 
6 or 7 days, then poliſh and clear it up, as before directed. 
Another tortoiſe-ſhell JAPAN. 1. Firſt let your work be 
very well prim'd, as before directed, then /ac#er and ſize it in oil, 
as is taught in the art of gilding. * 
2. Lay on the ſeaf ſilver, and let it ſtand till it be very dry, 
and having the following colours ready, finely ground in oil, viz. 
red lake, cinnabar, brown pink, Cologn's earth, alias burnt um- 
ber; place them diſtinctly on your pallar. 5 
3. Strike over the work with turpentine varniſh, and white it 
is wet, mix lake and brows pint thin with varniſh, and with it 
lay all your fainteſt clouds or ſpots, which ſoften ſweetly whilſt 
the varniſh is moiſt. Vf. ” 
4. Let it ſtand 5 or 6 hours, and if the colours are dry, with 
a large foft pencil, paſs it lightly over again; and again moiſten- 
ing it, put in more clouds, and darken them more and more, with 
umber and Cologne earth, before it is dry; always imitating the 
life, and ſweetening your work, by blending and inſenſibly mix- 
ing the colours after they are laid, fo that it cannot be perceiv'd 
where they begin or end. | N 5 
F. Vibe clouds are not dark enough, repeat the clouding and var- 
to niſhing once more, as you ſhall ſee occaſion; when the work is 
lie welldry'd, glaze it over two or three times with brown pink, with 
re aſmall tincture of verdzgreaſe in it: or you may varniſh it with a 
„ ene ſeed-lac varniſh, and then finifh it, as before. 15 
Another tortoiſe-ſbell] APAN. Firſt lay a white ground, as 
before taught: then, with proper colours, as vermilion, auri- 
2 pigment, &c. duly mix'd with common or turpentine varniſh, ſtreak 
and cloud, or ſhadow the white ground, with any irregular fancy 
at pleaſure, imitating tortoiſe-ſhell as much as you can. | 
2. Let it ſtand to be thorough dry, and then ſtrike it here and 
here with the reddiſh yellow varniſh, mix d with a little cinnabar 
or Indian lake, clouding the work up and down as nature requires, 
4 and touching it alſo up with varnijh, mix'd with lamp Or zv0ry- 
== black. 85 | 1 
3. Having done this, varniſh it 5 or 6 times over with the 
= fineſt white varniſh, or the univerſal varniſh, or with the fine 
3 feed-lac varniſh, letting it Rand to dry between every time. — 


Another tortoiſe-ſhell JAPAN. 1. Lay a white ground as 
fore, and ſmear it over with vermilion, or ſome ſuch like, 
over which lay leaves of gold or ſilver, as before taught, with 
on ammoniacum, lacca, varniſh, common varniſb, ſize or 
glair. | 
2. Having done this, and it being thoroughly dry, ſhadow, 
cloud and Fain it, according to ſome of the former directions, 
and in imitation of nature; {ſtriking it over here and there with 
yellow varniſh, or reddiſh yellow varniſh, and red varniſh mix'd 
with yellow varniſh in perfect imitation of the thell. | 
3. And /aftly, then ſtrike it 6 or 8 times over, either with 
the beſt white varniſh, or with the fine ſeed-lac varniſh, letting 
it ſtand to dry between every time; then let it ſtand to dry for 
a week, then poliſh and clear it as before. E220 Yak od, 
JAPANNING with gold ſize. 1. When your work is 
wrought, and you would decypher on it, draw the gold ſize 
(See GOLD SIZE) all over that part, and that part only, which 
you intend to gild or adorn wich gold, omitting thoſe places 


copper, braſs, &c. 25 ; | 
2. The ſize being thus wrought for the gold, let it remain till 
it is ſo dry, that when you put your finger upon it, it muſt 
be glutinous and clammy, and ſtick a little, but not ſo moiſt, 
that the leaſt particle of it ſhould come off with your fingers; 
but that it may be much like to thick glue, when it is half dry. 
3. When it is in this temper, it is the very nick of time, 
when the gold is to be apply d; then take a piece of ſoft wath- 
leather, or the like, and wrap about your fore-finger; dip it 
in your gold duſt, and rub it where your gold ſize is laid, for it 
will ſtick on the ſize, and no where elle. 5 
4. If any gold aft lies ſcattered about your work, bruſh it 
all away into your paper, in which your gold is, with a fine var- 
niſhing bruſh, which has not been us d. PR 
5. Then with your pencil draw that part with gold ſize alſo, 
which is deſign'd for your copper; and let it dry, as has been 


the ſame manner as you did with the gold duſt. | 
6. Having done this, lay your ſilver ſize, and when it is dry 
as before, lay on your ſilver duſt, as you did the two former. 
7. But this is always to be obſerv'd, that the metalline co- 
jours are to be laid, ſucceſſively one after another, letting each 
be covered, and thoroughly dry, before you enter upon a di- 
ſtinct colour. wh 
8. After all theſe, the other colours (which are not metal- 
line) are to be laid on, with gum- water, reſerving the rocks, 
Ge. for the laſt part of the work. 


9. 


Where you intend to lay your metals and other colours, as ſilver, . 


3 


directed for the former, and then cover it with copper duſt, after 


] AP 


9. If you have mix d more gold ſize than you have occaſion 


for at one time, or if you are hindred from, finiſhing it in one 
day, (you will obſerve that your ſize, in 5 or 6 hours time, 


will have a skin upon it:) in order to this, put the pencils into 


ga gallipot of water, and pour fair water over your pot of gold 
ſize; and if your ſize ſhould grow too thick, you may thin it 


with Venice Turpentine; but you are to take notice, that doing 


this oftener than once will ſpoil the ſize. 


10. Let your ſize be of a due conſiſtence, neither too thick 


nor too thin, that it may run ſmooth and clear, and that your 


ſtrokes may be fine and even, fo that you may be able to draw 


the moſt fine hair ſtrokes. 


11. If you would imitate Zapar-work exactly, avoid filling 


and thronging your black with draughts. In the true Indian 
work the ground is never crouded up with many figures, houſes, 
or trees; but a great ſpace is allow'd to a little work, for the 
black adds luſtre to the gold; and the gold adds an excellency 
to the black. 


132. In theſe works you may uſe ſome variety of metals, but 


in a very ſlender proportion to that of gold, which is the general 


ornament and characteriſtick of the genuine or true Japan 
9 work. | 0 | | ' 55 | MER 

* 13. Be very exact in tracing or drawing out your deſign in 
vermiliůon or gold, to do it with an even hand: then your gold 


*# ſize being ready prepar'd, make with a ſmall pencil the outward 


lines; the boundaries of the rocks, and thoſe things that ſee 


do lie beyond the buildings. 


. 


14. Begin thoſe parts of the work that are moſt diſtant from 
you; becauſe then you will not be liable to rub or deface any 
thing while it is wer. . 
15. When you have done the fartheſt parts, work juſt ac- 
> cording to your pattern (if you have any) and draw the gold 
= ſize on the places, anſwering to the black lines of your print 
or pattern, and no where elſe, leaving the white for the black 
"2 7apan, or ground of the work. | „ 
16. And in all reſpects uſe your ſize, as if you were to copy 


| 4 | the print or pattern on white paper with ink or black lead; only 


you muſt take care, that while you are working on one part, you 
don't ſuffer that which is already done with ſize, to grow ſo 
dry, that it will not hold the metals; and for that reaſon you 
-F muſt often try in what caſe thoſe parts of your work that are 
already ſized are in. . e 
3 + And therefore you muſt ſometimes be drawing, ſome- 

time gilding; and then go to drawing again, and then to gild- 
ing; continuing this alternately till your whole work is quite 
2 finiſh'd, | e 1 9H: 

18. 


ary 142 
* 9 
7 
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18. Tf you find it troubleſome to draꝶ the white, and ovef- 
paſs the black, or on the contrary to dfaw the black and omit 
the white; on the tops of houſes,” foldage of figures, faces, or 
the like; rhen for your eaſe overlay all thoſe parts of buildings, 
foldages, faces, Oc. with gold ſize, and lay the metals on them; 
and when they are well dried, waſh over thoſe places only 
which you deſign to ſer off with black, with your ſecuring varniſh. 

19. Tho' in ſome Japan-work, ſilver is ſometimes made uſe 
of ; yet it is but very ſeldom, except in ſome rais'd works, be- 
cauſe the beſt and brighteſt filver is too ſplendid a metal for 
black Japan; and therefore we chuſe inſtead of that a Kind of 
dull or dirty ſilver, which is tin-powder. — | 1 

20. And laſtly, you may ſet off your plain metals, when 
rubbed on gold ſixe, either with metals mix d with gum-water 
or gold ſize, viz. when the plain metals are laid and thoroughly 
dry, hatch or work in the ſize for ſetting off, as you would 
do with metals mixed with gum-water, and it is not to be 
doubred you would find the gold to be the beſt. e 

JAPANNING witch GOLD aud Colours. 1. Draw or trace 
out your deſign, and fill moſt part of your ſmall work; with 
gold, paſſing by, nevertheleſs, ſome few of them are to be reſervd 
for bright copper, green, gold, &c. to be fo added to the pieces, 
that they may grace and enliven the work. ; 

It is uſual with Japanners to fill frequently with dead metals, 
and to bind them in with gold. 


2. Suppoſe you have great flowers, you may fill the ſeeded 
part thereof with ſe{ver, the leaves with vermilion, and in ſetting 
off work it with black diamond wiſe; and the little ſpots of black 
which lie in the white, work with bright red copper, then the 
part which is filb'd with red, bind in with ſilver, and vein it 
with the ſame. e e 

3. The ſeed of another large flower may be fill'd wich bright 
copper, the leaves with ſilver; and in ſetting off border the ſeed 
with Black, the inſide with flver, and compafs in the leaves 
with gold, hatching them with black. O48, 

4. If any large flower is partly hid with a large leaf or leaves 
of the plant, let the ſeed of this be green gold; ſome parts bright 
gold, and if any ſpots are in thoſe parts, let them be done with 
pure Cinnabar; the flower with orange-tacuney, and {et off with 
flver ; and the leaves of the plant with a yellowiſh green. 

F. If there be a third flower, that may be done with green 
gold, the ſeed of it with bright gold, ſquar'd wich black; other 
flowers may be laid with ſilver, the feeds with bright. ce 
and hatch'd and ſquar'd with black; other flowers with Wa- 
bar, the ſeeds with tranſparent green, enclos'd with vermilion, 


and the leaves hatch'd in with ſilver. . 
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. Another large flower may have its ſeed red; cherquer'd 
with Silver, the leaves cover'd with blue, hatch'd and ſurrounded 
with Gola, leſſer flowers red, ſeeded with blue, and ſet off with 
> filver. wel 5 | 1 

7. Another large flower may be laid with tranſparent blue, 
bounded and wrought with go/d; the leaves cover'd with ſilver, 
Z hatch'd with fine cinnabar. If there be aricrher flower like the 
former, lay it with blue, feed it with dirty copper, ſet off and in- 
2 closd with ſilver, its leaves with bright red copper, hatch'd with 
lack. 1 5 888 
8. Lay the ſeed of other flowers in tranſparent red, ſet them 
off with ſilver, border with black ; make the leaves ſilver, and 


> hatch with black ; or make the ſeed bright copper, compaſſed and 


ſet off with black; the leaves red copper, which may be hatch'd 

and inclos'd with white. | | 5 

9. Though in what has been ſaid, filling and ſettng off has 

been ſpoken of together, for the more eaſy . the 
0 


matter; 2 the plain colours muſt always be laid, be 


think of ſetting them off; becauſe you ate more ready to ſet off 


is more ready to adorn and burniſh, or fill every ſingle flower 
10. But when you have filled the flowers, you are next to 
cConſider what is to be the covering of the large leaves; let thetn 
be adorn'd with metalline colours, generally, ſuch as green ſul- 
lied gold, pale dull copper; but here and there intermixing 
2 tranſparent blue and green: bound and vein them with ſuch co- 
3 inner give the greateſt life, ſuch as may be cheerful and de- 
1 81 1. Sometimes you may double the borders of the leaves with 
the ground black of your piece left between, and make the 


even, and ſmooth. 


ſels of brown paper, and ſometimes of fine ſaw-duſt. 


FF varniſhed, | 

be method of making them is as follows: | OE 
3 Boil a good quantity of ſlips or pieces of brown-paper in com- 
mon water; maſhing them with a ſtick, while it is boiling, till 
it is almoſt become a paſte; then take it out of the water, arid 
pound it well in a mortar, till it is come to a Pumice, like rags 
pounded in the trough of a paper-mill. i 


Te . paſte 


re you 


with one colour before you undertake another, and yout fancy 


I veins, finiſhing lines, and the ſtroaks you {et off with, fine, clean, 


4 | Theſe veſſels are very light and ſtrong, after they have been 


Then take gum-arabick, and make very ſtrong gurm-water 
with common water, a quantitv ſufficient to cover the paper 


3 The way of JAPANNING wood or paper. The people ot 
Japan have a method of making plates, bowls, and other veſ- 


JAP 


paſte an inch thick: put thele together into a large glaz'd pipkin 2} 
and let them boil, ſtirring them very well together, till you é 
think the paper paſte is impregnated with the gum ; then. ha- C 
ing 4 mould ready to give the paſte the form or ſhape you de- I 
ſign it, put it into it. _ 9 
The mould is made as follows; | 
As for example, ſuppoſe you deſign to make a thing in the 
form of a pewter or earthen plate, you muſt procure a hard 
piece of wood to be turn'd by a Turner, on one {ide of ſuch 
a form, (i. e. like the back of a plate) and a hole or two made 
in the middle quite through' the wood. . 

And beſides this, another hard piece of wood muſt be turned, 
much of the ſame figure, about the eighth part of an inch leſs 
than the former; and, if you pleaſe, you may have ſome little 
ornament carved or engraven on the wood. Oil theſe Moulds 7 
very well on the ſides that are turn'd, continuing to oil them, 
till they are well ſoaked with oil, then they will be fit for uſe. * 

When you are about to make a plate of the paper-paſte, * 
take that mould that has the hole in it, and having oil'd it a- 
gain, ſet it even upon a ſtrong table, and ſpread over it ſome 
of your paſte, as equally as poſſible, ſo as to be every where a © 
quarter of an inch thick; then oil the other upper mould very 
well, and ſet it as exactly az may be on your paſte, and preſs it 
hard down; then ſet a great weight upon it, and let it ſtand 
for 24 hours. 5 : * 

N. B. The hole at the bottom is for the water to paſs through, 

that is preſsd or ſqueex d out of the paſte; and the oiling of the N 
moulds is to prevent the gummed paſte from ſticking to the wol. 

When the paſte is dry, it will be as hard as a board, and be 
fit to lay a ground upon, made with ſtrong ſize and /amp-black; ©: 
then let it Rand to dry leiſurely, and when it is thoroughly dry, 
then mix ivory black finely ground with the following varniſh. 
Do make the ſtrong JAPAN varniſb. Take an ounce of c- 
lophony, and having melted it in a glaz'd pipkin, and having 
ready 3 ounces of amber, reduc'd to a fine powder, ſprinkle by * 
little and little into it, adding now and then ſome ſpirit of tur- 
pentine; when this is melted, ſprinkle in 3 ounces of Sarco- 
colla finely powdered, ſtirring it all the while, and putting in 
frequently more ſpirit of turpentine, till all is melted; then 
pour it through a coarſe hair-bag, placed between 2 hot board) 
and preſs it gentiy till the clear is receiv'd into a warm glaz'd * 

veſſel. Mix ground ivory black with this varniſh, and having 
firſt warm'd your paper plate, paint it in a warm room before 
the fire, as equally. as you. can, and fer it into a gentle oven, 
and the next day put it into a hotter oven, and on the third 


; E day into one very hot, and let it ſtand in it*rill the oven is quite 
cold, and then it will be fit for any uſe, either for containing 
- © liquors cold or hot, and will never change; nor can theſe ſort 
of veſſels be broke without great difficult. 
It is highly probable, that if the moulds were caſt of any 
e hard metal, they might do better than if turn'd in wood. 
d dhe method of making them of the colour of gold. Having 
h prepared plates, bowls, or any other veſſels, according to the 
je method before directed, or according to this that follows; 
Take fine ſaw-duſt, and having dry d it well, pour on it ſome 


d, 4 turpentine, mix d with an equal quantity of roſin, and half as 


iſ much bees-wax : mix them well, and put them to your dry ſaw- 
te Auſt, ſtirring all together, till the mixture becomes as thick as 
dds a paſte; then take it off the fire, and having warmed the 
n, moulds, ſpread ſome of your mixture on that which has a hole 
in the middle, as equally as poſſibly can be, and preſs down the 
upper mould upon it; then ſer it by, let it ſtand till it is cold, 


and the veſſel will be fit for painting. „ 98 
lou may, when the furpentine is melted, put in ſome ſar- 
cCocolla finely eee to the quantity of half the furpentine, 
> ſtirring it well, and this will harden it. This compoſition ought 
to be made in the open air; becauſe being apt to take fire, it 
will endanger the houſe. FF . 
But which-ever of the mixtures you make uſe of, if you 
would have them look like gold, do them over with ſize; and 
when that begins to ſtick a little to the finger, lay on leaf- gold, 
d. either pure or the German ſort; do this as is directed for GILD- 
Z 
hut the German gold indeed is apt to turn green, as moſt of 
the preparations of braſs will do; ſuch as thoſe of Bath-metal, 
and others of the like ſort, which look like gold when they are 
Fresh poliſh'd, or clean d every day,.7.＋F .. _ «+ 
But as they being expog'd to the air, will change or alter to 
Je by an ugly colour, gold is rather to be choſen; and is durable, 
pvever changing, and of a much finer colour than any of the 
arco- former for a continuncdge. „ 
in And altho the leaf-gold is tender, and may be. ſubject to 
Jud off; yer the varniſh, with which it is covered, will keep 
it bright and entire. | 7) ! 
After the gold has been laid on, and the gold ſize is dry, 
and the looſe flying pieces bruſh'd off, then lay on the fallow- 
Ing varniſh to brighten the gold, and preſerve it from rubbing. 
Varniſb for gold and ſuch leaf of metals as imitates gold. Melt 
ſome co/ophony, ard then put in 2 ounces of amber well-pul-. 
Feriz'd, with ſome turpentine, as the amber thickens, ſtirring; 
It well; then add an ounce of gum-elemi well-powdered, and 
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turpentine as you can, becauſe the thicker the varnith is, the 
harder will it be. | | | 25 


F 
fire; and afterwards hardem ic by degrees at 3 ſeveral times in  £ 
_ ovens; the firſt being a ſhow heat, the next 4 warmer oven, | / 
and the third a very hot one: and theſe veſlels will look like f 


_ Kicking to the touch. Then lay on the gold, and let that be OV 


ſome more ſpirit of. tur pentiue; ſtill keeping the liquor ſtirring, 
till it is all well mix d: dut take care to ufe as little ſpirit of | 


ba 


Lier this operation be perform'd over a fand-heat in an open 
glaſs, and ſtrain ir as directed for the former varniſh. 4 
U ſſe this varniſh alone, firſt warming your veſſels, made of 
the paper paſte, and lay it ot with a painting-bruſh before tbe 


poliſt'd gold. bs JUG 7D "6a, 1 
Lou muſt obſerve, thar choſe veſſels, that are made wit 

faw-duſt and the gums, you may for them uſe a varniſh, made 1 
of the fame ingredients as above, excepting only the gum elemi; 8 


- and this will dry in the ſun, or in a very gentle warmth. 4 


To make theſe paper, &c. veſſels of a red coltur with gilded | 


figures on them. The veſſels being prepared as before directed 7 


with brocun- paper paſte, and after they are dried, & e. asdirectei b 
for the firſt, mix ſome vermilion with the varmith firſt directec; J. 
and uſe it warm; then ſtove it, or harder: it by degrees in an 8. 
oven, and it will be extremely bright; or elſe lay on the firſt 341 
ground with ſize and vermiliou, and with gam-arabick water © 

ſtiec on in proper places forme figures, cut out of prints, a 
little forigs of flowers, or ſuch lie; and when they are dry, do 
them over with gold ſrze, and let them remain vill it is a little 7 © 


well closd to the gold ſize, and dried; then if you have a mine 
to ſhade any part of the flower, trace over the fhady parts on Ot 
the leaf gold with a fine camePs-hair pencil, and ſome ox- gal, ſpi 
and then paint upon that with deep Dutch pin; and when ther 
is dry, uſe the varniſh in a warm piace, (5. e. that varnith d. EI 
rected for the covering, of gold) and when you have done, fe: & 


it to harden by degrees in an oven. This varniſh will ſecure ide 0 


leaf gold, or German metal from changing, by Keeping the ait the 
from it. Gs e pes 

The method of ſilwering theſe FAPAN veſſelt. After the ve. 4 © 
ſels have been made, and are thoroughly dried, do them 'over α 
with ſize, and with ground chalk or whiting; let them ſtand b) his 


"7 
” Fa 


rill they are very dry, and then paint them over again with the Ait. 
brighteſt gold ſrze you can get, (for there is a: great deal of dif- Are 
ference in the colour of it; ſome of it is almoſt white, and [ 
other yellow; the latter is proper for gold, and the former fo dad 
ſilver.) When this ſize is almoſt dry, lay on the leaf filver, ant hie 


cloſe it well to the fize, bruſhing off the looſe parts, when u 
N Whes 


dry, with ſome cotton. - | 


JAP 


When you lay on your leaf-filyer or leaf-gold „keep ir free 
85 From the air; for the leaſt motion of the air will rumple the 


of leaves, and they will not lie ſmooth, then uſe the following 
ie © varniſh to cover the filyer. 8 
w make the uarniſb to cover the ſilver. Melt ſome fine tur- 
en | pentine in 2 well-glaz'd pipkin, then take an ounce and half of 
uuhite amber well-pulveriz.d, put it by degrees into the rurpen- 
of Line, ſtirring it well, 'till the amber is all diffolv'd, then put to 
he it half an ounce of ſarcocolla powdered, and half an ounce of 
in Zum elemi well levigated; pouring in at times more of the tur- 
em, pentine ſpirit, till all is diſſoved. Let it be done over a gentle 
ike fire, and keep ſtirring the mixture continually, while it is on 
che fire. 5 5 | 
Z This varniſh will be as white and ſtrong as the former, and 
> muſt be us d warm, and is as ſtroag as that which is laid upon 
gold; and is to be afterwards hardened by degrees in an oven, 
as the gold varniſh, and the veſſel will look like poliſhed ſilver. 
dei | Diredions in colouring draughts or prints of birds, flowers, &c. 
ted, ir japanning theſe veſſels. If the prints or drawings of flowers 
del de in black and white, if the center of the flower is riſing, 
ted, 1 you muſt touch the edges of che lights with a thin tincture of 
\ an Samboge, and lay on ſome Dutch pink or gall-ſtone, over the 
firſt ſhades, ſo as to run into the lights a very little. | 
ater} This is to be done becauſe rhe thrums in the middle of flow- 
„ % ers are generally yellow; but if of any other colour, as ſome- 
times blue, G c. ſometimes lighter, and ſometime: darker ; then 


* 
LS 


little touch the verges of the lights with a little 2ltramarine blue, and 
ie be over the ſhades either ſome ſanders blue, to run a littl2 into the 
mind liramarine, or elſe ſhade with indigo; and ſome of the white 
s on or the print being left void of colour, will then give life and 
-gall, Z ſpirit to the colours ſo diſpos'd. 5 
\ that | All flowers ſhould be tenderly touch'd in the light, juſt to 
h d. ive a little glare into the light parts of the colour you would 
e, fe: Live to the flower-leaves; and if you paint by a natural flower, 
re the vou will prefently ſee, that on the ſhady (ide, you muſt lay on 
he u the moſt ſhady part, ſuch a colour as will force the reſt to ap- 
pear forward: but do not daub over the ſhades with too heavy 
e ye. 2 colour; ler it be ſuch as may be tranſparent, if poflible, and 
ore Þ<umble it into the light colour, that was laid on before. On 
nd bj this occaſion the pencil muſt be us'd but lightly; with a very 
þ the little gum- water in it, and it muſt be us d before the colours 
of dif. are quite dry. SD . „„ 
„ ani # In painting the leaves of plants and herbs, regard muſt” be 
2 fo, Had to the colours of the greens; that fometimes being the 
r, and chief diſtinguiſhing character. 5 5 
a W C 3 e 
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JAP 
Of greens, verdigreaſe is the lighteſt ; therefore that colour 
ſhould be touch'd into the light parts of the leaf, from the 
place where the lighter parts of the ſhades end: and then on 
verdigreaſe green; and if the natural leaf ſhould be of a darkiſh 


a tincture of French berries, but ſo as to let the werdigreaſe 
thine more than the pizk. | 


oy 


tages, VIZ. 


If the lights be left on this occaſion, the whiteneſs of the pa- 


our, and would rather confound thoſe that have been preſcrib d 


ably into the white of the paper. 


ol reads, blues, and greens. 


= light. ; 


"M Of laying SPECKLES or STREWINGS on JAPAN «ork. 
Wy 


o da this either on the out or inſides of boxes, drawers, &c. 

mix your ſpeckles with ordinary lac-varniſh, ſo 'much as may 

make it fit to work, but not ſo thick as for colour; and mix 
them well with a proper bruſh. = | 


the ſhady parts, lay on ſome ſap-green, ſo as to unite with the * 


colour, touch the lighter ſides of the leaves with a little ver- 4 
29 green, and Dutch yellow pink, mixt together, or with 7 


The leaving the lights in colouring a print, has two advan- | 


ry ſerves inſtead of the uſe of white paint, which is an heavy co. 


to be laid on, than do them any ſervice; but the colours be- 
fore directed, where there is no white laid on, will ſhine agree- 


I am the more particular in this, becauſe ſome perſons will 
lay a blue flower, all over with one colour, tho! it be thick e- : 
nough to hide both the lights and the ſhades; and then it will 

look like a penny picture, where there is nothing but a jumble 2 © 


In ſuch pieces of work, be ſure to ſcumble the lights into # 
the ſhades of every colour, and leave the middle of the lights 
open on the papers; for as the paper is white of itſelf, ir makes 
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F. All ſorts of colour'd /peckl/es may be thus uſed, except Yo 
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i BW : oliſhins : if you ha 2 mind 
je muſt make it fit for poliſhing ; but if you have not 2a mind to 


= poliſh it, fewer waſhes of the. varniſh will be ſufficient. 


) SOREN x LED. 
90 2 To lay ſpeckles on the drawing part of Japan work as on floæu- 
h 1 ers, herbs, trees, fowls, beaſts, rocks, garments, &c. | 


2 To do this, make a tiffany ſieve of a wooden pill-box, by 
| ſtriking out bottom and top, & c. then with your varniſh and 
„ pencil ſtrike over the places you would ſpeckle. 
I. When you have done this, before it is dry, put ſome of 
your ſpeckles into your ſieve, and gently ſhake the ſieve over 
the places you deſign, *till they are all ſpeckled according as 
you would have them. VVV . 

2. But for rocks, with a dry new pencil ſweep all the ſtrag- 
2 oling ſpeckles, which lie beyond the wet parts, into and upon 
Je. the ſides and top of the rock; which will render the work not 
only thicker of ſpeck/es, but alſo more beautiful, and give it, a 


D 
3 


27 kind of ſhadow and reflexion. 
3. As ſoon as one part is compleated, you muſt proceed to 
another, but not before the other is perfectly dry; rock-works _ 
allo ought to be of different colours, and as many ſhapes, till 
the whole deſign. is finifh'd. 


y 


2? 4. Your work being cold, it will certainly for the preſent 
look dull and cloudy ; and as if very ill done, or with ill ma- 
2 terials, without either life or beauty: but be not diſcourag'd if 
ſo, for it will in a little time obtain its luſtre and glory, and 
by ſecuring varniſh be made firm and durable. 
2 Of JAPANNING metals with gum-water. Youare to take 
notice, that it is only to be done with theſe colours, which have 
a body; not with tranſparent colours. 7 
I. Take gum-water, put it into a muſcle-ſhell, with which 
mix ſo much of your metal or colour, as may make it neither 


wich too thick nor too thin, but that it may run fine and ſmooth 
then © from the pencil. | =o 


2. Mix no more at a time than is ſufficient for your preſent 
> uſe; for they will ſpoil by being kept mixt. 5 
3. And for your colours, your ſhells muſt be often ſhifted. 
„ and changed; for otherwiſe the colours and gums will become 

2 knobby, thick, and out of order.. | 


avea Þ 7 3 
4. Having prepar'd and well-mixt your metals and colours, 


hich Works, then you may charge your pencil-full, but yet not fo 
full as to drop: N 15 5 
6. Now here it is to be noted; | 
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German leat-gold, or upon bra / 
gre deſign'd to imitate gold. 


IAR 


1. That the practice of gum-water is uſeleſs and unneceſſary 
in the uſe of gold ſize. os 

2. That your gum-work being thoroughly dry'd, you are to 
run it over 8 or 10 times with your fine ſeed-/as varniſh, or 
beſt white varniſh ; and afterwards poliſh it and clear it. 

7. The black or ground on which your draught is to be made, 
when clear'd up, will be fo gloſſy, as if it were greaſy, fo that 
the metal or colour will not ealily ſtick on; and for this reaſon *# 
you ought to rub jt wich a Tripoli cloth, and ſuffer it to dry; 


and ſo will the draught of the pencil be ſmooth, and ſtick on 


as you would have it. | | 8 
. If your work with gum-water ſhould not ſucceed to your ſa- 
tisfattion, as not being even and regular, or the lines at a true 


_ diſtance, (as it may ſometimes happen to young beginners) you 


may with the Tripoli cloth wipe our all, or any part of that, 


which you think unhandſome, or unſit to ſtand; and then im- 
mediately make a new draught. 


9. And fo by this method you may mend, alter, add, take 
from, blot out, change, and varioully contribute to your de- 
fign, 'till the whole piece is as perfect as you would have it. 

To JAPAN BRASS, ſuch as is us'd to gild braſs buttons, or 
make them laok like gold, $0 "= 

This may be us'd upon leaf-gold, or upon what is called the 

5 or upon Bath metal, which 


Take a pint of ſpirit of wine, and put it into a-retort-glaſs, 3 
then add. 2 quarter of an ounce of gamboge, half an ounce of 
lake, and half an ounce of gum- maſtick; ſet this in a ſand- heat 
for 6 days, or near the fire, or put the body of the retort fre- 
quently in warm water, ſhaking it twice or thrice a day; then 


fer it over a pan of warm ſmall- coal duſt; and having firſt 


well-clean'd the metal, do it over thinly with this varniſh, and 
it will appear of the colour of gold; it may be Alec in a de- 
clining oven, and it will not rub oflIl . py 
N. H. This is a good varniſh to mix with any colours that in- 
cline to red, aud the white varniſh to mix with thoſe colours 
that are pale, or of any other ſort. VVV 
JARGONS of Ayernia, ro make thoſe red that are of a gri- 
delin colour. * : „ 
Theſe JARGONS are little ſtones commonly faund in that 
country, and ſeveral other places in France. e 
They are red and ſhining. like the Facinth, which has gain'd 
them the name of falſe Facinths, becauſe they much imitate 
that Precious ſtone. 3 
But there are many of theſe ſmall ſtones found, which are 
not of a red colour, but a kind of a gridelin. Ds | 
Ze | A 
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To theſe you may ive a red tincture, with as much eaſe as 


you can take it away rom the other, to convert them into dia- 
2 monds. 


To give a red colour to Fargons, that are of a gridelin, you 


2 muſt take equal parts of purified ſal-armoniac, and of tartar. 
XZ calcin'd to whiteneſs, as is ſhewn elſewhere; mix theſe mat- 
ters well in fine 3 then ſtratify the Jargons in a cruci- 
ble, layer upon 


1 


ayer, beginning and ending with the powders. 
Then put the crucible in a good coal-fire, but not hot e- 
nough for the ſtones to melt; but only to grow red-hot, that 


they may be the better 5 by the tincture the ma- 

terials will give it. Then let t 

will take as fine and ſhining a red tincture, as the true and fineſt 
natural Fargons of this colour have. | 


it cool ; and by this method thi 


The way of extracting a tincture of JARGON de Auvergne, 
and to make very fair and hard diamonds of them. 
Theſe ſtones may be made white and hard like true dia- 


monde, by taking away their tincture, which is no deſpicable 
| ſecret; there have been roſe- diamonds made of them fo fine, 
2 thar the beſt goldſmiths have been miſtaken in them, and 
thought them true diamonds. , i 


Theſe Jargons mult be bail'd in a batneym of mutton-ſuet, - 


wherein they will loſe all their red colour, and become white. 
Then take equal parts of emery of Spain, reck-cryſtal, pu- 
M ies ewe: and ſulphureous Tripoli, the whole reduc'd into fine 
powder, and ſearced through a fine ſieve; make a paſte of it 
with aqua-vite, and with this cement your Jargons in a large 
Crucible, layer upon layer, then cover with another, and lute 
them well, then ſer it in a furnace over a gentle fire for half 
an haur; then augment your fire till it be hot enough for fu- 


= ſion, in which leave the whole for 14 hours: then let the fire 


>, 


go out, and the crucible cool of itſelf, wherein, after you have 
broke it, you will find your ſtones of a very fine diamond co- 
= Jour, hard, ſhining, and ſparkling, like the true ones, which you 
may have poliſh'd and work'd up. | 


his ſulphureous Tripoli, which enters into the compoſition 


A of this paſte, being not commonly known, I ſhall ſhew the 
way of making it, as follows. 5 


Take equal parts of 4 crud? antimony, and common ſul- 


1 phur, and grind them to fine powder on a porphyry-ſtone, and 
make them into a paſte with vizegar, which when it is dry, will 
eealily crumble. 5 . 


This is the ſulphureous Tyipoli, made uſe of for this purpoſe. | 
Some perſons in taking away the colour from Fargons, and 


9 giving them the hardneſs and whiteneſs of diamonds, have made 
3 ule of barley-meal, making a paſte with it, and diſtil'd vinegar, 


im- 


JB 
impregnated with lead, with which they ſtratify the ſtones or 
Fargons in a Crucible, covered with another, and well luted ; 
which they afterwards put in a gradual, round, or wheel fire for 
6 hours. But this way they could not give them the true dia- 
mond colour. | | 

Some alſo ſtratiſy their ſtones with pounded coal, which they 


Put ina crucible, covered and luted, which they ſet on the fire 


for 6 hours, ſo that the crucible be always red-hot. 
But this way is not to be approv'd, becauſe the coals may dry 


the humour of the ſtone, and calcine it. 


To turn JARGONS into DIAMONDS. Here I give ano- 
ther way of making precious ſtones much harder, there being 
no Saturn employ'd therein, which always makes ſtones ſofter 
and heavier, what preparation ſoever you uſe of it. 

Here I ſhall direct to the uſe of only natural cryſtal, and ſome 
materials added to it, to give it the colours of all forts of pre- 
cious ſtones. | EIT, | 
Allo in the compoſition of the materials of theſe Gems, fine 
and pure ſalt of tartar prepar'd, which is to open the cryſtal, 


and make it the better imbibe the colour of the tinctures given 


to it, whichayill make the ſtones appear more fine and ſhining. 
Io prepare the cryſtal, you mult firſt calcine it, that is, by 
heating it redzhot in a crucible, and quenching it often in cold 
water, changing the water each time. 5 

But infteqd of grinding to an impalpable powder on marble, 
you muſt pound it in a braſs mortar, with a peſtle of the ſame, 
and not ule either iron or marble, and then the cryſtal is to be 
peak mh through a fine fieve.: and this is the baſis of gems in ge- 
NETM. „ *** 
JASPER is a precious ſtone, that does not differ much from 
2 excepting chat it is ſofter, and does not take ſo good a 
poliſh. 


In ſome Faſpers nature has amus dd herſelf, in repreſenting ri- 
vers, trees, animals, landskips, &c. as if they were painted. 
The florid Faſper, found in the Pyreneans, is uſually ſtain d 


with various colours; tho” there are ſome which have but one 


Colour, as red or green; but theſe are the leaſt valuable. 3 
The moſt beautiful is that bordering on the colour of laque or 
purple; next to that, the carnation: but what is now ulually Þ 


taken, is green ſpotted with red. es ht rb 
ASSEMIN, [in miniature, | cover it with a lay of white ; 


J. B. fignifies James Binchius. 


J. B. and a bird, is another different mark of a different Au- 3 
thor in a David, who ſets his foot on Goliah's head, after Albert 


Durer's manner. 


'' £24600 


ſhaded. with black and white. For the outſide of the leaves add 4 
a little byzre, giving the half of each on that ſide a faint reddiſh # 
_ caſt of carmine. FN — 


3 

' +" 
1 
1 285 
vc 
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J. BONASOF. 1544.7 yy 
. ſtands for Julio Bona ſoni fecit. 
C 7 | | | 
3 J. B. M. ſignifies John Baptifta of Mantua, who was ſcholar 
to Julio Romano; he engrav'd the burning of Troy, and other 
pieces of his own invention. 1 


1 J. B. F. ſtands for Fames Belli, a Frenchman, fecit, or Belli fecit. 
= 1. C. z. 88 Ceſar Procaccinus inventor. 
9 CONOGRAPHY. Deſcription of Images, or of antient 
ſtatues of marbles and copper, of buſts and ſemi buſts, of paint- 
ings in freſco, moſaic works, and antient peices of miniature. 
_TiCTHYOCOLLA, iſing-glaſs: Schroder tells us, it is made 
from a fiſh, which is common in the Danube; the fiſh having 
no bones but about the head. . 
After it is cut in ſmall pieces, they boil it in water to a thick 


” SS Www * 
= 


; jelly, which is ſpread abroad and dry'd, then roll'd up, and 
" 2 brought to us in the form we ſee it in the ſhops. 
@ II EA, is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] by a beautiful lady, 


. rapp'd into the air, covering her nakedneſs only with a fine white 
2 veil; a flame on her head, her forehead ſurrounded with a cir- 
u cle of gold, ſet with Jewels; ſhe has the image of nature in her 
7 arms, to which ſhe gives ſuck, and points at a very fine coun- 
ad mm underneath. . . 
dhe js in the air, becauſe immaterial, and conſequently immu- 
| table; naked, exempt from corporeal paſſions ; the white veil 
© 2 doubles the purity of Ideas, differing from corporeal things; 
* the golden circle denotes the perfection of ideas, being the model 
. F of all things; the country pointed at, the inferior ſenſible world. 
= = IDOLATRY, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a woman 
bdlind, upon her knees offering incenſe to the ſtatue of a brazen bull. 
* hlind, becauſe ſhe does not rightly perceive whom ſhe ought 
* 2 principally to adore, and worſhip; it needs no farther explana- 
tion, forall thoſe acts of adoration ſhe blindly renders to crea- 
2 tures, whereas ſhe ought to adore her creator Only. 
WY - JEALOUSY. This paſſion wrinkles the forehead, the eye- 


one 2 brows are ſunk down and knit, and the eye-ball is half hid un- 


der the eye-brows, which turn towards the object; it ſhould ap- 
5 2 Pear full of fire, as well as the white of the eye, and the eye- lid; 
ur the noſtrils are pale, more open, and more mark'd than ordi- 
ay nary, and drawn backwards, ſo as to make wrinkles in the 
5 3 cheeks. The mouth is fo ſhut, as to ſhew that the teeth are cloſed; 
4 J 1 tie corners of the mouth are drawn back, and very much ſunk 
an” = down; the muſcles of the Jaws appear ſunk; the colour of the 


ice is partly enflam'd, and partly yellowiſh ; the lips pale or 
2 livid. And thus it muſt be deſcrib'd in drawing, c. | 
* JEAT, ſometimes call'd black amber, is a mineral, or a foſſile 
2 None, extremely black, formed of a lapidific, or bituminous 
1 - e juice 


< IMP 


uice in the earth, in the manner of coal: it works like amber, 
and has moſt of its qualities. 9 


It abounds in Dauphin; but the beſt in the world, is ſaid to 
be produc'd in ſome of the northern parts of Exgland. N 
here is alſo a factitious jeat made of glaſs, in imitation of the 
mineral jeat. 5 | 
This is drawn out into long hollow ſtrings, which are cut, and 
form'd at pleaſure. It is much us'd in embroideries, and in the 
trimmings of mourning, and may be made of any colour, tho 


” 


they are uſually black and white. 3 
J. G. Van Uliet, is the ſame as James Grande homme. 
IGNOBLENESS, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a wo- 

man in a ſhortgarment, becauſe it was permitted to none but noble 
 woren, to wear long robes. Her hair uncombed, denotes low pe- 
beian thoughts, that never riſe to any thing conſiderable; her ailes 
ears, that Reis indocile; an owlon her head, which differs from 
the ordinary birds, and their ſpecies, in not being known; as the 
plebeian has no pedigree : her ſweeping with a broom ſhews, 
chat the vulgar are employ'd in ſervile things, not capable of di- 
vine, moral, or natural ones. 
J. H. ſtands for Ferom Hopfer. 
J. K. ſtands for James Rewer. : I, 
J. L. fec. fignifies Fohannes Livius fecit. He engrav'd after 
Rembrant's manner. „ 2 
I. M. ſtands for Iſrael Meck in certain ſubjects of the paſſion, 
and Other plates, ſee 1. V. M. The fame mark was alſo usd by 7 
Iſrael Martino, ſuppos d to be the ſame with Bon Martino, who * 
Hem 1490. ©. VVV =_ 
IMITATION, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a wo- 
man holding pencils in her right hand, a mask in her left, and 
an ape at her feet. VV # 
The pencilsare the inſtruments of the art that imitates colours; 


G .T7Y/4& 


and the figure produced by nature, or by art itſelf ; the mask ; b 
and ape demonſtrate rhe imitation of human actions; the ape g 


imitates men, and the other the deportment of men upon the 


tage. : „„ | 
IMPERIAL LILLY [in miniature] this flower is of 2 co- 
lours, viz. yellow and red, or orange colour. : ie 


Colour the firſt with orpiment, and ſhade with gall. ſtone and a of 
little wvermilion. . Me 
Cover the ſecond with orpiment and vermilion, and ſhade with 7 
gall-ſtone and vermilion, doing the beginning of the leaves, net g0 
to the ſtalk, with /ake and bytre very deep, and all veins of this 
mixture along the leaf. nt 
Do the green with verditer and maſticole, ſhaded with iris and the 
nu. 5 11 5 Mes ene, JN 
8 oo | IN. ta 


1 


your picture very faintly. 


taken out of the heart of a large tree, growing plentifully in the 


RD 
- INCONSTANCY, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a 
woman all in blue, ſetting her foot upon agreat crab ; like the 
cancer in the Zodiac; with the moon in her hand. The crab de- 
notes irreſolution, it going fomeritnes forward, and ſometimes 
backward: fo do fickle men. The moon, changeableneſs, ne- 
ver remaining for one hour the ſame. The blue reſembles the 


colour of the waves of the fea, which are extreme inconſtant. 


How to draw with INDIAN INK. This is to be done 
after the manner of waſhing, or inſtead of Indian, you may tem- 
per lamp-black or burnt bread. 2] 

Temper either of theſe in fair water, in a ſhell, or upon your 
hand; and the our-lines having been firft drawn with a coal or 
black lead, dip the point of an indifferent ſharp pencil into fair 
water, and then into the nan izk, and draw all the outlines of 

2. Take notice, that all the temperature af Indian Ink muſt be 
very thin, wateriſh, and not too black. | 1 
3. When it is dry, rub out the out-lines, which you drew 
with the coal, with a bit of ſtale white bread; if too black, then 
daſh on your ſhadows very faintly, and deepen by degrees, at 
pleaſure; and finiſh it with ſtipples, it being moſt advantageous 
to any one who ſhall practiſe limning. | 5 

4. Be ſure not to take too much ink in your pencil, which 
you may prevent by drawing it thro' your lips. „ 

F. Never lay your ſhadows on too deep, but deepen them 
down by degrees; for if they are too deep, they cannot be 
heightened again. ENT 
INDIAN RED, is a colour of a body; yet is uſeful for a 
back-ground for flowers, at a diſtance, being uſed with gum- 
Water. | Po 
T pere is alſo an earth brought from the Iſle of Night, which has 
been found to mix extremely well with gum-water; tho' it being 
of a viſcous nature, it requires leſs gum than moſt other colours, 
and as it is naturally fit for uſe, without grinding, and is viſcous, 
ſoit will, without doubt, mix with oi as well as with water. 

There is one thing very extraordinary in this earth, 7. e. that 


t you rub a deal-board with it, it makes it exactly of the colour 
of mohogany wood, and ftains it fo deep, and with fo much 
ſtrength, that it is hard to get it out with waſhing. 


And tho” the earth is very dry, yet it has not been able to be 


got out of papers, in which it has been carried in a pocket. 


INDIAN BEAN, to paint (in miniature) ſhade the middle 


| leaves with late only; and add to it a little altramarine for 
the reſt: as for the green, verditer, and ſhade with Tric. 


INDIAN WOOD, calbd alſo Jamaica and Campeche 29064, is 


illes 


IND 


iſles of Jamaica, Campeche, &c. It is uſed in dying; its decoc- 1 
tion is very red: and it has been obſery'd, that putting ſome of 


this decoction into 2 bottles, and mixing a little powder of Alun 
with the one, it will become of à very beautiful red, which will 
hold; the other in a days time becoming yellow, tho? both bot- 
tles were ſtopp'd from the air alike; and if a little of the ſame 


decoction were expos d to the air, it would become as black as 


ink, in the ſame ſpace of time. 3 
INDIGO, a drug of a deep blue colour, brought hither from 


the Weſt-Indies. 


It is made of the leaves of a plant, call d by the Spaniards 

Anil, and by us Indigo. 

The method of preparing it is as follows 
When the plant has grown to a certain height, 


y 


of vat, putting to them as much water as will cover them. 


©, Theſe' are boil'd together for the i ace of 24 hours; and at 3 
the top ſwims a ſcum, with all the diffe 2 


rent colours of the rain- 


bow. 


Then the water is let off into another veſſel, where they agi- 
tate it, and ſtir it about labociouſly, with five or ſix poles fitted 
for that purpoſe. This they do till the water becomes of a deep 

Tory and till the grain (as they call it) forms itſelf; which theß 
diſcover; by taking a little of it out into another veſſel, and ſpit- #7 
ting in it; for if then they perceive a blueiſh dreg ſubſiding, 


they ceaſe beating ir. The matter then precipitates of itſelf, to 


the bottom of the veſſel; and when it is well ſettled, they pour oft 
the water. . | n Md 
After this, they take off the Indigo, and put it into little linnen 
bags, and let it drain; this done, they put it into ſhallow wooden 
boxes, and when it begins to dry, they cut it into ſlices, and ſet 


them to dry and harden in the ſun. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Indigo, the beſt is that call'd Serquiſſe, 3 


after the name of a village where it is prepar'd. 


We chuſe it in flat pieces of a moderate thickneſs, pretty hard, 
clean, light enough to ſwim in the water, inflammable, of a 
fine blue colour, marked a little on the inſide with ſilver ſtreaks, 
and appearing reddith when rubÞb'd on the nal. 
oY IX it with white, 
to make a blue colour; for without that mixture, it would paint 


* 
„ 


Indigo is us'd by Painters, who griad and 


blackiſh. 


Tris alſo mix'd with yellow, to make a green colour. It is alſo 


us'd by dyers. 


|. To prepare for the INDIGO Dye, You mult firſt have the 
ground of a dye, which is to be put into the kettle, and made as 


Warm as you can bear it ; and afterwards prepare a lye of . 
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| "EM -D 
Iz!he kettle muſt be firſt ld with water and made to boil, then 
4 the pot-aſhes are to be ps in; boil them, and then'put in a 
"2 bowl-full of braun, and three handfuls of adder ; boil them all 
for a quarter of an hour; then remove the fire, and pound the 
Indigo in a mortar to an impalpable powder, and pour ſome of 
the lye upon it. Let it ſtand to ſettle, and then pour ſome of the 
Indigo dye into the blue dye 9075 and proceed thus, till the 
proper quantity of Indigo is turn d into the dye: then beat what 
remains a ſecond time, and let it ſtand to ſettle, and pour the 
ye into the blue copper, repeating this till you have turn d a pro- 
per quantity of Indigo to lye, which mult all be poured intothe 
copper, then you muſt proceed to dye your ſtuffs, G60. 
"3 The Indigo dye. Allow to every quarter of a pound of Indigo 
ga pound and a half of pot-aſbes, and a quarter of a pound of mad- 
dier, 3 handfuls of wheaten bran, boil theſe for 7 or 8 minutes, 
and then let it ſtand to ſettle ; pour off the clear part of the ſuds 
or liquor, and pound the Indigo very fine, and mix it with a ſuf- 
2 ficient quantity of freſh woad, or ſtale Indigo, and then pour the 
ſuds upon it, and let it boil for 24 hours, and it will be ready to 
dye withal. k es Oy Oy of 0970 WRne 
D prepare the dye copper, Firſt throw in a pint of wheater 
bran, next to that the woad, and after that, 2 pound of madaer, 
then fill the copper with water, and make i boil for 3 hours; 
then pour it off into the vat, and let it ſtand till it is of a due con- 
( ſiſtence; then boil the copper full of water, and pour it into the 
dye ſuds, and cover it up warm; let it ſtand 2 hours to ſettle, 
and look upon it every hour, till it becomes blue. 5 3 
Then, according to the quantity of ſtuffs to be dyed, put in 
Z or 4 pound of Iadigo, and 3 pound of pot-aſbes, let it ſtand 
to ſettle and dye with this liquor; taking care always to ſtir it; 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand 2 hours after every time you have 
2 dyed with it: after which time you may dye with it again, ad- 
dinga ſufficient quantity of lime, if you uſe it often, always let- 
e, iing ir ſtand 2 hours, and then adding lime and ſtirring it. 
Ho to prepare the INDIGO dye for the lye, in conjunction 


ard, vuith the Provence BLUE, and make it laſting for ſtuffs, filks, 
f a 2 woollen, and linien. 8 | 
aks, It the ware is to have a deep dye, you muſt firſt prepare it in 
tartar and vitriol; but if of alight dye, in alum and tartar. 
ute, #F Boil 3 pound of browvr wood in a bag, in a kettle of water, for 
aint half an hour, then take it our and dry it, and let the dye grow 
2 cool enough for you to bear your hand in it; then make uſe of 
allo 


your Izaigo and Aſbes (as in the direction for the blue dye) with 
ell the reſt of the uſeful and remedying drugs, from beginning to 
the the end, as there directed. 25h 
2 When 


4 


[0 


75 


When the blue dye has ſtood 24 houts, and the Indigo has 

- Come to its perfect ſtrength, and begins to be blue, firſt dye 
what you would have of a deep blue, and the lighteſt laſt: ane 
N work d the dye half an hour, let it reſt for an hour, and ſo | 
e nn. -: FT: | E 
If the lye be too weak, you may ſtrengthen it at pleaſure. 4 
The way of mixing the Provence blue with woad for ſilk, woo!- |, 


15 
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len, and linnen ware ; and to improve the BLUE. W : 
.  Terequires 3 waters to prepare the woad, and if you would uſe p 
the Provence blue with woad and indigo, no brown wood is to be 7, 
put in the firſt water, and then you muſt conſider how the woad 2 
comes from the lye.. „%% abated BE 42 
For the 1 boil a pound of brown wood in a bag; 
to de ſure taking care that there be no bran in the water. 8 
For the third water, uſe 2 pound of brown wood, but if you 
Would have the dye deeper, then make your dye deeper in tbe 
p dye linen thread BLUE. For every 6 pound of thread, 
take half a pound of Alum, 5 ounces of tartar, 2 quarts of ſha p p 
x bs ſet it over in the fire, and as ſoon as it boils, put in he 
through freſh water. „„ Tikes bo TSS | 
And afterwards dye it blue. Take a pound of boiled brown | 
Word, 3 quarters of an Ounce of verdigreaſe powdered, one quart 3 
of ſharp lye, the galls of 2 oxen or cows, half an ounce of cal- 
cin'd tartar, half an ; 
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ounce of calcin'd white vitriol; put in 
dhe thread at twice, ſo that you may dye it light or deep at ple—- 
ſure; and then the thread having firſt lain two hours in the woad +& 


: 71 Gems Preparation. ſuds, as in this dye, and the colour will be "With 
And laſtly, the thread dyed with Indigo, ought to be rinſed |! 
through warm water, in order to give it the better luſtre. our 

INDOCIBILIT V, is repreſented in Painting, &c.] by a Hin-v 
woman of a ruddy complexion, lying all along, holding an 4 by Ihen 
the bridle, the bit in his mouth, in one hand, and leans her in, 

elbow of the right arm upon an hog on the ground, a black hood d a 


on her head. 4. 


On the ground ſignifies her indocility, not being able to riſe Wnce 
higher, but ſtands {fill ; her ignorance is imitated by the als. Mat f 
The hog denotes inſenſibility and ſtupidity, never being good til WMpint 

dead. The hood intimates, that black never takes any other colour. ¶ the 
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5 IND Us, the River, is painted with a graveand jovial aſpect, 
© crowned with a garland of its country flowers, by its ſide a ca- 


4 nel (from yaa) it is repreſented pleaſantly grave; as an em- 
0 plem of the Indian policy. | $2545 Wop © $14 | 


This is faid to be the greateſt river in the world, receiving into 
, ts chanel 60 other great and famous rivers,'and above 100 
„ geſſer. | GE UH 
__ X INGENUITY, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a young 
ſe Fark of a vehement daring aſpect; with a helmet, whoſe cre 
De F an eagle's wings of divers colours on his ſhoulders, with a 
ad pow Ki arrow, as if he would let fly. | ; 
This youth ſhews that the intellect never grows old; his aſpect, 
g ſtrength and vigour; the eagle, generoſity and loftineſs; the 
pow and arrow, inquiſitiveneſs and acuteneſs. 5 
u INJUSTICE, is repreſented in Painting, &c.] by a man 
he in a white garment full of ſpots; a ſword in one hand, and a 
lobe in the other; the tables of the law all broken to pieces on 


ad, he ground; blind of the right eye; trampling on the balance. 


* 


2 Þ The garment denotes injuſtice to be the corruption and ſtain of 
he he mind; the laws broken, the non-obſervance of them, being 


2 


5 it geſpiſed by malefactors; and due weighing of matters neglected, 


J intimated by the balance. The blind eye ſhews that be ſees 
un jnly with the left, that is, what is for his own intereſt. 

art INK, a very good Black for Writing, Take rain water 
cal- o quarts, nut galls only broken into bits half a pound, cop- 
in "eras 4 ounces, alum 4 ounces; infuſe all in a gentle heat for 
le:- I month, add gum Aravbick 4 ounces, which diſſolve in it, and 


PR 


oad ep the mixture for uſe. 


Another black writing INK. Take rain-water 2 quarts, nut- 
uch Wlls broken into little bits 4 ounces; digeſt them in a ſand-heat 
the pr a week: then diſſolve 2 ounces and a half of vitriol or 
P pperas in a pint of rain water by boiling it gently; adding 
uſe the diflolution a little gum Aravick: being diſſolved, mix it 
Ube ich the water and galls; digeſt in a ſand-heat for a week; 

d keep the clear for uſe. . 
nſed Another very good NK for writing. Take ponderous galls, 
J ounces, reduce them to powder, infuſe them in 3 pints of 
5 a n-water, ſetting it in the fun or a gentle heat for 2 days; 
{s by ien take common or Roman vitriol 3 ounces, powder it, put 
s her in, and {ſet it in the ſun for 2 days more, ſhake it well, and 
hood d an ounce of good gum Arabick. 3 


Another good black INK. Take 3 pints of rain-water, 3 
o riſe nces of nut-galls broken. into little bits, digeſt them in a ſand- 
> als. Mat for a week, then add 2 ounces ot copperas or vitriol to 
2d till Wpint of rain- water, boil it gently till it is diſſolved, ny | 
our. ¶ the diffolution a little gum Arabick, which, when it is diſ- 

IN- Vol. II. | - ND — ſolved, 
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ſolved, mix it with the water and galls; digeſt it for a week in 


INK 


a ſand-heat, and keep the clear for uſe. 1 
Another black writing INK. Take white wine 2 quarts, 
log-wood ground, or ſhavings of it, one pound: boil them 
till a quart is conſumed; then ſtrain the liquor from the wood, 7 
and put into it 8 ounces of nut-gails | bruiſed, pomegranate Þ 
peels 4. ounces ; mix and digeſt in a ſand-heat for a week, tha- 7 
king it 4 or 5 times a day: then add to it 4 ounces, of ro- 
man vitriol or green copperas, and digeſt it 2 days more; after ? 


which, add gam Arabick 4 ounces ; digeſt 24 Hours, and ſtrain * | 


all out into another veſſel, and keep the Ink for uſe. $ 
Note, 1. That the feces will ſerve again for the ſame quantity = 
of liquor or logwood Infuſion. 5875 955 = 
2. That rain-water ſeems to be better for this purpoſe then 
white wine. | 
3. That probably the quantity of gum Arabick is too much. 
Another very good black writing INK. Take ſtrong ſtale * 
beer half a gallon (or white or red wine the fame quantity!) 4 
old nails 3 or 4 pounds; digeſt in a cold place for 8, 10, F 
12 months; then decant off the clear liquor or tincture. Take a 
Catechu in fine powder 3 ounces, common brandy half a pint, 6 
2 


mix, and in a ſand- heat make a ſtrong tincture, which decant: 


mix this with the former tincture, and it becomes a black Ink. © 

Another very excellent black writing INK. Take water in 
which a large quantity of old nails has lain for a year or tw) 
a gallon, nut-galls broken into little bits a pound; common 
vitriol or Oper 4 ounces; infuſe all together for a mont) 
ſtirring or ſhaking the veſſel very well 5 or 6 times every day. 

Then add gum Arabick cut into bits 2 ounces; diſſolve ant 


2 quarts, nut-galls only broken into ſmall bits half a pound, 
copperas 2 ounces; infuſe all in a gentle ſand-heat for 6 ween 
ſhaking rhe bottle 4 or 5 times every day; then diſſalve in! 
4 ounces of gum aravick, (or leſs may be better) and let! 
ſtand upon the fæces for uſe. 5 1 
To make the LONDON Powder INR. Take 10 ounce 
of the cleareſt nut-galls, bruiſe them and ſift the powder ver # 
fine; then add 2 ounces of white copperas, 4 ounces of Roma: 
vitriol, gum Arabick or ſandarach an ounce; pound and ſift then : 
very fne, ſo that though they appear white, a little of it being p F 
into water, it will in a little time turn black; and an ound . 
oi powder will make a pint of very black Ink. 1 
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= INK 
p make JAPAN, or ſvining INK. Take gum Arabick and 


e 


Noman vitriol of each an ounce, galls well bruiſed a pound, put 
„them into rape vinegar, or vinegar made of clear imall beer; 
m ſet them in a warm place; ſtir them often till the liquor be- 
4, comes black; then add to a gallon an ounce of ivory black, 
„and a quarter of a pint of ſeed-/ac varniſh, and it will be a cu- 
a. 3 rious black ſhining Ink. 5 1 
„% D make a POWDER INK, 10 rub on Paper. Take about 
ten 20 nut-galls, reduce them to a very fine powder; take half an 
zin dunce of Roman vitriol, and as much gum Arabick and gum ſan- 

duarach, powder and ſift them very fine, then mingle them to- 
tity 2 rg and rub the paper hard with a piece of cotton, and po- 
lin it with a piece of ivory; write with water, and in a little 
hn dime the letters you write will appear a fine black, as if written 
with the beſt Ink. 5 

w make China INK. Take /amp-black purified 8 ounces, 
indigo 2 ounces, ivory black one ounce, peach-ſtone black half 
an ounce: beat all together, and make a maſs; make it into a 
2 paſte with water in which a very little gum Arabick has been 
2 diſſolved; and ſo form them into „ ſquare tablets. 
A ſhining Japan or China INK. Take an ounce of lamp- 
black, and clarify it in an earthen pipkin to take out the droſs, 
2 2 drams of indigo, half a dram of peach black, one dram of black 
endive burnt; reduce them to a very fine powder, and then with 
a moiety of fig-leaf water, and another part of milk, and a very 
I 3 m Arabic, when they are well mixed, make them up 

or uſe. 3 5 

d make Indian INK. Take horſe-beans, burn them till they 
a ere perfectly black, grind them to a fine powder, and with a 

weak gum arabick water make it into a paſte, which form into 
long ſquare cakes. 2 
A black INK which waniſhes in 24 hours. Boil or digeſt 
er; nut-galls 24 hours, in groſs powder, in aqua fortis, add to them 

vitriol or copperas and a little fal armoniack, and it is done: 
what is written with this will vanith in 24 hours. 

To make Red writing INK. Take raſpings of Brazil one 
ounce, white lead and alum of each 2 drams; grind and mingle 
them, infuſe them in urine one pound, with 2 ſcruples of gum 
| ler u Arabick, or a dram at moſt. 5 

Another Red INK. Take wine vinegar a pint, raſpings of 
& Brazil x ounce, alum half an ounce, infuſe all for 10 days; 
then boil it gently, and add to it 5 drams of gum arabick ; diſ- 
ſolve the gum, ſtrain and keep it for uſe. » 5 
Note, that 2 drams of gum in ſome caſes may be enough. 
Jo make Red writing INK with Vermilion. Grind vermi- 
ound lion well upon a porphyry ſtone _ common water; dry 5 
a N 2 an 
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Spelter, in aqua fortis made of nitre and alum; precipitate with ſuc 


pure white . of antimony you may do the ſame. 


ground, and a ſun- flower in the other. The ſtarry . ſignifies or 


and put it into a glaſs veſſel, to which put urine; ſhake it, let . 
gel 
Tit 


ſcent of the urine, laſtly, mix it with freſh glair, and keep it 3; 


ls, &c. TY | | : 
T Another Green INK. Diſſolve verdigreaſe in vinegar, then 
ftrain it, and grind it with a little honey and mucilage of gun th 
tragacanth upon a porphyry ſtone. . 
Another Green INK Boil verdigreaſe with argol in fair wi 
2. and then diſſolve in it a little gm Arabick, and it will be if 
00d. 5 | $1 — 5 
0 A Green Printing INK. Grind Spaniſh green with liquid en 
warniſh, or linſeed oil; and after the ſame manner you may wa 
make a Printer's Blue, by grinding azure with linſeed oil. 

An INK to write upon Pack paper. Diſfolve Tin-glafs, or 1 


oil of tartar; edulcorate perfectly wich fair water, and dry it fine 


in a glaſs Baſon; mix this powder with gum water, and it wi! 


To take INK out of printed books. or. pictures, Wet a little 3 


yellow. Spirt of vitriol will do the ſame. 


Ws . | 3 
INSPIRATION is repreſented [in Painting &c.] by a glitter pt 
ing ray in a ſtar- light night, darting at the breaſt of a young man tog 
in yellow; his hair knotted, mix d with ſerpents; looking up u be 
heaven, holding in one hand a naked ſword, the point to t 
the grace of Gop inſpiring the mind; the hair, &c. that? 
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1 inner can have only brutiſh and horrid thoughts; looking up- 
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Sg 


RX 
b Wee 


et ward, that without grace and inſpiration the mind cannot be 


elevated above earthly things. The Heliotrope denotes that as 
it always turns toward the fun, fo a finner once inſpired turns 


* 


with all affection towards Go p. 1 

Z INSTITUTION is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a 
e- Vvoman holding in her hand a little basket with ſwallows in it; 
he which they ſay is the Hieroglyphick of Inſtitution among the Egyp- 


S8 7 7 


u tians, from the benefit given to mortals by OHrit and Ceres, from 
W whom they received the laws of living well, and the precepts 
„ot tilling the ground; Oſjris was taken for Jupiter, and Ceres 
ith the Goddeſs of Corn. OR w”_— 
Manual INSTRUMENTS wfed in Painting, &c. Theſe are 
1th | four; viz. the Grinding- Stone and Maller, Pencils and Tables to 
ter limn on; and little ſhells, gallipots, or glaſſes to hold your 
colours. HT $i 
ale '* As to the grinding-ſtone, it may be of porphyry, ſerpentine, or 
In *Zmarble,; but rather a pebble, for that is the beſt of all other B 
and the muller only of pebble, which keep very clean. 
een Theſe may eaſily de bought of marblers or ſtone- cutters in 
London, &c. 0 | | 
hen As for Pencils, chuſe thoſe that are faſt in the quills, and 
Bun hat come to ſharp points after you have drawn them 2 or 3 
times through your mouth; ſo that although large, their points 
Fair vill come to be as ſmall as a hair, which then are good; but 
l be if they ſpread, or have any extravagant hairs, they are naught. 
heſe Perils, after they have been often uſed, muſt have their 
quid ends well rubb'd with ſoap, and be then laid a while in warm 
may water to ſteep, and afterwards taken out and be well waſhed in 
Mair water. Eo ol i CE 
o As for the Table, it muſt. be made of pure fine paſte-board, 
with ſuch as cards are made of ( of what thickneſs you pleaſe) very 


Iry E body ſlick d, and glaz d with a dog's tooth. „ 
t Wil Take a piece of this paſte- board of the bigneſs you intend the 
With picture, and a piece of the fineſt and whiteſt parchment you 
can get, (virgin parchment) which cut of equal bigneſs with the 
little Fpaſte-board ; with thin white new-made ſtarch ; paſte the parch- 
aſh i ment to the paſte-board, with the out- ſide of the skin outwards ; 
a ay the ſtarch on very thin and even, and being thus paſted, let 
ke 1 zit dry thoroughly : then the grinding- ſtone being clean, lay the 
I eerd thereon with the parchment ſide downwards, and rub the 
litter other ſide of the paſte-board as hard as you can, with a boar's 
3 man tooth ſer in a ſtick ; then let it be thoroughly dry, and it will 
up i de fit to work or limn any curious thing upon. . 
to the $ The ſhells, &c. which hold or contain the colours ought to be 
gnife Worſe muſcle-ſhells, which may be got in July about the fides of 


9 


* 


JAP 
rivers; but the next to theſe are ſmall muſcle-ſhells, or inſtead | 
thereof little glaſſes made in the ſame form. | 2 

Having thus prepared your table and card, lay a ground of 
fleſh-colour before you begin your work; and this muſt be tem- 
pered according to the complexion of the face to be drawn. 

If the complexion be fair, temper white, red-lead, and late 
together; if a ſwarthy one, temper with the white and red a 
little fine maſticote, or Engliſh ober... „ 


2 . 


But you are to take notice, that your ground ought always to 


be fairer than the face you are to draw; . becaule it is an eaſy * 
matter to darken a light colour; but difficult to lighten a 
deep one. i e e 
Having thus prepared your ground, lay it upon your card with 
a pencil full of colour, and rather thin and wateriſh, than thick 
and grofs, and with 2 or 3 daubs of your large pencil lay it on 
in N the quicker it is laid on, the evener the colour 
WALES ai arte: EY „ 
He ſure that you cover rather too much of your card than 
too little with this prime colour; ſomewhat more of the card 
with the ground colour, than you ſhall employ for the face. 
; Then take a pretty large pillar of ivory or cocus wood, and be- 
fore you begin to work, temper certain little heaps of ſeveral 
ſhadows for the face, which mix with your finger about the 


Pallat. 5 


The Names of the principal Inſtruments that are uſed in the Art 
Re” of making Glaſs. [See the Plate. 77". 


to be of iron, with a little wooden handle on the top. | 


The rod marked B ought to be of iron, but not hollow; this 


mer, ſo that there remains nothing to do to it, but to perfect it. 
The ſciſſors mark d C are thoſe which ſerve to cut the Glas 

v ben it comes off from the firſt hollow Iron, when it is given 
to the maſter-workman. 1 55 
The ſhears marked D ſerve to cut and ſhape the great glaſſes, 
as alſo the leſſer, to open them and make them more capacious. 
The inſtruments marked E ſerve to finiſh the work, which 
the Tallaus call Ponteglo, eke, Procello, Spiei, and alſo Bor. 
Felle; whereof we want the figure 

© "The great ladle marked F is of iron, the end of the handle 
being only done over With wood; it is with this you take out 
the metal of the great pot when it is refined, and put it into 
the little ones for the work men. I 


Ihe little ladle marked G is alfo of iron, and covered with 
wood at the handle ʒ this ſerves for sximming the metal, and urn = 
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off the Alkalick Salt which ſwims on the top, as alſo to take 
the metal our of the pots, and eaſt it into water to refine it after 
a method to be hereafter treated of in its place. 


The great and little ſnovels, or peels, marked H, and which 


are hollow, having the edges turned up all round except at the 
end, ſerve only to take up the great glaſſes. The leſs is called 
the little ſhovel, and they make uſe of one like this to draw 
cout the coals and aſhes of the furnace where the fire is made. 


The hooked fork marked I {ſerves to ſtir the matter in the 


"Mp pots; it ought to be all of iron except the handle. 


The rake marked K is alſo of Iron, and the handle of wood, 


tit ſerves to ſtir the matter, as alſo to move about the fritt in 
the firſt oven. eee e ons 


The inſtrument marked L is for making chamber-pots. 
The fork marked M is made alſo of iron, and the handle of 


3 wood; there are of them of ſeveral bigneſſes, they ſerve to 
carry the glaſs- works into the upper oven to cool them. They 
make uſealſo of forks in glaſs-houſes, when they change the pots 


in the furnace. | 


The great ladle, marked N, is of braſs, and hollow, full of 

boles about the bigneſs of a pea; its handle towards the bottom 

is of iron, and the top of wood. This ladle ſerves to take off 
the Altaiick ſalt from the kettles, as faſt as the lee evaporates. 
I ̃öhpere are alſo ſeveral moulds both of marble and braſs, and 
2 allo of copper, which ſerve ro make their forks of ſeveral fi- 
_ 7 gures, accordingly as the workman deſigns them in blowing, 

which would be too tedious here to deſcribe. _ | 

INTAGLIO's, are precious ſtones, having the heads of great 
men, inſcriptions, and the like engraven on them; ſuch as we 
; _—_ tly ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, ec. | Pans x 


INTELLIGENCE is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a 


women in a golden crape gown; crowned with a garland ; hold- 


ing a ſphere in one hand, and a ſerpent in the other. J 
Ihe gown ſhews that ſhe ſnould be always ſplendid, and 
| precious like gold, averſe from abject notions; the ſphere. and 


= ſerpent, her creeping along into the principles of natural things, 
that are more imperfect than ſupernatural, and more ſuitable to 
the 4 of our activity 1 5 e 5 K 


* painter makes of the objects that are to enter the compoſition 
of the piece. % Hein nfty. Moyer fog „„ 
| Dy File obſerves, that Invention differs from Diſpofition, and 

that tis theſe two things together that form Compoſitioon. 
Por after having made a good choice of objects proper fo 
the ſubject, they may be ill N and then, tho' the Inwezrion 


4 


vo 


VENTION, [in Painting, &c.] is the choice which cho 


— —— ag ere. 
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be never ſo good, the Diſpoſition or ordonnance will be faulty» 
and the piece will diſpleaſe. 1 
Of all the parts of painting, Invention is that which gives 
the painter the faireſt occaſions of ſhewing his genius, his 
imagination, and good ſenſe. . ä 
. Felibien gives the name Invention to every thing that de- 
pends on the genius of the painter, as the ordonnance, the ni 
diſpoſition of the ſubject, and even the ſubject it ſelf when it 
But the term Invention taken in this ſenſe is no term peculiar an 
to painting, but agrees alſo to other arte. : = 
In another place M. Felibien diſtinguiſhes Invention into two a 
kinds, to wit, that which ariſes immediately from the mind of 1 
the painter, and that which he horrows from ſome other. 2 
INVENTION, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a woman. 
This miſtreſs of arts appears in a white robe, whereon is written 
NON ALIUNDE; having alſo two little wings on her head; wi 


* — 


in one hand holding an image of nature, a cuff on the other, life 
with the motto AD OPERAM. 55 E 
'- Youth denotes many ſpirits in the brain, where invention is 
formed; the white robe the pureneſs of it, not making uſe * 
of other men's labour, as the motto ſhews. The wings, ele- 
vation of intellect; naked arms, her being ever in action, the 
life of invention; the image of nature ſhews her invention. 
JO. GUILL. BAURN, ſignifies John William Baurn. 
JO. AN. BX. ſignifies Fohn Antonius Brixianus, 1538. 
JOHN ab EYK; :conjwonly calld John of Bruges, the happy © 
inventor of the art of painting in oil, anno 14 10, diſciple of his 
brother Hubert, -excell'd in hiſtory- painting, died in 1441, aged ſo 
1 years. e alot Canin; ih wiT©er; ol 
- CORNELIUS JOHNSON, alias JANSENS, was an e. 
cellent painter both in great and little; but above all his por- 7 | 
traits were admirably well done. He was born in, and reſided wir 
along while at Amſterdam, from whence he came. over into div 
Euglaud in the reign of king James I. and drew ſeveral fine ing 
pictures after that king, and moſt of the court. He alſo lived 
in the time of king Charles I. and was contemporary with Van 


— 


_ Dyke; but the grout fame of that maſter ſoon eclipſed his me · 
rits, tho it muſt be owned his pictures had more of neat finiſh- lea. 


ing, ſmooth painting, and labour in drapery throughout the mi 
whole; yet he wanted the true notion of Ergliſh beauty, and of 


that freedom of draught, which the other was maſter of: he 


died in London.. 907 are na eds air 1: ARA 
MARTIN JOHNSON, the famous ſeal-graver, was alſo an ing 


. 
8 . 


extraordinary landskip painter after nature; he was bred, it's true, 
to graving ſeals, but painted in his way equal to any body; be 4 
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„ arrived at a great excellency in landskip views, which he ſtudied 


with application, making a good choice of the delightful pro- 
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ys 
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16 ning of ng 41 75 ITs reign. 4 5 5 
jet TONQL » [to paint in miniature] lay on maſticote and gall- 


d compoſed countenance, but ſomewhat wandering eyes, dreſſed 
in a light habit, with a crown of amaranth, holding in both hands 
an olive- branch with fruit, on the top of which is an honey- 
comb with bees. # e 
n he amaranth denotes ſtability and merrineſs, for it never 
d; withers. The olive and honey-comb denote mirth and long 
r, life, whereunto honey conduces. 3 
IOO, is a pleaſant emotion of the ſoul, in which conſiſts the 
is enjoyment of a good, which the impreſſions of the brain re- 
iſe preſent as hers. 2 TI 
le- lf the ſoul be poſſeſsd with Foy, the forehead is ſerene, and 


he eye-brow without motion, and rais'd in the middle; the eye 
"2 moderately open and ſmiling; the eye-ball brisk, and ſhining ; 
the noſtrils a little open; the corners of the mouth are a little 
rais d; the complexion lively; and the cheeks and lips ruddy. 
py Cee the plate. | 5 St 

his In Foy the pulſe is even and quicker than ordinary, but not 
ed ſo high nor ſo ſtrong as in Love; and one feels an agreeable 


* 
7 


warmth, which is not only in the breaſt, but ſpreads itſelf into 


* 


all the exterior parts of the body. | 
or- TRIS, is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] as a nymph with large 
led wings, e like to a ſemi- circle, the plumes ſet in rows of 
nto divers colours, as yellow, green, red, blue, or purple; her hair hang- 
ine ing before her eyes; her breaſts like clouds; drops of water fall 
„ed ing from her body, and in her hand Iris, or the Flower de Lis. 
Jan [S, [in Painting and Miniature) is done as follows; 
ne- The Perſian or Indian Iris is done by covering the innermoſt 
iſh- leaves with white, and ſhading them with indigo and green 
the mixed together, leaving a ſmalk white ſeparation in the middle 
and of each leaf. „ n 
he As to the outward leaves, you muſt in the fame part lay on 
a lay of maſticote, and ſhade it with gall. ſtone and orpiment, mak- 
» an ing ſmall, deep, and longiſh dots or ſpots, at ſome ſmall di- 
rue, ſtance from each other, upon the upper {ide of all the leaf, and 
he CIOs ir eds 8 . e 
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at the and of eich leaf, make large ſpots of biſtre and lake for | 
ſome, and of indigo alone for others, but very deep. by 
The reſt, and the outſide of the leaves muſt be of the ll 9 
ſort, and maſticote, very pale, and ſhaded with bladder green. I 3 . 
Another ſort of Iris is laid on with purple and white, mixd * 
up with a little more carmine than ultramarine; and for the ” 
| ſhades, but eſpecially for the middle leaves, diminiſh the quan- 0 
tity of the white; and on the contrary, let the ultramarine 


overpower the carmine. And with this colour expreſs veins, z, 


18 — a ſmall yellow nervure on the inſide in the middle of by 
the leaves. © 
Other Iris's again have this nervure on the firſt leaves, whoſe . 
end only is bluer than the reſt. 
Others again are ſhaded and finiſhed with a redder pumpe 
and have alſo a nervure in the middle of the leaves without; 5 Im 
which is to be white, and ſhaded wit h indigo. ; Jrh 
Some of them again are yellow, and are done with a lay of | Jan 


orpiment and maſticote, ſhaded with gall-ſtones, with veins of 
biſtre on the upper fide of the leaf. Y an. 
The greens of them all muſt be of the ſea- colour, mix d wich I vi 
hrs maſticote for the ems and ſtalks, and ſhaded with blad- | 
cr green. 
IRON, is a hard, fuſible and malleable metal, conſiſting me [te 
an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur ; but all impure, ill-mirt, and digeſted, | 


which render it very liable to ruſt. 4 Jos 
i the hardeſt, drpelt, and moſt CR to melt of al 5 
metals. $ Joi 


It may be e by beating it des i in the fire, hammer. 
- ing it, and letting it cool of itſelf; and extinguiſhing it in water | 


bardens it. | Ir 
It may be rendred white by cooling it in ſalammoniac ant 
guick-lime. 4 | w 
The ſtrongeſt temper of Tron is ſaid to be that, which i it als 8 2 
in the juice of ſtrain'd worms. = 


A red-hot Iran apply'd to a roll of ſul ohur, wilt diſſolve and 00 
fall into a fine duſt, or drop d into water, will . grain, 2 ab 
which is call d granulating it. 2 

Tron has a great canformity with copper; ſo that when fol: 1 85 
dered together, they will not eaſily ſeparate. » 

It has alſo a great conformity. with the load-ſtone. Rohault 7 
ſays it is an imperfect load-ſtone, and that if it be a long time ane 
expos d in a certain ſituation, it will become a real load-ſtone; | gi 

and mentions the Iraꝝ in the ſteeple of Notre-Dame at Chartres | 


gas an inſtance. _ - 2 Tei 
There are ſeveral kirids of Tron, which have properties very | = 
different from one another. Fo op 


1 — R o 
5 3 1. Exgliſb Iron, - which i is coarſe, hard, and brittle, fc for fre- 
b L bars and ſuch uſes. 


2. Swediſb Iron, which of all others is the beſt us d in Eng- 
is It is fine and tough, and will beſt endure the hammer, 


4 | is 12 15 to file, and in all other reſpects the beſt to work upon. 
IC L Ry. paniſh Iron, which would be as as the Swediſh, Were 
u. fit ka Tabjett to red:ſear, i. e. to crack betwixt hot and cold. 
„% 4. German Iron. This ſort is called Dort-ſquare, becauſe it 
* 28 is wrought into bars of 3 quarters of an inch ſquare, and is 


of | I zrought to us from Dort. This is a coarſe Iron, and only fi 
2 ordinary uſes. 
e There is another ſort us d for making of wire, which is the 
7 ſofteſt and tougheſt of all. 
le 3 This laſt is not peculiar to any country ; but is indifferently 
it; made where- ever Iron is made, tho' of the worſt ſort; for tis 
the firſt Iron that runs from the mine - ſtone, when it is melting, 
«| 1 andi is reſery d purely for making wire. 
of Generally ſpeaking, the beſt Iros is the ſofteſt and tougheſt, 
1 and that which when i £ breaks, is of an even greyiſh colour, 
ur a of thoſe littering ſpecks, or any flaws or diviſions, 
| Ji thoſe ſeen in broken antimony. 
Io give Iroz a blue colour ; 5 with a grinding ſtone rub off 
3 I the black ſcurf, then heat it in the fire, and as it grows hot, 
by it will change colour by degrees; become firſt of a gold co- 
Your and then of a beautiful blue. 
Sometimes the workmen rub a mixture of FRY 8 and faller- 
Joi on it, while it is 1 7 and let it cool of itſelf. | 
IRON-ORES theſe we have a great number in moſt 
IRON-WORKS 9 5 of England; but thoſe in the fo- 
el of Dean in Gloceſter ſhire are in the reateſt repute, the ore 
is there found in great abundance, differing much in colour, 
wei hr, and goodneſs. 5 
he beſt, which is called bruſb-ore, is of a bluiſh colour, 
very ponderous, and full of little ſhining ſpecks like grains of 
2 filver; this yields the greateſt quantity of Iron, but being melted 
2 alone, Moves an Iron very ſhort and brittle, and therefore not 
ſo fit for common uſe. 
4 For the remedying of . the workmen make uſe of ano- 
ber ſort of material, which they call cinder; which is nothing 
aul: but the refuſe of the ore, after the metal has been extracted; 
time 1 and which vring mingled with the other, in a due quantity. 
: gives it the excellent Arne of toughneſs, which is the cauſe 
bat this Fron is preferr'd before any other that comes from fo- 
g © reign parts. 
5 After they have procur 4 a ſufficient quantity of ore, the firſt 
£2 operation is the calcining of it; | This | is performed in kilns, * 
Pl | Acer 
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after the faſhion of our ordinary lime-kilns; theſe kilns are fl. 


led up to the oy with the coal and ore, layer upon layer; and 1 


fire being | lights hred at the bottom, they let it burn till the 'coal is i 
then renew the kilns with freſh ore and coals, after wi 


waſted ; 
the fame manner as before. 


This is done without fuſing, 5. e. melting of the metal, and 


ſerves to conſume the more rofly part of the ore, and to make 


it ir mallcable, ſupplying the place of the beatings and waſhings, 3 


us'd in other metals. 


From hence it is carried to the furnaces, which are built 2 
Acher of brick or ſtone, about 24 foot ſquare on the outſide, 


and near zo foot in height within; but not above 8 or 10 foot 


over, a the wideſt part, which i ar the riddle; the top n, 


bottom having a narrow compaſs much of an oval form. 


Behind the furnace are fix'd. 2 huge pair of bellows, the noſes 3 
the bottom; theſe are com- 


of which meet at a little hole near 


py together by certain buttons, plac d on che axis of a very of 


arge wheel, which is turn d by water, in the manner of: an 0- 3 


verſhot mill. 


As ſoon as theſe button are ſlid off, this bellows are rousd 7 


again by the counterpoiſe of weights, whereby they are made vr 


is riſm 


to play alternately ; z the one des its blaſt, the time we other 1 


Ar fig theſe farnaces are filled with ore and cindar, inter- 3 
mind with the fuel, which is charcoal, laid hollow at the bo. = 


tom, that it may more eaſily take fire; but after it has once 


kin dled, the materials run together in a hard cake or lump, which 


is born by the form of the furnace; and through this the me · f 


tal as it melts, trickles down into the receivers, Which are placd Wa 
at the bottom, where there is a ff open, by Which the 
let out the metal, as # 


men take away the ſcum and droſs 55 
they ſee occaſion. 


A large bed of ſaod lies * che notch of the furnace, i in I 


which are made furrows of the ſhapes, into, which they would 
have the Hou eaſe 


As ſoon as the receivers are full, they! let in the metal, which | 


is made fo very fluid, chat it not Only runs to,a conſiderable di- 


1 
8 _ 


ſtance, but ſtands afterwards boiling, for a good while. 


When the furnaces are once at Work, they are kept conſtantly i 3 


employ'd for e months together, never ſuffering the fire to 
flacken night or da 


and other materials, with freſh, poured in at top: they uſe char· 
coal altogethef in this work, fo ſea-coal will not do. 


> JV; 
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; but till ſupplying the waſting of the fuel 2 


* 


From theſe furnaces the workmen bring their ſows and . 


8 of Iron to the forges, where they are e into des 


3 IR O 5 
d 3} To paint IRON ¶ in miniature] colour it with indigo, a little 
is plack and white, and finiſh it with izargo alone, heightening 
ar 1 ith white. | | 3b | | | 
F gild IRON or ſteel. Take tartar 2 ounces, vermilion 6 
1d ounces, bole-armeniack and aqua-vite, of each 4 ounces, grind 
de A hem together with /zzſeed-oil, and put to them the quantity of 
's, 2 hazle-nuts of lapis calaminaris, and grind therewith in the end 
aa few drops of varniſh; take it off the ſtone, ſtrain it through 
it a linnen cloth, (for it muſt be as thick as honey) then ſtrike it 
le, over Iron or ſteel, and let it dry; fo lay on your ſilver or gold, 
ot and burniſh it. 2 | 5 
nd 3 To gild IRON with water. Take ſpring- water 3 pound, as 
many ounces of roch-alum, Roman vitriol and orpiment of each 
ſes Fx ounce, verdigreaſe 24 grains, ſal gemma 3 ounces, boil all to- 
m- gether, and when it begins to boil, put in rartar and bay-ſalr, 
ry of each half an ounce; continue the boiling a good while, then 
take it from the fire, and ftrike the Iron over with it, dry it a- 
geainſt the fire, and burniſh it. ET es ; 1 8 
$d 3 To lay gold on IRON or other metals. Take of liquid var- 
ade miſb 2 pound, linſeed-oil and turpentine, of each 2 ounces, mix 
her them well together, and ſtrike them over Iron or any other 


2 vs 
_— 


metal, and afterward lay on leaf-gold or ſilver, and when it is 
ter · dry polith it. Ne N 
ot- A water for gilding Iron, ſteel, knives, ſwords, and armour. 
ace Reduce fire-ſtone to powder, pur it into a ſtrong red wine vi- 
ich negar, for 24 hours, boil it in a glaz d pot, adding more vine- 
me- gar as it evaporates or boils away, dip Iron, ſteel, &c. into this 
cd Water, and it will come out black; then poliſh it, and you will 
the have a gold colour underneath. 
as Another way. Take ſalt-petre, roch-alum burnt, of each an 
'  *Founce, ſal-armoniack 2 ounces, powder them fine, and boil 
, in them with ſtrong vinegar in a copper-veſlel, with this wet the 
2uld Iron, and lay on leaf-gold. Ea 
Another way. Grind roch-alum with the urine of a boy, 
till it is well diſſolv'd, heat the Iroz red-hot, in a fire of wood- 
. coals, and anoint the Iron with the liquor, and it will look like 
old. | | | 
ntly Another way of gilding Iron. Take of water a pound and a 
e to half, of alum one ounce, ſal gemma an ounce and a half, of Ro- 
fuel man vitriol, and orpiment, of each half an ounce, of flos eris 12 
-har- grains; boil all with rartar and falt, as in the firſt preſcription. 
5 3 To make Iron of the colour of gold. Take linſeed-0il 6 ounces, 
tartar 4 ounces, yolks of egzs boil'd hard and beaten 4 ounces, 


Aa bes 1 ounce, ſaffron 10 grains, turmerick 4 grains; boil all to- 
Jo gpether in an earthen veſſel, and anoint the Iroz with the oil, and 


it will look like gold. 
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Ik there be not linſeed-oil enough, you may put in more; 
A golden liquor to colour Iron, wood, glaſs, or bones. 
Take a new-laid egg, make a hole at one end, and take ou 


the white, and fill it up with 2 parts of 7 arp, and one pat A 
of ſal-armeniac finely powdered, mix al 4 


together with a wire or 


little ſtick ; then ſtop the hole with melted wax, over which *: 


put an half egg-ſhell, digeſt them in horſe-dung for a month, 4 


and it will be a fine golden coloured liquor. 
To ſoften Iron. Put alam, ſal-armoniack and tartar, of each 


a like quantity, into good vinegar, ſet them on the fire; hen 


the Iron, and quench it in this liquor, or quench it 4 or 5 time 1 | 


in oil, in which melred lead hath been pur 6 or 7 times. 


To gild IRON and STEEL. You mult firſt give to the In 


and ſteel the colour of braſs by the following method. 


Poliſh the Iron or Steel, arid then rub it with aqua-fortis, in 2 ,; 


which filings of braſs have been diſſolv d: the ſame is to be 4 


done as to ſilver. 


* 


2. An amalgama of gold and mercury, with which filver-gil I 
ders gild ſilver, braſs, and copper, will not gild Iron and ſteel; 4 


but by the following method it may be done. 


Firſt coat the Iron or Steel with copper, by diſſolving ven 3 


good vitriol of copper in warm water, till the liquor be ſatiate! 
with the vitriol; then immerſe the Iron or Steel ſeveral times ii 


the diſſolution (but having firſt ſecured ir bright) and ſuffering I 
it to dry each time of itſelf; for by this immerſion being often 


enough repeated, enough of the copperous particles will prece  ; 


Pitate upon the Iron to fill the ſuperficial pores of the Iron. 


3. By this ſafe and eaſy way, having overlaid che Iron with L 


copper, you may gild it as copper, either by the aforeſaid amal * 


gama, or by the method of whitening copper or braſs artificial) 


(which ſee in the articles of COPPER and BRASS.) 


To make IRON of @ gold colour. Take alum of melancy in 3 
powder, and mix it with ſea-water then heat the Iron red-hot ; 


and quench it with the water. 


To make TRON of a ſilver colour. Mix powder of ſal-ar 3 5 


moniack with unſlack'd lime in cold water, heat the Iron rel. 


hot, and quench it in it, and it will be as white as ſilver. 


To harden IRON or STEEL. Quench it 6 or 7 times n 
| hogs-blood, mixt with gooſe greaſe at each time, drying it ! 
the fire, before you dip it in again, and it will become ven 


hard, and not brittle. 


| To folder IRON. Put the joints of Iron together as cloſe 

as you can, lay them in a glowing fire, and take of Venice gad 
in powder, and the Iron being red-hot, caſt the powder ups 

it, and it will ſolder itſelf, | - 
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w tinge IRON with a gold colour. Lay plates of Iron and 
pbprimſtone in a crucible, layer upon layer, cover it, and lute it 
Out 4 well and calcine it in a furnace; then take out the plates, and 
An they will be brittle; put them into a pot with a large mouth, 
-0 and put in ſharp diftilled vinegar, digeſting over a gentle heat 
ich till they wax red; then decant the vinegar, and add new, doing 
th, "> this till all the iron be diſſolved ; then evaporate the moiſture 
in a glaſs retort or veſica, and caſt the remaining powder on 
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ach ſilver or other white metal, and it will look like gold. 
et * To whiten IRON. Firſt purge the Iron, by heating it red- 


with falt and alum, doing this fo often till it becomes whitiſh. 

1m Pound the fragments of iron in a mortar, till the ſalt is quite, 
changed, and that there is no blackneſs left in its liquor, and 
till the iron is cleanſed from its droſs. 
Then amalgamate lead and quickſilver together, and reduce 
A them into a powder: then lay the prepared plates of iron and 
this powder layer upon layer in a crucible; cover it, and Jute it 
all over very Ben that the leaſt fume may not iſſue forth, 
and ſet it into the fire for a day; at length increaſe the fire, ſo 
zs it may melt the Iron (which will be done very quickly) and 
repeat this operation till it is white enough. | 


tone and arſenick. | 
Z Tf you mix with it a little ſlver (with which it readily unites) 
* , 2 more by any art whatſoever. _ - 
y render IRON of a braſs colour. Take flowers of braſs, vi- 
* 2 triol, and ſal armoniac in fine powder, of each a like quantity; 
boil it half an hour in ſtrong vinegar ; take it off, and put in 


metal will be like to braſs, and fit to be gilded; or rub poliſhed 


my = Totinee IR ON of a braſs colour. Melt the iron in a crucible 
rec“ 


* 2 caſting ſulphur vivum upon it; then caſt it into ſmall rods, and 
beat it into pieces; (for it will be very brittle: ) then diſſolve 
it in aqua fortis, and evaporate the menſtruum, reducing the 

powder by a ſtrong fire into a body again, and it will be good 
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ze quantities; put them into good vinegar and ſet them on 
the fire; heat the Iron and quench it therein; or quench it 4. 
or 5 times in oil, in which melted Rad has been put 6 or 7 
times. N 70 | 55 


me hot, and quenching it in water made of ye and vinegar, boiled 


It is whitened alſo by melting with lead the marcaſite or ſire- 


X it gives a wonderful whiteneſs, ſcarcely ever to be changed any 


either iron or ſilver, covering the veſſel till it is cold, and the 


iron with aqua fortis, in which filings of braſs have been diſ- 


To ſoften IRON. Take alum, ſal armoniac and tartar of each 


To 


Jo D 


1 keep IRON from ruſting, Rub the Iron over with vine. 
gar mixed with Ceruſe, or with the marrow of a heart; if it be 
ruſty, oil of tartar per deliquium, and it will preſently take the 


ruſt away and cleanſe it. | 


To preſerve IRON-WORK from ruſt, and other injuries of a 5 3 
corroding air, by an oily varniſh. Take good Venetian, or for © 
want of that, the beſt and cleareſt turpentine, diſſolve it in oil 'F 


of turpentine, and add to it ſome linſeed-oil, made clear by long 
ſtanding in the hot ſun (for ſome uſes common drying linſeed- oil 
may ſerve) mix them well together, and with this mixture var- 
niſh over any ſort of bright iron-work whatſoever. 


It is a Certain preſerver of ali ſuch iron-work from ruſt, let 
it be what it will, provided it be ſuch as is not brought into 


common uſe; for much handling will wear it off, and heat ;; 


will diſſolve it: but for all ſuch bright iron-work that is uſed 
about either carpenters or joiners work, that require not much 


handling; as alſo arms, & c. that hang up for ſtate, rather than 


preſent uſe, it is an infallible preſervative. 


When you uſe this oily varniſh,*tis beſt to warm it, and then | 3 10 
with a bruſh lay it on as thin as poſſible; this is beſt for arms: *; 


but for other iron-work, it may be laid on cold; fin four or . 


five days after it has been laid on, it will be thoroughly dry. 


Note, That ſuch arms as have been done over with it may 3 
when they come into uſe be cleanſed from it again, by being 
warmed hot before a fire; for heat will diſſolve it, but water 


will do it no hurt. 


IRRESOLUTION is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by n 
old woman fitting; a black cloth wrapp'd about her head, in 


each hand a crow ſeeming to croak. | 


Sitting, becauſe knowing the difficulty of things, ſhe does not L 


deliberate which is beſt; in old age, becauſe long experience 4 


makes men unreſalved; the crow ſeeming to croack out CRAS, ® 


CRAS, intimates mens putting off from day to day, when they 5 . 


ſhould diſpatch affairs in the preſent time; the black cloth de- 
notes obſcurity in her intellect, making her to be ina quandary. ? 
J. S. ſignifies Zuſtin Sadeler ex. Fobn Saenreden uſed the like 


mark, joining the J. to the S. 
J. S. B. ſignified 7ohn Sebald Beham. 


J. V. M. ſignified Iſrael Van Mechelin or Mechelini, or Van | 3 
Meck, and of Lomazzoſurnamed of Mentz. He lived before 
Albert. Durer, and ſometimes marked his plates with the name 


Iſrael only. 


_ * JUDGMENT is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a naked of 
man attempting to fit upon a rainbow; holding a ſquare, 2 % 


rule, compaſſes, and a pendulum in his hand. 
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Ihe inſtruments denote diſcourſe, and the choice ingenuity 
' © Zjhould make of methods to. underſtand, and judge of any thing; 
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that ſhe hath the beſt 
kingdoms. 


for he judges not aright, who would meafure every thing 


Zone and the ſame manner. The rainbow indicates, that m 


ack 


experience teaches judgment, as the rainbow reſults from the 
appearance of divers colours, brought near one another by vir- 


tue of the ſun-bearns. en, ED 
= JUST JUDGMENT is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] by 
a man in a long grave tobe, with a human heart for a jewel en- 


graved with the image of truth; he ſtands with his head in- 


Clined, and his eyes fixed on open law- books at his feet, which 
denotes integrity in a judge, who never ought to take his eyes 


* ny 


* 


ff the juſtice of the laws, and contemplation of naked truth. 
JULY, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] in a garment of a 


light yellow colour, eating Cherries, with his face and boſom ſun- 


burnt; on his head a garland of centaury and thyme, on his 
ſhoulder a ſcythe, with a bottle at his girdle, and carrying a 


— 


JUNE is repreſented in a mantle of dark graſs-green, upon 


his head a coronet of bents, king-cobs and maiden-hair, hold- 


ing in his left hand an angle, in his tight Cancer; and upon, 
his arm a basket of ſummer fruits. N 
2 JUNO, was repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by the ancients, 
by a woman of a middle age, holding a filver veſſel in one hand, 
and a ſharp ſpear in the other. „ 
Homer repreſents her drawn in a chariot glittering with pre- 
cCious ſtones, the wheels of which were ebony, and the nails fine 
ſilver, mounted upon a ſeat of ſilver, and drawn with horſes, 


which were faſtened with chains of gold. 


ſceptre in her hand, to ſhew 
owing of governments, authorities, and 


She is trequently painted with a 


> Martianus repreſents her (fitting in a chair under Jupiter) 
with a thin veil over her head, crowned with a coronet inchaſed 
and adorned with many precious jewels; her inward veſtment 
ine and glittering, over which hung down a mantle of a darkiſh 
colour, yer with a ſecret ſhining beauty; her ſhoes of an ob- 
(cure and fable colour; in her right hand holding a thunder- 
bolt; and in her other a loud noiſy cymbal. ns ” 
Pauſanias tells us, that in a tempie incCoriuth her ſtatue (made 
20! gold and ivory) was adorned with a glorious crown, on 


e prhich was engraven the pictures of the Graces ; ſhe holding in 


one hand a pomegranate and in the other a ſceptre, on the to 
of which was a cuckow ; becauſe Jupiter when he became firt 
Juno, transformed himſelf into that bird. A 

: . | x he 


VoL. II. 


1 


The fame author ſays, That as to this ſtory, (and others of 
the like kind) tho be did not believe ſuch things to be true, no? 
any others, that are ſo written of the Gods; yet that they ar: 
not altogether to be rejected, becauſe they contained myſteries, 7: 
and carried in themſelves an inward meaning, which no doubt 
ſome might have explain'd, if the tyranny of fore-paſt times hal ſp 


not deſtroyed and obliterated the ſame. 
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Tertullian writes, that in Argos, a city of Greece, the ſtatue m 


of Juno was covered all over with boughs of a vine, and un. 


der her feet lay the skin of a lion, which intimated the hatred 


and diſdain ſhe bore towards Bacchus and Hercules, to whom, 4 


as the poets ſay, ſhe was ſtep-mother. 


Some have repreſented her like a woman of a middle age 
holding in one hand a poppy-flower or head; and a yoke, & wi 


pair of fetters lying at her feet. 0 
By the yoke is ſignified the band of matrimony, and by th: 
poppy fruitfulneſs ; and hence ſhe is ſuppoſed to be the god: 


deſs of marriage. 


She is alſo depicted with black hair and eyes, adorned with: F 
sky-coloured mantle, wrought with gold and peacock's eye; wi 


like the orient circles in the peacock's train. 


IVORY, is the tooth or tusk of an elephant, which grows o- 5 


each ſide of his trunk, in form of a horn. 


Ivory is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh and the fine 


neſs of its grain when wrought. 


The Ivory of the iſland of Ceylon, and that of the iſle o i 
Achem have this Peculiarity, that they never become yellow,# i 


that of the Terra: firma and Eaſt-Indies does. 


 Diaſcorides ſays, that by boiling Ivory for the ſpace of 6 how i 
with the root of mandragoras, it will become fo ſoft and tra t 


ble, that it may be managed as one pleaſes. 


BLACK IVORY, is only Ivory burnt, and drawn. into a let . 
when it is become black. It is ground with water, and mat 


up into little cakes, or troches, and is uſed by the painters. 


| To ſoften IVORY aud Bones. Lay it for 12 hours in aqui } 
Fortis, then 3 days in the juice of beets, and it will become te“ 


der, and you may work it into what form you pleaſe. 
Io harden it again, lay it in ſtrong vinegar. 


To ſoften and whiten IVORY. Take white-wine vinez! E: 


thrice diſtilled, and decoct red-fage leaves in it, with a lit hi 


quick lime; put in the ivory while the liquor is boiling-hot, au # 
it will ſoon become ſoft, and much whiter than it was before 
this alſo takes yellow ſtains from Ivory. 3 

OR 4a curious way. Boil a good handful ©'F 
ſage-leaves in thrice diſtilled vinegar, put in a little quick lm # 
and boil the Ivory in it, and it will grow ſoft and tough, 7 F 


To ſoften IV 
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of not break without difficulty, when it is worked in the fineſt comb- 


207 
we 


abt 


tue 


fine 


teeth, or other fine works. | 

T whites IVORY that is turned yellow. Beat a pound of 

ie, quick lime ſmall, and cover the Ivory with it; then gently, and 
by degrees paur vinegar upon it, and ſuffer it to lie for the 

"ad 7 


pace of 24 hours, then take it out, and rub it with alum-pow- 


"2; 


der, and it will reſtore its firſt whireneſs : in the like manner you 
may order bones. 98 ; 


loured, lay it in quick lime, an 
letting it lie for 24 hours, and it will be fair and white. 
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p take ſpots out of IVORY, and whiten it. Lay the Ivory 
in quick-lime, and pour firſt a ſprinkling of vinegar, and then 
water; but not too much, that the heat may not be too great, 
to make it ſcale or grow brittle; and when it has lain 24 hours, 
take it out, waſh it with white- wine, rub and poliſh it, and it 

will be extraordinary white. | 


be yellow, ſpotted or co- 


To dye [VORY white. If Ivor) 
4 pour a little water over it, 


JUPITER is painted with long curled black hair, clad in a 


purple robe, trimm'd with gold, and fitting on a golden throne, 
with bright yellow clouds diſpers'd about him. 

Orpheus has deſcribd Jupiter with golden locks, with two 

801 
eyes, with a large and fair breaſt, and wings on his ſhoulders. 
> By the golden locks is ſignified the firm 
arm) of tranſlucent ſtars; 9 his 2 horns the eaſt and weſt; by 


olden horns peeping out of his temples, with bright ſhining 
firmament, and its glorious 


| yer the ſun and moon; by his breaſt the ſpacious ambientneſs 


e air; and by his wings the fury of the winds. 


> Pauſanias ſays, that in the temple of Minerva (among the Ar- 


inen 
litt 
It, an 
eforrt | 
upon a firm and immoveable ſeat, his upper parts naked and 

Hub 
lim 


ears, by which they intimated that God hears and underſtands all 


| Whe earth, and the laſt the ſea. 


gives) the ſtatue of Jupiter was made with 3 eyes, 2 of them in 
their right places, and the other in the middle of the forchead. 


By which is ſignified his 


2 kingdoms; the one heaven, the other 


Plutarch relates, that in Crete he was repreſented wholly in 


| 43 uman ſhape and proportion, but without ears. 


By which was intimated that ſuperiors and judges ought not 


: 70 be carried away by prejudice or perſuaſion, but to ſtand firm, 
ſtedſaſt, and upright to all without partiality. 


On the contrary, the Lacedemonians repreſented him with 4 


hingt; and that princes and judges ought to hear all informations 


Wefore they deliver definitive ſentence or judgment. | 


Porphyrius and Suidas repreſented the image of Jupiter, ſitting 


nclothed, and his lower parts covered and inveſted ; holding 


En his right hand a great eagle, join'd with the figure of Victoria, 


nd in his left hand a ſceptre. 


d 


This 


JUS ; 
This image was erected in Pireus, a ſtately and magnificent 
gate of Athens. nw 
By the ſeat is indicated the permanency of God's power; be 
waked parts denote, that the compaſſion of the divine power is al. 
ways manifeſt to thoſe of an EY ſpirit : the lower 7 
parts being covered, ſbeu, that while we wallow in the world, 
and are, as it were, rock'd to ſleep with the illecebrous blandiſh. 
ments of it, that the divine knowledge is, as it were, hid and © 
obſcur d from us: by the eagle and Victoria is intimated, that 
all things are in vaſſalage and ſubjection to the divine all-com. | 
manding power; and by the ſcepter, rule over all things. 1 
Aartianus repreſents him with a regal crown, adorn'd with 
the moſt precious and glittering ſtones, having over his ſhoul. 
ders a thin white veil (made by Pallas's own hands) in which 
were inſerted divers ſmall pieces of glaſs, repreſenting the moſt 
_ reſplendent ſtars; in his right hand he holds 2 balls; the one 
all gold, the other half gold, half filver: in the other hand an 
ivory barp with 9 ſtrings, fitting on a foot cloth, wrought with 
ſtrange works, and peacocks feathers; and near his fide lies 2 
trident all gold emboſs'd maſs. __ 
With the Eleans, a people of Greece, the ſtatue of Fove was 
compacted of gold and ivory, impaled with a coronet of olive 
leaves; holding in his right — the image of Victoria; in h 
left a ſceptre, on the top of which was the pourtraiture of 2? 
eagle upon a feat of Ar! , enchas d with the forms of many un- 
known birds and fiſhes, upheld and ſupported by 4 images of 
Victoria. Wy . 
In Caria (4 place of the leſſer Aſia) the ſtatue of Jupiter wa 
made, holding in one of his hands a pole-ax. 
Plutarch ſays, the reaſon of this was on account of Hercule, 
who overcoming Hippolyta the Amazonian queen, took it fron 
her, and gave it to Omphale his wife, a Lydian. 1 
The Platoniſts underſtand by Jupiter the ſoul of the world; 
and that divine being, through whoſe almighty power every thin © 
receives its being and formation. i 
JUSFICE is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a fair young ; 
virgin, drawing after her, with her left hand, a black hard il- it 
favoured woman, haling her by main force, and ſtriking her . 
over the face ma ſevere manner. 5 on 
The young virgin is Z#ſtice, the other Injuria, i. e. wrong 0! br 
injuſtice , ſhe is drawn young and a virgin, to ſhew that judge: 
and adminiſtrators of law, ought to be incorrupt and free from Jo 
bribes, partiality, or flattery ; but juſt, conſtant, and ſincere. 
JUSTICE is alſo ma ane ker [in Painting, pl by a virgin ; 
clothed all in white, blinded ; in her right hand ſhe holds te 
Romas 
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Noman Faſces, with an ax in it, in her left hand a flame, and 
* an oftrich by her ſide. | 
: The white ſhews that ſhe ſhould be ſpotleſs, void of paſhon, 
f vithout reſpect to perſons, as being hood-winked declares; the 
Faſces denote whipping for fmall offences, and the ax cutting 
„ hoff the head for heinous ones; the oftrich ſignifies that things 
ſhould be ruminated upon, how hard ſoever they be, for chat 


WIEN 


digeſts hard iron. 


»d PIVINE JUSTICE is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a 

- Z handſome woman, with a golden crown on her head, with rays 

* above, her hair looſe about her, a naked ſword in her right hand, 

., Tin the left the balance, the lobe of the world at her feet. 

ith > The crown and globe ſhew their power over the World, 

" the balance ſhews juſtice, the ſword the puniſhment of male- 
factors. | | 


HANS KALDUNG us'd this mark; as alſa did Late 
Van Cranogio. | 3 
1 KAL! a Plant, alſo calbd GLASS WORT ; it grows 
in the ſands on the ſea-ſhore, where it is fown by the neigh- 
bouring Inhabitants, in order to burn it green. 
Of * aſhes of Kali is made ſoap, glaſs, al kali, ſalt, ec. this 
> plant grows in great abundance in Egypt and Syria; the name 
of Kali was given it by the Arabs. 88 
It is likewiſe found pretty plentifully in Languedoc, their man- 
ner of preparing it is as follows; 
> When che plant is grown to its pitch, they cut it down, and 
let it dry; afterwards they burn and calcine it in certain pits, 
like kilns, dug in the ground for that, purpoſe, which are clote 
Covered up with earth, ſo that no air may come at the fire. 
The matter by this means is not only reduced to aſhes, but 
made into a very hard ſtone, like rock-ſalt, which they are forc'd 
to break with hammers to get it out; and this matter is calld 
hing by the French Salicor, or Soude en Pierre. 
I]) ere are ſuch quantities of it made here, that it is 
dung into ſeveral other countries; but principally into Italy, where 
it is by the Venetians manufactured into thoſe beautiful glaſſes, 
her which are afterwards ſent into ſeveral parts of Exrope. 
Baut yet the ſalicor made in Languedoc, is inferior to that 
brought from Alica rm. | 
'* Thebeſtis in little dry, ſonorous ſtones, of a bluiſh grey co- 
*2 lour, and full of little eyes and holes. 
Ihe goodneſs of this herb is according to the places of growth 
it is taken from; that which grows on the coaſts and banks of 
2 Sria, Ægypt, the Levant, &c. - the beſt; that which grows 


KER 


on the coaſts of Spain, Italy, and Venice, is the next beſt ; that 


which grows on the coaſt of France is worſe than the former; 
but that which grows about the mouth of the river Thames, and 
other maritime places of Exgland, is of little or no worth at all. 


Of this Kali there are ſeveral forts which are good for no- 4 
thing; but fly away in ſmoak, one of which is the Kali ſpinoſum, f if 


which is not at all fit for this purpoſe. 


| 


figure, from whence the examination of the parts muſt be be- 


gun, and to which it muſt be return'd in the determination of 


the whole Pare. 8 5 
WILLIAM DE KEISAR was a very neat landskip-painter, 


after the manner of Elſheimer , he was perfectly of the Dutch 
Gout, minding little particulars more than the whole together. 
He wrought ſometimes with Mr: Loten the landskip-painter ; he 
imitated various manners, and drew ſome ſorts of cattle and birds 
very well; he alſo painted tombs and various ſorts of ſtone-work 


in imitation of Vergoſoon. He was not unskilful in painting ar- 
chitecture and flowers; he died in London about 42 years ago. 


RERMES is a kind of husk or excreſcence, as it is general 


thought, about the bigneſs of a Juniper-berry, round, ſmooth, 


and ſhining, of a beautiful red, and full of a mucilaginous juice 


of the ſame colour. EE = 
The name is purely Arabick, for in that country theſe berries 


grow on a ſmall tree or ſhrub, and from that their native ſoil 
were tranſplanted. into Spain, Provence, and Languedoc, where 


they now are plentiful. 
or holm- oak, in Spain, Languedoc, and other hot countries. 

It has a vinous ſmell, a bitter hut agreeable taſte; and its 
liquor contains an infinite number of little round or oval eggs. 


The origin of the Kermes is ſuppos d to be owing to a little 
8 PP | g 


worm, which pricking the holm- Oak, to draw its nouriſhment 


from it, raiſes a little rumour or veſſel, which fills with juice, 


- - 


and as it ripens becomes red. 


When the Kermes.is dried, there comes out of it an infinite 
number of little inſects and flies, ſo ſmall, that they are ſcarce 
diſcernible ; inſomuch that the whole inward ſubſtance ſeems * * 


converted into them. | 


For this reaſon it is ſometimes call'd vermilion, unleſs perhaps 3 or 


it be ſo calld from its beautiful vermilion colour.) 


To prevent that inconvenience, they uſually ſteep the Kerme: 


in vinegar before they dry it. „ 
The manner of preparing it for dying is as follows: 


\ 
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It is found ſticking to the leaves and bark of a kind of iler I 
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KEEPING [in Painting] a term us'd to ſignify the 2 1 
dination of all the other parts of a picture to the one b * 


it 
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7 The grain being taken when ripe, it is ſpread on linnen : and 
at "at firſt, when it abounds moſt in moiſture, it is turned 2 or 3 
r, times a day, to prevent its heating, till ſuch time as there ap- 
pears a red powder among it; then it is ſeparated by being paſſed 


- *Fhrough a ſearce, and afterwards the grain is ſpread abroad on 
o ſinnen, till the ame redneſs of powder is perceived, and then the 
mM, ifting is repeated again; and thus they proceed while they diſcover 


à red powder on the ſurface of the grain, which is ſtill paſſed 
r- through the ſearce till it will yield no more. hs 
al > In the beginning, when the ſmall red grains are ſeen to move, 


e- zs they will do, they are ſprinkled over with ftrong vinegar and 
of rubbed between the hands. 

Were not this precaution taken, out of every grain would 
95 be formed a little fly, which would skip and fly about for a 
* | 


2 2y or two, and at laſt, changing its colour, would fall down 
er. cad. 3 . 


he The grain being quite emptied of its pulp or red powder 
rds is waſhed in wine, and then expoſed to the fun; after this, tis 
K put up in ſmall bags, putting along with it the proportion of red 
bY 


duſt that the grain had afforded. 8 | 
According to M. Marfill?s evperiments made at Montpellier, 
the grain of Kermes has the effect of galls, when mixed with 
th, vitriol, and makes a good ink. e 
Mix d with oil of tartar or lime- water, its colour turns from 
vermilion to a crimſon colour. | Tn 
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= In a decoction of turnſol-flowers it retains its proper colour. 
ol 3 „ : % : 

ere To extract ſcarlet colour from Berries of KERMiEs, for making 
„ 42 fine LAKE. 88 1 | 
Hex X Several ways may be given for extracting the tincture of theſe 


grains for making Lake; but I ſhall only mention two; the 
firſt is indifferent tedious ; but is very excellent, and produces 
aà tincture whereby is made a moſt admirable fine /ake. 
I The way of making the Lake in France is very modern, and 
it is but of late they have had the ſecret in Paris, which was 
brought from Venice. | 
> Take a gallon of fair-water, and 4 pound of wheaten bran, 
2 drams of oriental Piraſter, and as much Feragreekt ; fer all 
in a kettle over a fire, till the water is milk-warm ; keep your 
hand in it until you can bear the heat no longer; then take 
it off, and cover it with a cloth that the heat may continue the 
lnger; let it ſtand for 24 hours, then run off the lixivium, and 
keep it for the following purpoſe. | ; 


» 
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- 4 Put 3 quarts of fair water to half the lx u,j;u into a clean 
- 2 earthen veſſel; ſet it on the fire, and make it boil, which when 
it begins to do, put in an 12 of the grain pounded to an 
„ | 3 * im- 
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willow, or ſome other lighter wood; pour on them by degrees 


preſs them well, and if it remain without colour, take off the 4 
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fer a large free-ſtone veſlel underneath; put all the alum-water 2 
| Into the bottle of tincture, and ſtrain it afterwards through th 


the cloth, and gather it together, ſpreading it afterwards over} 7 
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impalpable powder, in a braſs mortar, and ſearced; then having 
pounded a little crude tartar, to take off the remaining part ſuc 
of the grains on the bottom and ſides of your mortar, and fo F ' 
put it in with the grains; when the water begins to. boil again, 
take it off in an inſtant, and ſer it by to cool. > 
This done, and the water cold, take the ſhearings of ſcarle: 
woollen-drapery, and let them ſtain therein for about half aa 
hour: afterwards ſqueeze it into another earthen pot by expreſ 
ſion; and after you have thus drawn off all the tincture, put the 
ſhearings into the laſt pot; ſtirring them about very well with 
a ſmall ſtick, that they may ſtain the ſooner. Boil all for about 
half an hour over a gentle fire, or elſe the tincture will become 
black; then take out the ſhearings, and put them well ting'd into 
a veſſel of cold water: about half an hour after pour off tbe 
water gently, and fo put freſh on again; then yu and ſpread if 
them to dry in a clean place, where no duſt can come at ti 
chem. | | LY P 
When you have done this, make the following lixivium. 
Lay Vine-aſbes ſtalks in a hempen cloth doubled, or aſhes of 


cold water, letting it ſtrain through into a veſſel ſet underneath; 3 
pour it again on the Aſhes, and when it is all run through, ſetit 
by to ſettle for 24 hours, that the aſhes which is carried off, maß 

fall ro the bottom. When you have done this, pour the lixiviun 
by degrees into another veſſel, having warm'd it. 4 

When it begins to be cold, ſet it over a gentle fire, and let 

it boil, and it will become red; take a little of the ſhearings, 3 


Then ſpread a linnen cloth over a free-ſtone bowl, ſet the * * 
thearings therein, and pour on the /ixiviam by little and little, 
to ſtrain and yield the tincture, then ſqueeze the cloth and ſhear- WI 
ings therein, to preſs out all the colour that remained in them; tal 

throw away the cloth; waſh the ſhearings, clean and keep them the 
for the like uſe another time. 

Then put 12 ounces of roch. alum well powdered into a glu 
body full of cold water, letting it be quite diſſolved; when th; 
has been perfectly done, ſpread a linnen cloth over 2 ſtaves, and 


cloth: the {zxivium will go thro' it clear, and leave the colour 7 
behind; but if it ſhould not be coloured; tis only ſtrainingit 
through again, and you'll have done. 5 1 
No to get the tincture, you muſt mix all that remains in 


new- made tiles (which have not been allowed time to moiſten ) 
ST” ws on} 
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gon the pieces of linnen, and then mold them into troches to dry 
t > Suddenly, without mouldying, which would ſpoil thein. 
o Therefore great care muſt be taken that the tiles be not at all 
n, Þ moiſt; and if they are, to change them, that it may dry the ſooner, 
"End thus you will have a Lake of an admirable colour for paint- 
et ing: you muſt leſſen or improve the colour as you find occa- 
on by a greater or leſſer quantity of roch-alum. 
XZ A readier way to extract the tincture of RERMES Berries. 
Z Tho” the Menſtruum given above, made with ſhearings of 
ih ſcarlet cloth, be a yery good one for this purpoſe, yet the fol- 
ut lowing is a more eaſy one, and as effectual: 0 
ne Take ſtrong-water of the firſt run or diſtilling, and put it 
ita into a long-necked glaſs body; diſſolve in it a pound of roch- 
the alum, adding an ounce of Kermes Berries finely powdered and 
-ad Fearced ; let it digeſt well, ſhaking the matraſs from time to 
a: time, and the ſtrong-waters will draw to them all the tincture 
of the Kermes, and be very finely coloured; then let all ſettle 
for 4 days, and afterwards pour it gently into a glazed earthen 
5 of Fveſlel. LEN | 
ee Diſſolve 4 ounces of roch-alum in running-water, and pour this 
th; into the ſtrong-waters, or tincture of Kermes to caule a ſepa- 
etit ration: filter it through a linnen-cloth, and the ſtrong-waters 
nay will fall through white, leaving the tincture behind. If they be 
ium any thing coloured, ſtrain them again and again, till they be 
clear: take up the /ake or colour with a wooden ſpoon, and 
] let make it into troches ; drying them as directed for the former. 


3 


nge Thus you may have a quantity of this colour, or lake, as fine 


7 


the and as good as the former. 


7. LUKE KILIAN put this mark on a nativity copied 
the J from Parmegiano. SL TO 

ttle, 3 To dye SILK a KING'S colour. Put a ſufficient quantity of 
1ear- water into a clean kettle or copper, and to every pound of filk 
em; take 12 ounces of adder, and the fame quantity of galls; boil 
hem the ſilk with them for an hour, then take them out, let them 


de a little browned, and then dried. 5 
glaß ANNE KILLIGREW,was a young gentlewoman, daughter 
1 this of Dr. Killigrew, maſter of the Savoy, one of the prebendaries 


* 


, and of Weſtminſter. She painted ſeveral hiſtories, alſo portraits, for 
water | ber diverſion, exceedingly well, as likewiſe ſome pieces of till] 
1 this life. Mr. Beckez did her picture in mezzo-tinto after her own 
olout painting. She was alſo a poeteſs, and wrote a book of poems 
ing it which were printed: She lived unmarried, and died young, 
about the year 1688. | : 


75 5 
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JOHN ZACHARY RNEI. LER was born at Lubeck, and | 
brother to Sir Godfrey Kneller. He travelled to Italy, and when 
be came to England painted ſeveral portraits in ſmall, very neat; 


3 — 
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LAC 


he did alſo ſeveral pieces in ſtill life. At laſt he took to water. 
colours, and copied divers of his brother's portraits in miniature 
with good ſucceſs. He died in Coveut- Garden about 1704, and 
lies buried in that church. | . 
Sir GODFREY KNELLER, born in the year 1646, lived 
at London, excelled in portraits, died in the year 17235 ag ed 8 0 
77 years. 28 115 4 


18 is a kind of gum, or rather wax, hard, red, brittle, - * 
clear and tranſparent, brought from Malabar, Bengal, and 
Pegs, and uſed in dying ſcarlet, Oc. 

Authors are not agreed as to the production of this curious 


F. Tachard, who was upon the ſpot; ſays, that a kind of little ne 
ants, fixing themſelves to the branches of ſeveral trees, lea ve 
behind them a reddiſh moiſture, which lying expoſed to the ſun 
and wind, hardens in 5 or 6 days time. _ 

Some again are of opinion, that this is not the production 
of the ants, but a juice which they draw out of the tree, by 
making little inciſions in it; and indeed the trees where the 
Lacca is found do yield a gum; but then 'tis of a nature ver 
different from the Lacca. 41 = 
The ants are as it were a kind of bees, and the Lacca is their > 
honey: they work at it 8 months in the year, and the reſt of 
the time they lie by, becauſe of the rains. | 5 4 
The Method of preparing the Lacca is as follows: the firſt 
thing they do, is to ſeparate it from the branches, to which it . 
adheres; pound it in a mortar, and throw it into boiling wa- 
ter, and when the water is well dyed, they pour on freſh, til d 
ſuch time that it will tinge no more. be” RES 
Then this water is ſet in the ſun to evaporate, and afterwards 
the liquid tincture is ſtrained through a cloth. {©  *# 
This gum being examined by M. Geoffroy, appeared to be 
a kind of Comb, ſuch as bees and ſome other inſects are ac- 
cuſtomed to make. Upon breaking it into pieces, it appeared 
divided into a great number of little cells of an uniform figure, 
and which plainly ſhew that it never quz'd from trees: theſe 
cells are not mere excrements, as ſome take them to be, bit 
are deſtined for ſomething to be depoſited in them, and accord | } 
ingly are found to contain little bodies, which thoſe Perſons who F 
_ obſerved it firſt took for the wings, or other parts of inſects 7 
which produced the Lacca. - od 
Theſe little bodies are of a beautiful red; and when broke 1 
make a powder as fine as cochineal. OE 4 
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LAC 
I: is moſt probable that theſe cells are deſigned for the lodg- 
ing of the young brood in, as thoſe of bees; and that theſe 
little carcaſſes are the embryo's of the inſects, or perhaps their 
Skins. This before mentioned is the natural Lacca. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Lacca, or Lake, or Laque; beſides 
"which there are ſeveral Lakes uſed by painters which go by 
"theſe names, and are called artificial lakes; being coloured 
fſubſtances drawn from ſeveral flowers. See the article LAKE. 
le, - # To clean ſilver or gold LACE. Lay the Lace ſmooth on a 


14 Fine woollen carpet, and bruſh it tree from duſt; then burn 


rochralum, and powder it very fine, and afterwards ſift it through 


s A lawn ſieve, then rub it over the Lace with a fine bruſh, and 


In doing it will take off the tarniſh, and reſtore it to its bright- 


tle bels, if it be not too much worn on the threads. . 
ve LACES, POINT, exc. [to paint in miniature] lay on firſt a 
un mixture of blue, black, and white, as for linens; then heighten 
dhe pattern, flowers or flouriſhes with white only; then ſhade 
on and finiſh with the firſt colour. es 
by When they are upon fleſh, or any thing elſe which you would 


have to be ſeen through them; finiſh what is under them, as 
f you intended to lay nothing on them, and lay on the Lace 


er TIES: : - | : 
br point with pure white, and finiſh with the other mixture. 
leir * To make the common LAC KER varniſb. Take rectified ſpirits 
'Y . » "wal b ? . 
. of Þf wine 2 pound, ſhe!l-lac in powder half a pound, put them 


into a two-quart bottle, and let them ſtand till the lac is quite 


art Piſlolved; then train it, and add a little common ſanguis dra- 
hit Foxis in fine powder, and a little rurmerich in fine powder, both 

wa died up in a rag; digeſt them for a day or two, ſhaking it often, 

til fend it is done. OD „ 

Where take notice, That you may heighten or diminiſh the co- 
s oF wn by increaſing or diminiſhing the quantity of the colouring In- 
gredients. | . | 

1 Another LACKER. Take rectified ſpirits of wine 2 pound, 


ſoell lac half a pound: let it be diſſolved, and then ſtrain it; 
| of fine ſanguis draconis in fine powder, and Engliſh Saffron drie 


before. 5 8 

If you would have the colour deeper, or more like copper, 

add more ſanguis draconis; but if lighter, the more Saffron. 
A LACKER varniſb to be uſed without fire. Take of the 

frollowing varniſh (in the next ſection) 2 Teer turpen- 


- Farniſh, 
+ With this you may lacker or varniſh any thing in the open air, 
K hich, altho it may look all and cloudy Juft after Var niſbing, 
Eh | Ss AN. 


then, inſtead of common ſanguis draconis, take a very little _ | 
3. 


- Fvhich tie up in a fine linnen rag, and put into the varnith, as 


Fine an Ounce or 2 ounces ;. mix and diſſolve it well with the 
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yet will that 1. kly vaniſh, and it will obtain in a bort tin: L : 


a pleaſing and goodly luſtre. 


gilders. Take fine 


To make the beſt ſort of LACKER varniſh now uſed b 
eed-lac varniſh (which ſee under the artich 


*. 7 

9 
BD 
KS) 
7 


5 5 3 
n 
bs 


VARNISH] 6 ounces, with which mix arnotto in fine powde: . 


a ſufficient quantity; ſet it over the fire in a gally-pot, and la 7 


it diſſolve, and keep it in a bottle cloſe ſtopped. 


2. Take fine ſeed-lac varniſh 6 ounces, as much gamboge in 4 
powder as it wili diſſolve in a gentle fand-heat ; keep this alo 


in a glaſs cloſe ſtopped for ufe. 


3. Take ſeea-lac varniſh one pound, and add to it 2 ſpoon-. F 


fuls and a half, or 3 ſpoonfuls of the firſt reſerved tincture, and 
5 or 6 ſpoonfuls of the ſecond reſerved yarniſh tincture ; and 


add to this 15 grains of ſaffron tied up in a rag: digeſt then ; | 


for 24. hours, having firſt ſhaken them well. 


4. Then make a trial of this varniſh upon a bit of ſilver, 


if you find it too yellow, put in more of the arnotto, or firk 
reſerved varniſh tincture: thus increaſing or diminiſhing the 


preparation, till you have brought it to the exact golden colou, 4 


„ 


. Ta LACKER oil painting, ſixed works, or burniſhed Ilver. Warn 
your picture-frame. or piece of work before the fires then hs 
ving put out ſome lacker into a large gallipot, with a fine larg: 
and faſt bruſh of hog's-hair, or camels-hair, nimbly paſs you 


work over, and be ſure that you do not miſs any part of it 


which is the ultimate or only thing aimed ar. 


nor yet waſh the ſame part twice; but take ſpecial care v 3 
lay it thin, and even, and preſently warm it by the fire whit 2 
it looks bright; for by ſo doing you may lacker it again in? 


quarter of an hour, warming it before and after the operation 


Repeat this twice or thrice, and if you find the colour no IF 
deep enough, do it again the fourth time; but take care of m 


king it too deep; for that is a fault cannot be mended. 


To make LACKERING look like burniſbd gold. If you hart 
| betore-hand burniſhed your ſilver very well, and your lacker 5 * 
tinged of a true gold-colour, and you lay it on carefully win 
an even hand, not thicker in one place than another, matting, 2 
it as you do burnithed gold, it will be ſo exactly like gold-fol) % 

be able to deceive the moſt curious & HS; 


or gilding, that it will 
that ſhall not be before-hand acquainted with the fallacy. 


HFere you are to obſerve, That in lackering carved works, 50 2 
muſt be quick, or {trike and job your, bruſh againſt the hol 
parts of it, to cover them. alſo, matting and varniſhing them deepe/ 


and more dull than other parts of the frame and pieces; an 


this deepening is done with the lacker-varniſh, (or with arnott! &. 


it ſelf) which being well mixed with the fame, all the deep an 
hollow places and veins of the work are to be touched ai 


de deepent | 


LAK 


ne 


by Z To LACKER in oil ſuch things as are expoſed to the weather. 


ie excepting in this, that your priming ought to be whiter than 
te laſt, which is effected by mixing a little white- lead which 
haas been ground a long time, with the former gold ſize. 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 


1 zepened with it; by which means the colour is accompliſhed, 


4 
* 


and the reflection of a perfect glory. 


z. The ſame method is to be obſerved here, as in the former, 


2. Alſo your ſilver ſize ought not to be ſo dry as that of 
gold, when the leaves are laid on. | 


'* To gild carv'd-work in oil, which is mot to be expoſed to the 


open air. Melt ſome ſize, and put in juſt fo much whiting as 


will make it of a white colour; do the frame over once with 
"this ſize. | 5 
2. Then add more uhiting to the ſize, till it is of a proper 
"thickneſs; and do it over 3 or 4 times, or more, with this, ac- 
*cording as you find the work does require, letting it dry tho- 
roughly between each time. | 5 
2 3. When this is thoroughly dry, rub and ſmooth the work 
all over with a piece of fiſh-skin or Duteh-Ruſbes, and after- 
wards water-plane it, with a fine rag, dipp'd in water; rubbin 
it gently till it is very ſmooth, and then ſet it by to dry; an 
then ſize it with ſtrong ſize. | 


py a gentle heat, and lay on your gold ſize, and perform every 
thing as before directed for laying on leaf-gold. _ 

7 JEAN LADESPELDRICET ixvenit, is the mark 
1 on a dead Chriſt; and the ſame mark is found on 
other pieces. OS, 
PETER VAN LAER, called BAMBOCCTO, born in 1584, 
9 udied in France, and at Rome, lived at Haerlem and Amſter- 


Aan, excelled in Hiſtory, Landſcapes and Grotto's, died in the 
Dear 1644s aged 60 years. 5 
23 KE, comes next after CKRIM SON, and is good for 


ſhadeing and heightening Carmine. But you muſt take notice 
of this, that in laying of carmine upon a print, you muſt touch 


* Hour lights only with a very thin teint of it, that can ſcarcely 
be diſcerned; and lay it on ſtrong, juſt upon that part of the 


IJ git which enters upon the ſhade; and afterwards lay ſome 
Jake on the ſtronger part of the ſhade. 
Lale is to be had ready prepared in ſhells for water-colours, 
and is fold in ſome colour- ſbops. 85 

3 To make a fine LAKE. Take half a pound of good Brazi!, 


* 
85 1 ug 


4. Let it ſtand till it is dry, then lacker over the work twice 


Dal it in three pints of lye; made of the aſhes of vine-ſprigs, 
| till it be half evaporated, then ler it ſettle, and ſtrain it off. 

ben boil it again with freſh Brazil a quarter of a pound, 
ol of Cochineal 2 pounds, and terra merita half an ounce; add- 


L A K vv 
ing to it a pint of fair water; let it boil till it be half evaporated, i, = 
as before; then ſet it by to ſettle, and ſtrain it. But when you ing. 


v7, 
3 
1 


take it off the fire, put in half an ounce of burnt- alum reduced to 
to an impalpable powder; let it diſſolve; ſtirring it with a ſtick, pro 
and add to it a quarter of a dram of arſenick. 1 

In order to give it a body, reduce 2 cuttle-fiſh bones to: 
fine powder, and put in the powder, and leave it to dry up 
leiſure, and then grind it with a good quantity of fair-water, in 
which leave it to ſteep; and afterwards ſtrain it through a cloth, 
and make it up into ſmall tablets or cakes, and ſet it to dry on 6 
a card or paſte-board. = 

If you would have this /ake redder, add to it lemon juice, and ® 
if you would have it deeper, add to it oil of tartar. 2 

Another LAKE. Boil ſhavings or ſhearings of ſcarlet in! 
lye of the aſhes of burnt tartar, or oil of tartar; this lye hay. fea- 


EAA 
OR 
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ing the quality of ſeparating the ſcarlet; when it has boil'd & Lel 
nough, take it off, and add to it cochineal, maſtick in powder,” 

and a little roch-alum; then boil them again all together, and by. 
while it is hot, ſtrain it 2 or 3 times through a jelly- bag; the firt in { 


time ſqueezing the bag from top to bottom with 2 ſticks, then I 
take out what remains behind in the bag, and waſh it well; 1 
then paſs the liquor you expreſs d with the ſticks through the 
bag again, and you will find a paſte ſticking to the ſides of the! ſent 
bag, which you may either ſpread out upon a paſte-board, d Co 
divide into ſmall parcels upon paper, and ſer it by to dry. 2 
To make Columbine LAKE. Steep half a pound of the fine! 
Braſil wood of Fernambouc, raſp'd in 3 pints of the moſt ſub. | 
tilly diſtil'd vinegar, for at leaſt a month; and if it be for the 
weeks, it will be the better. After which, boil all in balneo ma las 
ric, 3 or 4 wabbles up, and leave it for a day or two; aft tor 
which, put a quarter part of alum powder into a very clean earthen}? cha 
pan, and ftrain the liquor upon it through a cloth, and fo let i] Tull 
remain for a day; then heat the whole till it ſimmers, and lea 
ing it again for 24 hours, reduce 2 cuttle fiſh-bones into pow - 
der, and. having warm'd the liquor, pour it in upon them; then 
keep ſtirring the whole with a ſtick ttill it is cool, and leave i 
again for 24 hours before you ſtrain it. Remember that it muſt 

be firſt ſtrained upon the alum, before it is poured upon the be 
cuttle-fiſh bone. 5 . bs 
The marc or dregs of COLUMBINE LAKE. To make 1Þ 3 
fine purple colour, beſides the carmine for oil and diſtemperſ# al 
take the marc or dregs of the . columbine lake, which ſublide cr 
with the cuzzle-fiſh bone, and dry it and grind it; and there wil and 
be no fine Lake ſo ſplendid: and if it be mixt with, Lake, there 4 
will be an addition made to its body. „ 
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$] 17. | Major-General LAMBERT was a great encourager of paint- 
ou ing, and a good performer himſelf in flowers, as was, or is yet 
el to be ſeen in the Duke of Leeds's houſe at Nimbleton. It is 
ck, probable he might have learn d this art, or at leaſt have been 

furthered in it by Baptiſt Gaſpars, whom he receiv'd into his 


ſervice at his coming into England in the time of the Civil 


) - SIP . 6 
ar Wars. His eldeſt Son John Lambert, Eſq; alſo painted faces 


ch, be ſeen; this laſt gentleman died about 30 years ago, at his 
on eſtate in Yorkſhire. = . ä 2 
PROSPER HENRICUS LANCRINCE was a German, 
nd born in the year 1628, is ſuppos d to have learnt his art at An- 
ſtuerp, Was a Landskip-painter; copied after Titian and Salvator 
na Roſa. He came into England; and Sir Edward Sprag, that noble 
ay. ſea- commander, became his patron; was employed by Sir Peter 
1e Leh in painting the grounds, landskips, flowers, ornaments, and 


ler, ſometimes the draperies of thoſe pictures he intended to gain eſteem 


and by. He allo practiſed drawing by the life, and ſucceeded well 
fart in ſmall figures. He died at a middle age in the year 1692. 
ben LANDSEKIP . The view or proſpect of a country, ex- 
el; LANDSCAPE tended as far as the eye will reach. 
the LANDSCHAPEJ Lanaskips in painting are pieces repre- 
the! 7 ſenting ſome campaign or rural ſubject, as hills, valleys, rivers, 
| or country-houſes, @&c. where human figures are only introduc'd 
accidents. and- circumſtances. IEEE 
nel This is eſteem'd one of the loweſt branches of painting. 
r the earth, and all things that are upon it; which are ſituate, or 
placed above the horizon, as towns, villages, caſtles, promon- 
> tories, mountains, rocks, valleys, ruins, rivers, woods, foreſts, 
hen} chaſes, trees, houſes, and all other buildings, both beautiful and 
et it © ruinous. ES pa 5 
eay-þ 2. In the firſt place always expreſs a fair horizon, ſhewing 
on- the heavens cloudy or clear, more or leſs according to the oc- 
chen caſion; and if you expreſs the ſun, let it be either as riſing or 
„e i fetting, and as it were behind or over ſome hill or mountain. 
nut! The moon and ſtars are ſeldom or never depicted, unleſs it 
the q be in repreſentations of twilights, becauſe all things are ſup- 
pos 'd to be ſeen by day. 5 1 15 
kei 3. If you do expreſs the ſun, make his light to reflect upon 
per all the trees, hills, mountains, rocks, or buildings, ſhading the 
ide contrary fide; after which manner alſo ſhadow clouds, milts, 


will and the like, making the ſhadows to fall all one way. 


& 


her 4 Take great care to augment or leſſen every thing propor- 
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tionably to their diſtance from the eye, making them either 


207: bigger or lefler. 
EE, "7 


ſub. * LANDSKIP is what expreſſes in lines the perfect viſion of 
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F. In expreſſing things at large diſtances, as 10, 20, of 31 
miles off, where the object is hard to be diſcerned; as whethe 


thereof, or any eminent diſtinction, but rather, as weak; 
faintly and confuſedly, as the eye judges of it. 


it ſeem, as if it were afar off, beginning at firſt with a dark green 


they are ſhaken with the wind, making the ſmaller boughs yields 


in rivers the general current, and flaſhing of the waters again 


ing of the billows, the tumbling of veſſels up and down, thi 
_ ſhips floating, ſome dipt, ſome half-drown'd, ſome ſtanding 18 
moſt an end, ſome hid almoſt with the waves, by means of u 
| uncertainty of the ſurges, others endeavouring to live. 


eſpecially when they fall upon rocks and ſtones, you muſt ri 


have its proper repreſentation. 


neſs, flowers, or cattle; the air thick or heavy; the water froze 
with carts paſling over it, and boys playing upon it, c. 


only proper to particular ſubjects. 


ſeparated, the earth adorn'd with her various productions, 8 


" F g 75 * 
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it be temple, caſtle, houſe, or the like; ſhew no particular u 
7 

6. If Lands kips be laid in colours, the farther. you go, u 
more you muſt lighten it with a thin and airy blue, to ma 


ſo ö it by degrees into a blue, according to the diſtance. 
7. Make your Lands kip to ſhoot (as it were) one part love 


than another, making the neareſt place or hill higheſt, and hol. 
that are farther off to ſhoot away under that, that the Las, 


skip may appear to be taken from the top of an hill. 
8. Let every thing have its proper motion, as in trees wha 


ing, the ſtiffer leſs bending ; in clouds, that they follow the wind 


the boat: ſides. 5 
9. In the ſea, the waves and other proper agitations, the rol 


10. In the motion of waters falling from an high place, bi 


preſent it leaping up into the air; and ſprinkling all about: lat 
let every thing that moves, whether eſſentially or accidentad 


11. Let the work imitate the ſeaſon it is intended to rep 
ſent; as if you intend it for a winter-piece, repreſent felling 08 
woods, ſliding upon the ice, fowling by night, hunting of beg 
or foxes in the ſnow, making the trees every where naked 0 
laden with ſnow or a hoar froſt ; the earth bare, without green 


On, 


12. Laſtly, let every fite have its proper parerga, adjuncts 0 
additional graces, as the farm-houſe, wind-mill, water-miig 
woods, flocks of ſheep, herds of cattle, pilgrims, ruins of ten 

ples, caſtles, and monuments, with a thouſand ſuch other thing 
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ILANDSEKIP. If painting (ſays Monfſ. de Piles) be a ſort q 
creation, *tis more ſenſibly ſo in Landskips than in any ori 
kind of pictures. 1 . 
We ſee there nature riſing out of her Chaos, the elemeiuſ 


the heavens with their ſtars. T 5 
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*Z This ſort of Painting contains all the other in little, and there- 
pre the painter who exerciſes it ought. to have an univerſal 
Knowledge of the parts of this art; if not ih ſo particular a 
anner as thoſe that are uſed to hiſtory, yet at leaſt ſpecula- 
vely and in general; and if he does not finiſh all the objects 
phat compoſe his picture, or accompany his Lands bip, he is 
P pbliged to ſpecify livelily the guſto, and the characters; and by 
dow much the leſs his piece is unfiniſhed, to give it the more 
Fivacity. „ Ba DE 
However, ſays he, I do not pretend to exclude exaCtneſs of 

Fork from this talent; on the contrary, it will be the more ad- 
Wired, and the more valuable for it. 
But ler a Landskip be never ſo well finiſhed, if. its -metit 
Jiuoes not conſiſt in the compariſon of the objects one with ano- 

ther; and if their chatacter be not thereby preſerved, if the 


* d 
I * þ 
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proſpects are not well choſen, or not well ſet off with a 


Food intelligence of the claro obſcuro;. if the ſtrokes are not 
2bvely, and the ſcene animated by the figures, by animals or 
- ®ther objects, which are uſually in motion; and if to a good 
guſto of colouring, and to extraordinary ſenſations, the genu- 
meneſs and truth of nature are not joined, the. picture will 
bever be eſteemed, nor be admitted into the cabinets of the 


true criticks. 5 % ͤ¾ 
O LIMNING LAND SKIP, more particularly to make the 
fablet for Landskip. Take a piece of vellum, and ſhave it 
hin upon a frame: faſten it with paſte or glew, paſte it upon 
-& board; theſe ſort of tablets are altogether uſed in Italy for 
Landskip and Hiſtory. V8 
2. If you take your Landskip from the life, take yout ſtation 
dn a riſing ground on the top of an hill, where you will have 
large horizon, and mark your tablet into 3 diviſions down- 
Wards from the top to the bottom. . 


Jour eyes, upon the middle diviſion of the tablet; then turn 
Jour head (but not your body) to the right hand, and delineate 
hat you view there, adding this to the former; alſo do the 
FE 


ep will be completed... __. .. .... . 
4 Lay down every thing exact, not only in reſpect to diſtance, 
proportion and colour; but in form too: as, if there be. Hills, 
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Always making a fair sky to be ſeen. afar off, and letting the 
n , , , OO 1 5 f * : O 
aht always deſcend from the left to the right. 
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3. Place your face directly oppoſite to the midſt of che fini-. 
or, keeping your body fixed, and draw what is directly before 


like by what is. to be ſeen on your left-hand, and your Land- 


Y ales, rocks, mountains, ruins, cataracts, aqueducts, cities, towns, 
Faſtles, fortifications, or whatſoever elſe may preſent itſelf to view, 
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the clouds; but only with late and white; work the yellow as 


faintly, but very fair; and drawing nearer to the earth; let!“ 


guiſhable, joining with the clouds, and as it were loſt in M 
air. | 3 


LAN £1 
5. When you firſt begin your work, begin with a large U, 
and if there be any reflection or ſhining of the ſun, be {7 1 
that you do not mix any red-lead in the purple of the sky .. 


* 


whitiſh beams of the ſun with maſticote and white. 7 

6. Then finiſh the blueiſh sky and clouds with a clean pe, 
cil; and ſnalt only at the firſt operation; dead all the wos 
over with colours ſuitable to the air, green meadows, trees an; K 
ground; laying them ſomewhat ſmooth, but not over curiouſ 
but ſlightly and haſtily. 0 

7. Make a fair, large sky, and work it down to the horis 


far diſtant mountains appear ſweet and miſty, almoſt undiſtin 


8. The next ground-colour downwards muſt increaſe i * 
magnitude of reaſon as nearer.the eyes, ſomewhat blueiſh, or 
a ſea-green: but drawing towards the firſt ground, let then" 
decline into a reddiſh or poppinjay-green. - 

9. The laſt ground-colour muſt be neareſt to the colour 


the earth, viz. a dark yellow, brown and green; with which itz 


or ſome other colour near it, you muſt make your firſt trees. 
10. Making them to increaſe proportionably in colour ? 
magnitude, as they come near in diſtance, and that with gos 


judgment; the leaves flowing, and falling in one with another, 
ſome apparent, and others loft in the ſhadow. 


11. Let the Landskip lie low, and as it were, under the et Hell 
(which is the moſt graceful and natural) with a large and fi! mo 
sky, not riſing high, and lifting it ſelf up into the top of u FF 7 
piece. # 3 

12. Take care to make your ſhadows to fall all one wiz The 
viz. to make light againſt darkneſs, and darkneſs againſt ligh,”F 7 


by that means extending the proſpect, and making it ſeems An x 


Pit! 

13. In touching the trees, boughs, and branches, put all" 
dark ſhadows firſt, raiſing the lighter leaves above the darke For 
by adding maſticote to the dark green, which may be made ui I 
bice, pink, and indigo. Free a dhe 

14. The uppermoſt of all, which are expreſſed laſt of nc 
by lightly touching the outmoſt edges of ſome of the form! fm 


tho it were a great way off, by loſing its force and vigor, byi It is 
remoteneſs from the eye. 5 1 


leaves, with a little green, maſticote, and white; the dark! # [ 


ſhadows may be ſet off with ſap-green and indigo. pf 
15. You muſt endeavour to expreſs trees and their leave Tal, 
rivers and mountains far diſtant, with a certain real ſoſtneſs nj ind 
delicatenel(s. 55 but, 
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156. To repreſent cataracts, great water - falls, and rocks, there 
tnuſt firſt a full ground be laid near the colour, and then a 
a ſtronger in dark places, and a flight heightening in the light. 
17. Take notice of all diſproportions, cracks, ruptures, and 
various repreſentations of infinitely differing matters; the man- 
oh ner of which is abundantly expreſſed in almoſt every Land- 
an” skip. | 85 „ Os: 
a Covalier GIO LANFRANCO, born in the year 1581, 
.B *ſcholar to the Carraches, and a zealous imitator of Raphael Cor- 
I reggio, lived at Rome, Parma, Naples, excelled in hiſtory, and 
ti died in the year 1647, aged 66 years. 
ſn 2} My. LANIER was a painter well skilled in the 1zaliaz hands. 
le was employed by King Charles I. beyond-ſea to purchaſe 
that collection made by him, to whom he was cloſet-keeper. 


cher the veins of the earth; but in reality it is a mere ſtone, called 


r . It is found in mines of gold, ſilver, and copper, and alſo 
go in pits of marble ; which laſt is that now generally in uſe. _ 
the. Lapis Laxuli is diſtinguiſhed into 3 kinds: the firſt is called 
- 29/4 rock, which is pure, ſmooth, a fine blue, with beautiful 
et pellow ſtreaks, like veins of gold, which yet are frequently no 
d f ore than veins of pyrites. | VVV 
feu The ſecond, which is called the zew rock, and is ſtuffed with 
-Tommon ſtones ; its colour is weaker, and its price lower: 
i Theſe two kinds come to us from Perſia and Sam. 
lig, The third kind is brought from the mountains of Auvergne 


em! in France. This kind is mixed with the commod rock whence 


e vi LARK-SPUR, or HEEL, is of ſeveral colours, and ſtriped; 
de moſt common are purple, gridelin, and red, which you may 
of now how to do by the directions for other flowers of the 
orm me colour. | - | | 
Jar 2B LATTEN, is a mixed or compounded metal made of plates 
pf copper, put into crucibles, and covered with the powder of 
leave Palamine, Or a kind of half-mineral ſulphur ſtrewed over it, 
{5 n ind upon that the powder of beaten-glaſs; to which fire being 

put, and the greateſt force of it kept in, alters the colour of 
3% 3 the 
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e 8 


the copper to a braſſy quality, and adds in weight 8 pounds 4 
towards the middle of the forehead, cauſes the mouth, noſe, a 


drawn down next the noſe; the eyes almoſt ſhut; the mou 


being drawn back, and raiſed up, will make a wrinkle in tr 


your imitation ſuch leaves, branches, flowers, &c. as are of 


the one end of the thread to the bottom of the circle, and tw 


eircle: but before you faſten either, put a little piece of u 
at the end of the ſtalk for a git-hole, which muſt touch ti 
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mould; and after this manner you may caſt all reptiles u 


the Hague in 1653, and brought up under his father, wiv 


Vas chiefſy famous for drapery, wherein he excelled moſt of u 


LAU 


the hundred. 3 
LAUGHTER Cin Painting, &c.] In this Paſſion all the pa 
of the face go one way; for the eye-brows being drawn dow 


eyes to follow them in the ſame motion. 1 
This paſſion of Laughter ſucceeds Joy, and the motions of 
it are expreſſed by the eye-brows raiſed about the middle, a 


appears open, and. ſhews the teeth; the corners of the mou 


cheeks, which will appear puffed up, and almoſt hiding the eye 


_— 


the face will be red, the noſtrils open, and the eyes may ſee 
wet, or drop with tears, which being very different from tho 
of ſorrow, make no alteration in the face; but very much whom 
excited by grief. 73 
* CAST LAUREL- Branches, FLOWERS, VINES 
lea ves, &c. In order to do this, make a circle of earth like 
box, to the bigneſs of the thing you intend to caſt, and take . 


2 48 


3s 
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good ſubſtance; for if they be too thin, they will not run wid 
out difficulty, _ 19 ; 4 
| Then run a needle with a thread at the end of the ſtalk oh 


the flower or leaf, and ſo through the middle of it, faſtenig 
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other to a ſtick that is to ſupport it, over-againſt it in a perpe 
dicular-line, that the flower or leaf touch not the ſides of u 
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bottom where the thread was faſtened. Th 
Having done this, caſt a compoſition of plaiſter of brick ap 
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plume with fal-armoniack water, and when it is well mixe? 
very fine and dry, bake it till the flower be wholly conſum - 
which it encompaſſes, and has taken the impreſſion off; 1 
being almoſt cold, run into it tin, ſilver, or other metal. 
tin, you may put a third part /ead; or if ſilver, a little cob 
and you will find the leaves or flowers very curiouſly taken 1 
the metal; take them out by little and little, breaking off 8 


creeping things. 2 . 
MARCELLUS LAURON, or LAROON, was born 88 


brought him very young into England. He was a general painte 


FLY 


and imitated other maſters hands very well. He painted wil 


both in great and little, and was an exact draughtſman, bv 
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3 ontemporaries. He was likewiſe famous for pictures in little, 


Wcommonly called converſation-pieces. He died and was buried 


WF; obes, ſeeded with gol 
fring d with gold, purple, and yellow buskins. 


. V. 0 ter in Savoy, anno 1509. 
L. C. 7 ſignifies Lewis Caracci in his 3 plates, engrav'd with 
IL. O. C. F his own hands. - 


Wat Richmond in Surrey, aged 52 years. 


LAW is repreſented fin Painting, &c.] clothed in purple 
en ſtars; and a mantle of carnation, 


L. C. Ciu. F. with the firſt C in the perpendicular ſtroke of 


the L, is the mark of Ludovico Cardi, firnam'd Civoli, a Flo- 
Irentine painter, in a plate of the ſupper of the Phariſee. 


L. C. F. B. ſignifies Lewis Caracci inventor. Fran- 
LOD. C. I. Fr. Bri. J ceſco Briccio intaglio, or ingraved. 
gnifies Luke van Cranogio, or Luke van Craen, pain- 
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Tis found too, in ſeveral kinds of ſoils, and ſtones, ſome of 


EZ which beſides contain gold, ſome ſilver, others tin, &c. 


It is melted on a furnace, provided for the purpoſe, with a 


1 ſtrong coal fire upon it; as it melts, it runs through a canal on 
one ſide of it, leaving the earth, ſtone, and ſcoria, with the aſhes 
of the coals. 


It is purified by skimming it before it is cold, and by throw- 


ing ſuer and other fat bodies into it. 


Lead is found of a lighter or deeper colour, according 


as it is more or leſs purified, rho' ſome make a difference in 


7 3 or of the ore, always eſteeming that beſt which is the 
„„ b 


Lead is a metal of much uſe; it eaſily melts and mixes with 


© zold, filver, and copper, and (as ſome ſay) communicates its hu- 


5 


midity to them; but not being able to endure the violence of 


the fire, which they ſuſtain, it retires or evaporates, and car- 
ries with it all that is heterogeneous in them; fo that neither 
gold nor ſilver are refin'd without Lead. And the coarſer kinds 
of precious ſtones, boiled in Lead, are thereby rendred the 
more brilliant. 3 


When the Lead- ore is dug out of the mine, it is beaten ſmall, 


aud waſh'd clean in a running ſtream, and ſifted in iron rudders. 
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others ſofter; ſometimes eng have branch'd ore in the ſpar; 5 : 
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both the workmen and the cattle that graze near them with 2 
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The hearth or furnace, whereon it is melted, i is made of clay 
or fire-ſtone; this is ſer into the ground, and the fire is built 5 
it, and is lighted with charcoal, continued with oaken gads, 
blown with bellows by mens treading on them. "I 

After the fire being indled, and the fire-hearth is grown hot, 4 
the Lead-ore is thrown on the wood, which melts down into the 
furnace, and then with an iron ladle they take it out, and upon MY 
ſand caſt it into what form they pleaſe. . 
The miners ſometimes find the vein run up into the roots YZ 
of trees, and yet don't obſerve any difference between them and 4 . 
other trees. 2M 

When the mine lies near the ſurface of the groynd, the gras 2 
is ſometimes found yellow. 1 

The ore runs ſometimes in a vein, ſometimes diſpersd in- % 
banks; it lies many times between rocks; ſome of it is harder, : 5 


about the ore is ſpar and cha 
the miners call Crootes. 

It has been obſery'd by Mr. Glanvil, that the ſmoke of the 
Lead-works in Somerſetſhire is a great annoyance, and affeCts | 


, and another ſubſtance, which | p 


diſeaſe, that often proves morral. ma 
That the trees that grow near them have their tops burn, 
and their leaves and outſides diſcoloured and ſcorch'd. "1 
Lang are Various Preparations of Lead, ſerving for various | 2 . 
uſes; | 
Lead-duſt is a preparation us'd by potters, made by throwing 
charcoal-duſt on melted Lead, and ſtirring them a long time to- 1 
gether ; to ſeparate the coal again, they only waſh it in water, | I | 
and dry it afreſh; the uſe of it is to give a varniſh and gloſs to 
their works. 7 
White Lead ag'd by painters is only thin Plates of Lead, dil- | 3 E 
ſfolvd by the fumes of boiling vin - 
Maſticotes of ſeveral colours, and the ſandix are alſo preps | 
rations of Lead. 
Red Lead is a preparation of mineral Lead calcin „us d „ 
painters, potters, & c. 3 
Litharge of gold or ſilver i is only the Lead that has been wsd | £ 
in purifying copper. K 
Black-Lead is a kind of mineral ſtone, of a black 1 but 
ſilvered and ſhining, found in Lead mines, and appears to by 
nothing elſe but Lead not yet arrived at maturity, much us d 
as Crayons or pencils for deſigning. 
This is melted like the common Lead. 
To purge LEAD. Melt it in the fire, then quench it in the 
ſharpeſt vinegar , melt it again, and Quench it in the juice ol 
| celanaine, 


bes 


a EA 
elandine; melt it again, and quench it in ſalt- water; then in 
ier mixd with ſallarmoniac; and /aftly, melt it, and put 


t into aſhes, and it will be well cleanſed. | 
== To tinge LEAD of a gold Colour. Take of purg'd Lead one 
ound, ſal- armoniac in powder 1 ounce, ſalt- petre half an ounce, 
Lellebrot 2 drachms, put all into a crucible, jet it in a furnace 
Por 2 days, then add to it ſulphur of ſol, and it will be thoroughly 
ing d. Nos 1 1 | 
BY 75 make LEAD of a golden colour. Put an ounce of quick- 
" FX$lver into a crucible, ſet it over the fire till it is hot, then add 
do it of the beſt leaf-gold x ounce, and take it from the fire, 
and mingle it with purified Lead melted one pound; mingle all 
ell together with an iron rod, to which put of the filtrated 
ſolution of vitriol in fair water 1 ounce, then let it cool, and 
it will be of a gold colour; diſſolve the vitriol in its equal weight 
of water. | | 8 8 
Ihe way of making Glaſs of Lead, commonly called Vitrum 
Paturni: to calcine Lead, and extract from it the colours of eme- 
ald, topaz, ſea- green, or azure granate, ſapphire, gold, and other 
colours. . 
2 Glaſs of Lead known to few artiſts in this way, becauſe they 
make no uſe of it by reaſon of its brittleneſs, is beyond doubt 
the faireſt and nobleſt glaſs of any other. 
In this glaſs you may imitate all the colours of oriental pre- 
Cious ſtones; and if this glaſs was as tough as cryſtal, it would 
far ſurpaſs it in beauty. I. 
It is true, if you don't work it with great care, no pots or 
Crucibles will hold it, for it will crack them and run our. 
yy Il will here give all the methods of preparing it; and that ſo 
$00 diſtinctly, that the unexperienced may ſucceed in it. 
ie Ihe buſineſs principally conſiſts in knowing well how to cal- 
Cine the lead, and re-calcine it again, which is commonly known, 
notwithſtanding it ſhall be ſhewn how to do it, for the fake ot 
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PX | thoſe that do not know it. | 
> The better the lead is calcined, the leſs apt it is to turn into 

! | Jead again, and break the pots in its operation. 
ue We will alſo ſhew, that you muſt alway drop the glaſs into 
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be not taken off, as ſoon as it appears on the top, it will pierc 
the pot, and fo all run out among the coals. WW 
To calcine LEAD. Lead is eaſy to be calcined, becauſe it is WF 
ſo to melt; for this purpoſe you make uſe af a furnace or a kiln, 
you muſt put in a good: N of lead at a time; for in 2 or 
3 days may be calcined ſeveral hundred weight. 3 
The fire ought to be hot enough to melt glaſs, and not hot 
ter; for if it be hotter, it will not calcine the lead. uy 
As foon as the lead is melted; and it yields on top a yellowiſh # 
matter, begin to draw forward the calcined part with an iron, 
fit for the purpoſe, always ſpreading it in the internal extremity 28 
of the furnaces, or kiln's bottom. | = 
> This lead being well-calcined for the firſt time, ought to be 
put in again into the furnace moderately hot to reverberate ; you Wei 
muſt ſpread it with the iron, and ſtir it continually for ſever! 
hours, and at this ſecond calcination 'it will become yellow; 
then ſearce it through a fine ſieve, and that which does not gu t 
through, muſt be put with other /ead to calcine afreſh; alwas 
taking care that the furnace have juſt a moderate heat, and be 
not too hot. T = 
The way to make glaſs of LEAN. The beauty of this glak} PO 
is, that it may be tinged of ſeveral colours, as black, whit, FF 
green, and red, which are natural to it, the degrees of the fi: an 
onl making it take thoſe different colours. Tz 1 gla 
5 Fhis glaſs being well made, communicates its beauty to glak, | due 
and to tinctures of precious ſtones, wherein it is employed. {pl 
To make vitrum ſaturni, take 15 pound of calcined /ead, an 
12 pound of cryſtal or rochetta frit, according to what colon tif 
you would have; mix them well together, put them in a pot iu 
the furnace, where 10 hours afterwards it will be in good fi- thr 
ſion; then caſt the whole into water, and take out ſpeedily the WI 
remaining lead at bottom of the veſſel, for fear it ſhould hreak; 
then take it out of the water, and dry and put it into the ſame © 
pot to melt again: Take care not to put in the grains of 2%, Le 
(if there be any) which were in the water, and which will be 
looſened from the matter. „„ 
After your matter has been again in fuſion 6 hours, you mij 
work it. „„ | Pats Pre 
You may alſo make a glaſs of lead, by taking 3 parts of a an 
and one of fine ſand, and change them into glaſs in the furnace , - 
as alſo of 3 parts of calcined /itharge, and one part of calcinei the 
flint, melted and vitrified in the furnace together. = 
The way how ta work Glaſs of Lead. 12 
It is not enough to ſhew how to make glaſs of lead, if ve chr. 
% . 
7 105 : OR ; \ 


7 


Ik any one would make a veſſel for uſe, of any figure, he 


muſt take a glaſs-worker's iron they uſe to take metal out of 
The pots with, and take what quantity of glaſs of lead with it he 


; pleales, when it is in fuſion: let it a little cool, then work it 


Ecker the manner uſed by glaſs-workers. 

Fou muſt clean well the marble you make uſe of, and while 

the glaſs is cooling, you muſt wet the marble with cold water, 
for otherwiſe the glaſs would ſcale it, and part of the marble 
q would ſtick to it. RE 
If the marble be hard, you have ſo much the leſs to fear, for 
it will not break fo eaſily, nor ſtick to the glaſs. 

Iv make glaſs of Lead a fair emerald colour, 
The eaſineſs of tinging glaſs of lead of any colours is the rea- 


T AY an 
— 


eſpecially becauſe green is natural to it. 
Take 20 pound of 2711 frit, E and ſearced, and 
16 pound of calx of lead allo ſifted; mix them well together, 


then put them little by little into a pot heated in the furnace, 


fand 8 or 10 hours afterwards jt will be melted, then caſt the 


ꝑmelted matter into water, and carefully take the remaining lead 
from it, then putting the matter after it is dried in the ſame 


pot again, 7 or 8 hours after it will be again melted. 

Reiterate this proceſs, caſting the melted matter into water, 
and ſeparating the /ead that ſticks to the pot, as before; then this 
glaſs will be cleanſed and purified from all the foulneſs and unc- 


ſplendent. ; | 
"oa muſt put it again in the pot, where it will melt and pu- 
trify in little time. 2 

When it 1s melted, at to it 6 ounces of ſcales of copper 
thrice calcined to powder, with 24 grains of crocus martis, made 
with vinegar alſo in powder, and mix them together. 
Ibis powder muſt be caſt in at 6 times, always mixing well 
the plaſs, and taking at each time the interval of ſaying the creed. 
Let it reſt one hour, and then ſtir it again, and ſee if the co- 
lour pleaſes you; if it be as you would have i? let it ſtand 8 
hours, that the whole may well incorporate. CE 
= Then ſtir it well, and let it reſt a little, that the feces may 
# precipitate to the bottom of the pot, tho' it may be wrought, 
and the colour can ſcarce be diſtinguithed from a true emerald. 

Another way of making Glaſs of Lead of a fairer emerald than 


a” rh 

For this colour which will be fairer than the precedent, you 

| muſt change your ingredients, and inſtead of ſcales of copper 

| thrice calcined,.pur the fame doſe of caput mortuum, of 1 85 
e olum 


ll, 3 


Zn you may be ſure of giving it an excellent emerald-green, 


tuoſity the calx and powder would leave in it, and be very re- 


LEA 1 
olum veneris prepared, then proceed exactly as in the forme: | 
article, and you will have a very exquiſite green. 

To make a Glaſs of Lead the colour of Topaz. 
Topaz is a lighter colour than emerald, and caſts rays the co- 
lour of gold; wherefore the colour cannot be well imitated ex- 
<P this way. | 1 
ake 15 pound of cryſtal frit in powder, and 10 pound of 
calx of lead alſo in powder, mix them well, and ſearce them 
very fine; then put them in a pot heated at the furnace, where 7 
leave it 8 hours, that it may be melted. I 
Then caſt the matter into water, and take out of the pot all 
the lead (if there be any) that remains. | 1 ol 
Put the matter again in the pot to be melted, and caſt it by 
intervals into the water; and to that matter half its weight of e 
_ glaſs ras. of a golden colour, incorporate well, and purify *# 
the whole together, and you'll have a glaſs of the colour of ori 
ental Topaz fit to be wrought. * 
To make a sky or ſea-green in glaſs of Lead; 
As is ſhewn in ſeveral places elſewhere, to tinge glaſs of a sky- 
colour or ſea-green, this would be needleſs to repeat here. 


That we now ſhew, which is made in glaſs of lead, has no leſs i 
S oy TE =_ 
Take 16 pound of cryſtal frit, 1o pound of calx of lead, mix >< 
them together, and put them gently into a pot heated in the 
futnace, where they will be in good fuſion in 12 hours time, 
then caſt the matter into water, as has been ſhewn before, take 
the remaining lead out of the pot, and put your matter to mel: 
again 8 hours, after caſt it into water again, taking the remain - 
ing lead out of the pot, then it will be well purified. I 
Put it again in, to melt in the ſame pot, and when it is in good 
fuſion, caſt in at different times 4 ounces of ſmall copper-leaves 
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prepared ( ſee article Copper, & c.) and a quarter of an ounce of 4 
zaffer prepared, (ſee the article Zaffer, &c.) © | 
After 28 mixt theſe powders well together, and the mat- FF 
ter at each caſting of ic in; 2 hours after ſtir the matter well! 
in the pot with an iron rod, and make an aſſay to ſee if the co- 
lour be full enough, then let it ſtand 10 hours to purify, and 
to give the colour time to incorporate with the glaſs, then it FF. 
may be wrought to the uſes you deſign it, ſtirring it well, and 
letting it reſt a little to ſettle before you work it. 5 
To make a ſapphire colour in Glaſs of Lead. 
The beauty of ſapphire is no leſs imitable in glaſs of lead, than 
the colours of. other precious ſtones; and its clear blue tranſpa- 
rent colour will have as much ſplendour. © 1 
To make it, mix together 15 pound of cryſtal frit in pow- 
der, and 12 pound of calx of lead, then ſearce it, pounding 
Ta 8 7 again 


5 
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# gain what does not paſs through the ſieve; add to that 2 grains 
"Ft prepared Zaffer, 24 grains of manganeſe of Piedmont alſo well 
Prepared, mix the whole well together, put it in a pot heated in 
furnace, and let it ſtand to melt during, the ſpace of 12 hours; 
hen caſt the vitrified matter into water, and carefully take a- 
ay the lead that remains in the pot; then put the matter again 
ato the ſame pot, and let it ſtand to be re purified 12 hours. 
Then ſee if the colour pleaſes you, and you may work it; 
zou'll have a colour like the true oriental ſapphire. 
* The way to make a golden colour in Glaſs of Lead. 
1 This colour is as fine in glaſs of lead as cryſtal, it takes that 
Folour both from the lead and the ingredients mixt with it. 
Take 16 ounces of good cryſtal, frit in powder, to which add 
he fame weight of calx of lead alſo in powder, and well ſearced; 
nen add 6 ounces of copper ſcales thrice calcined, and 48 grains 
Df crocus martis made with vinegar, the whole mixed well to- 
ether, put it into a pot heated in the furnace, 12 hours after caſt 
he glaſs in water, and take the remaining lead out of the pot, 
iind then put the marter again into the ſame pot to be well pu- 
fified during 12 other hours. ; 
Alfter that ſtir it well, and ſee if the colour pleaſes you; if it 
Fhance to be greeniſh, add to it ſome crocus martis, and the 
- Freenneſs will vaniſh, then you'll have a golden colour very fine, 
> Fohich may be wrought. , he. | | 
7 Theſe be all the colours that are given to glaſs of lead alone; 
de ſhall augment the number in a paſte of lead, (whereof hon 
ill find the preparation in the articles Paſte in letter P) becauſe 
t is uſeful for imitating precious ſtones. 
Hou 70 PRINT he LEAF of any TREE or PLANT. 
2 Rub the veins on the back {ide of the leaf of any plant you 
gelire, with a dog's tooth, or piece of ivory, to bruiſe them a 
Title, then rub it over gently with a piece of woollen, dipt {lightly 
un linſeed oil; then lay the oil'd ſide of the leaf on a piece of 
— Fhite paper, and preſs it equally on every part, and a perfect 
impreſſion of it will remain on the paper; which (if you pleaſe) 
you may afterwards colour of its natural colour. 
Another way of taking a natural impreſſion of the LEAVES 
Lo PLANTS, ſo that it ſhall appear as black as if done in a 
| printing-preſs. 3 3 
Take any leaß let it be thoroughly dry, and with a printer's 
ball, ſuch as they uſe for laying on the ink upon letters, it be- 
ing equally covered with printer's ink; and ſtrike it gently 4 or 
ES times over the back of the leaf, till all the veins have been 
Eplack'd with the ink; then lay your leaf on a trencher or ſmall 
poard with the backſide upwards; then lay over the leaf a piece 
pf white paper, wetted a little, io as to be but a ſmall matter 
3 | Gs more 
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even 2 or 3 times about jt. 


the following method. 


funk below them. 


| linſeed oil, and uſe it as you would do the other printing in 


L 2 9 
more than moiſt, and upon this paper lay a ſmooth trenche 
and preſs it hard down, but not fo hard as to break the fun 
fibres of the leaf; and this will give you a fine impreſſion. 7 

But this would be done the more eaſily, if you had a wooden 
roller made like a cylinder, of about a foot in length, and u 
inch and half diameter, the middle part of which is covered ty? 
the length of 7 or 8 inches with woollen-cloth, roll'd hard an, 


The white paper that covers the leaf being roll'd 4 or 5 tim 
backwards and forwards with this roller, will give you a ve 
curious impreſſion. 

The neceſſaries requiſite for this operation are a gallipotd pe 

rinter's ink, a couple of ſmall balls ſuch as printers uſe, fu 
aying the ink equally on the leaf, and the roller before- me. 
tioned. But if you cannot conveniently procure printer's in 
(which is not eaſily to be had in the country) then you may ut 


Another way. Rub the back of the leaf with !inſeed-0i] burn, 
and then ſtrew ſome powder of black-lead, or (if you have s 
that,) charcoal or ſmall-coal duſt, very finely ground and ſearcel, 3 
or the powder of bur»? cork, very equally, upon a ſmooth board, . 
that will juſt cover it; then ſtroke it over ſmoothly with th" 
blade of a knife, and clap it upon the board, the back of the e 
having been oil'd, and then lay your white paper on the black!“ 
ſide of the leaß and either preſs it, or roll it as before. 

But if you have not the conveniency of any of theſe Inge 


dients, you may uſe vermilion, and mixing this to the conſiſtene 

_ ofprinter's ink, cover your printing-balls with that, and dab then 

on the back of the /ezf, and to take off your impreſſion as befor Fi 
directed. = 


N. B. The reaſon why the bak of the leaf}, is the fide proper 
take impreſſion from, is, becauſe the ribs or veſſels riſe on that ſ\ > 
higher than the fleſhy part of it ; and therefore they being colour 
with any of theſe inks, will give an impreſſion; but in the fru, 


foreſide of the leaf, the fleſby parts riſe, and theſe fine fibres ao 


Take notice that where vermilion is us'd, blue bice may be u 
either with butter or with oil as follows. _ _ 
ine red or blue printer's ink for making impreſſions of this ſor d 
Take either vermilien or blue bice, and grind them with bum 


the blue ſeems to be the moſt preferable of the two, becauſe 
you would colour the leaf, the blue would be a colour agreeab*Þ* 
to the green ſorts. 5 9 N | S 
A methed of taking off the impreſſion of the LEAVES ſr 
PLANTS iz Plaiſter of Paris, fo that they may be afterwari 
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7 L EA 
baft in any METAL. Thoſe perſons who practiſe caſting in 
metal have frequent occaſion to uſe the Leaves of Plants for 
he embelliſhment of their works, which are generally made 
models done by the hand; which require much time, and, 
fer all, are ſometimes very deficient ds to perfection: but the 
allowing is much eaſter. : 2 5 
Lay the leaf you would have the impreſſion of between the 
leaves of a book, till it will lie flat; then fix the fore-ſide or 
Front of the leaf to a ſmooth board with ſtrong gum-Arabick 
ppater; after this has been done, raiſe a little wall of coarſe 
ot paſte about it, to the height of about half an inch; or you may 
fo. Murround your board with paſte-board, or card paper, ſo cloſe, 
nen that it will contain a liquid for ſome time. Then oil the back 
ink, pf the leaf, and pour on water and plaiſter of Paris, which when 
y ut ry will have taken an exact impreſſion of every vein of the 
deaf, and from which you may eaſily make a mould to caſt in, 
is you pleaſe. ; 
Jo preſerve the LEAVES of TULIPS. Make up ſome 
cel, rard-paper into the form of dripping-pans, and fix the Tulip- 
dar Weaves, ro the cards with ſtrong gum-Arabick water; then pour 
1 th! von gently ſome of the ifing-glaſs, prepared in ſpirits, warm, till 
> leq the leaf is quite covered, and in the ſpace of an hour or two 
ck the liquor will become hard, and all the colours will be pre- 
ſerved in beauty for ſeveral years, if the flower be preſerved 
ge. from the air, by a glaſs, G 5 5 
ene, You may do the fame by the leaves of Auricula's. 
LEAGUE, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by two women 
with helmets embracing one another, holding ſpears in their 
hands, on which are a heron and a crow. 3 
Their being armed and embracing, denote their conduct to 
ſa, help one another with their arms; the birds, enemies to the 
our fox, at their feet, which they unanimouſly aſſault, as being ene- 
fran, mies to them both. 5 TED ER | 
n, LEARNING, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a mature 
lady fitting with her arms open, as if ſhe would embrace ano- 
e if ther, having a ſceptre in one hand, on which is a ſun, a book 
open in her lap, and from a ſerene sky falls abundance of 
n dew. | 


Oui? Her age ſhews, that Learning is not acquired but by long 
ink; | ſtudy. The open book and extended arms, that Learning is 
uſe i very communicative; the ſceptre and ſun, the dominion it 
eabl bas over the darkneſs of ignorance; the dew, that Learning 
I makes tender youth fruitful. 

S LEATHER, a matter too well known to need any deſcri- 
ariſe ption. 
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| ſulting it to dry berween. whiles, and che buſines will be & 1 


fire; then preſs out the water, and rub or waſh out the skin in 1 


To colour WHITE LEATHER the beſt way. Hang de 
skins in chalk or lime-water, till they are grown 1 pple, that ti. 
hair or wool may be ſtripped off, ſtretch them on tenters, « ** 
by the means of lines, and ſmooth them over: then brulu 
them over with alum-water, very warm, and colour them WI 
the colour you would have them, arid dry them in the ſun, « 8 
in ſome warm houſe, and they will be uſeful on ſundry oc: 
ſions, without any farther trouble. | 1 

Tv colour BLACK LEATHER the German way. Take =» 
the bark of elder 2 pounds, of the filings or ruſt of iron ie 
ſame quantity; put them into 2 gallons of rain- water, and toy * 
them up cloſe in a cask or veſſel, and let them ſtand for te 
ſpace of 2 months: then put to the liquid =o a pound . 

a pound of ch. 
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bruſh over the leather with a fine bruſh dipped in it 3 times t 


T colour Spaniſh LEATHER, exc. Take that which tie“ 
Dutch call Pomplemelch, warm it, and rub the leather with it; 
then take of Venice tot appelen, and havin mts it {mal ? V 
put a quantity of water to it, and let it foften over a gente 


— 
2 


— 
— 


it; repeating the ſame ſeveral times, and after that, take the d 
fineſt ſhoe- makers black, and rub the skin over with it, having 
in the melting added a little vitriol or copperas, and letting it 
dry, take gooſe or hog's greaſe, and with a woollen cloth rub 
the skin over for a good while, where there is a good 2 g Z 

: upple 


/ LEA 
= ſupple it, and afterwards rub it over with your hands, till it 
be dilappear; or inſtead of greaſe, you may uſe linſeed or train. oil, 
ue and fo in caſe of any other colour, according to the colours you 
01 deſign. | : | 

uh = Dying LEATHER. 


b To dye SKINS of 2 REDDISH colour. Firſt waſh the 


skins in water, and wring them well out, and afterwards wet 
c them with a ſolution of zartar and bay-ſalt in fair water, and 

22 wring them out again: then to-the former diſſolution add aſhes 
% of crab-ſbells, and rub the skins very well with this: after this, 
te. waſh them in common water, and wring them out; then waſh 


top them with tincture of madder in the ſolution of zartar and 


the alum and the crab-ſhell aſbes; and if they prove not red enough 

bd after all, waſh them with the tincture of Brazil. 

cop: Apot her way. Firſt wath the skins, and then lay them in galls 

an! for 1 hours, wring them out, and dip them in a tincture made 

Skin of liguſtrum, alum, and verdegreaſè in water and in the laſt 
place, dye them twice in Brazil boiled in lye. 


ther 3 To dye Skins of a pure YELLOW. Take of fine aloes two 


, til ounces, of linſeed-oil 4, pounds; diſſolve or melt them, then 
fake ſtrain the liquor, and beſmear the skins with it, and being dry, 
and varniſh them over. | 

ben Another. Infuſe woadin vinegar, in which boil a little alum : 
or thus; having dyed them green, as directed, then dye them 
in a decoction of privet berries, ſafron and alum-water. 

Tale To aye Skins of an ORANGE. Boil fuſtick-berries in alum- 
te o water: but for a deep orange, uſe turmerick-root.. SM 

it nn To dye them BLUE. Boil elder-berries, or dwarf-elder in 
and water, then ſmear or waſh the skins with it; wring them out; 
nick; then boil the berries as before in a diſſolution of alum-water, 
and wet the skins in the ſame water once or twice, dry them, 
der. = and they will be a Poe 525 

pow. Another BLUE. Take the beſt idigo, and ſteep it in urine 
and} a day; then boil it with alum, and it will be good. Or temper 
mes, þ the indigo with red-wine, and waſh the skins with it. 


e e To aye Skins of a pure 5ky-colour. For each skin take indigo one 


| 4 ounce, put it into boiling water, let it ſtand one night, then warm 
the it a lirtle, and with a bruſh pencil beſmear the skin twice over. 

it; + To dye them PURPLE. Diſſolve roch-alum in warm water, 
mal wet the skins with it, dry them; then boil raſped Brazil well 


ente in water; let it ſtand to cool: do this 3 times, and afterwards 


z dry, poliſh them. : | 
P ape Skins GREEN. Take ſap- green and alum-water, of 
each a ſufficient quantity; mix and boil them a little: if you 
Would have the colour darker, add a little indigo. 


in in Tub the dye over the skins with your hand, and when they are 
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Another ſad GREEN. Take filings of iron and ſal A 
woniack, of each a like quantity, ſteep them in urine till thy 
be ſoft; ſtretch out the skin, and beſmear it with this; d 
it in the fhade, and the colour will penetrate, and be green of 
To GILD LEATHER. Take glair of the whites of eg 

or gum-water, and with a bruſh rub over the Leather with «i 
ther of them, and then lay on the gold or ſilver; let them ji 
dry, and burniſh tem. 1 
To make LEATHER ſbine without GOLD. Take whit 
of eggs, gum- water, and powder of antimony; mix them wad 
together by beating, and having the skin well dried, lay ti 
mixture on them, and do it often, till the leather be quite hu 
when you have done this, let the mixture dry, and then buff 
niſh them over; and if you have not antimony, you may u 
black-lead. | J — 
W dreſs or cover LEATHER with SILVER or GOLD 
Take that which is called brown-red, and grind or move it offi 
a ſtone with a muller, adding water and chalk; and whall 
the latter is diſſolved, rub, or lightly dawb the skins over will 
it, till they look a little whitiſh ; and then lay on the leaf. 
ver or gold, before they are quite dry; gr fr the leaves a lit 
over each other, that there may not be the leaſt part omitted 
and when they have well cloſed with the leather, and are (ui 
ficiently dried on and hardened, rub them over with a poliſ 
made of ſmooth ivory, or of the fore-tooth of a horſe, ali 
it will appear very luſtrous and bright BB 
Sir PETER LELY, was born in Weſtphalia in Germany ii 
the year 1617, Scholar of De Grebber of Haerlem, and cant 
into England in the year 1641. He at firſt painted Lands 
with ſmall figures; but at length betook himſelf to face-pain 
ing, in which he exceeded all his contemporaries in Europe. Hi 
acquired a wonderful ſtyle in painting, both as to his corre 
_ draught and beautiful colouring ; but more eſpecially in tf 
graceful airs of his heads, and the pleaſing varieties of his poſturs 
together with the genteel and looſe management of his df 
peries, he excelled moſt of his predeceffors. 
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And, notwithſtanding the criticks fay be preferred almolffil 


in all his faces a languiſhing air, long eye, and a drowſy ſweer 
| ; , . 26 Be | 3 
neſs, peculiar to himſelf, for which they reckon him a M 
neriſt, and that he retained a little ot the greeniſh caſt in hl 
complexions; whatever of this kind may be objected again 
this great painter, his works are in great eſteem both here 19 
abroad, and E Fares and envied; for at that time , 
country exceeded his perfections. 5 
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He was likewiſe a good hiſtory- painter: his crayon draughts 
re alſo admirable, — thoſe e the mot del 
o pieces, which were all done entirely by his own hand. 

W The Earl of Pembroke recommended him to king Churles II. 
no made him his principal painter, and knighted him. 
= He died of an apoplexy in London in the year 1680, and 
Ws of his age. There is a marble monument, with his buſt, 
id for him in Covent-garden Church. 5 SO 
== BALTHAZAR VAN LEMENS, a hiftory-painter, born 
SS: Antwerp. His manner was very free, and often very grace- 
ll. His drawings and sketches are excellent. He died in London 
be year Lac | 1 | 

= REMIGIUS VAN LEMPUT, alias REMEE, was a fa- 
Vous copier in the reign of king Charles II. of the neat ma- 
ers, as Stone was of the great Italians. He was a native of 
:uerp, and a great copier of Vandycł, by whom he was much 
VV : Os 
6 | His pieces ſometitnes, thr ough the advantage of time upon 
em, paſs for that great maſter's, now age has a little em- 
owned the tint, ſoftened the colouring, and perhaps con- 
ealed — 5 part of the ſtiffneſs whereof he ſtands accuſed by 
He had 150 J. for copying Henry VII. and Henry VIII. in one 
Piece, after Holbein; being the famous picture that was on the 
Pall at Vhitehall, which was afterwards burnt. . 
Ne was very famous for the beſt collection of drawings and 
Prints of any of his time. It was he that bought the celebrated 
Piece of king Charles I. on horſeback, by Vandyck, now at Hamp- 
a. court, for a ſmall matter, in the time of the troubles, which 
Jarrying over to Antwerp, he was there offered 1000 guineas 
r it, and ſtood for 1500; but thinking that not enough, he 
Drought it over to Esgland again; where, the times being 
med, and he till inſiſting on the ſame ſum, the picture was 
en from him by a due Courſe of law, after it had coſt hita a 
Freat deal of money to defend ir. He died in London about 


LUCAS VAN LEYDEN, a celebrated painter 
and engraver, uſed thoſe 2 marks in ſorne of 
_— ——_— 5 
I.. H. ſtands for Lambert Hopfer. 
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Whence are ſcattered jewels and other precious things, and in 
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The eyes and front reſemble the lion, the moſt liberal of 
irrational creatures: The eagle denotes the habit of liberality, fa; 
the always leaves ſome of her prey to other birds. The Cory. 1 

copia ſhews that a generous ſpirit ſhould do good, but not outs 
 vain-glory. The white veil, that ſhe has no {ſiniſter deſign ne 
roject of intereſt, 1 
HANS LIENFRINCH thus mark'd certain plates, te 
| J 84 birds and hunting- pieces with ornaments. 

LONG LIFE is repreſented ¶ in Painting, &c.] by an ancien 
lady in an antique habit, laying her right hand upon the head “ 
a ſtag with large horns, and many branches; holding a crow i 
her left hand. 5 
The ancient dreſs denotes the revolution of many years; th 
old ſtag alluding to that which was found 300 years after Juli 

_ Ceſar, with a gold collar inſcribed Hoc cAsAaR DONaviT. It be 
crow outlives the ſtag, as it's ſaid. =— «5 

SHORT LIFE is repreſented [ in Painting, &c.] by al 
of juvenile aſpect, with a garland of various flowers, on her breit 
the figure of Hemerobion a little inſet, in her right hand a roſe 
Branch, round which is written, Una dies aperit, conficit un 
dies, i. e. it is diſcloſed, or buds and dies in one day; and in he 

left the fiſh Seche. The garland ſhews the frailty of man tha 
loſes his ſtrengrh, as flowers fade, in a moment; the inſe& th 
ſhortneſs of lite, which is but the ſpace of one ſingle day; th * 
Seche is a fiſh that lives not long. „ ; 

Of tbe IMITATION of LITE. | 
I. Firſt chuſe a good maſter, with whom you may ſpend z tur 
leaſt 2 days in a week; it might be better, if there were a & » tua 
Ciety of about 10 or 12 young men, who might be of uſei gh 

_ aſſiſting one the other. | he 7 
2. Then chuſe a well-ſhap'd man, one with large ſhoulden 
a fair breaſt, having ſtrong muſcles, full thighs, long legs, and ch 
a proportional height, neither too tall nor too ſhort, neither to 
thick nor too ſlender, but one of a very regular and exact pr 
portion and ſhape. 

3. Let this exemplar ftand in a good poſture, repreſentin 
ſome noble action of life, letting the head turn itſelf to the rig 
ſide, if the left be ſhadowed; and on the contrary ; making ti 

parts of the apparent ſhoulder ſomething higher than that whid 
is obſcured; and the head, if it looks upwards, leaning no fit 
ther backwards than ſo that the eyes may be ſeen; and in tit 
turning of it, let it move no farther than fo that the chin m 
only approach the ſhoulder ; making alſo the hip on that ft: 
on which the ſhoulder is loweſt, a little to ſtick out, and tli 
arm foremoſt where the leg is behind, 
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upward, downward, ſideways, always to counterbalance it 14 


Foncluſion, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 2 
6. Obſerving always, that after you have sketch'd your whole 
'Foure, that you chuſe a part (which you have moſt mind to 

> #$niſh) to perfect it, in regard that with the reſt ſtands in a good 
poſture. reaſon for this is, becauſe time will not always ca- 
Fly permit to compleat or finiſh a whole figure, unleſs to ſuch 


perfection, than to leave the whole imperfect. | 

F. It is alſo to be conſidered, after what manner you would 

have your figure to be ſeen, whether upon even ground, or from 
3 wg for accordingly the poſition of the exemplar muſt be 
ade. Nags 


the country, and practice drawing of landskips, repreſenting na- 


' tual polition; and 3. in viſible aſpect. By this means he will 
obtain a general and compleat underſtanding.in the univerſal 


whether it be round or long, fat orlean, great or ſmall, ſo that 

ye be ſure in the firſt place to take rightly the dimenſions and 
bigneſs of the face. . 92 
In a fat face the cheeks muſt be made ſwelling out, and ſo 
make the face look as if it were ſquare. tk 
ber it be neither too fat, nor too lean, it will, for the moſt part, 
4 es cheeks fall in, and the face will be long and thin or 
10. When you draw the utmoſt circumference of a face, re- 
| F ember to take the head and all with it, otherwiſe you may be 


TEE 


re to be obfery'd in felatioh tb all four« 
generally to make the limbs croſs-wiſe 


he muſt endeavour to make every part agree with the whole; 
Frſt in form; ſecondly in proportion; thirdly in action. After 
this beginning again, run over the draught, and bring it to a 


£ * 
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$3 


as are expert artiſts ; it being much better to bring one part to 


* 4 


8. A young artiſt may alſo at his Tonveniency ſometimes view 


ture as much as is poſſible; 1. in their diſtance; 2. in their mu- 


meaſures of all things. x. EE, 
9. In drawing of a face, conſider the circumference bf it, as 


round; but if it be a lean face, the jaw-bones will ſtick out, 


deceiv d; in drawing the true bigneſs of a face, you muſt alſo 
view and conſider judiciouſſy all the gentle maſter touches, which 
and diſcover the grace, affec- 

G 2 ; tions, 


Dive the ſpirit and life to a face, 
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DIFF. 

tions, and diſpoſitions of the mind, wherein lies the exceltency * 
of the art and glory of the artiſt. 3 
11. A ſmiling countenance 
mouth, when they turn up a little. 
A ſtayd and ſober countenance by the 
lids come ſomewhat over the balls of the eyes. 
A frowning countenance by the forehead,” by the bending of 


4 
4 ; 
2 0 

N 


the eye-brows, and ſome few wrinkles between the 2 eye- bro, ; 


about the top of the noſe. 


12. A laughing countenance is repreſented by the univerſi 


compoſition of the whole face. | 

An angry countenance is diſcern'd by extraordinary frown- | 
ing. And there are alſo ſome touches about the eyes and mouth, 

which give a kind of life and ſpirit to a draught. 1 | 
13. A graceful poſture is a principal thing to be obſerv'd in 

every picture; all things are to be expreſs d with proper actions, 
to wit, 
and ſpirit of them. 


Majeſty is to be expreſod ina king, by delineating him in ſuch 
a graceful poſture, as may cauſe the ſpeQators to behold hin 


with reverence. _ 5 
A ſoldier ſhould be expreſs d in ſuch a 
the greateſt boldneſs and courage. 
A clown ſhould be drawn in a 


is diſplay'd by the corners of the - Þ 


eyes, when the eye. 
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in their true and natural motions, according to the lit 


poſture, as indicate 


ſordid and clowniſh poſture, JN 
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A ſervant or page ſhould be expreſs'd in a waiting and dil? pa 
15 gent poſture. LINE ET F | "= " {ta 
In all manner of draughts after the life, the inward affection ty 
of the mind ſhould be livelily expreſſed by the outward attios as 
motions, and geſtures of the body. . 1 
14. But in order to attain an exquiſite knowledge of the: ap 
things, it will be neceſſary to obſerve the works of the mot on 
famous maſters, and to ſtrive to imitate the examples of thoſ, ap 
who for a long time had accuſtom'd themſelves to draw all v: lie 


rieties of geſtures and poſtures; as the actions of combatas x 
ting at cuffs, wreſtlers, ſtage- players, fencers, the enticing 7; 


allurement of courtezans, riding the great horſe, tournaments, &. 


wherein the motion of the eyes and the hands, and the carriaz: 
j0 


he more natural anti 
not forced, you muſt uſe a kind of careleſſneſs and looſeneſsn 7 
ur draught, that the body may not be made {iff in any part; 
ut that every joint may have its proper bendings, that the in 
figure may not be lame, and che joints as it wet. 
every limb may have its proper freeneſs and loo 


of the whole body are exactly to be taken notice of, if 
would in drawing expreſs. any thing to the life. 


15. And in order that it may appear t 


tention of the 
ſtiffen d, that 


* 


neſs, agreeable to the natural life of the picture. 


LIG 

"> 16. In order to be able to make every thing thus naturally 
2 accord, the life muſt be diligently obſerv'd. No action muſt 
be forc'd beyond nature; if a perſon berepreſented turning his 
head over his ſhoulder, you muſt not turn it more than nature 
will admit. Nor ſhould it come ſhort of what bounds na- 

teure has allow od it; but rather be quickened to the higheſt pitch. 
As if you were to draw a man fighting, either in endeavour- 
ing to ſtrike, or avoid the ſtroke of his enemy; in running, 
> wreſtling, leaping, ec. you muſt be ſure not ſo much to over- 


2 75 


quires, and as would give a true idea of the thing you would 
> repreſent: ſo that it is not any colour whatſoever, nor any ſin- 
> gle ſtrokes which are the cauſe of it; but that excellent ſym- 
h 5 5 metry of Light and Shadow, which gives the true reſemblance 
a of the Light. | 


S by too groſs. a darkneſs, whether it be hard or ſoft. 


| 27 all things contained in your work to come forward or fall 


ll- . > backward, and makes every thing from the firſt to the laſt to 
tand in their due and proper places, whereby the diſtances be- 


__— tween thing and thing ſeem to go from you or come to you, 
as if it were the work of nature itſelf. 5 5 
4. Suppoſe it be a figure of plaiſter, take good notice what 
ele appears forwards, and what backwards, or how things ſucceed 
one another; then conſider the cauſe which makes them in 


and accordingly in your draught you muſt give but gentle 


you copy after, and as your own ingenuity ſhall direct. 
be faintly ſhadowed in proportion to their reſpective degrees. 


gular obſervation in this manner of drawing. 


> plzces, nor any thing more than is needful, or that is near the 
| N ä G 3 --- 007K 
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2. Take care in ſhadowing, that you do not ſpoil your piece 


3. This obſeryation of Light and Dark, is that which cauſes 


appearance either incline or recline; and alſo the degrees of. 
light and darkneſs, and whether they fall forward or backward: 


touches, and after that heighten by degrees, according to what 
5. Thoſe parts which appear higheſt in your pattern are to. | 
be heightened in your work. The greateſt light that can be 
given on white paper is the paper it ſelf; all leſſer lights muſt 
But upon coloured paper, white crayons and tobacco-pipe 
clay are uſed for the firſt and ſecond heightening, each in their 
in- proper places, as more or leſs light is required, which is a ſin- 


7. You ought alſo to avoid the heightening of too many 
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Qark'or ſkatloins, br auy out. line, (except where you intend 
ſome reflection) left the, work ſhould appear hard or rough. p. 
8. In heightening of ſuch figures as require great light, put 7 n 
the greateſt light in the middle, and the lefler towards the 
edges for the making the work the more perſpicuous. = 
9. Laſtly, Leave on the ground of your paper faint places, 
Tifficient between the light and the ſhades, that they may ap: 
pear pleaſantly to the eye with a ſingular plainneſs and ooch 3 
| > OAH py 7 
130. Reflection is to be uſed in delineating glittering or ſhi © 
ning bodies; as glaſs, pearl, ſilver, ec. Let the cauſe of th * 
reflection, be it more or leſs, be ſeen in the thing it ſelf. 4 
11. In plain drawing, lay all your ſhades ſmooth, whetha 7 
it be in hatching or ſmutching, keeping every thing within is 
pwn bounds; and this is done by not making your ſhades too 
Hard, or putting one ſhadow upon another too dark. 3 
12. Take care that the greater parts of Light and Shadows, > 
and che ſmall parts intermixt in the fame, may always fo cor. * 
refpond, as thereby to make the greater the more apparent. 9 
13. Let the higheſt Light in a whole picture (if any darkne © 
hall ftand in the middle of it) appear darker than it really s; 
and in working always compare Light with Light, and Dari © 
with Dart; by which means you will come to know the powa 
of each, and the general uſe of them in all operations. 
14. Place all your Lights one way, through the whole work, © 
either 5 5 JJ 1 
_ © *r5. If rhe Light falls ſideways on the picture, the other ſis 
which is fartheſt from the Light, muſt be made the darkel, i 
and place all the Lights together on the other ſide; and no 
confulcdiy on both ſides; as if it ſtood in the midſt of ma 
Lights: for the body cannot be enlightened equally in both plac 
16. But if you expreſs a dungeon or priſon with a torch th 
ligbred in it, you muſt obſerve that every thing in it, as wen 
3s the garments, muſt receive their Lights from it; and ſo cc 
Thar reaſon muſt all be ſhadowed on the contrary ſide; which gl. 
is to be obſerved in all ſhadowings on the ſame fide. | in 
157. The'true and nitural diſpoſition of light is that which} m 
_ vives the principal grace to a picture; for that without its dee 
heht is clearly another thing. 5 
18. And alſo it may be beautiful in its kind, fo far 211 
is wrought; but if it ſhall be afterwards ſhadowed withou! 7 
judgment ar art, ſo that rhe Shadow be placed confuſedly when 
the Lights ought to be; or on the contrary, the Lights wher f 
the Shadows ſhould be, and the concavities and convexities o z in 
<f rheirnatural firuaions, the picture will not only be confuſ , 
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= ry. Whereas, on the contrary, the lights being rightly dif: 
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poſed, it ſo greatly adds to the perfection of the figure, that it 


t makes the flat or plain ſeem to be emboſſed. 
20. And thus light being rightly diſpoſed, effects that in the 


= painter's work, that ſubſtance and matter does in the car vers 


work; inſomuch, that the figures ſeem to be emboſſed out- 
wards; ſuch is the force of Light and Shadows. . 
21. And herein you will find admirable ſcenes and fore- 
= ſhortenings, proceeding purely from the true diſpoſition of the 
Light, without which * figure would not only ſeem to be im- 


he perfect, but alſo would loſe much of its grace, tho it were 
> otherwiſe well proportioned and placed. „ 
& ©} 22. This Light is the formal cauſe or reaſon why coloured 
iv things are ſeen, whoſe ſhapes and images paſs through the 
o eye to the imagination; and eſpecially enlightan the eyes in which 
the image is formed; which firſt paſſes to the common ſen- 
vs, 2 ſorium, afterwards to the fancy or imagination, and laſtly to 
the underſtanding, by which every thing is diſcovered to be 
= what it really is. 55 . 5 
b 23. In reſent to this Light, three things occur to our viſive 
is: faculty, viz. the viſual lines, the coloured body, and the faculty 
mol ſeeing, which is in the ye. „ 
„ 24. The viſual lines lightened (which are the proper ſubject 
olf perſpedive) come to the eye in a pyramidal form, the baſe 
x of which pyramid reſts in the object, and the cone or angle of 
it comes to the eye more blunt and obtuſe, if the ſaid object 
de, be near, but more ſharp or acute if it be farther off; whereby 
eh it is not ſo clearly or eaſily diſcerned as it would otherwiſe be. 
not 25. The coloured object, or body, comes not to the eye, but 
ai its viſible ſpaces or {ſhapes are diffuſed through the clearneſs of 
ce the air into the eye; which ſpecies are only certain images like 
<< 7 thoſe we ſee in a glas. 1 5 
vel 26. And if the coloured body ſtand near to this image, it 
ſo comes to our eye in the fame quantity and bigneſs of the an- 


* gle of the pyramid, which being obtuſe or blunt, makes the 
image appear to be as large as indeed it is, and ſo diſcerned the 
more diſtinctly. | 5 . 

. 27. But if it be placed afar off, the viſible ſpecies appears 
leb, according to the proportion of the diſtance, and acuteneſs 


i = of the pyramidal angle. 


28. The faculty of ſeeing, is formed of the concurrence of 
the other two things, viz. the viſual lines, and the coloured 
body; which informs the eye by reducing it from mere ability 
into act, and ſo performing its operations, and cauſing the thing 
_ alſo to be ſeen alſo more apparently and diſtinctly. 


G 4 29. From 


ken. 


the third, fourth, fifth, 60. 


| ſpecies of one or many objects be ſeen ſideways ; for accord-| ing 


| LIG Po | 
209. From hence it is plain, that the ſelf- ſame body cannc;  ® th 
be equally enlightened in all places; - becauſe the Light dos ® 
not directly illuminate any more than that part which is directly - Bn 
oppoſite to it: the other parts which are more oblique to it, ar 
are more imperfectly illuſtrated; by reaſon of the interception | lige 
or obliquity of an opake body, through which its beams ca- 
not pierce. Dk. OE ITT | 
30. From the ſeveral diſtances of the eye to the parts of te 


| fame body, for as the firſt part of the body is ſeen and placed I. 


neareſt the eye, and ſo comes to it with a more obtuſe angle, in 
15 being more enlightened, it is alſo ſeen more diſtin&ly : wheres uſ 


the other parts being farther off, come to the eye in a more 


acute angle, and being leſſer enlightened, cannot be ſo plain) ne 


31. If two, three, or four men, ſtood one behind another, 7 
all of them equally receiving the light; yet they do not in re dit 


ſpect to your eye: and therefore, by the former doctrine, you ha 


muſt paint the ſecond, which is fartheſt off from the eye, = 
x "RE the third darker than that, and the fourth darkeſt of 
32. The reaſon is, becauſe the ſecond ſtanding farther of, 
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comes to the eye with a leſſer angle (as aforeſaid) whereby a an 
cannot be ſeen ſo evidently as the firſt; the ſame reaſon is for | | du: 
j a LM 
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33. The fame thing is alſo to be underſtood, if the viſibl | : 


ing to their diſtance and obliquity of the eye, ſo you mut bre 


| ſhadow them. col 


34. T hac part of the body muſt be made lighteſt, which ha to 


the light moſt oppoſite to it: if the light be placed above the} + :- 


head deſcending, then the top of the head muſt be made lizht-| gro 


eſt; the ſhoulder next lighteſt ; ſo you muſt ſhadow by loling | + oug 


the light by degrees. | tho 
35. That part of the body which ſtands fartheſt out, muſt } by 


be made lighteſt, becauſe ir comes neareſt to the light, and | ſer: 


the light loſes ſo much of its brightneſs, by how much any par} 3 
of the body bends inward ; becauſe thoſe parts which ſtick þ ters 
cu*, do hinder the glory and full brightneſs of the light from the 


thoſe parts which fall any thing more hollow. 14 


36. Therefore, by how much one part of the body ſtick | pict 


cout beyond another, by fo much it muſt be made lighter than þ on 
the other; and on the contrary, ſo much the darker. okt 


„ 


_ LIGHTS Cin Painting, &c.] are thoſe parts of a piece) the 
which are illumined, or which lie open to the luminary by Þ A, 


With the piece is ſuppoſed to be enlightened; and which, for Þ - 


ths. 


lights, as a candle, the ſun, a fire. 
Different lights have different effects on a piece of painting, 
and occaſion a difference in the management of every part. 
2 -- Therefore much depends upon the painter's chuſing a proper 
Light for his piece to be illumined by, and a great deal more 
in the conduct of the lights and ſhadows, after he has pitched 
upon the luminary. . „ „ 
Ihe ſtrength and relievo of a figure, as well as its graceful- 
neſs, depends entirely on the management of the lights, and 
the joining of theſe to the ſhadows. Fs 


called the clair obſcure. 


LIG 


* 1 chis reaſon, are painted with bright vivid colours; and in this 
2 ſenſe Lights are 46 


poſed to ſhadows. 
Light is alſo aſe] for the luminous body that emits it; there 


V- * 


| I are various kinds of Lights; general lights, as the air ; particular 


I) be light that figures in a piece of painting receive, are either 
direct or reflected; to each of which ſpecial regard muſt be 
had _ C 8 

Ihe doctrine of lights and colours makes that part of painting, 


3 | | 

_ Of LIGHT, SHADOW, aud COLOUR. 

> The drawer, engraver, and painter, ought all to purſue one 
and the ſame intention, and to be under one and the fame con- 
What the drawer or engraver makes round with the crayon, 


or ſteel inſtrument; the painter performs with his pencil, caſt- 


* 
: 


ing behind what is to be made leſs viſible by diminution, and 


* 


breaking of his colours; and drawing forwards by the moſt lively 
colours and ſtrongeſt ſhadows, that which is directly oppoſite 


to the ſight, as being neareſt and moſt to be diſtinguiſhed. 
2. If folid and dark bodies are placed on light and tranſparent 
grounds, as sky, clouds, waters, &c. thoſe dark bodies, &c. 


ougght to be more rough, and more to be diſtinguiſhed than 
\ + thoſe with which they are encompaſſed ; that being ſtrengthened 
by the lights and ſhadows, or colours, they may ſubſiſt and pre- 
ſerve their ſolidity upon thoſe tranſparent grounds. 
pan + 3. In the mean ſeaſon thoſe light grounds, as sky, clouds, wa- 
ters, being clearer and more united, are to be caſt off from 
the ſight to a farther diſtance. 


4. Two equal lights muſt never be made in one and the ſame 


picture; but a bigger and a leſſer: the bigger to ſtrike forcibly 
on the middle, extending its greateſt clearneſs on thoſe places 
of the deſign, where the principal figures of it are, and where 

the ſtrength of the action ſeems to be; diminiſhing it gradu- 
| © Aly, as it comes nearer and nearer to the borders. 


1 1 
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F. This is evident in ſtatues, ſet up on high in publick place, 
their upper parts being more enlightened than the lower, which 
ought to be imitated in the diſtribution of light. = K 

6. You muſt avoid ſtrong ſhadows on the middle of the limbs | te 
leſt the abundance of black, which compoſes thoſe ſhadows , 
ſhould ſeem to enter into them, and ſeem to cut them; raths 13 
let thoſe ſhadowings be plac'd round about them, thereby o te 
8 the parts; making great lights to ſucceed great ſhy li 

OW S. | 8 

7. On this account Titian ſaid, he knew no better rule for 
diſtribution of lights and ſhadows, than his obſervations dran 
from a bunch of grapes. yo 3 

8. Pure white, either draws an object nearer, or ſets it of 
to a farther diſtance: it draws it nearer with black, and throw 7? 
it backwards without it: but pure black (above all other « 
lours) brings the object nearer to the ſight | © 
9. The light (being altered by ſome colour) never fails u the 
communicate ſomething of that colour to the bodies on wid in 

it ſtrikes: and the nedium of air, through which it paſſes, hut 7 | 
the ſame effect. ve 
10. Bodies which are cloſe together receive from each otbe eac 
by reflection that colour, which is oppolite to them, wiz. the in 
reflect on each other their own proper colour. the 
11. If a deſign is flld with many figures, you muſt always en- 7 
deavour an union of colours, for fear, that being too differen ing 
they ſhould embarraſs the ſight by their confuſion with the ge 7 pan 


Mak debt Le 


numbers of their members, ſeparated by certain folds. [+] 
12. And for this reaſon the Vezetians paint their draperies witif 7 
colours that are nearly related to each, and ſcarcely diſtinguilif 2 


them any other way, but by the diminution of. lights and ſh? 2 
13. Thoſe parts of a picture, which are plac'd foremoſt i } rele 
_ neareſt to the view, ſhould always be more finiſh'd than tha and 

which are caſt behind; and ought to be more manifeſt tu give 

thoſe things, that are tranſient and confus c. or d 

134. Things ſituated at a diſtance, tho' they be many, i natu 
ought to be made but one maſs. As the leaves on the tree 2: 
flight of birds, billows in the ſea, C600. with 
15. Let thoſe objects, which ought to be ſeparated, be mi lour 
nifeſtly ſo, and that by a ſmall and pleaſing difference; but if it 

the contrary, let not thoſe things be ſeparated that ſnould 25 
' contiguous; and whey? there are two contrary extremities, 3 

skins 


them never touch each other either in colour or light. . 
16. Various bodies are every where to be of different airs * 
colours; that thoſe which are placed behind, may be united 


'Y L1G 
geether, and thoſe which are plac d foremoſt may be ſtrong and 
| 7 lively ut SET 8 bo 
17. In painting either a half figure or a whole one, which is 
to be placed before other figures, it ought to be placed nearer 
hte eye, and next to the light: and if it is to be painted in a 
urge place, and at a diſtance from the eye, then you ought not 
to be ſparing of great lights, the ſtrongeſt ſhadows, and the moſt 
- > lively colours. Roe 
138. But a meridian light muſt not be put in a picture, be- 
1 © cauſe there are no colours that can ſufficiently expreſs it; but 


n © rather a weaker light; as that of the morning or evening, whoſe 


= whiteneſs is allay d, and the fields are (as it were) gilded by the 
F F#ſun-beams; or ſuch as appears after a ſhower of rain, which the 
fun gives through the breaking of a cloud. 
4 19. Thoſe | which are neareſt to us, and moft raiſed, muſt 
be coloured ſtrongly, as it were ſparkling : but thoſe parts on 
the contrary more remote from the ſight towards the borders 
ich 7 muſt be touch'd more faintly. Rt: 
hut * 20. The field or ground ought to be free tranſient light, and 
well united with colours, which have a friendly agreement with 
the each other; and of ſuch a mixture, that there may be ſomething 
the} in it of every colour, of which the work is compoſed, and let 
the bodies mutually partake of the colour of their ground. 
se. 21. The whole picture ought to be made of one piece; in do- 
ren ing which, you muſt avoid, as much as poſſibly you can, to 


22. Let your colours be lively; but not look as if they had 
with been rubb'd or ſprinkled with meal, viz. you muſt take care 


not to let them look pale. 
23. When a picture is drawn by the life, nature muſt be ex- 


reſemble one another, e. gr. the eyes, the cheeks, the noſtrils, 


given a ſtroke of the pencil to the other; leſt by interruption 
or diſtance of time, you ſhould loſe the idea of thoſe parts, which 
nature has made to reſemble each other. = 
224. Thus 72 will, by imitating nature, feature by feature, 
with juſt and harmonious lights and ſhadows, and proper co- 
ours, give to your picture that livelineſs, that it will ſeem, as 
if it were perform'd by the living hand of nature. | 
25. Smooth bodies, ſuch as cryſtal, glaſs, gems, poliſh'd me- 
nals, ſtones, bones, woods, japans, things covered with hair (as 
EZ Sins, the beard, head;) alſo feathers, ſilks, and eyes, Whichare 
of a watery nature; and thoſe things which are liquid as water, 


einer touches or is near them, ought to be painted and united 


a4 followed, working at the ſame time on thoſe parts, which 


nd lips, fo that you ſhould touch the one, as ſoon as you have 


and ſuch corporeal ſpecies as are reflected by them; and all that 
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on their lower parts, . but ſhould be touched above boldly ty L 1 
their proper lights and ſhadows. ' 2 


the ſhadows may appear as if they were but one; embrace what 


' looking-glaſs, which you may obſerve from nature; as alſo ly ) 
thoſe objects you may ſee in an evening, where you have u | 
ample field and a large proſpect. : 
places, muſt be touch'd very. tenderly, and be well- united) 
the work is more diſtant. _ ve 
30. If the picture is to be plac'd where there is but little lig“ 


ned, or in the open air, the colours ought to be very brown... 


and are diſpleaſing to the eye; or which are parti-coloured, uÞ ? 


which corrupt their natural forms, by the confuſion of thi [7 
parts, and are entangled in each other. T 


even in the utmoſt degree of perfection; that have ſomethiq 


outlines will be noble and magnificent; which will be diſtin 


-LjI © 
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26. Let the parts of the picture ſo much harmonize, thatal 


S 


ſoever may be aſſiſtant to you in your deſign, and ſhun what} Þ 
ſoever may be diſagreeable to it. | =_ 
27. Do not make any touches either with pencil, crayon, c wi 
graver, before you have well conſidered and fix'd upon you 
deſign, eſpecially as to the outlines, nor till you have preſen 
in your mind a perfect idea of what you would do. 1 

28. You may be aſſiſted in many beauties, by means of i; * 


29. Thoſe things that are painted, to be ſeen in little or ſmil - 7 


gradual approach and colours; the degrees of which ought tobe} I 
more different, more unequal, more ſtrong, and vigorous, a} © 


the colours ought to be very clear; but if jr is ſtrongly enligh-} * 


1. Large lights are to be painted as nicely as poſſibly can by t. 


and you muſt endeayour to loſe them inſenſibly, in the ſhadonÞ th 
which ſucceed them, and encompaſs them about. Tie 
2332. The eye is to be gratified in the firſt place, even befor? 
all other conſiderations, which may cauſe difficulties in then 


which in itſelf has none; the compaſs and deſign ought the be 


to be rather in your eye, and in your mind, than in your hand? 


33. Avoid objects which are full of hollows, which ſeenp 3 
broken in pieces, or refracted, which are little, and are ſe 2 
rated, or in parcels; things which are rude, uneven, ill-colour 7 


have an equal force of light and ſhadow. 1 
34. All things ought to be avoided which are obſcene, iu 
pudent, cruel, poor, and wretched, fantaſtical or unſeem 


things which are ſharp and rough to the feeling; and all thig , 
35. But. you ſhould chuſe thoſe things which are beautif F 


of magnanimity or greatneſs in them, and whoſe sketches oF! 


guiſh'd pure, and without alteration clean, and united togeth*We 


compos'd. of great parts; yet thoſe but few in number, nog . 
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b 1 ſtinguiſlrd by bold colours, and ſuch as are related, and are har- 
monious to each other.. 5 1 
36. Tho'ꝰ nature 7 5 to be followed in many, and in moſt 


„things, yet beginners ſhould not be, at firſt, too ſedulous in fol- 
it} lowing nature, leſt their works ſeem ſtarch'd or ſtiff; bur ſhould 
begin with a certain careleſſneſs, freedom, and boldneſs, which 
will facilitate and aſſiſt them in all their after endeavours, in or- 
u der to the attaining the perfection of the art. | 


en 37. In the mean time they ought to learn and qualify them- 

ſelves with proportions, and connection of parts, and how to 
fix the sketches or out- lines, and often to view and examine ex- 
b quiſite originals, and all the inſenſfibilities and ſweetneſſes of the 
art, which will be attain'd by viewing the works of a skilful 

maſter, rather than by practice alone. 

nl. 38. After you have done ſome part of your piece, ſet it by 
x, For ſome time without looking on it, then view it again; by 
obe which means you may chance to diſcover ſome faults or errors, 


or excellencies of your work, which you may either mend, a- 


void, or advance according to your skill and diſcretion. It 
gh} will be in vain for you continually to pore over your work, and 


g. dull your genius in ſpight of nature and your preſent inclination. 
n, | 39. When you are walking in the ſtreets, fields, and coun- 
ab try, you ſhould obſerve how nature plays, and is diſpoſed, and 


the particular airs of the various objects; their poſtures, mo- 
tions, and paſſions, and with what unconcern'd treedom they 


fon ; «diſplay themſelves. 
n 40. And whatever you think worthy to be obſerved (tho? it 
the be but in the repreſentation of a country clown, leaning with 


n his breaſt upon a ſtaff, as tho talking unconcernedly with a 
Cen er in field, &c.) either upon earth, in the air, fire, or 
Vaters; while the ſpecies or ideas of them are freſh in your 
mind, fix it upon your mind: and by this means furniſh your 
imagination and judgment. 3 x 
441. Such objects as are of divers natures, and which are 
iu Aggrouped or combined together, are agreeable and pleaſant to 
the ſight; and fo likewiſe are all thoſe things which are per- 
im formed with freedom and eaſe; becauſe they appear to be full 
of ſpirit, and to be, as it were, animated with heat and fire. 
442. But theſe things are not to be expected to be attained 
to, till after a long exerciſe, and much practice; and till they 
are thoroughly weighed and conſidered in your judgment and 


Ei 
8 on 


underſtanding : It is a point of art to conceal from beholders 


the labour and pains you have beſtowed upon a piece. 
= 43. If you would arrive at an excellence in the art, you 
muſt endeavour after a ready apprehenſion, a diſcerning judg- 
ment, an inclination to learn, a ſublime ſenſe, a hy or 
1 | gr V or 


— 1 * - 
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fide: touch all the lines you have drawn with a piece of red z 


of too ſlimy a ſubſtance. 


but you muſt be very careful in doing this, that you don't go over 
you go over the figures, you will not bring it to its propet | 


| lour, whether cattle, landskip or = other 


5 preferable to all other gums. 


fervor of foul, and a greatneſs of mind: If to theſe be added, | © 11 
youth, diligence, a competency of fortune, fa skilful maſter, | * ®' 
and good affection to the art (without which it will be impoſ. | * * 
ſible to attain any excellency therein, or arrive to the glory of | * 3 
your predeceſſors) but by theſe aſſiſtances you need not de. | | 
Te of being able to follow them very cloſe, if not overtaking | | on 


The LIGHT 5 _ 
The ITALIAN % of Painting. 3 
you deſign to paint. 1 

You muſt firſt take an oiled paper, and lay it upon a pritt 
or painting; be very careful that the paper is thoroughly | ' 
cleanſed with the crum of bread ; then draw what you defipn | 
with black, and afterwards turn the faid paper on the wrong | 


chalk 3 you need not chalk them very ſtrong, but faintly. 


| 
| 
= 
Then lay the chalked fide of the oil'd paper upon the lex | | 
ther or paper, and with a porcupine's quill draw the lines over,, 
not leaning too hard upon it, and you will have all the lines ap: Þ © 
pear very plain upon the paper or leather. = ( 
After you have thus prepared your paper or leather, by Þ 


drawing your deſign, take a little lake white, mixed with gum, = 


as the other colours are, dip your pencil into the white of egg, 1 
(let them be well beat firſt) according to what quantity you C] 


uſe; and let the white ſeem tranſparent : but be careful that 


you don't put too much egg into it; becauſe it will make it 3 1 
Then with your pencil lay all over the figure or landskip : | 
wich 2 ſaid flake · white, obſerving at the ſame time to lay 
very thin. . 3 
When it is dry, begin to colour the figures firſt, and then te 
landskip; becauſe the figures being coloured firſt, will be fuller Þ 
and clearer, and then you will ſee better to colour the landskip: 


any of the figures, but keep them and the landskip clear and 
in their proper colours; becauſe if in colouring the landskip Þ 


colour, but be in danger of ſpoiling the figures. Therefore be the 
very careful in colouring, and give every ming its proper co 
gure; without 
running one into or over another; but keep all clear and in che 
their proper places. 5 . 


What GUM is to be made uſe of. b 
The moſt proper for this uſe is gum Arabich, which is indeed fre 


The 
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L166 
The manner of uſing it is as follows: put as much as you 
N 4 think fit into a gallip E _— it with water, and when it is well 


diſſolved, pour it off into another gallipot, and with a ſtick beat 
it up till it is fine, and thick as an oil. If hs 6 pour off at 
t 


firſt is too thin, take more of the thick which is left in the other 
| pop and put to it, and beat it up till it is as thick as an oil. 
Be careful in this; becauſe if the gum is not well prepared, 
| the colour will fly and break off. 
hat COLOURS are to be made uſe of. 
Umber, burnt and not burnt, 
Red-Oaker ground, 
Engliſþ-Oaker ground, 
Red-Lead waſhed, 
Blue-Smalt mixed in a ſhell, 
Carmine mixed, 
Blue Verditer mixed, | 
Flake-White ground with gum upon a ſtone, 
Dutch-Pink-ground and kept moiſt, 
Roſe-pink ground, 
Lamp-black ground, 
Blue Litmouſe, which is fold at the potter” „ 
Gamboge ſteeped in water, 
Sap · Green, after the ſame manner, 
Ultra-marine for a fine piece; otherwiſe blue ſmalt, or 
Pruſſian blue will do as well. 
Indico, the beſt ; not indico blue, but Ja ange indico. 
As to theſe colours, ſome are to be.ground, ſome ſteeped, 
* ſome waſhed, and ſome burnt and ground; the manner of 


5 | ng which, is as follows. 


Flake-White is to be ground with gum thus : Lay the flake- 


- white upon a ſtone, and put as much gum to it as will make 


it ſo ſtiff that you can hardly move the muller round; then 
* water to it by little and little, till the cojour is of the thick- 


5 neſs of an oil. 


Umber is burnt thus: put as much of it into the fire as 


pou think fit, and let it continue there till it is red-hot: then 


| take it out, and grind it very fine with water firſt, and when 
it is pretty dry, add gum to it till it is of the fame ſubſtance 


| | vich the flake-white, and put but a little water to it, becauſe 
5 the burning takes away the nature of binding. 


Umber that is not burnt is eaſier to grind. 


Add but a little gum to it, and grind it to the thickneſs of 
| the other colours. 


Red-Oaker-muſt 'be | round after the fame manner as the 


| unburnt umber; only take Care to pick out the ſtones that are 
equendy found in it. 
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after this manner: put as much as you think fit into a ſhell, and“ 
manner with the former. 


as you do the other colours; which method muſt be taken in N 


Indico muſt be well ground with water firſt, and then pre | | 


ter; let 


L1G 
Engliſb-Oaker muſt be done after the very ſame manner. 
Red-Lead is to be waſhed as follows: but in buying it you 
muſt be: ſure to chuſe that which is paleſt, for that runs the Þ 
fineſt : Put about a quarter of a pound into a veſlel, then'fil | 7 
it almoſt full with water, skim it well with a ſpoon or ſtick Þþ 
and in about a minute pour it off into a larger veſſel. _ 
You muſt take care not to pour it off too near the bottom: 
then pour in more water, and skim it, as before; let it ſettle, Þ © 
and pour it off, as before. . . . . 1 N 
Lou may do this three or four times. 5 2 
This done, pour the water from the lead, leaving only moi 
ſture _ to pour the lead into a chalk-ſtone, where it wil! 
immediately dry fit for uſe. „„ T 
* muſt be waſhed in the ſame manner as you wan! 4 
Blue-Smalt, you muſt buy the beſt you can get, and mix ii! 


as much gum, prepared as aforeſaid, as will wet it well, by 1 ; 
mixing it with your finger: then add water to it, till it is of Þ . 


a proper thickneſs; thus you muſt do ro moſt of the other 1 ö 
colours, except the thin ones, which I ſhall ſpeak of in their Þ 


proper places. j ̃ Ld. 
lue-Verditer muſt be mixed in a ſhelt, after the ſame 


Carmine, likewiſe, muſt be done in the very fame manner, Þ 
oe you muſt not uſe quite ſo much gum. . . — i 
tra- marine is prepared after the ſame. manner. 
When you have waſhed the red-lead, mix it in a fhell, jut 


preparing maſticoat. 


pared as the Umber which is not burnt. Z 
Dutch-Pink muſt be ground firſt with water, and then wit 
gum, but not ſo much of the latter as in the other colours. 
Roſe-Pink muſt be prepared the fame way. E 

Lamp-Black muſt be ground with gum firſt, adding afterwardꝭ I .,. 
a little water. 5 3 
Blue-Lirmoſe muſt be ſoaked after this manner: put a 
much of 27 into a baſon as you think fit, and cover it with w. g. 
t ſtand thus ſeveral days, then pour it off, and you vil 

have a very fine blue colou. 0 
Lou may thicken it by ſetting it in the ſun. yOu 
Sap: green mult be ſteeped in a little leaden pot, or a ſhe | 80 
but nor poured off: for which reaſon you muſt put no more 


Water than what will juſt ſoak it, and then it is fit for uſe. | * 
Samboge may be done the ſame way. TY 1 Fe V. 


3 LI G 
As to mixing the colours for laying in the faces, the method 
is as follows: firſt, you muſt have the white of eggs by you, 
| 2 well beaten, and poured off from the froth ; put a little into a 
ſmell, and let it ſtand by you to dip your pencil in; and when 
'Þ 7 you have prepared the other colours for a very fair face, take 
a little carmine, and the like quantity of red-lead, bur let it 
'F © moſt incline to the carmine; then dip your pencil into the 
egg and mix it with the aforeſaid colours, doing the ſame very 
tin; this you muft do with all the other colours: but be care- 
ful x taking too much colour at a time, for the egg will make 
tit ſwell. | 
As to mixtures: for a very fair face take carmine and red- 
th > lead, a little of each; let it incline moſt to the firſt, and put 
it in a ſhell; dip your pencil into the egg, and mix it with the 
ſiaid colours at the fide of the ſhell; and then if you perform 
N young man's face, you mult do as before, taking red-lead 
and yellow oaker, a little of each, but moſt inclining to the 
> firſt. For a brown face, uſe red-lead unburnt, and a little roſe- 
pink, mixed ſo well together as not to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed: 
for yellowiſh fleſh take red-lead and a little Duzch-pink ; for a 
er purpleiſh face, red-lead, roſe- pink, and indico: if any other 
coloured face, that you may ſee in pictures, add ſome of theſe 
mixtures, according as your genius directs; but be ſure to make 
them as fleſh-like as you can. | 3 
ME: For fair hair take unburnt umber, and a little yellow-oaker : 
for black, add lamp- black; for brown, take burnt umber and 
ug! Lellow-oaker; for yellow, which is commonly uſed for a fair 
jut face, take yellow-Oaker and a little umber. 
vou muſt be ſure not to put white in any of the colours; 
for after you have laid the prime-colour, as aforeſaid, all muſt 


pre: be worked up without any white. hs 55 
in As to garments, for blue ones take verditer, ſmalt, or ul- 


tr marine, and finiſh as far as you can with the ſame colours 
* vorked deep. 1 5 
Obſerve the thin part of the colour, lay the garments, and 


ard Vork ſtrong with the thick part of the colour: for red, take 
Carmine alone, or with red-lead, or with lake; for purple, blue- 
wi ſmalt and lake; for crimſon, lake alone; for green, blue ver- 


il diter and Dutch- pink, ſhaded with indico and Duzch-pink for 

yellow, Durch- pink ſhaded with umber; for a cloth- colour, 
5 * indico, and burnt umber mixcd, ſhaded with the 

lame. | | | 


ell, 1 
Ore 


| So likewiſe of any colour that you have, firſt lay the thin 
and ſhade with the deepeſt colour; and as to any colours mix 
them as you pleaſe, except the thin tranſparent colours, which 
Vol.. II. H. will 
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will not bear it; and for linnen uſe thin Dutch-pink, ſhaded 
with unburnt umber and indico. 

For cattle, you mult imitate nature, or your pattern; it be. 
ing ſo various, that there are hardly any rules to be ſet; only 
lay the firſt colours thin, as in the drapery, and ſhadow the fir 
ſhades with the thickeſt part of the colour. 1 

If you paint a white horſe, dog, or fiſh, or fowl, let the firſt 


colour be Durch- pink, laid on ſo thin as hardly to be diſcerned; | ; | 


let the next ſhade be indico and unburnt umber: if you do! 


any of theſe in brown, take umber burnt or unburnt, ſhaded Þ 9 | 


with the fame; if grey, with black and white, or indico and“ 
white: you may colour ſome with red-lead, and Exgliſb-oake, | © 
or any other colour, taking care to ſhade with the ſame c-. 


lour. 


In landskips, for the sky, firſt draw out faintly the clouds in ; ; 
the sky, and then colour the sky with thin verditer, or ſmal, Þ” 


leaving the clouds clear; then colour the clouds with thin 
Dutch-pink, and ſhade them with a reddiſh purple, made of red- 
lead, roſe- pink, and blue-ſmalt; then finiſh the sky with the 
thick part of the blue, and fo intermix the colours by degrees, 
that they may ſeem to be laid on all together, like a fine print 
or picturee. 5 8 

Trees muſt be coloured with blue verditer, and unburnt 
umber, if you deſign their colour to be a blue miſty green, 


adding, for difference, roſe-pink or red-oaker, or yellow oaker, 


red- lead, or carmine; taking care that it inclines to a greeniſh 


colour, for thoſe which are to appear near. 


For a blue-green, take blue verditer and Dutch-pink; if 
yellow, add more Dutch- pink; if reddiſh, add red-lead, or car- 
mine; for deep green, indico and Dutch- pink, ſhaded with the 
deepeſt part of the colours. : 

For the bodies of trees, take umber and blue, or umber and 


yellow, or umber and green. 


Imirate nature and good patterns. 


In finiſhing garments, let the egg be quite laid aſide, becauſe 
it will give a deadneſs to the other colours; then take for the 


blue garments, ultra-marine in the darkeſt part, and it will look 
clear and well; for red, take fine lake, or carmine, in the darkelt 


part of the reds; in purples, uſe carmine and litmoſe; in green, 


uſe verdigreaſe and indico; if bluiſh, add more indico; if 
yellowiſh, more verdigreaſe; for yellow, uſe lamp-black and 


gamboge, and a little lirmoſe for a pale one; for a deep yel 
low, uſe carmine, verdigreaſe, and a little lirmoſe. _ 

To finith the faces, after you have ſhaded them, as before, 
take care nor to uſe any egg: to ſhade the yellow, or red faces, 


uſe carmine, and verdigreaſe, giving the ſtrongeſt touches with 
| | | it 


LIL 


it, and ſmooth it upon the lighter part of the ſhade; but take 
carte not to go over the light part with it, but keep in the firſt 
* ſhades. | | | 
Por fair faces, uſe carmine, verdigreaſe, and litmoſe; ta- 
king care not to go over the firſt ſhades. LE” 
Let theſe ſhades be faint for fair faces, only touched ſtrong 
in the dark places with carmine and verdigreaſe; then take a 
little red-lead and carmine for the bluſh of the face; then take 
a little litmoſe, and touch the bluiſh ſhades very faintly ; then 
look at the faces, and give them dark ſtrong touches in the 
| Zeyes, and a ſtrong touch in the mouth; then look and fee if 
„tte bluſh is bright and ſmooth, and it is done. 
Por fair hair of women, ſhade with carmine, verdigreaſe and 
litmoſe; ſometimes add gamboge, for a very fair yellowiſh hair. 
Lake notice, firſt to lay the colours as aforeſaid, then ſhadow 
5 the faces and hair, then the drapery, and then the landskip. 
in Mr. WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT, was a good Engliſh painter 
d. in perſpective, architecture, and landskip. He began in di- 
he ſtemper, but afterwards took to oil-painting ; he was concerned 
es, in contriving and adorning ſome part of the Royal/-Exchange. 
nt Te died in London about 70 years ago. | 8 
PIRRO LIGORIO was ſcholar of Giulio Romano, lived at 
m Naples and Rome, excelled in hiſtory and architecture, and died 


* 


en, ! in the year 1573. 5 5 
er, LILV to paint in Miniature] cover it with white, and ſhade 
uh with black and white; do the ſeeds with orpiment and gall- 
tone; and the green of the leaves and ſtalks with verditer, ſhaded 
if with rris-green. 5 ö - 
car Ihe many-flowered LILY [in miniature} for the firſt colour 
the ſu mine de plomb, then vermilion, and in the ſtrongeſt of the 
ſhades carmine, and finith with the ſame in ſtrokes, which cor- 
7 with the turn of the leaf. 
Heighten the lights with ine de plomb, and white, and imi- 
fate the ſeed with vermilion and carmine. Let the green be 
one with verditer, and ſhaded with iris. green. 1 
be DAY LILY. There are three ſorts of this flower: 
I. Grideliz, a little reddiſh. | | 
2. Gridelin, very pale. 
3 Whte: | 5 LE 
For the firſt, lay on late and white, and ſhade and finiſh 
vith a deeper mixture of the ſame, with a little black added 
P it, to ſadden it, eſpecially for the deepeſt places. 
| For the ſecond, lay on white mixed with a very little Jake 
d vermilion, ſo that theſe 2 laſt do hardly appear; then ſhade 
mth black and a little lake, taking care to make the heart of 
he leaves next the alk redder, which, as well as the ſeed, an 
2 | be 


LIM | 

be of the fame colour, eſpecially towards the top, and lows | * 
2 little greener. . 2 | . = 

Let the ſtalk of the feed be done with maſticote, ſhaded. wih! 
bladder-green. | - . 

The other flowers of this ſort are done with white alone, andi! 

| ſhaded and finiſhed with black and white. . | . 


The ſtalk of theſe laſt, and the green of them all, muſt be? 
of the ſea-ſort, ſhaded with iris green. „ 
LIME, calcined ſtone, marble, free-ſtone, chalk, or othe ] : | 
matter, burnt by a large fire, in a kiln or furnace built for tu l 


purpoſe; for the moſt part to be uſed afterwards in a comp 
ſition of mortar for building; the fire taking away all its hu] 
midity, and opening its pores, ſo that it becomes eaſily reducibt/ 
to powder. on | —_ 
Onick-lime, Is that which is as it comes out of th,” 
Urſlaked-lime, F furnace, and flat d- lime, is that waſſei 
or ſteeped in water. | FE 
To dye Stuff a LIMON, or LEMON colour. Boil the ſtuſ 
an hour and a half with 3 pound of alum, 3 ounces of ceriſ 
and 3 ounces of Hr; pour off the water, then pu 
in freſh, and in the ſame kettle make a liquor of 16 pound, 
of green dyer's-wood, 3 ounces of pot-aſhes, 2 ounces of , 
aerick ; let them ſettle and boil; then paſs the ſtuff quick throw * 
it, and it will be of a good lemon- colour. Ly 
Dy dye Silk a LIMON- colour. This dye muſt firſt of 4” 
be tenderly handled, and done in weak Suds, and may be 
gulated by comparing the colour with a lemon; which wha? 
done, rinſe and dry it. | Fa fo | E 
ILIMNING, is the art of painting in water-colours ; in co 
tradiſtinction to painting, properly fo called, which is done i 
oil-colours. . | | : 1' 
Li uning is by far the more ancient kind of painting: the aft 
of painting in oil is far more modern, it not being known till tf 
year 1410, when it was found out by one Fohn Van Eyck, 
Flemiſh painter, better known by the Name of John of Bru 
Before his time all the painters painted in water and freſco alon 
both on wooden boards, walls and elſewhere. N 
When they made uſe of boards for painting, they uſual 
glewed a fine linnen- cloth over them, to prevent their openia 
and then laid on a ground of white; they alſo mixed up the 
colours with water and ſize, or with water and yolks of ex 
well beaten with the branches of a fig-tree; the juice of whis 
being thus mixed with the eggs, was the mixture with whi 
ay painted their pieces. 
In Limning, all colours are proper enough, excepting the wii 
made of lime, which is only uſed in freſco, 


LIM 


But the azure and ultra- marine muſt always be mixed up 
with fize or with gum; becauſe the yolks of eggs give yellow 
colours a greeniſh tincture. ; 
But before theſe colours, tho' mixed with ſize, are laid on, 
tere are always applied two lays of hot ſize: the compoſition 
made with eggs and the juice of fig-tree being only uſed for 
e touching up and finiſhing, and to prevent the neceſſity of ha- 
ving a Be always at hand to keep the ſize hot; yet i: is cer- 
i 2 tain, that the ſize- colours hold the beſt, and are accordingly 
ay 2 always uſed in cartoons, &'c. This ſize is made of ſhreds of 
od 3 thin leather or parchment: to /imn on linnen they chuſe that 


WF 2 which is old, half worn and cloſe; this they do over with 
be} 2 white-lead, or with a fine plaiſter beaten up with ſize; which 
when dry, they go over it _— with a lay of the fame ſize. 
te“ The colours are all ground in water, each by it ſelf; and in 


hetÞ proportion as they are wanted in working, are diluted with (ized 


ES water. | | 3 : | 
ruf I If yolks of eggs are to be uſed, they are diluted with a water 
% made of an equal quantity of common water and vinegar, with 


Pu” the yolks, white and ſhell of an egg; and the ends of the little 
branches of a fig-tree cut ſmall, all well beaten together in an 

mm earthen pan. CP 1 N 

o If they would have the piece varniſhed, when finiſhed, they 


go over it with the white of an egg well beaten, and then with 


e 18 1 But this, however, is only to preſerve it from wet; for the 


what? preat advantage of Limning conliſts in its being free from any 
= luſtre; in regard thatfall its colours thus void of luſtre, may be 
| COMER feen in all kinds of lights; which colours in oil, or covered with 
ne 82 varniſh, cannot. 
A Of Preparations for LIMNING. Es 
che u 1. Be provided with two ſhells, or ſmall glaſſes, to hold clean 
till u water; the one for tempering the colours with, and the other 


2 


ch for waſhing your pencils in when they are foul. | | 
go 2. Beſides thoſe pencils you limn with, have a large clean 
) a0 


dry pencil, to cleanſe your work from any kind of duſt that 
may fall upon it: theſe pencils are called fizch-percils. 
uſu 3. A ſharp penknife, for taking hold of any looſe or ſtraggling 
peng hairs that may come out of your pencil, either upon the work 
p th or among the colours; or to take out ſpecks of any thing that 
pf eee may fall upon your card or table. 5 
wh 4. A Paper with a hole cut in it to lay over your card, to 
wn keep it from duſt and filth to reſt your hand upon, and to keep 
the Parchment from being ſullied by the foil and ſweat of your 
hand; as alſo for trying your pencils on before you uſe them. 


e whi 


Lay the ſhells or ſmall glaſſes, water, pencils, or pen-knife al lin 
5. Be provided with a quantity of light carnation or fleſh co. 
_ Jour, tempered up in a ſhell by itſelf, with a weak gum-wate, Þ* yo 
made of white and red lead, if it be for a fair complexion; to 
which add a little maſticote or Engliſh oaker, or both, if it be 2 
for a brown complexion. | 2 
6. But you mult be ſure to take care, that the fleſh colow Þ we 
be always lighter than the complexion you would repreſent; | ſin 
for that it may be brought to its true colour. 3 
7. Place your ſeveral ſhadows, for the fleſh colour, in a large 
horſe muſcle-ſhell in little places diſtinct from one another. of 
8. Lay a good quantity of white by itſelf, that it may be en 
ready in all ſhadowings, beſides what the ſhadowings are firt | 7 
E iT rs „ 
9. For red for the cheeks and lips, temper /ake and red lui © 
together; and indigo, or ultra- marine and white for blue ſhadows th 
as thoſe under the eyes and veins. | . = 
10. For grey, faint ſhadows, white and Engliſh oaker, and ſome. Þ ex: 
times maſticote; for deep ſhadows, white, Engliſh oaker, umber;Þ ret 
90 dark ſhadows, /ake and pink, which make a good fleſhy ſhi Þ - 
ow. : : 
11. In making choice of a light, „5 T 
Let it be fair and large, one northeny and not ſoutherly, ani 
free from ſhadows of houſes or trees; and all clear sky-lights u. ot. 
ming in direct from above, and not tranſverſe. As to the rom, þ , 
let it be cloſe and clean, and free from the ſun- beams. 1 
12. As to the manner of fitting; . B: 
Let thę desk on which you work be ſo fituate, that fitting Þ - 
before it, your left arm may be towards the light, that the ligt tei 
may ſtrike ſideling upon your work. [ 
Let the perſon you are to limn, be poſited in the ſame po 
ſure that he himſelf ſhall chuſe, level with you, and not more] 
than 6 yards from you at moſt. | in 
13. Obſerve the perſon's motion, if never ſo ſmall; for the Þ + fit 
leaſt motion amiſs, if not recall'd, will inſenſibly lead you into? wl 
many errors. 5 1 1 
14. When you have finiſh'd the face, let the perſon ſtand, Þ : ad 
not {it at a farther diſtance, 4 or 5 yards off, for your drawing lo 
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the poſition f the clothes. 


15. If you are to limn upon ſattin, ſteep iſing - glaſs for 24 bout Al 
in fair water, and then boi it in ſpirit of wine, until it grow! ſh 
very clammy, which may be known by dipping your finger in th 

it: and after you have drawn your out-lines upon ſattin, wan ta 
it thin over with an indifferent large pencil, as far as your a fu 
ö ines 
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f 3 lines are, which will prevent the colours from ſinking or 


16. 5 he better to prevent your colours from ſinking into 


pour card, paper, or parchment, you deſign to limn on, 

* Boil ſome roch-alum in ſpring- water; then take a bit of a 
ſpunge, and with it wet the backſide of the paper that you are 
to draw on very thin: while the water is hot, be as quick in 
2 wetting it as you can; and this will hinder the colours from 
| 7 finking. 


17. In the laſt place, you muſt obſerve theſe general rules: 
1. That if your colours peel, or will not lie on by reaſon 


; 3 of the greaſineſs of the parchment, then you muſt mix a little 
2 ear-wax, or civet, with them, and it will help them. 


2. That the perſon you draw by, {it not above 6 foot from 
you. 
3- That the perſon you draw by, fit in a higher ſeat than you 


4. That you draw not any part in the face of a picture 


exactly at firſt; neither finiſh an eye, noſe, or mouth, till the 


reſt of your work come up, and be wrought together with it. 
5. That when you have finiſhed the face, let the party ſtand 


. up, for you to draw the drapery by. 


6. That blue bice is never uſed in a face. os 
7. That black muſt not be uſed by any means; as for the 


| > other ſhadows, your own obſervation muſt direct you. 


be Practice of LIMNING, or DRAWING a face in 


cFolber, | 
1. As to the beginning of the work: Having all your ma- 


terials in readineſs, lay the prepared colour on the card (an- 
ſwerable to the complexion preſented) even and thin, free from 
bairs and ſpots over the place, where the picture is to be. 


2. The ground having been thus laid, and the party placed 
in a due poſition, begin the work, which is to be done at 3 


ſittings; at the firſt ſitting you are only to dead- colour the face, 
> which will require about two hours time. 


3. At the ſecond fitting, go over the work more curiouſly, 

adding its 88 graces or deformities, couching the co- 
„ Which will take up about 5 hours time. 

4. At the third ſitting, you muſt finiſh the face, perfecting 

all that has been left imperfect and rough; putting the deep 


ſhadows in the face, as in the eyes, brows, and ears, which are 
5 the laſt of the work, and are not to be done till the hair, cur- 
oy or backſide of the picture, and the drapery be wholly 
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ground on which you intend to lay the blue, lay with a lam | 
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5. The operation, or work at firſt ſitting. 3 

Having laid the ground, or complexion, in the next place yi 
draw the out-lines of the face, which do with lake and whiz, Þ 7 
mingled : draw theſe but very faintly, that if you happen to fla 
miſs, either in proportion or colour, you may alter it. 

6. When you have done this, add red-lead to the former dee 
colour for cheeks and lips; bur let it be but faint (for yu Þ to 


cannot lighten a deep colour) taking care to make the ſhadow | 4 an 
in their due places, as in the cheeks, lips, x 4 of the chin and! an 


ears, the eyes, and roots of the hair: don't ſhadow with a fla 7 


pencil; but by ſmall touches, and fo go over the face. tha 
J. Strive, as near as poſſibly you can, in this dead-colouring, | ha 
to imitate nature rather than to be curious. it 

8. Having put the red ſhadows into their due places, ſhadoy | 7 
about the colours and borders and balls of the eyes with a faint | 7 yel 


blue, and under the eyes and about the temples with a greyih wit 
blue; heightening the ſhadows as the light falls; alſo the hardaÞ * 
ſhadows in the dark {ide of the face, under the eye-broys Þ © 
chin, and neck. . ET |: 
9. Bring all the work to an equality, but add perfection w i 
no particular part at that time; but imitate the life in likenes Þ 
roundneſs, boldneſs, poſture, colour, and the like. — Þ*. 
10. Laſtly, touch at the hair with a ſuitable colour, in ſuch > 
curls, folds, and form, as may either agree with the life, or grace 
the picture: fill the empty places with colour, and deepen I or 
more ſtrongly than in the deepeſt ſnadowed before. 2 
11. The operation at the ſecond ſitting. EY 
As it has been before laid but rudely, fo you muſt ſweetenf 
thoſe varieties which nature affords, with the ſame colours, ani! 


in the fame place, driving them one into another; yet ſo a 


that no lump or ſpot of colour or rough edge may appear ui] 
the whole of the work; and this is to be done with a ſharpaſÞ * 
12. Having done this, go to the back-ſide of the pictun ? 
which, if it be a landskip, or a blue or red ſattin curtain; ifi 
be blue, temper up as much bice as will cover a card, whit, 
mix very well with gum; and draw the out-lines of the curtain? wi 
with a pencil; as alſo of the whole picture: then on the whotÞ 7 


encil thinly, or airily over the whole ground; and afterwardÞ? 

ay over the ſame a ſubſtantial body of colour, which ought i 
be done nimbly, keeping the colour moiſt, and not ſufferivÞ? 
any part to be dry, till you have covered the whole: 7 
13. If the colour of the curtain is to be of a crimſon colour 
lay the ground of a thin colour, and lay the light with a thi 
wateriſh colour where they fall; and while the ground is 
| he were 


| LIN 
wet, lay the ſtrong and hard ſhadows cloſe by the other lights, 
ES — a — aa colour, tempered ſomething thickiſh. _ 
134. Then lay the linen with a faint white, and the drapery 
flat, of ſuch a colour as you would have it be. 6 
16. Obſerve what ſhadows in the face are too light or too 
deep for the curtain behind, and the drapery, and reduce each 
co their due degree of height; draw the lines of the eye-lids, 
and ſhadow the entrance into the ear, deepneſs of the eyes, 
and any eminent mark in the face, with a very ſharp pencil. 
1 16. 8 the laſt place, go over the hair, giving it the colour 
that it appears to have in the life, caſting ſome looſe locks of 
| © hair over the ground; which will cauſe the picture to ſtand as 
it were at a diſtance from the curtain. 0 ED 
17. Letthelinnen be ſhadowed with white, black, and a little 
nt | 2 yellow and blue, the black being deepen d with ivory-black, mixed 
wich a little /ake and indico. ' 
T- 1.8. The operation at the third ſitting. 
This third operation is taken up wholly in giving ſtrong 
touches where you perceive occaſion, in rounding, ſmooth- 
| > ing, and colouring the face; which to do, will be the better 
perceived after the curtain and drapery has been done. 
> - 19. In the next place, conſider whatſoever may conduce to 
ich! render the work as perfect as you poſſibly can, either as to 
ac © caſts of the eyes, moles, ſcars, windings of the mouth, geſtures, 


os cd * p b 
1 


1 itÞ © or the like; and take care never to make your deepeſt ſhadows 


| fo deep, as they appear in the life. 
20. How to heighten and deepen the ground-colour for hair. 
{> If it be in miniature that you paint, the colour of the hair 
muſt not be ſo light as the lighteſt, nor ſo deep as the deepeſt 
> ſhadow; but in a middle proportion between both, on which 
n + you may either heighten or deepen at pleaſure. 

| 2b. If it be laid on with the lighteſt colour, it will require a 


it cannot be deepened lower with the ſame colour. 


—ASA SEG. | 
23. Apooſe-quillpencil is the moſt proper to be uſed in doin 
this, and the temper of it ought not to be too thin; becauſe 


with the ſame colour, than to let it appear ſo. 
= Of LIMNING DRAPERY. 5 

I. In drawing of garments be 2 7 careful in habiting every 
one, according to the degrees and functions of the perſon de- 
ſcrib'd, giving them allo their right or proper colours. 5 
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4 long time to work it down; and if it be as dark as the deepeſt, 


22. And beſides, this ground- colour muſt be laid exceedingly 
even and ſmooth; and the quicker it is done, the better it 


if fo, the parchment will appear through the ground, which 
|; Ought to be covered; and you ſhould rather go over it again 


— 
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As for example, John Baptiſt in a hairy mantle, John the Eva f 
geliſt in ſcarlet, and the Vir gin Mary 1s commonly repreſented | 3 
in purple or azure, and the reſt of the Apoſtles in green ot © | 


crimſon. | 


2. There are 2 ways of working drapery ; the firſt way is us | 3 
by the Tzalians, this is done with the point of a pencil, and hatch. | J 


ing it. Theſe are us'd chiefly in miniature. | 


3. Some places are touch'd all over alike, yet ſo as when | ? | 
it is finiſh'd, you may perceive the parchment in ſeveral placs | * 
quite through the work; which is indeed too flight a way, aul! 


ould rather be call'd waſhing than limning. 
4. The ſecond way, which is the beſt, is as follows: 


Firſt, lay a full, flat ground all over, where your drapery is to I 


be, of the colour you deſign it to be; which being done, you | 1 


will find it much eaſier to be wrought upon, and may be either | 4 


heightened or deepened at pleaſure. 


5. If you would have the\ drapery blue, take an indifferent | 3 


large pencil, pretty full of either #/tramarine, or of Dutch bie 


well- prepar d, and therewith lay the colours even and ſmooth ! 
all over the place intended for the drapery, and afterwards deepen EF 


it with /ake and indigo. 


Heighten it very faintly and fair in the greateſt lights; the z 


like js to be done in all the colours of drapery whatſoever. 


6. Crimſon velvet, red, green, and blue, may be heightened | ; 


with fine ſhell-gold, to which it will give an admirable luſtre f 
and beauty, eſpecially if ſome of the gold be mix'd with the 1 


ground colour itſelf, which will render it much the fairer. 


After this manner great painters heighten all their works of- 


chitecture and buildings, eſpecially in ſtately rooms and palaces. 


7. Take care to draw the out- lines of the garment very true 
and faint, becauſe the whole grace of a picture conſiſts much 
in the outmoſt draught, and more than in the curious wor {7 


within. | 
$. To do this, thegarments muſt be well ſuited to the body, 
and made to bend and yield with it, and not ftrait and ſtif 
where that bends. | | 


9. In order to fit the garments rightly to the body, obſerve W 


which part of the body bends in or out, that the garments may 
anſwer to the body upon the leaſt turning any way. 

10. In order to make the garment turn with it, you mul 
_ conſider where the body would be, if it were bare; and there 
take care to form thegarments in the right place, making them 
to bend or fit out according to the joints or limbs, and ſome- 
times the limbs muſt be made to pes plainly through the 
- garments; and eſpecially if they be driven with the wind, ot 
5 | | 5 anj 


LIM 
my other action, they mult lie looſe from the body. In fach caſe 
they muſt be > xy expreſs d, and with a ſort of tranſparency. 
11. You muſt begin firſt at the upper parts of the garments, 
and fo draw down that part of the garment (on both ſides) which 

lies cloſe ro the body, before you draw the looſe parts, which 
fly off from the body. | 
1312. For if the looſe parts ſhould be firſt drawn, before thoſe 
parts, which lie cloſe to the body, are finiſhed, you will be out 
before you are aware, and be apt to draw the body awry. 
z. For this reaſon ſome great artiſts do draw lightly the na- 
2 ked body firſt, and clothe it with the garments afterward ; 


| 2 which means they can ſee the better to place the clothing rightly, 


and ſo as to hang even upon the body. 


14. The largeſt folds muſt alſo be firſt drawn, and ſtruck into 


«| 2 the leſs; and you muſt be ſure not to make one fold to croſs 


| > another; and alſo break ſome large folds into leſs, and ſo make 


them narrower, where the garments fit cloſer. 

135. Take care alſo to order the drapery, fo that the folds may 

h! fall all one way, eſpecially in a figure in a ſtanding poſture; tho 

en it will ſometimes be otherwiſe in a figure in a fitting poſture. 
16. And as the garments of a ſtanding figure, if in the open air, are 


re © ſhould fit ſtreight and cloſe, as on the breaſts, knees, thighs, &c. 

the which bear them out, and for that reaſon ought alſo to fit plain 
Dame. zoo: SN 

fo For Colours for Drapery, &c. 

s. For à bright red, temper Indian lake with native cinnabar. 

rue For ſcarlet, temper carmine, and deepen it with Indian lake 2 


„ 


27-1 
* 


uch or temper native cinnabar, and a little rea- lead, and ſhadow it 
or with Indian-lake. of 


For carnation, temper lake and white, and ſhadow it with/ake. 


ody, For crimſon, temper cinnabar, lake, and white, and deepen 
ſtiff with Jake. 


3 % 


Por a peach colour, temper carmine and alittle white, and ſha- 
erve © dow or deepen it with late. 
© For a violet, temper fine Dutch bice with late, and deepen 
it with indigo. e . 1 
Note, That Indian lake is the beſt of all other lakes; but it 
being very ſcarce and dear, you may do well enough with Florence 
lake inſtead of it. + 
| For an orange, mix the beſt red lead, and a little fine yellow 
naſticote, and ſhadow it with gall- ſtone and lake. 
For an orange tawney, mix cinnabar and light pink with a little 
yellow maſticoze, and ſhadow with gall-ſtore and lake. 


For 


[> liable to be driven by the wind, therefore they muſt be plac'done 


17. Take care alſo not to make folds, where the garments 


LIM . 
For à ſtrau colour, temper te tf maſticote with a very little by 
cinnabar, and deepen with dark pink. | _— 
For a sky, mix ultramarine with a little white, and deepen Þ 4 
with indigo. | = Ky 
For a purple, mix fine Dutch bice and lake and a little vh⁰, | 7 
and deepen it with late and indigo. FF 
Note, That as to all colours where Dutch bice is und, yy | 3 
Hould make choice of that which is fine, or elſe you will find tha | in 
in working it will lie very rough and uneven, and not cover well. 
For à ſea-green, mix bice, pink, and white; and deepen it with | 3 © 
For a French green, mix one part of light pink, with 6 pars | 7 ® 
of Dutch bice, and deepen with green pink. _—_ 
For a poppinjay, temper pink and a little indigo, and deepen it þ © (el 


with indigo. - 
For an aſh-colour, mix cherry-ſtone and white, and deepen wit!“ * * 
„ Rae : E 12 
For a lion tawney, mix red-lead and maſticote, and deepen i; | 
with amber. Ea: ET * 
N. B. Take a ſpecial care, that when you temper or mix a _ 
of theſe colours for either | a complexion or garment, that yu þÞ N 
temper them on your pallet or ſhell with your finger; and nin 4 


#hem all very well to make a good mixture, and not too wateriſh, Þ © 

Alſo be ſure to preſerve all your colours from duſt, and befon „. 
you temper either in the ſhell, or upon your pallet, to bruſh it of © . 
with a large pencil, or hare's foot, or to blow it of: _ 
1. In ſhadowing linnen, uſe black, white, a little yellow, and 
leſs blue ; deepen the b/ack with burnt ivory, wird with alittle 
lake and indigo, or litmoſe blue. For a greater variety of c- 
lours, ſee the article DRAPERY,&c. T9, 1 

2. As for fattins and ſilks, and all other ſhining ſtuffs, theo 
ought to have certain bright reflections, exceeding bright, win 
ſudden light glances, eſpecially in ſuch places, where the ſtronget 
and brighteſt lights fall; and ſo by how much the e fals 
the more inward from the light, by ſo much the reflections wil 
be the leſs bright „ 
3. If the body drawn be in armour, if of ſilver, lay quid fl. 
ver all over fot a ground, which let dry well, and then burn 
it, and ſhadow it with ſilver indigo, litmoſe, and umber, accord 
ing as the life ſhall dfrect you. . — 
4. If the armour be of gold, lay the ground with /iquid gold . 
as you did with ſilver, and ſhadow upon it with lake, Exit J. 
oaker, and a little gol; or thus, | : ; 
5. Lay the fineſt /he/f-gold flat and ſmooth, on the place where 
the armour is repreſented ; which when it is e i 2 
Ps RE | purnib ! 
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LIM 


| | b duni all over with a ſmall wee ſels or dog's tooth, ſet it into 
the end of a 3 but ſomething longer. 


F ] | with a little /hell-go 1. 
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I and alſo in the deepe 
into the gold. 
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6. For ſha temper - lake, Roman-oaker, and gel/ſione, 


7. The heightenings being burniſhed, are to be left bright. 
$. In the fainter * of the ſhadows, uſe a little jhell-gold, 
which muſt be neatly and ſweetly wrought 


9. Alſo temper gall. ſtone with ſhell-gold, and this will give an 


| | excellent luſtre to all gold works. 


10. Mix a little b/ack in the darkeſt and dee peſt ſhadows, 


] i 7 and the heightenings are only the firſt gold burniſh'd bright. 


11. As in armour, fo alſo in braſs- pots or kettles. or any glit- 


| tering metal, where you ſee a ſudden brightneſs in the middle 
or centre of light, from the ſhining quality and diſpoſition of 
{> thoſe things, by ſo much the reflections will beleſs bright, and 


on the contrary 


Chaſed, aka 165 or ſhining Armour. 1. The lighter places of 
ſparkling, which may be expreſsd by raiſing 
the high and round places, with a temper of gall- ſtone and Ro- 


man oałer; by touching with a pencil full of the colour over and 
cover, in one and the ſame place, till the touches be rais d over 
the other work. 

15 2. Then cover over che raisd work with che melt ſhell-gold 
that is made at Antwerp) and burniſh it with a weeſel 8 tooth; 
and do the like, if it be ſilver ernboſs d. 


As for ſilver armour, lay on bell ſilver, as directed for 


: adde, and when it is dry, burniſh it as you do the gold. 


4. As for ſbadowing it, temper lake and indigo with a very 


1 itt umber, work all the ſhadows down even and ſmooth, ac- 
> cording to the appearance in the life. 


5. As to the heightenings, they are to be left to the ſilver (that 


having been brightly burniſhed) as in the gold. The thinner 
| part of the ſhadows, being part of the depth of the ſhadows, 


muſt be temper'd with a little ſhell-filver, and wrought ſweetly 


and neatly into the ſilver, being laid very flat and even, as has 
been faid before. 
6. Avery good ſhadow for emboſsd fi ver, are burnt cherry. 


tone, dark pink, and ruſt iron; as allo are ivory black, mix'd 
vith dark pink. 


1. For diamonds, lay a ground of liquid ſilver, and deepen it 
with cherry-ſtone black; the deeper the ſhadow, the fairer the 
diamond. 

2. For emeralds, or any geen abe; mix turpentiue with ver- 

digreaſe, and a little rurmerich root, firſt ſcrap'd with vinegar, 
_ rept ir, and then grind it to fine powder, and mix it. g 
For 
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LIM 2 
3. For Pearls, let your ground be indigo and white ; the ſhadow} 6 
black and pink: To expreſs the roundneſs and luſtre of the pearl, 
ſhadow it with indigo, Cherry- ſtone black, and pink. i 
Or you may lay the pear! with white, mix d with a little black, | 
a little indigo and maſtick; but very little in compariſon of the | 
white ; ſcarcely to the hundredth part: when this is dry, give, 
the light of the pearl with a little f{ver, ſomewhat more to the 
light than the ſhadowed fide. Then take a white, allay d with 
maſticote, and give it a compaſſing ſtroke underneath the ſhx | 
dowed fide, which ſhews a reflection; afterwards, without tha | 
a {mall ſhadow of ſea-coal undermoſt of all; but mind this 
your ſilver muſt be laid round and full. 
4. For rubies, firſt lay a ground of ſilver, to the bigneſs o þ 
a ruby, burniſh it; then heating a ſmall wire in a candle, with | pe 
it drop upon the burniſh'd 18 a little pure turpentine, tem. 
pered with Indian lake, and faſhion it, as you pleaſe, with you | ® 
inſtruments; let it lie a day or two to dry, and if it does not! 
dry _ enough, add to the compoſition a little powder of Þ 
maſtick. 5 E 
Y For ſapphires, temper up ultramarine with pure turpentine, | ? 
which lay upon a ground of liquid ſilver poliſh'd ; which mul ſpirit 
be the ground for all ſtones. Was 
Of LIMNING LANDSEIP. e LE 
All the various expreſſions of /andskip are innumerable, there 
being as many as there are painters and fancies, and therefore 
not to be compriz d within rules. But for the general, obſerve 
theſe which follow. „„ 3 55 . 
1. Always begin with the sky, ſun- beams, or lighteſt parts 
firſt ; next, thoſe beams that are yellowiſh (which make of n. 
ſticote and white;) next, the blueneſs of the sky, (which make 
with «l:ramarine or ſmalt alone) and mix lake and white for 
purple clouds. | 8 95 
2. At the firit working lay the piece all over with dead co- 
lour, leaving no part of the ground uncoloured ; but take care 
to lay the colours ſmooth and even. 


Tic WERE? 3 


nr 
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SF 
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3. Work your sky downwards towards the horizon fainter {Making 
and fainter, as it draws nearer and nearer the earth, except in {ainte 
tempeſtuous skies; work the tops of mountains far remote, {0 | For 
faint that they may appear loſt in the air. Vit 


4. Make low places, and ſuch as are near the ground, of the he p 


colour of the earth, of a dark yellowiſh or brown, or green; the 5. 

next to them of a lighter green; and fo ſucceſſively as they loſe Nenci 
in diſtance, ſo make them abate in colour. _ 0s 
F. Do not make any thing that appears at a diſtance perfect, Fathet 


by expreſſing any particular ſigns or tokens, that it has; butex- ſÞimb 


6, 


preſs it as weakly and faintly, as it appears to the eye. 


e LIM | 
6. Always place light againſt dark, and dark againſt light; 
| by which means you may extend the proſpect as tho very far 


2 4 
* 


__ * 3 
f — 


0 3 the eye; always making the ſtrongeſt ſhadows the neareſt to 
38. Laſtly, Boil an ounce of iſing-glaſs in ſmall pieces in 4 


it by for uſe: with this, mix ſpirit, or oil of cloves, roſes, ein- 
| pamon, or ambergreaſe, and lay it on and about the picture, where 
It is not coloured (leſt it ſhould change the colours; but upon 
ie colours uſe it without the perfumes) ſo it will varniſh your 
pictures, and give them a gloſs, and cauſe them to retain the 
peauty and luſtre of their colours; and alſo take away any ill 
. | Fcent which they may otherwiſe have. N 
u | # 9. For trees, you muſt have a dark green, which you may 
ot | make by mixing verditer with pink and indico; the deepeſt 
of | Ahadows of all in green, are made with ſag- green, and indico. 
F preſerve colours in Limning. Temper a ſhell of white 
e) With a few drops of roſemary-water doubly diſtilled, or pure 
it Tpirit of roſemary; and however dead and faded the Pure 
was before, it will inſtantly become perfect white. 


re nber, which are troubleſome in grinding. 


re . Wh „ 
e The ſum of the Obſervations of LIMNING to the life in 

i — general, 55 . 
rt 4 5 ; 38 your table be prepared very exactly, as before di- 
1a ecte t. | | 


ke 2. Let the ground be of a fleſh colour, tempering it to the 


for £ omplexion to be painted. 5 | | 
3. If it be a fair complexion, mix a good quantity of red 
0. und whire-lead together ſomething thick. | 


ire 4. If the complexion be ſwarthy, or brown, mix with the 


former a little fine maſticote, or Exgliſb-oater, or both; always 
ter wks care that your ground be fairer than your complexion 
in painted. | Rn 2 
ſo For fairneſs may be ſhadowed or darkened at pleaſure; but 
it be ſad or dark, you can never heighten it : for in limning, 
the Nhe picture is always wrought down to its exact colour. 
the 5. Lay the ground upon the card or tablet with a larger 
oſe pencil than ordinary, free from ſpots, ſcratches of the pencil, or 
Luſt, and as even as poſſibly can be; and let the colour be 
ch, Pather thin and wateriſh than too thick; doing it very quick asd 
xx- Pimbly, with two or three daſhes of the pencil. 


6. 


6. When 


7 Let all the ſhadows loſe their force as they remove from 


e 
h | uarts of conduit-water, till the iſing-glaſs is diſſolved, and ſet 
* 


Tzhis water or ſpirit, alſo prevents the bubbles in white and 
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as before directed. 


LIM 


6. When you have done this, prepare your ſhadows in order, 


7. Then draw the out-lines of the face with lake and white Aare 


| mingled together very fine; ſo that if you ſhould ert in your ! 


other line, by reaſon of its faintneſs, being no hindrance. 


greateſt exactneſs imaginable. 


ſhadows, which retain in your memory, when you go over them 
with greater exactneſs; and (if you pleaſe) you may alſo day? 


the cheeks and lips; taking an eſpecial care not fto make i 


too deep, which, if it be too light, you may deepen at plex 


the roots of the hair. 


very ſmooth, delicate, and neat, if it be viewed at a proper d. 4 


firſt draught, you may draw it true with a 5 ſtroke ; the E. dar 
Theſe lines muſt be drawn, truly ſharp and neat, with th 7 . 


8. Take particular notice of the moſt remarkable and deen 


the ſhape of that body, which is next to the face, viz. a litt t. 


beneath the ſhoulders, with a ſtrong and dark colour; which, | 5 
in caſe of miſtake as to proportion, may be eaſily altered. 


9. The firſt ſitting is employed in dead-colouring the face; = 


dhe ſecond, in the exact colouring and obſervation of the ſeven| |Þ# 


ſhadows, graces, beauties or deformities, as they are in nature; . 
the third ſitting is to render ſmooth what was before left roa 
and rude, cloathing what was naked, and giving ſtrong and 
deepening touches to every reſpective ſhadow. 5 | 
10. The dead colour is made as follows: | 
Take of the aforeſaid ground, at article 3. and 4, and mit 
it with fine red-lead, tempering it exactly to a dead colour in 


fury; 48 e 0 

11. The face is to be firſt begun to be coloured in the cheek MT: 

and lips, and ſomething ſtrongly at the bottom of the chin (ff 

it has no beard); alſo over, under, and about the eyes, wich: 

faint redneſs. 7x . 5 5 
12. The ear is moſt commonly reddiſh; as alſo ſometime 


13. When you have waſhed over the ground with this reddih [4 


or dead-colour, then ſhadow as well bold and ſtrong as exad z | 


and curious. he "yr 
14. A good picture, if it be only dead-coloured, and 28: 
pearing near at hand to be very rough, uneven and unpleaſant; WF 
yet being done and ſhadowed boldly and ſtrongly, will appen , 
ſtance from the eye. 8 6. : 
15. Therefore, curioſity and neatneſs of colour is not © 
much to be regarded, as bold, lofty, and ſtrong expreſſion df 
What is ſeen in the life. = 
16. The next thing you have to do, is, to uſe the faint bus 
about the corners and balls of the eyes and temples, whey | 


* 


are to be wrought out exceeding ſweetly and faintly by des 


= ores. _ . | | 1 
7. You muſt be ſure to make the hard ſhadows fall on the 
dark fide. of the face, under the noſe, chin, and eye-brows, as 
the light falls with ſomewhat ſtrong touches. 

18. When you have done, and ſmoothed the light ſhadows, 
in the next place work the hair into ſuch forms, curlings, and 


” 


* 


diſpoſitions as will beſt ſer off the piece. TL, 
10. Firſt draw it with colours, neatly and to the life; then 
van it roughly, as the reſt; and in the next place compleat 
it: filling up the empty places with colour, and the partings of 
it with blue. . 8 85 
20. And whenever you would have your colours or ſhadows 
deep, and bold, be ſure that you work them by degrees, be- 
FEinning faintly, and increaſing in ſtrength. Hog | 
21. Firſt uſe the former colours in the fame places again, 


| auriving and ſweetening one into another, that no part may appear 


uneven, or with an edge or par of colour ; but all together 
equally mixed and diſperſed, lying ſoft and ſmooth, like ſmoke 
or vapours. 5 1 
22. When you have done this for an hour or two, then lay 
be ground for behind the picture of blue, or crimſon, like to 
+ ſattin or velvet curtain. 5 5 
23. If you make it biue, do it with bice, well tempered in 
cell: firſt drawing the out-lines with the fame colour, and 
Vith a ſmall pencil; and afterwards waſh over the whole ground 
Eich a larger pencil with a thin, wateriſh blue. : 
24. And in the laſt place, cover the fame that you waſhed 
pver before with a thicker colour, briskly ; that it do not dry 
before all be covered, ſo will it lie ſmooth and even. 

25. If the back ground be crimſon, do it with Indian lake, 


ek 
| (i 
ch! 


diſh n thoſe places where the ſtrong lights and high reflections fall, 
my ad do the light with thin wateriſh late, and deepen with a 


Ecker colour the ſtrong ſhadows that are cloſe by the light; 
Which being done, the picture will be very much altered; for 
e beauty of theſe grounds will much darken and deaden it. 
26. Then do over the apparel with ſuitable colours only flat, 
ich heightening and deepening ; and then go over the face again, 
1 d wich a ſharp and curious pencil reduce the ſhadows to 
» {noothneſs and neatneſs; drawing the eyes, the lines of the 
&<-lids; the redneſs of the noſtrils; ſhadow of the ears; deep- 
cls of the eye-brows, and the reſt of the other remarkable 
Parks of the face.  * | 5 
27. Sweetning the out- lines of the face (by darkening the 
round from above the light ſide, and below on the dark ſide) 
pat When the piece is done, the ground may ſtand as it were 
Vol. II. I — 


— 


. 


at a diſtance from the face behind; and that the face nof @ 
appear to ſtand off forward from the ground. 3 


28. In the next place, $0 over the hair, make it light of ? 
deep, according to the life: and in apparel make the ſever 3 Ca 
folds and ſhadows, and what elſe is to be imitated, as it is ! 
the life itſelf ; lightening the lines with the pureſt white, a link rec 
yellow, and ſome blue; and deepening with ivory black, I 1 
heightening with black, mixed with a little /ake or indico, | 7 _ 

29. When you have done this, and the perſon is gone, 1] * 


the work is yet rough, poliſh it by your ſelf, and labour i L q 
make it ſmooth and pleaſant, filling up the empty places, uf 3 © 
ſweetning the ſhadows which yet lie uneven and hard. - 3 


zo. Having finiſhed the apparel, hair, and ground, next gin} cli 
ſtrong touches for the rounding of the face, and conſider, auf F . 
add whatſoever may conduce to reſemblance and likeneſs; ? = 
moles, ſmilings, or glances of the eyes, motion of ty ane 
mouth, c. | ® Þ p 


31. For which purpoſe you may find occaſion of diſcouth 2: ſtor 
or cauſe the perſon to be in action, and to look merrily aiff 7? 
ch:arfully. : | NI; 5 5 

32. Remember, that the eyes give the life; the noſe u poc 
favour; the mouth the likeneſs, and the chin the grace. Eg 

33. If you make the lightening of a fair-coloured drapery wi 
fine ſhell-gold, it will add an admirable luſtre, and be a ſing 
lar ornament to the picture; and if this gold be mixed wilt: 


the very ground itſelf, the apparel will appear much the fair ; ©: 
The dead-colouring of a whole figure deſigned for hiſtoria * 
3j Ig ou 

This is performed two ways: B 7 1 
I. By tempering a fleſb-colour ſomewhat lighter than you d 20h 
ſegn it ſhall be, after it is wrought down by the variety of h zn 
do wing mixtures, which fleſh colour, you muſt temper in 1 
large ſhell, becauſe it requires a quantity; and the mixture mu "Tag 
be good, neither too thick nor too thin. E the 
2. Then, having taken a good gooſe-quill pencil full of M 1 
colour, lay it on the * where you 1 105 the figure, qui acc. 
even, and ſmooth; if you be not very brisk in lay ing it om, 1 
will not lie even. 1 5 5 | brin 
3. The other method is this; you may uſe the beſt flat and 
White, well prepared, inſtead of fleſh-colour, and lay it on with othe 
{ame ſized pencil as before mentioned, and ſo your dead- coluſ but 
is as the oil-painters do, which muſt be done free, rough aſh 1. 
boldeſt of al | > RE © 
4. But take notice, that all the out-lines of your figure 1 1 
fiſt drawn with a temperature of flake and white, before be into 


ground 


i LIM 

| pround-colour for the fleſh is laid on: Alſd In dead-colouring 
the ſhadows which are next to the light muſt not be left too 

dark, harſh or hard, but faint, even and miſty. 

J. When you have done this, mix flake- white and 4 little 
2 red-lead, and with that touch up all the deep places both in face 
and body, as your judgment ſhall direct. 

6. Let this be done exceeding faintly, becauſe if it be laid 
too deep it cannot be heightened up again, without running the 
hazard of ſpoiling it; whereas if it be too light it may be 
'' 2 deepened gradually as you pleaſe. . 
. Make in the face a delicate faintneſs, or faint red, in- 
clining to a purple under the eyes; then with the aforeſaid 
| + mixture touch the tips of the ears, as alſo the cheeks, lips, and 
bottom of the chin, and ſo proceed to the ſole of the foot, 
touching with the glowing colour in all the following muſcles 
i and places. | 
| } 8. Then for the general yellowiſh, glowing ſhadows, mix gall- 
rh * fone and pink, and add in ſome places a /ittle lake, to the for- 
mer mixture or temperature. | . 
9. And whereas you will perceive in ſome parts of the 
| body in the Life a faint blaiſh, this may be expreſſed with a 
temperature or mixture of Indigo and White; and thus you 
|: we to proceed, according to the ſubject you paint after, whe- 
der the life, or copying after painting. 5 
10. All theſe Strokes are to be expreſſed after the manner of 11 
bhatching with a pen, waſhing it along with gentle and fainc 1 


10 ſtrokes. 8 W fi 
| 11. But be ſure to take care in this dead-colouring, to cover 11 


your ground- colour, with the aforeſaid red and other ſhadows. 
132. You need not be over curious in the firſt working; but 
rather aim at a good, free, and bold imitation of nature, than 
m extreme neat, ſet, or ſtiff way. z ts 
13. Be not diſcouraged at the roughneſs of your colour; 
for you may work that down, and touch it by degrees with 
the other ſhadows, tho' you do not do it at the ert . 
14. After this, ſweeten and heighten your ſhadows by degrees, 
cgWccording as the light falls. | ſs 


© 
1:03 
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15. Then touch it in ſome places with ſtrong touches, and £1 

1 bring your work up together in theſe places to an equal roundneſs "i 

and ſtrength; not finiſhing any part of the figure before the $1 
other; but viewing and working all the parts, curiouſly alike ; 4 
but yet in a manner, as it were at random. | [ 
16. Then take notice of the rounding, colouring, and ſhadow- 1 


| Ing, or whatever elſe is requiſite to the perfection of the work. 
| 17. The fainter ſhadows being done, {weeten and work them 
into the red ſtill. = 
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18. View over attentively all the variety of colouring ; and! 


nicely delineate with your pencil thoſe ſeveral varieties of n 
ture, which were but rudely trac'd out before. -N : 
19. In doing this, uſe the fame colour in the ſame places you þ „ 
d us d before, working, driving, and ſweetning the ſame co b 
lours one into another, that nothing be left in the piece with:; i 
harſh edge, uneven, or in a lump, but make all appear ſwee, f, 
or driven one into another with the point of fomewhat a ſharper ] _.. 
ncil than that which you us d at firſt, ſo that the ſhadows mj 

ie diſpers'd, ſoft, ſweet, ſmooth, and gently extended one inu 2 , 


another, like air. = 

20. In the laſt place, take notice that skies, water-trees, plant; < 
flowers, and ground, are all to be dead-coloured before tie“ 

ures. ED | 3 
LINEAMENT is a fine ſtroke or line, obſerv'd in a humap of 
face, and that forms the delicacy thereof, being that which pe 
ſerves the reſemblance thereof, and occaſions the relation of 7 * 


likeneſs or unlikeneſs to any other face. for 
It is by theſe, that Phyſiognomiſts pretend to judge of it 23 
temper and manners of people. Wit 


Painters uſe the word Lineament for the out- lines of a face. Þ © 41, 
- LINNENS [in 1 are painted thus; having dram and 
your folds, as when you do drapery, lay on white all over, ni tho 
then proceed and fniſh with a mixture of «l/tramarine, blaß 7 
and white, taking more or leſs of this laſt according to the ds: J 
grees you want of light and ſhade; and for the deepeſt folÞ © atv 
take biſtre and a little white, uſing it ſparingly, and with att 
touches; and you may even take the former pure for the deepetÞ* 
_ where you muſt expreſs the folds, and loſe them amo 

e reſt. 5 


| | = 2M 

They may be made after a different manner, by laying oni I 
over a very pale mixture of altramarine, black, and white, i 2 bo 
then proceding in the manner above - directed with the ſim the | 


mixture, but a little deeper: And when the ſhades are ſtripe 4 
and finiſhed, you muſt heighten the lights with pure whit: 


| D 
blending them with the firſt colour or ground. But of what ſolf take 
ſoever you make them, when you finiſh them, prepare ſon ther; 
yellowiſh tints for certain places, laying them on fo lightly, | will « 
it were a waſh, ſo as to be tranſparent, and neither to hide i 7 
ſtriping nor the ſhades. | LE. 5 Ta 


Yellow linnens are made of white, mixed with a little oak 
then proceed and finiſh with biſtre, mixed with white and oat 
and for the deepeſt ſhades with. biſtre alone. Before you finif 

y on tints of oater and white here and there, and others d 
white and ultramarine, as well upon the ſhades as lights, bu 


very chin, and then ſtipple and ſcumble the whole together, and 


. 


1 5 LIN 
it will have a fine effect; as you finiſh, touch up the extremities 
ol the lights with maſticote and white. Theſe linnens and the 
former, you may {tripe like Egyptian ſcarves, with blue, red, /- 
| 2 rramarine, and carmize, a red one between two blue ones, very 
bright on the lights, and ſtronger in the ſhades. The heads of 
it > virgins are generally dreſſed with veils of this ſort; and of the 
þ 7 fame are made a fort of handkerchiefs for an open breaſt, be- 
'Þ 2 cauſe they are very becoming to the fleſh. 1 
When you would have either the one or the other of them 
0F 2 to be tranſparent, and ſhew whatever, whether ſtuff or fleſh, is 
2 underneath, lay them on, at firſt very thin, and mingle with your 
U 2 ſhading colour, a little of that which is under them, particularly 
e at the extremities of the ſhades, and touch only the extremities. 
ol the lights (only for the yellows) with maſticote and white, and 
a} > of the whites with white alone. 5 
e * They are alſo to be made another way, eſpecially when you 
a would have them quite tranſparent, as muſlin, lawn, or gauſe, 
for this purpoſe you muſt begin and finiſh, what is beneath, 
eas if nothing was to be over it; then heighten the brighteſt folds 
with white or maſticote, and ſhade with biſtre, and white or 
e. back, or blue and white, according to the colour you aim at; 
WE and taking away from the livelineſs of the reſt by foiling it over, 
tho that be not altogether neceſſary but for the darkeſt parts. 
PD take iron-moulds or ſtains out of Linnen. 88 
de Take the juice of a lemon, warm it with a little powder of 
dh alum diſſolved in it, wet it, and as it is wet, dry it with a ſpoon, 


fu wherein is a live coal; continue to do ſo for the ſpace of two 
peil hours, and the ſpot or iron-mould will in a waſhing or two diſ- 


© appear. This will take out ſpots of ink, &c. 
An excellent way to take ſpots or ſtains out of Linnen. 
Take powder of burnt bone finely fifted, and place it between 
i 2 boards, preſſing it hard, with ſome of the powder on either fide 
the ſpot, and in 2 days it will be quite vaniſhed. | 
Another excellent way to take ſpots or ſtains out of Linnen. 
Diſſolve bay-ſalt in fair water, and ſteep thelinnen in it, then 
take juice of ſorrel and ſharp vinegar, and rub the ſpot with 
them, ſuffering it likewiſe to ſoak in, and in ſo doing often it 
* To take away ink, ſtains, ſtains with fruit, &c. 
Take powder of alum half an ounce, juice of houſleek, or ſen- 
oalel green 2 ounces, and apply them after the alum has been diffoly'd 


oak very hot, and the buſineſs will be done. 8 | 
foil How #9 keep Linnen laid up without uſing, from damage many 
ers 088 years, | | 1 

s, ba The linnen having been waſh'd, and well-dryd in the ſun, 
» fold it up, and ſcatter in the 2 the powder of cedar- wood, 


LIN 


or cedar ſmall ground, having firſt perfum'd the cheſt with ſto. 
rax, by which means not only dampneſs is prevented, but worms 
and moths. | ; 

A pleaſant water to preſerve Linnen, or any other thing , 
long time, giving it moreover a curious ſtent. ar le 
Take of ſpike-flowers 1 pound, coſtmary half a pound, paln 

a ſmall handful, penny-royal the fame quantity, mace an ounce, 
orrace powder half an ounce, ſoak theſe in white-wine, and di- 
{til chem, and ſprinkle your clothes in a fair day, let them be tho- 
roughly dry, and then lay them up. | 

To remove ſtains occaſion d by wine or vinegar. 

Steep the thing ſtained in mew milk for a night, then apply 
rennet to the ſtain, rubbing it in, and by ſo doing twice or 
thrice, you will find it as fair as it was at firſt, 

To make Linnen that is turn d yellow very white. 

Heat mil over the fire, and add to a gallon a pound of cake Þ © 
ſoap ſcraped in, ſo that it may diflolve ; and when the clothes 
have boiled therein, take them out, and clap them into a later 
of hot water, and waſh them out ſpeedily. 

To whiten cloth the beſt way. 5 

Buck your cloth well, and ſpread it upon the graſs, and ſprinkle 

it with a/zm-water, letting it lie abroad for 2 or 3 days and nights; 
then buck it again with ſoap and fuller's earth, and uſe it as be- 
fore, and it will be boch thick and white. 

To make any Linnen at the firſt appearance look like diaper. 

When it has been new waſh'd, ſpread it upon a table, ſome 
what damp, and ſprinkle it over with a bruſh dipt in alum an! 
roſe-water, in form and manner as ſhall beſt ſuit your fancy. 

To DYE LINNEN with crampenade, 55 
Io every 3 ells of linnen uſe 1 pound of crampenade, and 6 
quarts of water; ſet it over a fire till it begins to ſeeth, then 

put in 2 ounces of galls, and afterwards your linnen; then take 

it out often, and wring it, and put it into alum water: but if you 
would have the colour darker, you ought to have a lye of un- 

flak'd lime or chalk-ftones 5 

Tv che LINNEN thread or cloth, a good RED. . 

Soak a pound of ſamfteur 24 hours in 2 gallons of water, heat. 
ing it over a gentle fire; then add half a pound of raſp'd Brazil Þ 

2 ounces of vermilion, and an ounce of alum diſſolwv'd in fit 
Water, dip the linnen, and order it as other things. 


V take ſpots out f LUNNEN. 


To 2 ſpoonfuls of the juice of onion, add as nuch lime-juic, With; 
wet. the linnen 2 or. 3 times, drying it as often by the fire; wah Bhi 
it out immediately in a good lather, and it will be done. t 
Ho 20 thicten LINNEN cloth for shreens, 8c. 
Grind whining with fxe, and to prevent its cracking * 


LIV 


| 1 little honey to it; then lay it upon the cloth with a ſoft and ſmooth 
* bruſh, 2 or 3 times, ſuffering it to dry betwixt each time; and 
for the laſt laying, ſmooth it over with Spaniſh white, laid with 


* 


EY linſeed oil, the oil being firſt heated and mix d with a ſmall quan- 
| 2 tity of Ur harge of gold, to prepare it for the better enduring the 
weather, and by thus doing it will be laſting. ES 


1 


* How to make SPANISH WHITE. 


x6 Os 
£5 5 
8 * * 


Grind white chalk with a tenth part of alum with fair water, 


| 2*ill it is very ſoft, and afterwards bring them to a thickneſs, and 


* 
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| © artificial. 


F # 


8 
en Rees 


| make them into balls, lay them ſo that they may dry leiſurely; 
then when you uſe them, heat them well in the fire. 


LINSEED, a grain that has ſeyeral uſeful properties, ' and 


| yields by expreſſion an oil, that has moſt of the qualities of nut- 
Oil, and is Trae} often us'd inſtead of it in painting. 
E is © 


. 


LITH ARGE. two kinds; the one natural, the other 


Natural Litharge is a mineral ſometimes found in lead-mines, 


| "reddiſh, ſcaly, brittle, and ſomewhat reſembling white lead. 


This Litharge is {o exceeding rare, that the ſhops ſell none 


but the artificial. | 
Artificial Litharge is of two kinds, viz. that of gold, and that 
of ſilver; or it is rather the ſame, with this difference, that the 
one having undergone a greater degree of fire than the other, 
has had different colours given it, and thence have proceeded 
the different names. 8 


As to the artificial Litharge, authors do not agree as to what 


it is; ſome ſay it is a metallic ſcum rais'd on the ſurface of lead, 
When melted, having ſerv'd to purify gold, ſilver, or copper. 

Others ſay it is a metallick ſmoak ariſing from thoſe metals 
mix d with the lead, us'd in purifying them; which ſticking to 
Ethe tops of chimneys in furnaces, is there form'd into a kind ot 


ſcales. | 
Again others ſay, it is the lead itſelf, us'd in the refining of 


thoſe metals, and eſpecially copper; which laſt opinion ap- 


| 75 the moſt likely, by reaſon of the great quantities of theſe 


[ropper-mines are more frequent than thoſe of gold and ſilver. 
LIVER-WORT the plant to paint, &c. 


or the latter, let it be covered all over with altramarine, white, 


alh hic and the outſide of all, add ſome indigo and whize to deaden 


the colour. 


bale, and finiſh with leſs white. 
| : 0 14 As 


tharges, brought from Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, where 


LIVER-WORT is ſometimes red, and ſometimes blue; as 


nd a little carmine, or lake; ſhade the inſide of the leaves with 
Ws mixture; but let it be deeper except for the outermoſt, for 


| For the red; do that over with columbine lake and white, very 


T 0.0 E 
As for the green uſe verditer, maſticote, and a little bi, 
ſhade with Iris and a little biſtre, but chiefly for the. outſide a © fe 
the leaves. vo ft 17 ge: I 
LIXIVIUM is a liquor made by the infuſion of wood athe, ne 
or any burnt ſubſtances, which is more or leſs penetrating, 3 ve 
it is more or leſs impregnated, with ſalts and fiery particles, : 7 fri 
bounding therein. That which is left after the evaporation c at 
ſuch a liquor, is calld a Lixivial, or Lixiviate ſalt; ſuch x po 


all thoſe are that are made by incineration. W_ 
_ | Lixiviums are of notable uſe in extracting tinctures of veg. n 
tables for dying, ſtaining, or painting calours. co 


L. K. A. ſignifies Luke Kilian of Auguſta, engrav'd.Tintoret' ö 1 Cit 


ard Spranger's works. 8 | cat 
. lignifies Lambert, Lombard, or Suſterman, or Suavin, | | 
L. Lo > all which ſignify the ſame perſon. pre 
LE $6 8 9 WS 
L. L. I ſtand for Lorenzi Lolli Guido Reui's (cholar. wW * 
Lollins mY EZ 


A RENE or RENATO LOCHON made this mark u. 
der ſeveral portraits and works of Polidore, in the yen 


1651. 3 . ES C7 
P, PETER LOMBARDI, who engrav'd the works of Mor 
| ſieur Sampagna us d this mark. 3333 S 
' LOOKING GLASS. Tk: 
The method of working PLATE or LOOKING-GLASS. ©. 
The matter of which Looking-Glaſſes are made, is much ie 
fame as that of other glaſs-works, viz. an alkali falt and fand. 
But this ſalt ought not to be extracted from polverine, or the H 
aſhes of the Syrian kali; but that of Barillia, or the aſhes of a plant by | 
of that nature, of the genus or ſame kind of kali s, as that whic 
grows about Alicant in Spain, 4 
It is indeed very rare for us to procure the Barillia pure; We 
the Spaziards commonly mixing another herb with it in bum 


ing it, which alters the quality of it; or elſe they add ſand 0 


it to augment its weight. | = |} 
This may be eaſily diſcovered, if the addition be not made ſit, 
till after the boiling of the aſhes; bur if it be done in the boi: 


* 


ing of them, it is impoſſible to diſcover it. 5 
This adulteration of the matter is the cauſe of thoſe thread 
and other defects that appear in plate-glaſs. : 
' The manner of preparing this ſalt, is the cleanſing it well fron ſz 
all foreign matters; pounding or grinding it with a kind of mill {the g 
me ing © pretty fas. Y-o1EEEEhH INE 
The fand muſt be ſiſted and waſh'd fo often, till the water 
that comes from it is very clear; then it is to be dried ** 


LOO 
and mixt with the alt, and the mixture paſsd through another 
ieve. | : 855 | 
: When this has been done, the mixture is put into the an- 
neuling furnace for about 2 hours; in which time it becomes 
very light and white; and being in this ſtate it is call'd frit or 
ffriita, which muſt be laid up in a clean dry place, for a year 
ꝝqt leaſt, or more, to give the materials ſufficient time to incor- 
| > porate. 5 5 

7 Pewyhen this frit is to be ugd, it is laid ſome hours in the fura 

mace, and the fragments or ſhards of old and ill- made glaſſes are 

F © to be added to ſome of it, theſe ſhards having been firſt cal- 

cin d, by being heated red-hot in the furnace, and afterwards 
> caft into cold water. as | 

51 ? Manganeſe (which ſee) muſt alſo be added to this mixture, to 
promote the fuſion and purification of it. 

* The method of blowing LOOKING-GLASS-PLATES. 
Ihe work-houſe furnaces and utenſils, you will find under 
the article furnaces, or in the following pages. > 
m. The melting-pots, in which the fore- mentioned materials or 

F | mixture is fus'd, are in height about 35 inches, and in diameter 
38. See the plate. 

5 Theſe materials being vitrified or melted into glaſs by the 
beat of the fire, and ſufficiently refin'd, the operation is perform'd 


in the following manner, 5 
The maſter-workman dips his blowing iron into it, once or 
|: often, till he has gotten matter upon it ſufficient for the ſize of 
E: * he is to make. „ Sb 
Then he ſteps up on a kind of block or ſtool, about 5 foot 
high, that he may have the more liberty or room to ballance 
hid it, as it lengthens in the blowing. | | 
lf the matter on the iron be too heavy for the workman to 
ſuſtain on his blowing iron, he 1 2 or more attendants, 
b who hold pieces of wood under the glaſs, to prevent it from 
falling off the iron, by reaſon of its own weight. | 
_ [F The glaſs has thus ſeveral repeated heatings and blowings given 
ade, it, till it be at length brought to the compaſs proper for its 
boil dhickneſs, and the quantity of metal taken out; after which it 
s cut off with forceps, at the end oppoſite to the iton, in order 
read to point it with the pointil. _ mY 
The pointil is a long firm piece of iron, having a piece going 
from 2 croſs one of its ends, in the form of a T; in order to point 
mill che glaſs, the head of the T is plunged into the melting pot, and 
with the liquid glaſs that comes out ſticking to it, they faſten 
ater it to the end of the glaſs before cut off. | 
gain Having faſtened it ſufficiently, they ſeparate the other end of 
and Witte glaſs from the blowing iron, and inſtead of that make —— 
ne 1 | . "NM ; 5 8 e 


4 
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of the pointil to carry it to the furnaces, fitted for that purpoſe 
where they continue to enlarge it, by ſeveral repeated heatingy 
till it is of an equal thickneſs in every part. 

Having donethis, they cut it open with the forceps, not only 
on the {ide by which it ſtuck to the blowing iron, but alſo the 
whole length of the cylinder : and when they give it a ſufficient 
heating, it is in a condition to be entirely opened, extended, 

and flattened. | 
The manner of doing which is the {ame as for table glaſs. Ses 
the article GLASS. rect) | 

The glaſs having been ſufficiently flatted, is ſet into the an: 
nealing furnace for 10 or 15 days, according to its ſize and thick. 
nels.” 5 
Looking-Glaſſes thus blown, ought never to be more than 4), 
or at moſt 50 inches in length, and proportionable in breadth. 
Thoſe which exceed theſe dimenſions, as has been frequently 
experienced in thoſe of the Venetian make, cannot have: 
thickneſs ſufficient to bear the grinding, and beſides are ſubjed 
to warp, which cauſes them to be falſe, hindering them from 
regularly reflecting the objects. b 5 

The method of caſting or running large LOQKING-GLASS 
PLATES. 5 : 125 
When the matter has been ſufficiently vitrified ( ſee the ar. 
ticle FURNACES) refin'd and ſettled, which is commonly in 
about 24 hours; they fill the ciſterns, which are in the ſame 
furnace, and which is left there about 6 hours more, till ſuch 

time as it appears all white, by means of the exceſſive heat. 
Io get the ciſterns with the metal out of the furnace, they 
uſe a large jron Chain, which opens and ſhuts with hooks and 
eyes; from the middle of which, on each fide, ariſe 2 maſſive 
iron pins, by which, with the help of pullies, the ciſterns are 
rais' d on a kind of carriage, of a proper height, and are thus 
brought to the table, where the glaſs is to be run. 
Then ſlipping off the bottom of the ciſtern, a torrent of f- 
ery matter ruſhes forth, and preſently covers the table prepard 
for that purpoſe. WED „%%% ES 
This table, on which the glaſs is to be run, is made of pot- 
metal, in length about 9 foor, and proportionable in breadth. 
It is fupported on a wooden frame with truckles for the con- 
veniency of removing from one Carquaſſe, or annealing furnace, 
to another, in proportion as they are fill'd. ere 
For forming the thickneſs of a glaſs, there are 2 iron rulers 
or rims, placed around the edge of the table, and on theſe reſt 
the 2 ends of a ſort of roller, which is usd to drive the liquid 
matter before it to the end of the table or mould. * 
ME nee ele 


LOO | 
| Theſe iron rulers are moveable, ſo that they may be ſet cloſer 
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or further apart at pleaſure, and ſo determine the breadth of the 
2 claſſes, and alſo keep in the liquid glaſs from running off at the 
edges. The glaſs being taken out of the annealing furnace, 
needs only to be ground, poliſ/d, and foliated, (fo which ſee 
GRINDING, POLISHING, and FOLIATING.) =o 
As ſoon as the liquid matter is come to the end of the table, 
ind the glaſs is come to a conſiſtence, which will be in the 
ſpace of a minute; ey ſhove it off into the annealing fur- 
nace, where it ſlides eaſy enough, by reaſon of the ſand ſtrew'd 
| <thereon. | 
Tat which is moſt ſurprizing throughout the whole operation, 
is the quickneſs and addreſs, wherewith ſuch maſſive ciſterns, full 
| of ſuch flaming matter, are taken out of the furnace, convey d 


to the table, pour d on it, and the glaſs ſpread, c The whole 


1 
3 Vu 


1 ſcarce conceivable to thoſe, who have not been eye - witneſſes 
of that ſurprizing manufacture. 5 
As faſt as the ciſterns are emptied, they are carried back to 
n 


the furnace, and freſh ones are taken out, and the liquid glaſs 


caſt on the table into other plates as before, as long as there are 
any full ciſterns; laying as many plates in each carquaſſe as it 
will hold, and ſtopping them up as ſoon as they are full; that 
ſo they may anneal and cool again, which will require at leaſt 
10 days time. HT! 
After they have diſpatch'd the firſt running, they prepare an- 
other, by filling the ciſterns a- new with matter out of the pots: 
and ſo a ſecond, third, and fourth time, till the meltings pots 
q) are quite empty. Es 0 
ma The ciſterns at each running ought to remain at leaſt 6 hours 
we in the furnace, to whiten; and when the firſt annealing fur- 
are ice is full, the caſting table is to be carried to another. | 
ns When the pots are emptied, they take them out, as well as 
[fie ciſterns, to ſcrape off what glafs remains, which otherwiſe 
g. NVould grow green by continuing in the fire, and ſpoil the co- 
Hour of the glaſſes. By this merhod we are not only enabled 
to make glaſſes of more than double the dimenſions of any 
nde the Venetian way of blowing; but alſo can caſt all kinds 
of borders, mouldings, Gc. . 
This art is ſaid to be of French invention, and not yet of 660 
years ſtanding, being owing to the Sieur Abraham Thevart, who 
firſt propos d it to the court of France in the year 1688; but 
bas been conſiderably improv'd by our workmen in England. 
| The F URNACES for caſting, or running large LOOKING- 
PLASS PLATES. P 
| The furnaces for melting the materials for theſe large plates, 
kre of an exceeding large ſize; and the annealing furnaces for 
= . annealing 
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annealing the glaſſes when form'd, are much larger than the | 1 


other. 


glaſs. | 


All theſe furnaces are covered over with a large ſhed, unde? 
which there are alſo forges and work-houſes for carpenter, | #3 
{miths, &c. Who are continually employed in repairing and! 
keeping up the machines, furnaces, &c. There are alſo lodge 
and apartments for theſe and the other workmen employed: 
bout the 8065 and in keeping up a perpetual fire in the furnace 

ide of the furnaces are made of a ſort of earth, pio 
per for ſuſtaining che action of the fire; and the melting pos 


ciſterns, &. are made of the ſame earth. 


The furnaces ſeldom laft above 3 years, after which they 2 
to be rebuilt fron. bottom to top; and to keep them in go 
repair for that time, the inſide muſt be refitted every 6 months 
the melting pots are as big as hogſheads, and contain abo, 
2000 pounds of metal. The ciſterns are much ſmaller, theſe 
ſerve for conveying the liquid glaſs, which is drawn out of th: 


pots to the caſting tables. 


It is computed that a furnace, before it is brought into: 
ſtate fit to run glaſs, coſts above 3500 pounds: and that it vil 
require 6 months to build one a- new; and 3 months to r 
one. And that when a pot of matter burſts in the furnace, di 


loſs of matter and time amounts to above 250 pounds. 


When a furnace is in a condition to receive the pots alſ 
ciſterns, it is heated red-hot: which being done, they fill tie 
pots with the materials, which they do at 3 times, to facilintÞ* 


the fuſion. 


The manner of heating the large furnaces is ſingular enough; 
the perſon who is employed for that purpoſe, being ſtript qu 
naked to his ſhirt, runs round the furnace, without making tie 
leaft ſtop, with a ſpeed ſcarce inferior to the lighteſt courier: 
as he goes along, he takes up 2 billets or pieces of wood, ci : 
for that purpoſe, which he throws into the firſt riſſart, and con i 
tinuing his courſe, does the ſame for the ſecond; this he cor se 
this 
heart 


tinues to do, without interruption, for 6 hours ſucceſſively ; aft 


which another comes and relieves him. 1 | 

Ir is ſurprizing, that 2 ſuch ſmall pieces of wood, and which 55 
are conſum'd in an inſtant, ſhould keep the furnace to the po N 
per degree of heat; which is fuch, that a large bar of iron, f ter 


There are at leaſt 24 annealing furnaces, each from 200 és 
25 foot long, round about the melting furnace they are cally | 7 
carquaſſes; and each carquaſi has 2 tiſſarts or apertures, to pu! 
in wood, and 2 chimneys. And belides the annealing furnac Þ * 
there are others for making of frir, and calcining old pieces of Þ * 


By 


LOV 


IOOOACIT V is repreſented [ in Painting, &c. ] by 2 young 
f woman gaping, in a habit of changeable taffety, with crickets 
and tongues; a ſwallow on the crown of her head, going to 


chan half a minute. 


| 2 chirp, and a magpye and a duck at her feet. 
| EF | The magpye denotes prating, that offends the ears; the tongues 


| 3 alſo too much talkativeneſs; the ſwallow, on her head, that 
prating diſturbs the head of a quiet ſtudious perſon ; the duck 
dat her feet denotes much talkativenels. 


JOHN LOTEN, was a Hollander, and a landskip- painter. 


le lived and painted many years here in a manner very Hlvan, 
like the glades and ridings of our parks in England, = 
Hie delighted particularly in open trees. His landskips are 
generally very large. He did many ſtorms at land, accompa- 
nied with ſhowers of rain, tearing up trees, daſhings of water, 


6 and water-falls, cattle running to ſhelter; which pieces were 
r admirably good. | 3 | | 
N : He painted alſo many views of the Alps in Switzerland, where 
he lived many years. CE 
His works abound among us. He died in London about 53 
years ago. C . — 
, q 7 LOVE. When any thing is repreſented as good to us, that 


makes us to conceive a Love for it; and when it is repreſented 
zs ill or hurtful to us, that excites our hatred. 1 

Love then is an emotion of the ſoul, cauſed by motions 
which incite it voluntarily to join itſelf to ſuch objects as ap- 
pear agreeable to it. | | 


« 


The motions of this paſſion, when it is ſimple, are very ſoft 


will be a little elevated over the place where the eye-balls ſhall 
be turned. 


The head 


un and the eye-ball being gently turned towards the object, will 
ro rn. a little ſparkling and elevated. 5 


. 1 


face; which being only filled with ſpirtis, that warm aud enli- 


| ticularly the cheeks and lips; the mouth muſt be a little open, 
the corners a little turned up; the lips will appear moiſt, and 

this moiſtneſs may be cauſed by vapours ariſing from the 

heart. See the Plate. 1 . 

But Love, like hope and joy, is a paſſion that produces no 

great motions in che body. See he Figure in the Plate. 

| SD | 


Love, 


| f at one of the mouths of the furnace, becomes red-hot in leſs. 


and fimple; for the forehead will be ſmooth, the eye-brows 


- inclined towards the object of the paſſion, the 
eyes may be moderately open, the white very lively and ſhining, 


he noſe receives no alteration, nor any of the parts of the 


con ven it, render the complexion more freſh and; lively, and par- 


ros 


Love; when it is ſimple, that is to ſay, not accompanied vu ff 
any ſtrong joy, defire, or grief, hath the pulſe regular, and mu O 
greater and ſtronger than ordinary. ar 


One feels a gentle warmth in the breaſt, and the digeſt | © 
of the aliments is made ſweetly in the ſtomach : ſo that thi P 
paſſion is profitable for health. JH, to 
LOVE RECONCILED, is repreſented [in Painting, &c - 
by a maid wearing a curious ſapphire about her neck; holdinſ ] 
in one hand a cup, and two little Cupids in the other. 1 
The ſapphire is of a celeſtial colour, has a virtue to reconcit * 
and precious ſtones commonly do ſo; the two Cupide, that k 
falling out of lovers is the renewing of love; they firiving which © 
ſhould out-do each other, fo that love becomes redoubled. | : 
_ LOYALTY, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a woma} ? 
in a thin garment; in one hand holding a lighted lanthorn, a 
which ſhe gazes; in the other a mask, with many patches; ſtanb-þ ] 
ing as if ſhe would fling it againſt a wall. = 
The thin raiment ſhews that the words of a loyal pern], 
ſhould be accompanied with ſincerity: the lanthorn, that a mu 


ſhould be of the ſame quality within and without, as the han] Sk 
horn ſends out the ſame ſight as is within; the mask, her de 
ſpiſing all feigning, double meaning and equivocatioͤn. da 
Lucas P R. ſignifies Eułe Renni the Roman, Raphatli 1 
ſcholar. _ 


LUCAS VAN LEYDEN, born in 1494, ſcholar of hi : 
father, and Corn. Englebert, lived in Holland, and the Lou 
Countries, excelled in hiſtory and engraving, died in the yer 4 


1533, aged 40 years, | 
W This Mark is ſeen in ſome plates d, 
LUCAS VAN LEYDEN., and the fo- 


mer part of this mark is under a St. Veronica, holding the ho 
ſhrowd. 


MF MICHAEL of LUCCA, uſed this mark unde fon 


St. Sebaſtian, engraven after the manner of Mich. 
agnoleſco, 1550, and we find the ſame mark in a Madonna of - 
Raphael, and after it ERRY Exc. "BF 

LUCK is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a female if + * ** 

a changeable habit, a crown of gold on her head, and a fil | 
purſe in one hand, and a cord in the other. — wk 
The crown and halter ſignify, that by Luck, happineſs a * 
tends ſome, and misfortunes others: a poor man going to hay + 
himſelf, finds a treaſure, and leaves the rope in the place; h wh 
that left the treaſure, finding the rope, hanged him 1 


__ LUST is repreſented in Painting, &c. ] by a pretty hand- 5 
ſome lady, with coarſe black hair, plaiteq about _=_ ol ; 
"ſparkling Þ 


| M AG 
2 ſparkling, wanton eyes, her noſe turning upward, leaning up- | 
on her elbow; a ſcorpion in her hand, an he-goat by her ſide, | 
and a vine with grapes. | j 
I be ſcorpion is an emblem of Luft, as is the he-goat ; her l 
| > poſture denotes idlenels, which foments Luſt; the vine is a 
> token of Luſt; for ſine Cerere & Baccho friget Venus. 
if * To give STUFFS a beautiful LUSTRE. For every 8 pound 
of Stuff allow a quarter of a pound of /inſeed; boil it half an 
| > hour, and then ftrain it through a cloth, and let it ſtand till 
itt is turned almoſt to a jelly; then put an ounce and half of 
* gum to diſſolve 24 hours; then mix the liquors, and put the 
i} > cloth into this glutinous mixture ; take it out, dry it in the 
* > ſhade, and preſs; and if you find that once doing this is not 
\ * ſufficient, repeat the operation, and it will give the ſtuffs a very 


* beautiful Juſtre. | | 

nm. HANS LUTENSACH, uſed this mark. He engraved 
ET in a book for the nuptials of the emperor Ferdinand, 

h! tilts, tournaments, and rejoicings in Callot's manner. 

wh 94 V. ſignifies Lucas Van uſter, in ſoine of Titian's land- 

. SIPS. | 


e! LUXURY, is repreſented [in Painting, &c. } by a young 
damſel with hair finely curled, in a manner naked; fits upon 

%a Crocodile, and makes much of a Partriage. „ 
Naked, becauſe Luxury ſquanders away the goods of for- 

tune, and deſtroys thoſe of the ſoul; the Crocodile for her fœ- 

cundity denotes luxury. J Eh» 4 

7 ADDER, a root of a plant, much uſed by dyers, to 

3 make the moſt ſolid and rich red- colour. 


It is common enough; but generally comes from Holland, 
and if it is good it is red; tis finer than Brazil, and before 
| you uſe it, it muſt be finely powdered, to giye the better co- 
„„ Ilour. | | 

by D extract a tinfure of MADDER for lake. 

{| This is done by the ſame method as is done for extracting 

le a} + lake from Brafil, and will produce a fine colour, which make 
u into troches, drying them, and it will be a — lake, and 


very fine for uſe. See BRAZ ILE and LAK 
of: M. AF. See RAIMONDIL 5 
my THOMAS MANBY, was a good Exgliſh landskip painter, 
who had been ſeveral times in Italy, and conſequently painted 
much after the Italian manner, Er. 
in} le was famous for bringing over a good collection of 
wel © pictures, which were fold at the banquetting-houlſe, _ the 
; b- | | | | tre 


MAG 
later end of king Charles Ils Reign. He died in London about 
e year 1692. . 
MANGANESE 2 called by that name by reaſon of its re. 
MAGNESE ſemblance in the colour and weight to 
the load-ſtone; it will not only give a blue colour, but alfo z Þ © dif 
reen, according to Virgilius, whereupon thus the commentator, Þ {< . | 
he green ſays he is watry, and is in all forts of glaſs, fo tha Þ 
manganeſe may not a > pag be faid to be the ſoap of glaſs. 
Moreover it will tinge glaſs red, black, and purple; and one may 
ay, it is the moſt univerſal ingredient in all forts of colours, as 
this work will ſhew. 2 
This kind of load-ſtone is at preſent called 1 e or nag 
neſe, according to Cæſalpinas and Albertus; it is made uſe of in 
laſs, becauſe it is thought it attracts the liquor in glaſs into it? 
fel, as the load-ſtone does iron; and without doubt it is th 
ſort of load-ſtone, that P/iny and Agricola treat of, who aſſert | ** 
that it attracts the liquor of the glaſs into itſelf, that it purifies þ * 
it, and that of green or yellow it makes it white, and that after- C 


wards the fire conſumes it. | 
| Lucretius would perſuade us, that the name of magneſe was 
given to the load-ſtone, from Magneſia a certain country in 
Lydia, near Macedonia, where it is found; ſo it is no wonder 
that ſpecies of it we uſe in glaſs, retains the name of magneſe, 
_ ſo manganeſe, ſince the country called by that name pro- 
uces it. 1 „ 

Pliny mentions ſeveral ſorts of load- ſtones, and gives the dif- 
ferences of them, and tell us the places where they are gotten; 
but without going farther, that which we call manganeſe, and 
which ſerves to tinge glaſs, comes in great abundance from Ger- 
many and Italy; but that of Piedmont is the beſt known, inſo- 
much that the Venetians hold it in ſuch eſteem, that they make 
uſe of no other: For that found among the mountains of V. 
terba, and in the ſtate of Genoa, contains much iron, and wil! ” 
give a black colour; on the contrary, that of Piedmont gives 2 
very fine colour, takes away all greenneſs, and makes it ven 
white, the due doſe being obſerv C. 3 
9 _ e preparing Manganeſe for whitening and tingin; | © 
The preparation of mayganeſeis much like that of zafer ; the | * 
piece muſt be put into an iron ladle, and ſet into a reverbe | * 
- ratory fire, and when it begins to whiten, ſprinkle it with good 

vinegar, afterwards beat it, and waſh it while hot, as you do 
' zaffer ; and after that dry it, and reduce it into powder, and 
itt it, and keep it in a veſſel covered for uſe. _ | 

As for chuſing manganeſe, the beſt is eaſy to break, very {hi- 
ning; the great and leſs pieces of it as full of rocky matter ® 
can be. SEES 


MAR 

MANNEOUIN [in Painting] is us d to ſignify a little ſtatue 
or model, ordinarily made of wax, and ſometimes of wood; 
we junctures of which are fo contriv 'd, as that it may be put 
into any attitude one pleaſes, and its draperies and their folds be 
diſpos' d, as one would have them. 

{> MANNER [in Painting] is a habitude, that a man acquires 
in the 3 principal parts of painting in the management of co- 


| * lours, lights, and ſhadows, which is either good or bad, accord- 
ing as the painter has practis d more or leſs after the truth, with 
; Tiudgment and ſtudy. But the beſt painter is he, who has no 


manner at all, the good or bad choice he makes, is cal'd a good 
bt bad gor. | | 

> ANDREA MANTEGNA, in his time the art of engravi 
was found out by Maſo Finiquerra, a Goldſmith of Florence, an 

| 2 firſt practiſed by Andrea; he was born in the year 14.31, was 
 * ſcholar to Facopo Squarcione, liv'd at Mantua and Rome, excelld 
in hiſtory and portraits, died in the year 1517, aged 86 years. 
ET T= ANDREW MANTEGNA of Man- 
ES — 


J 1 . 

| 2 tua, or Padua, painter and engraver, 
1; | uſed theſe marks; the ſecond mark is found in the 10 plates of 
n the triumph of Julius Ceſar, engraven by himſelf, and after- 


| wards cut in wood in 1599, by Andrew Anareani of Mantua. 
„1! CARLO MARAT TI born in 1625, ſcholar to Andrea Sac- 
cli, livd at Rome, excel. d in hiſtory and portraits, aged 88 years. 
| To counterfeit RED MARBLE or PORPHYRY. 
. Take Engliſh brown, if it appear too reddiſh, put to it ſome 
. | «ber or foot, then take a very ſmooth board, a well poliſh'd 
14 & marble, or a large piece of glaſs a little oil'd : Then grind the 
| Engliſh brown, roſet, or lake, with gum tragacanth; then with 
a large bruſh, flirt or ſprinkle the glaſs according to the marks 
ke and veins of the ſtone. When it is enough ſpotted, let it dry; 
N. then temper your Emgliſh brown and umber with gum tragacanth 
wil water into a paſte; which being laid on the ſpotted glaſs, or 
marble, let it dry, and poliſh it. | 


'Þ ; To MARBLE books or paper. 0 
ery 7 3 Diſſe | 25 F bj þ. . | 7 f. . I A 

TS IHOIVe 4 Ounces of gam aravick, in 2 Cuarts Or fair water 
in | then provide ſeveral colours mix'd with water in pots or thells, 


and with pencils peculiar to every colour, ſprinkle them by way 
the | of intermixture upon the gum- water, which muſt be put into a 
1 trough, or ſome broad veſſel; then with a ſtick curl them, or 
od draw them out in ſtreaks, to as much variety as may be done. 
Having done this, hold your book or books cloſe together, 
ind and only dip the edges in on the top of the water, and colours, 

very lightly ; which done, take them off, and the plain impreſ- 
hi. ion of the colours in mixture, will be upon the leaves; doing 
well the ends, as the front of th 
14. Vor. II 5 


e bock in the like manner. 
R | 
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IBM 


_ fittingin the clouds, and underneath 3 ſaints of the order of the th 
Carmeliztes. He had a brother call'd John Antonio da Breſcia q 
who mark'd his plates with the letters JO. AN BX. 1538. 1 


MAKk 
And after the ſame manner you may make marbled paper, by 
dipping it on the flat, as alſo linnen cloth, ec. | 
| MA BLING of books is perform'd by book-binders, by 
ſprinkling over the covers of books with black, by means of 
black pencil, ſtruck gently againſt the finger, or on a ſtick hel 
for that purpoſe: v7 ; ba. | 
Marbling is not us d, except to ſuch. books as are bound in 
calves- leather; and after the marbling is finiſh'd, the covers at 


glair d over with the whites of eggs well-beaten, and afterward F 


glaz d over with a poliſhing iron. 


Books are alſo marbled on the edges; but in this marblin Þ . 


there is no black us d, but inſtead of it, red, blue, yellow, Gr.. 
NMARCASITE is a metallic mineral, being, as it were the | 
ſeed or firſt matter of metals. ; 1 
On this principle there ſhould be as many marcaſites as n. 


tali; which is true in effect, the name being apply'd to even | 


mineral body, which has the principles of metals in its compo / 


ſition. . | 
There are but 3 kinds of marcaſites ſold in the ſhops, viz 


marcaſite of gold, of filver, and of copper; tho ſome accoun Þ * 
the loadſtone as the marcaſite of iron; tin of glaſs, the marcaſi gu; 
of tin; and ⁊in or ſpelter, that of lead. 


Marcaſite of gold is in little balls about the bigneſs of nut, Þ ; 


almoſt round, ponderous, of a brown colour on the outſide. - Þ 
Marcaſite of ſilver is like that of gold, except that it is nc 
ſo much coloured; the colour on the inſide is very different Þ ; 
the one being of the colour of gold, and the other of the c 
: lour of ſilver, both ſhining and brillant. = 
The marcaſite of copper is about the largeneſs of a ſmall app g 


round or oblong, brown without, yellow and cryſtalline within 


brillant and ſhining. 


Marcaſites are found in mines of metal; they contain a gr 


deal of vitriolic ſalt, eſpecially that of copper. 


MARCH is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] of a tawney com. . 


plexion, and a fierce look: wearing upon his head a helmet, and Þ q, 
leaning upon a ſpade; holding in his right hand aries, and in! 
his left almond-blofloms and ſcions; and upon his arm a bl 


ker of garden ſeeds. 


this mark. He, inthe year 1502, engrav'da virgin] g 


The MARIGOLD in painting; firſt lay on maſticote, upon Þ 
that gambooge, and ſhade with gambooge mingled with ſome ver 
milion, To finiſh, add gall-ſtone and a little carmine. 

Let the green be verditer, ſhaded with iris. 


JOHN MARIA da Breſcia, a Carmelite friar, us| hou 


4 MAR 
| E The FRENCH MARIGOLD 0 paint or colour, 
Firſt 7 on maſticote, and let the ſecond lay be gambooge; 


for the deepeſt ſhades. . 
he AFRICAN MARIGOLD to paint, &c. 


and darker in the ſhades; ſhade the ſeed wih biftre. 


| Let the green both of the French and African be verditer, 


ſhaded with iris. 
MARS, his pictures, ſays Macrobius, were adorn'd and beau- 


with a fierce aſpect; terrible and wrathful, his eyes hollow and 


quick in their motion, his face all hairy, with long curled locks 
"| on his head, hanging down to his ſhoufders, of a coal- black co— 
| uy 1 and holding a ſpear in one hand, and a whip in 
the other. | 1 cath oat „ 
2. Statius ſays, he was repreſented wearing on his head a bright 
"| thining helmet, fo fiery, that it ſeem'd as tho it ſent forth flaſnes 
of lightning; arm'd with a golden breaſt-plate, on which was 
6 eograven 8 and ugly monſters; and his ſhield beſtain'd all 
 Þ over with blood, and enchasd with deformed beaſts, drawn in 
c chariot by 2 horſes fury and violence, driven by 2 ſurly chario- 
, | teers, wrath and deſtruction, and he himſelf holding a ſpear in 


one hand, and a, whip in the other. 

„.. He is alſo ſometimes repreſented on horſeback, and ſome- 

de) times in a chariot drawn with horſes call'd fear and horror, and 
{ome ſay with the figures of men calld fear and violence. 


I ſodorus relates, that the picture of Mars was painted with a 


ren naked breaſt. 
Buy which is intimated, that men ought not to be timorous in 


* war, hut valiantly and boldly expoſe themſelves to hazards and 


dangers. | 


Corner of Thracia, made of ruſty black iron ; that the porters, 
F Which kept the gates, were horror and madneſs ; that within the 


and the governeſs of the houſe was diſcord, who fat on a royal 


c baſon full of human blood. 


Confuſion, ſaying, that in every part and corner of it were heard 
ange echoes, fearful a 
the middle of this pa 


brieks, threatenings, and diſmal cries; in 
ace was the image of virtue, looking ſad 
Fs and 


| ified with ſun- beams, in as lively a manner as could be devis d, 


Statius relates, that the houſe of Mars was built in an obſcure 


kouſe dwelt fury, wrath, impiety, fear, treaſon, and violence ; 
| throne, holding in one hand a bright ſword, and in the other 


Arioſto deſcribes the court of Mars, as a place of horror and 
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MAT 


and penſive, full of ſorrow, diſcontent, and melancholy, leaning 
her head on her arm: hard by her in a chair was ſeated fur) 
in triumph; and not far from her fat death with a bloody ſtern 
countenance, offering men's skulls in human blood upon an al. 
tar, conſecrated with coals of fire, ferch'd from many cities and 
towns, burnt and-ruin'd* by the tyranny of war, 
1 paetical fable of the MARTAGON, or MOUNTAIN 
Once upona time, when the Gods were merry-making, Fuzj. 
ter, as his manner. was, would needs embark in ſome new amour; 


and Sylvia à young goddeſs, who was but newly arriv'd at the 


court of heaven, was the fair with whom he was ſmitten. 
The deity depending upon his almighty-ſhip, thought he ſhoull 
make an eaſy conqueſt, but was miſtaken in his aim; for when 


he addreſs d the goddeſs, ſhe receiv'd his courtſhip with coli 


* 
x 


neſs and neglect; as became a deity, jealous of her honour and 


. reputation. T1603 8 


But Jupiter; who was not us'd to be repuls'd with the firl 
refuſal. purſued his amours; but ſhe perſiſting to ſhow an aver- 
ſon/:0 his ſollicitations, he plainly ſaw her heart was not fo ah 
to be won as he imagined. 1 TSO2 :- 8 

But he at laſt refolving to obtain by force what he found ſo 
difficult to gain by careſſes; Sylvia found it neceſſary to ſum. 
mon all her reaſon to her aid, and by that means got the better 
of Fupiter, and preſerv'd her chaſtity. _ e 


But this action of Jupiter ſeem'd ſo ſtrange to her, and ſtruct 


her with ſo much horror, that her noſe ſuddenly guſh'd out: 


bleeding; the drops of which blood falling on the ground 


from them ſprung up the flower call'd the Martagon, or Mom: 
tain-Lilly, of a red colour, and whoſe flower-leaves all tun 


backwards, in token of Sy/via's averſion to Jupiters libidinow ö | 


purſuit. 5 . 
. 9 _ The MORAL. 


A. virgin ought to hold nothing ſo dear as her chaſtity and b. 
nour, which will always be much regarded ; eſpecially if hawn 
been once in danger of loſing it, ſhe has bravely reſiſted all ten- 
tations, that might have ſequc'd ber to the violation of her ch 


: MASSESfin Painting] are large parts of a picture) contain 


ing the great lights and ſhadows: And thus when it is almol 


dark, we ſee only the maſſes of appicture, i. e. the places of tht g 


lights and ſhadows. 


' MATRASS is à glaſs veſſel uꝰd in chymical operations, cli 


alſo a bolt-head. It is made in the form of a bottle, with! 
very long narrow neck. The Matraſs is luted with earth, when 
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it is to be placed on a very hot fire; when it is required, it 

E ſhould be ſtopp'd very cloſe; it is ſealed hermetically, _ 

= MATRICE [wich dyers] is a term apply'd to the 5 ſimple 

colours, whence all the reſt are deriv'd or compos d. ; 
| Theſe are the black, white, blue, red, and fallow or root- 
> colour. | A | 

BD MATRICES [with Lerrer-founders] are thoſe ſmall pieces 
of copper or braſs, at one end of which are engraven dent-wwiſe, 


or en crerx, the ſeveral characters (or letters) usd in the com- 
« © poſing for the printing of books. 


4 Fach letter or character, and each virgula or point in a com- 
4 © © poſition of ſentences, has its ſeveral matrice, and of conſequence 
its ſeveral puncheon to ſtrike it. 


n ; 
| ; Theſe matrices are cut by the engravers on metal. 
When any types are to be caſt, the matrice is faſtened to 


the end of a mould, fo diſpos'd, that when the metal is poured 

uon it, it may fall into the creux, or cavity of the matrice, and 
(lake the figure and impreſſion of it. Fj 

| MATRICES [with Coiners] are pieces of ſteel, in form of 

{+ dyes; on which the ſeveral figures, arms, characters, legends, Ge. 

wherewith the ſpecies are to be ſtamp'd, are engraven. 


tah make an indented impreſſion, which the French call en 
ceux. | 3 | | | 

© MATTURINO a ſcholar of Rafaelle, liv'd at Rome, excell'd 
in Nenn died in the year 1527. 3 7 
FRANC MAZZUOLI alla PAR MEGIANO, was the 
firſt who praftis'd the art of etching, born in the year 1504, 
ſcholar to his 2 uncles, liv'd at Rome and Parma, excelld in hi- 
ſtory and portraits, died in 1540, aged 36 years. 

Ma is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] with a ſweet and lovely 
TR | aſpect, clad in a garment of white and green, embroidered with 


White and red damask roſes, holding in one hand a lute ; and 
WA nightingal ſitting on the fore-finger of his other. 
M. C. ſignifies Martin de Clif, or Clivenſis Auguſtanus. 
M. D. VOS is put for Martin de Vos, a celebrated inventor 
nz for engravers. | 55 - 1 
The MEASURES of a HUMAN BODY that are equal be- 
tween themſelves. | 
ci 1. The ſpace between the chin and the throat-pit, is equal 
12 the diameter of the neck. 3 3 
2. The circumference of the neck, is equal to the diſtance 
of the throat-pit to the navel. : 


I The engraving is perform'd with ſeveral puncheons, which 
being form'd in relievo, or prominent, when ſtruck on the me- 


daffodils, hawthorn, and blue-bottles; on his head a garland of 
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3. The diameter of the waiſt, is equal to the diſtance between 
the knob of the throat, and the top of the head, and that is e 
qual to the length of the foot. | 
4. The ſpace between the eye-lids and the noſtrils, is equi 
to that between the chin and the throat- bone. 

5. The ſpace from the noſe to the chin, is equal to that 0 

the throat bone to the throat pit. 
6. The diſtance from the hollow of the eye-brow to the 
cCentre of the eye, is equal to the prominency of the noſtrils, ani 
the ſpace between the noſtrils, and the end of the upper lip. 
. The diſtance between the top of the nail of the fore- fn. 
ger, and the joint next the palm or thumb, is equal to the d 
ſtance between the ſaid joint and the wriſt. 5 
8. The greater joint of the fore- finger is the height of th þ * 7 
forehead. 5 5 | 
9. The ſpace between that joint and top of the nail, is equi 
to the length of the noſe; from the tip to the arch above tte? 
eyes, where the forehead and the noſe is divided, to the 2firiÞ 
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the ſaid corners and the ears. i | 
17. The height of the forehead, the length of the noſe, aul Ig 


diftance of the noſe from the chin, are equal. * 
18. The breadth of the hand is equal to the breadrh of de 7, 


— — — ſ — 2 4 
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3 joints of the middle finger, are equal to the ſpace between tte 0 
| noſe and the chin. mu 
| IT, The. firſt joint of the middle finger, whereon the ni n 
| grows, is the diſtance between the noſe and the mouth. ES ftr 
1 12. The ſecond joint anſwers to the firſt, which is equal vu e 
| the chin. . | . . ; | .- Mm 
1 13. The bigger joint of the thumb is equal to the length ap 
q the mouth. 3 „„ 4 
1 14. The ſpace between the top of the chin, and the dintur Sd 
$ der the lower lip, is equal to the leſſer joint of the thumb. | ir 
1 * The leaſt joint of each finger is double the length of th: þ if ir 
in nail. EN. : | ; i 
' 16. The ſpaces between the middle of the eye-brows, au 1 
[ the outward corner of the eyes is equal to the ſpaces berwea IZ 
1 foot. SE A 
1 109. The length of the foot is equal to the meaſure round? = 
| bout the inſtep. Os OE 1 25 re 
|| 175 Twice the breadth of the hand is equal to the length Gal; 
1 of It. „„ . 
21. The arches of the eye- brows are equal to the arch of tit wy 

upper lip, at the diviſion of the mouth. W 8 

22. The breadth of the noſe is the length of the eye, and ate x 

either of them equal to half the length of the noſe. . dan 


23. The navel is in the middle between the noſe and the knee. 


* 
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| 24. The ſpace from the top of the ſhoulder to the elbow, is 
cual to 2 faces, and from that to the wrift one and a half. 


235. The breadth of, the body, at the broadeſt part of the 
© ſhoulders, is 2 faces and a half, which is alſo equal to the di- 
J * ſtance between the elbow and the middle finger. 
206. The breadth of the body at the privities is equal to two 
faces. ES TD 
27. The thighs, at the thickeſt part near the privities, are the 
"| diſtance of 2 faces broad. „ 
| 2ᷣ§88. The thickeſt part of the leg is equal to the ſpace between 
dee top of the forehead, and the end of the noſe. 
"| 29. The breadth of the back at the arm-pits, is equal to 2 
| _ faces, and fo are the hips at the butrocks. 
| 30. The length of the middle finger is equal to the ſpace be- 
| > tween its laſt joint and the wriſt. 
ink How 70 take off the IMPRESSION of MEDALS. 
ok Take Ichthyocolla, i.e. ifing-glaſs, called alſo fiſh-g/ue, (which 
1, | you may have at the druggiſts) break it to pieces, diſſolve ſo 
much of it, as you think you ſhall have occaſion for (perhaps 
| 2 ounce or more) in ſo much water as will cover it; ſet it 
on the fire, and keep it ſtirring, till it is wholly diſſolvd. Then 
u ſtroke ſome of this glue over the medals, whoſe impreſſion you 
= Would take, laying them as flat or horizontally as you poſſibly 
na! can; and after you have thus covered them perfectly all over, 
let them lie till the glue is hardened; and afterwards raiſe the 
edge of the glue from each medal with the point of a pin or 
| needle, and the whole impreſſion of the medals in glue will fly 
he off as hard as horn, with all the fine ſharpneſs of the medal, as 
if it was ſtruck. oo ONT RH LOS 
This glue you may make of what colour you pleaſe, by mix- 


ing the colour in the water the glue is boiled in. Theſe impreſ- 
(ions muſt be dry'd immediately, but not either in an hot ſun, 
au nor in any damp place, but regularly. 


| If you uſe iſimg-glaſs without any colour mix d with the water, 
- the | Jou may (if you pleaſe) when you take the copies from the 
\ medals, breathe gently on the concave ſide of them, which in 
| ſome meaſure will moiſten the medal; and then lay it upon a 
piece of the thickeſt ſort of leaf-gold, and it will ſtick to it; 
and by ſhining through the iſig-g/af5, will appear like a gold me- 
dal; and if you would imitate a copper medal, mix carmine with 
cel the water you diſſolve the iſmg-glaſs in. 5 
e Altho' water will do very well for diſſolving the iſing-glaſt in 
for this purpoſe, yet brandy or ſpirits of wine, will give the glue 
a much greater ſtrength, ſo as not to be ſubject to grow ſoft by 


a dap air. 


MED 
How to take IMPRESSIONS of large MEDALS. | 
Firſt rub the medals gently over with a tuft of fine cotton, Þ © Ri 
moiſtened or greas'd with ſallad oil, then having ſome brimſton Þ © fa 
melred, enough to cover the medal half an inch thick, put: wi 
hoop of card paper round the edge of it, and pour the melted Þ © tor 
brimſtone on it, but not too hot; as ſoon as it is fix d and hard. giv 
ened, untie or take off the hoop of card paper, and the impre(. Þ © bui 
ſion from the brimſtone will come clean from the medal, which pre 
will have produc'd a ſharp and correct mould, in which you Þ on 


of 


may caſt another with plaiſter of Paris. 1 
1 But if you do this on ſilver medals, it will change their c | | 
our. | | 3 26 
As for ſilver MEDALS ; ; oh 
Bind the medals round with card or other ſtiff paper, havin ] ſole 
oib'd them; and mixing a little p/aiſter of Paris with water Þ © tal, 
fill the hoop with it, then immediately fill the caſe in a fprink is r 
ling manner with the ſame plaiſter till it hardens; and when! J 
is grown dry, take it off from the medal. | ab is 
As for the moulds caſt in brimſtone, which are concave, ji wro 
are again to caſt ſuch medals again in plaiſter of Paris, which 7 
will be convex, oiling the mould as before, and uſing the p T 


fer of Paris as before directed; and by this method you my | binc 
take off any medal or fine baſs- relief, with a great deal of e, ther 
_— even ſo as to form medals from them in any ſort d then 
To take off IMPRESSIONS i PLAISTER of PARIS fen ftrai! 
COPPER-PLATES. „„ 
Dil the plates a little, and bind them about, either with card. upor 
paper or other | prodigy and pour on ſome of the fineſt pla. very 


fter of Paris and water, and finiſh the work with plaiſter, til i Sc 
becomes dry, and hardens; and this will give you a fine impre-Þ als | 
ſion, or draught, of the lines of the plate in the plaiſter, which and | 
you may uſe to draw from, if you have occaſion. © | of th 
How to take off any fine engravings from watch-caſes, or ti oild 
 Fops of ſnuffboxes, &c. 8 W 


Hold them over the ſmoak of a candle, till they are qui ] and t 
black, then wipe off the black with the ſoft part of the palm come 
of your hand, and lay on the engraving a piece of white papen] thing 
a little wetted with a ſpunge, and over that a thin piece of flan- made 
nel, ora piece of brown paper held very hard down over the W 
engraven part; which being rubb'd, the paper next the picture} muſt 
will receive a fine impreſſion, as if it had paſ'd through a rol- Þ boare 
ing preſ. 3 ö 
Anather way of taking off MEDALS. Jour 
Procure thin pieces of lead, and place the medal horizontal) N of th 
en the top of a firm poſt, or any ſteady place; then lay a * broke 


MED 


ol harder metal, flat over the lead, and a piece of a round turn'd 


* ſtick over that place, ſuch as is us d in the ſtaff of a houſe-bruſh, 


> wn off about 5 or 6 inches in length, and holding that tight 
with the left hand on the lead and flat piece of metal, ſtrike the 
: 4 top of the ſtick a ſmart blow with a large hammer, and it will 


give to the lead a perfect impreſſion of the image of the medal; 


broken off, and there will be a goo 


but this muſt be done by one ſingle blow, to render the im- 
> preſſion perfect: even this may be done on any impreſſion made 


on ſealing-wax. © 
Another way to take of a MEDAL. 


Lay a piece of thin ſheet of block-tin, otherwiſe called foil, ſuch 


c is laid on the backſide of looking-glaſſes in ſilvering them, 
which may be bought at thoſe ſhops, where plaiſter of Paris is 
| > ſold, or at ſome pewterer's ſhops; rub this hard upon the me- 


| ; tal, and it will give a very good likeneſs of whatever medal it 
is rubb'd upon. 


Impreſſions may be alſo taken from medals with putty, ſuch 


| z is us'd by the glaziers; altho' medals or baſs-reliefs-are under- 
| wrought. 8 + 


Another way of taking off MEDALS. _ 5 
Take the ſhavings of paper, which you may have at the book- 


binders, boil them well in common water *cill they are tender, 
then pound them well in a mortar, till they come to be a paſte, 

then boil them again in ſpring- water with a little gum Arabickz 
let this mixture ſtand a while to ſettle, then pour off the water, 
| ſtraining it through a ſieve or linnen-cloth, and that which re- 
mains will be excellent good, either to preſs into any mould, or 


upon any medal, and when the paſte is dry it will come off 
very ſharp. 


Some medals that are under-wrought cannot be taken off this 


1 way therefore in ſuch caſes, you ſhould rake common glue 
an 


of the medal; pour on the glue hot, the medal having been firſt 
oil d with a tuft of oiled cotton. TE 


melt ir, fixing a hoop of paſte-board, ec. round the edge 


When the glue is grown dry and harJ, take off the hoop, 


and the glue will fly off from the edges, and it will then eatily 
come off, being ſubject to bend and give way, which the other 
things before-mentioned will not do. The glue ought to be 
made ſtrong, and be poured on one third part of an inch chick. 


When an impreſſion has been taken by this means, then you 


| muſt hoop your mould of glue with other card- paper, or paſte- 
board, as before directed: And oil it, fo that no bubbles or 
- bliſters may be ſeen; that is to ſay, juſt make it greaſy, then 
you may caſt plaiſter of Paris in it, and you will have a good copy 


of the medal ; when this is dry, the ** will fly off, or may be 


pattern to caſt from. 
Alſo 
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Alſo a putty may be made of linſeed-oil, and fine-grounz 
ſtarch, which being well worked together into a paſte, wil 
take a good impreſſion from any medal. This will be much 
better than common putty. To, 

When you have made theſe moulds, you may caſt in them 
good medals of bees- wax; but they will come off much ſharper 
if the mould be in brimſtone, than if it be in plaiſter of Pari 
but when you do this, your wax ſhould be as well blanch'd o 
whitened, as one works uſe for wax-candles; but it will hoy: 
ever be neceſſary to greaſe the mould before the wax is poured in. 

But tho white wax is here recommended, it will not be bet 
for the copy of the medal to be white; for the darker colour 
ſhew the medal much better. Wes 
If you would have your copy of a red colour, mix vermilin 
with the wax while it is melting; and if blue, put in ſtone-bly 
well-beaten or ground, into the melted wax. 

As ſoon as theſe wax medals are cold enough to take off, you 
| ſhould lay ſome leaf-gold upon them, preſſing it down gent) 
with a piece of cotton, without rubbing it backwards and for 
wards, and that will gild your medals. 
V hen you have caſt medals in plaiſter of Paris, to make then 
look like ſteel, or metal, rub them over with a tuft of cotton, 
lightly greas d with oil, and then put on them ſome powder 
black lead, and rub them well with a bruſh, ſuch as is us d for 
the teeth, 'till the whole is equally cover'd, and this will gie 
them a fine gloſs. „ Pg 
'- You may make theſe medals of plaiſter of Paris of the co 
lour of box, by boiling them in /inſeed-0i/, and it will harden 
them ro that degree, as to bear the bruſh in cleaning them, i! 
they have gathered any duſt. £ 
If you would have your medals of plaiſter of 


Paris, of a jel. 
bow or golden colour; then boil a little pearl-aſhes in a pint d 


water, till it makes a ſtrong lixivium; then put in about half: 
quarter of a pint of French berries, boil them till the liquor 5 F ; 
of a very ſtrong yellow, and uſe this liquor with your plaiſterf 


Paris inſtead of common water. 


If you would have your medals of plaiſter of Paris of 2 bl 


colour, then boil ſome Lacmus, or Litmus, in river-water, til 


the water is as blue, as you would have it; uſe this water win 
your plaiſter, when you caſt your medal, to have it of a fn 


colour. 


If you would have your medals of plaiſter of Paris of a 1 


colour, boil a little raſpings of Brazile wood in pale ſtale beer, 
and when it is ſtrain'd off, uſe it as common-water with the 
plaiſter. , 
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” Tt is very likely, that if you would have theſe forts of me- 
dals green, the {fine tranſparent gum of verdigreaſe will mix with 
dhe plaiſter of Paris, and ſo make a fine green. 
| You may, as has been ſaid, make your medals moſt eaſily of 
* Tchthyocolla, or fiſh-glue; and for the gold coins uſe leaf gold, 
and for the ſilver coins, /eaf-filver, or with tin- foil; and for the 
copper, leaf- copper made in German); and as for leather coins, 
mix a little fuller's earth with the water or ſpirit, before the 
melting the #/5-glue or iſing-glaſs in it. 
P caſt MEDALS very lively. | | 
g | To do this, calcine ſpeculum or ſpaud in a crucible, then put 
it into ja veſſel of earth, and pour water on it; and when you 
have ſtirred it well, add as much more water, and being ſettled, 
take it out, and make it into balls; then calcine it a ſecond time, 
and pound it into powder, and ſprinkle ſome vinegar upon it, 
| and by that means make it into a paſte: then calcine it again 2 
third time, and when it is cold, reduce it into powder, and 
ſearce it very fine, adding to it an ounce of / armoniac diſ- 
| ſolved in water to 12 ounces of ſpeculum; keep it then in a 
| cellar, and with it make your moulds, or otherwiſe frame your 
| medals of it, moiſtening it alſo with crocus martis, or ſaffron of 
iron, in which you may caſt the fineſt hair imaginable. 
| PETER MERCAUD uſed this mark. 
g MERCURY, is a fluid mineral matter, which per- 
fectly reſembles ſilver in fuſion. It is popularly calbd quick-ſilver. 
Authors are divided as to what claſs of foſſils ro range mercury 
under: ſome hold it to be a metal; others, a ſemi-metal; and o- 


my 
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0 thers, an imperfect metal. | 

r : Boerhaa ve obſerves, that it is very improperly call'd a metal; 
w " FF inaſmuch as it has not all the Characters of ſuch a Body; nor 
„ ſcarce any thing in common with the other metals, except 
Je ; weight and ſimilarity of parts; as for example, it is neither diſ- 
n A ſolvable by fire, malleable, nor fix C. gh 5 
wa In effect it ſeems to conſtitute a peculiar claſs of foſſils: and 


is rather the mother or baſis of all metals, than a metal itſelf. 

ter j Ihe characters or properties of MERCURY are, 
I. That of all bodies it is the heavieſt next to gold, and ſtill 
\ | by how much the purer it is, by ſo much it is the heavier : the 
„ ordinary proportion of mercury to gold, is that of 14 to 19; 
and if any mercury be found to be more than according to this 
a fue ratio, it may ſafely be concluded that it has gold in ir. 

2. The ſecond character is, that it is the moſt fluid of all bo- 
ies; that is, its parts ſeparate and recede from each other b 
the ſmalleſt force; and of conſequence ir is that of all bodics, 
Whoſe parts cohere leaſt, and are the leaſt tenacious, and therefore 
V al others the teaft ductile and malleable, Te 

| | : 4 01C 
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The parts of water do not divide fo readily as thoſe of quick. 
{ilver; and the parts of oil much leſs. 

z. The third property of mercury is, that of all bodies it is di. 
viſible into the minuteſt or ſmalleſt parts; thus being expos'd 9 
the fire, it reſolyes into a fume, ſcarce perceivable to the eye. 
4. Thefourth character is, that it is extremely volatile, being 
convertible into fume, even by a ſand-heat. | 
The gilders are but too well acquainted with the vaporoy 
quality of mercury, which frequently render them epileptic 
paralytic; and ſometimes ſalivate them. 

F. The fifth property is, that it eaſily enters, and intimate) 
adheres to gold; but not ſo eaſily to other metals, with difficui 
to copper, and not at all to iron. 

6. The ſixth character is, that of all fluids it is the coldeſt an 
hotteſt, ſuppoſing the circumſtances the ſame: this property de 
pends on the great weight of mercury; for the heat and coido 
all bodies is, cæreris paribus, as their weights. 

Now mercury being 4 times heavier than water, if both « 
them be expoſed ina winter's night to the ſame cold, the meren 
muſt be {o much colder than water, as it is heavier. 

© $0 allo, if they be both apply'd to the ſame degree of hen 
_ while the water becomes warm, the mercury will be hot enouyi 
to burn the hands. 85 1 

7. The ſeventh property of mercury is, that it is diſſolubleh 


almoſt all acids, and unites itſelf with them, at leaſt all foſſil acid, 
Only vinegar does not diſſolve it; and hence we are furnilt 


' with a method of detecting the frauds of the druggiſts, &'c. who 
make a practice of ſophiſticating quickſilver with lead. 


Pound a little mercury with vinegar in a mortar, and if the v. 


oy grow ſweetiſh, it is a proof there is a mixture of lead in i. 


If copper has been mix d with it, the mercury will turn greeniſh 
or bluiſh: and if there be no adulteration, the mercury and vine. 


gar will both remain as before. 


S. Theeighth property of mercury is, that it is the moſt ſimpt 1 
of all bodies, next after gold; and accordingly it is found te 


ſame in all its parts, as far as obſervation goes. 


9. The ninth property of mercury is, that it is not in any mer: 
ſure /harp, for it ſhews no Acrimony in the taſte, nor does | i 
corrode any body: and if a carcaſs were to be buried in quick} * 


nilver, it would there remain without being any way hurt. 
MERCURY is found in mines. „„ 


The chief mines of mercury are thoſe of Hungary, Spain, Fri. 


Ji, and Peru. 


The greateſt part of the quickfilver comes to us from Friuh 


where there are abundance of mines, belonging to the emperor: 
It is found under three ſeveral forms. 


J. 


Bow” 


MER 


I. In ruddy glebesor clods, call'd cinnabar. 


2. In hard ſtony glebes, or a mineral ſubſtance of a ſaffron, 


and ſometimes a blackiſh colour. 


2. It is alſo found pure: for upon opening holes in the beds of 


© ſtones; Cc. there ſometimes guſhes out a vein or ſtream of pure 
nertury, Call'd virgin mercury. 5 88 3 


The method of ſeparating the mercury from the ore or earth. 


; * The mineral glebe is firſt ground to powder, and then a great 


quantity of water put upon it, and the whole is kept ſtirring and 
> working briskly about, till all the water becomes exceeding thick 
and turbid. on oo 

This water they let ſtand till it ſettles, and then pour it off, 
and ſupply its place with freſh, which they ſtir and work as be- 
fore. | 


This is repeated ſo often, till the water at length comes awa 


perfectly clear; then all that remains at the bottom of the veſſel, 
is mercury, and other metalline matter. | 


To this mercury, &c. is added ſcoria of iron, putting the whole 


in large iron retorts; and ſo diſtilling it; by which means, all the 
heterogeneous, metallick, and ſtony part is ſeparated from it, and 
the mercury left pure. 


As to the mercury in cinnabar, they don't find it worth while to 


diſtill it, to get it out; the cinnabar ſelling for a better price than 
the mercury itſelf. 


Thoſe miſerable wretches, who are either condemned or hired 


to work in the quick- ſilver mines, all die in a little time: they are 

firſt affected with tremblings, and proceed to a ſalivation; then 
their teeth drop out, and they are ſeized with pains all over, eſpe- 
3 in their bones, which the mercury penetrates; and thus they 
die. ty 47 


As to the Spaniſh mercury, the earthy matter, with which it is 


mix d, is red, and ſpeckled with black and white, and ſo hard, 
| that it is not to be broken up without gun- powder. 5 
The Hungarian mercury is frequently a hard ſtone; but ordi- 
narily a reddiſh earth. | e 990 
In Friuli there is a ſoft earth, where the virgin quickſilver is 
found, and a hard ſtone, which yields the common merc ry. 

The mine of Idica, which is one of thoſe belonging to Friuli, 


is fo rich, that it yields always half quickſilver, and ſometimes 
2 thirds. RT OW We on 1 


The mine of Juan Cabelaca, or Guan Cabeleca in Peru, is ſtill 
more conſiderable; the earth of this mine is of a whitiſh red, 


ke half burnt bricks; firſt they break it, and then expoſe it to 


the fire, by ſpreading it on a lay of common earth, Wherewith 
: wo ay an earthen furnace is covered; under this grate they 
* kindle a fire with a fort of herb, which the Spaniards call I. ho, 
ak which 


M ER 
which is ſo abſolutely neceſſary for theſe works, that the cutting 
of it is forbid for the ſpace of 60 miles round. 

In proportion as the mineral heats, the mercury riſes volatilixd 
into ſmoke; which ſmoke, finding no vent through the capital 
of the furnace, which is exactly luted, eſcapes through a hole 
made for the purpoſe, communicating with ſeveral earthen 
cucurbits, fitted within one another. 

The water at the bottom of each cucurbit condenſing it to 
ſmoke, the quickſilver precipitates, and is taken up when the 
operation is ve. 

In this proceſs there are three things remarkable. 

1. That the farther the cucurbits are from the furnace, the 
more they are fill d with quickſil ver. 

2. That at laſt they all grow ſo hot, that they would break, if 
they were not ſprinkled from time to time with water. 

3. That it has been obſerved, that the workmen employed in 

the preparation of mercury, never hold it long, but become px 

ralytic, and die heCtic. | 

To prevent which, as much as may be, they uſe this precau- 

tion, to hold a piece of gold in their mouths, to imbibe the Ef: 

fluvia, and intercept the paſſage of them into the body. 
Dr. Pope tells us of one he ſaw at the mines of Friuli, who, in 

6 months time, was ſo impregnated with the metal, that if he 

put a piece of braſs in his mouth, or even rubbing it in his finger, 
it would turn as white as ſilver. 5 1 

The method of purifying mercury, is by waſhing it ſeveri 

times in vinegar, in which common ſalt has been diſſolv'd; or by 

paſſing and repaſſing it frequently over a chamois skin. 55 

Am. Paræus tells us, that the beſt way is to make a dog {walloy 
a pound at a time, and afterwards to ſeparate it from the excre- 

ments, and wath it in vinegar. | | 

The uſes of MERCURY are very conſiderable in gildin, 

making loobing-glaſſes, in refining gold, &c. 85 

MERCURY, is deſcrib'd by the antients, as a beardleſs young 
man, having 2 ſmall wings fix d behind his ſhoulders and ears, 
his body almoſt all naked, excepting that a thin veil hangs down 

from bis ſhoulders, which is wrapp d round his body; he held a 
golden purſe in his right hand, and in his left a caduceus, or ſnaky 
ſtaff, viz. a {lender wand, about which two ſaakes did annodate, 
z. e. twine in certain knots, their heads meeting together juſt at 
the top, as their tails do at the bottom, 5 

This reſemblance was calld concordia, or ſignum pacis, on 

which account ambaſſadors, heralds, and great men in matters f 


ſtate, always carried in their hand ſuch a Kind of ſtaff, and were 
Som 


call caduceatores. 


2 
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Some however repreſented Mercury in the likeneſs of a very 
aged man, with his head almoſt bald, excepting that ſome few 
E hairs remained on the ſides, ſhort and curl'd; of a grim, ſevere, 
and four aſpect; of a tawney complexion, an antient hue; clad 
with a lion's skin, for an upper garment ; holding in his right- 
hand a large pole-ax, and in his left-hand an iron bow ; and a qui- 
ver of ſteel-headed arrows hanging at his back; to the end of his 
tongue were faſtned many {malt chains of gold, at the ends of 
F vhich were tied multitudes of all forts of men, which he ſeemed 
to draw to him; looking continually backward, to behold the 
© innumerable troops of people following him. 
| By this deſcription is 47 the all powerful and attractive 
uirtue of eloquence ; which by his age is underſtood to be found only 
in old, wiſe, and experienc d men, as being more mature and perfect 
in them, than in thoſe of younger years. 
| Apuleius writes, that Mercury was a very youth, having very 
* ſhort hair on his head, of an amber colour, and curled; clad 
only with a very thin veil of purple filk. 
Hie is alſo drawn with long, curled, yellow hair; in a coat of 
flame colour; and with a pure white mantle trimmed with gold 
and filver; with a white beaver or hat, with white feathers ; 
golden ſhoes, and a filver rod in his hand. Ce 
fe Martianus Capella alſo deſcribes him young; but of a ſtrong 
and well-compoſed body ; with certain young hairs of a yellowiſh 
colour, ſprouting out of his chin. =. : 
i. Among ſome of the Ægyptians, he was depicted with a head 
by like a dog, holding in his right-hand a caduceus, i e. a ſnaky wand, 
und ſhaking a green bough of palm with his left-hand. 5 
By the dog's head was ſignified ſubtilty and craftineſs, (uo beaſt 


7% 


= being accounted ſo ſubtil as a dog;) by the ſnaky wand, the power 
II wiſdom and eloquence in producing peace, which is ſignified by the 
%, cer e . RH | 

0 Pauſanias relates, that Mercury was repreſented in a certain 
u province of Corinth, as a young man carrying a ram upon his. 
= ſhoulders: and that a ſtatue was brought from Arcadia to Rome, 
mn and erected in the temple of Jupiter Olympus, which had on its 


114 bead a helmet of engraven ſteel, and a coat over his ſhoulder, 

holding under his Arm the image of a ram. 5 
| MERCY, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] as a lady ſitting 
upon a lyon, holding in one hand a ſpear, and in the other an ar- 
tow, which ſhe ſeems to throw away. 


1 


MICHAEL ANGELO MERIGI dz CARAVAGGIO, 
dorn in the year 1669, ſcholar of Cavalier Gioſeppino, liv'd at 
leute, Rome, and Malta, excelbd in hiſtory and half figures 
de died in the year 1609, aged 40 years. Nen 


MER 


MER MAN, I Are ſea- creatures, frequently talk'd of, as be. 
MERMAID, J ing ſuppoſed half human, and half a fiſh, and 
are repreſented by Painters, &c. in the form of a man or woman 
from the navel upwards, and with the tail of a fiſh from thence 
downwards. poo e 
It is true, naturaliſts have been in doubt as to the reality of 
mermen and mermaids, yet there ſeems to be ſufficient teſtimony 
to eſtabliſh it beyond contradiction. 1 
We are inform'd by Larrey, that in the year 1187, ſuch 
monſter was fiſh'd up in the county of Suffolk, and was kept by 
the governour for 6 months. 5 
[his animal bore ſo great a reſemblance to a man, that no 
thing ſeem'd wanting to it but ſpeech. Ns 
That one day it took the opportunity of making its eſcape, an 
plunging into the ſea, was never more heard of. Hiſt. d Angl. 
MALE CT NS 5 
In the year 1430. after a great tempeſt, which broke dom 
the dykes in Holland, and made way for the ſea into the meadonz, 
&-c. ſome maids of the town of Edam in Weſt-Frieſland going in 
a boat to milk the cows, perceiv'd a mermaid embarraſs'd inthe 
mud, with a very little water. C 
They took it into the boat, and brought it with them to Edan, 
drefs'd it in women's apparel, and taught it to ſpin. It fed lik 
one of them; but could never be brought to ſpeak. 
It was ſometime after brought to Haerlem, where it lived fr 
ſome years, tho” ſtill ſhewing an inclination to the water. 
Pari val relates, that they had communicated to it ſome notion 
of adeity; and that it made its reverences very devoutly, whet- 
ever it paſs'd by a crucifix. Delices de Hollande. 
In the year 1560, ſome fiſhermen are related to have brought 
up by one draught of the net, 7 nermen and maids, near the iſland 
Manar, on theweſtern coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon; of which fe 


veral jeſuits, and amongſt the reſt, F. Hen. Henriques, and Dina 


Bofquez, phyſician to the viceroy of Goa, were witneſſes: tit 
phyſician, who examin'd them with a great deal of care, aſſertsthi 
all the parts, both external and internal, were found perfectly co 
formableto thoſe of men. See the Hiſtor. de la Campagne de Jeſu, 
P. II. T. iv. N. 276. where the relation is given at large. 
There is alſo another relation, that is well atteſted, of a ne- 
man, near the great rock call'd Diamond, on the coaſt of Martiniu 
T be perſons who ſaw it, gave in a preciſe deſcription of it be 
fore a notary. They affirm that they ſaw it wipe its hand ore 
us face,-abd heard it blow its naſe. oP OOETER 
Another animal of the ſame ſpecies was taken in the Baltic 
in the year 1531, and ſent as a preſent to Sigiſinund king of Poland 
with whom it liv'd 3 days, and was ſeen by all the court. 5 
| ROTO Dail 
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a metal, nor ſcarce any thing in common with the other me- 
| tals, except weight and ſimilarity of parts. 
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the large burning-glaſſes of M. 
| metals will readily evaporate. 


no ways 2 

or other ſtone, tho? it be a ſimple body, yet is not fuſible in the 
fire, nor capable of being extended under the hammer, and the 
| ſalt being diſſolvable by fire, is not malleable, but will break un- 
der the hammer. „5 


| fure to the hammer; but then they fall to 
ſo of the reſt. 


altich 
Poland; 
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Damian Gaes relates, that another very young one was taken 


| near Rocca de Sintra, 


METALS are fimple foſſil bodies, which fuſe and become 
fluid by fire, and coagulate by cold, and harden into a ſolid maſs, 


capable of diſtending under the hammer. | 


A meral is faid to be fimple, as it may be afirm'd of every 
the minuteſt particle of a meal, e. gr. a grain of gold, that it 


| is = or has all the properties of gold. 


metal is fuſible by fire; that is, when expos'd to a great fire, 


it diſſolves into parts, which are eaſily moveable among them- 
| ſelves, or are actually in motion. 


A metal is ſix d, i. e. it bears the fire without flying off in va- 
pours. Tho” metals are fd only to a certain degree; for b 
Iſchernhauſen and Villette, al 


Such are the proper characteriſticks of metals, which are 
able to any other bodies in nature; for a diamond, 


There are indeed certain woods, which yield in ſome mea- 
uſt in the fire, and 


There are but 6 metals found in all nature, vis. gold, fiwer, 


copper, tin, lead, and iron. 


To theſe is uſually added a ſeventh metal, viz. mercary or 
quickſitver, but improperly, as it has not all the characters of 


* 


Thus for example it is neither diſſolvable by fire, malleable, 
nor fix d: and in reality it ſeems to conſtitute a peculiar claſs of 


| foſſils, and is rather the mother or baſis of all metals than a me- 


tal itſelf. ; 5 a N | 3 

The common radical character of metals is, that of all known 
Re — 
By the experiments made by Dr. Halley, the weight of gold 
to that of glaſs is determin'd to be as 7 to 1; and the weight 
of tin, the lighteſt of all metals, to that of gold as 7 to 19; 
which conſiderably ſurpaſſes the weight of all ſtones, marbles, 
gems, and other the moſt ſolid bodies, as appears from the 
tables of ſpecific gravities. EG” 

Nor is there any body in nature but a metal, that is one third 
of the weight of gold. : 3 
The Royal Society furniſh us with various experiments of this 


kind. | 
n or L The 


The weights of the ſeveral metals and other ſolids, they hay te. 
examin d hydroſtatically, by weighing them in air and water, WE 
and the weight by the fluids, by weighing an equal portion i 73 
each. | | | & | 
By ſuch experiments they find, that taking the ſame weight Þ = 
of water and gold, the bulk or magnitude of the water is to iu me 
of gold, as 19636 to 1000; conſequently that the weight of a by 


is to water nearly as 19 to 1. 


The ſpecific weight of the ſeveral metals by this means determiii ] it! 
1 £3 + ſtands thus. _ FS 
Gold 19635 Iron 7852 - 
Quickſilyer 14019 Tin 7321 
Lead 11341 Stone 2000 
Silver 105135 | Water 1000 
Copper 0 oh 


: The Cubic Inch of Ounces, Drachms. Grains, 
<7; 5:5: owl 12 
Quickſilver | 
Leatt 
Silver 
Copper 
Iron 
Tin J | W 
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At for the origin and formation of Metals, the opinions of ji-ſF * Þ 
- lojaphers, ancient and modern, are various. . 1 
Plato ſuppoſes the cauſes of metals to be a humid vapou, Þ rou 
-inclosd in the bowels of the earth, which being variouſly i this 
termixt with parts of the earth, produce various metals. ET 
Plotin ſuppoſes ſulphur to be the father of metals, and ande? 
aginous viſcous humour the/ mother. N FT; 
- » Liayat attempts to prove, that all metals are generated iyi] 
ſubterraneous fire. 88 ä 
D Hamel ſhews, that metals don't take their riſe, either fron ] 
any vaporous exhalation, or from water, or from earth; bu 
are generated of mercury, ſulphur, and ſalt : that metals t 
their matter and weight from mercury, and their tincture ui 
form from ſulphur. . | | 
M. Tournefort is of opinion, that all metals have their org 
from ſeeds like plants; and that they have veſſels in which juicꝭ 
Circulate. feed | 
To take away the britileneſs of any METAL. 


i 
| 
\ bp 
| | 


\ 


ar . 
Firſt calcine the metal, and put it under dung; and after $ a bu 
: Wards heat it red-hot at the fire, or melt it, and quench * as it 
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ten in Aqua-vite often diſtilld; or uſe roſin or turpentine, or 

the oi of it; or wax, ſuet, euphorbium, myrrh, or artificial bo- 

rax: For if metals be not malleable, unctuous bodies will of- 
tentimes make them ſofter. 
If either all theſe, or ſome of theſe, be made up with ſome 
& moiſture into little cakes, and when the metal yields to the fire, 
by blowing with the bellows, and ſome of them be caſt in, and 
be made thick like mud, or clear, then ſet the metal to the fire, 
that it may be red- hot in burning - coals, take it out, and quench 

it in them, and ſo let it remain for half an hour to drink in. 
Or daub the metal with dog - greaſe, and melt it with it, 

for that will take away much of the brittleneſs of it, and make 

it ſo that it may be hammered and wrought. 

* Tv colour METAL lite GOLD. 

= Take ſal-armoniack, white vitriol, ſtone-ſalt, verdigreaſe, of 

eeach a like quantity in fine powder, lay it upon the metal, then 

put it into the fire for an hour, take it out, and quench it in 

urine, and the metal will have the colour of gold. 

Tuo melt METALS quickly. 

Put in a layer or courſe of the powder of any metal into a 

crucible, then lay upon it a layer of ſulphur, ſalt- petre, and ſaw- 


Auſt, of each a like quantity, mixed together; put a coal of fire 


do it, and the metal will immediately be in a mals. 
5 M JOSEPH MARIA METELLI of 5 a famous 
1% and fantaſtical engraver of all kinds o 

tis mark. | 5 
J MEZ ZO-TINTO. | 


1. Take a well-potiſhed copper- plate, and make it all over 


* 1 rough one way, with a ſort of engine particularly deſign'd for 


you ſee occaſion, croſs it over the third time, 'till it be made 
rough alike, viz. ſo as if it were to be printed, it would print 
black all over. | . 

2. The ſhape or form of this engine, or inſtrument, is vari- 


| = that deſire them, may have them of ſeveral perſons in London, 
© | wm profeſs and practiſe the arts of drawing, engraving, and 
elching. fy Bd ay 1 | 
3. When you have thus rough'd the plate, take charcoal, black 
i ; chalk, or black-lead, to rub over the plate, and draw the de- 
n * fign with white chalk upon the ſame; then take a ſharp ſtift, and 
cs trace out the out- lines of the deſign, which you have drawn 
with white chalk. | | | | 5 
4. Where you would have the light ſtrike the ſtrongeſt, take 
fer a burniſher, and burniſn that part of the plate as clean and ſmooth, 
aas it was when it was firſt poliſhed. e 
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this purpoſe: then croſs it over with the engine again; and if 


ous and manifold, according to the fancy of the artiſt; thoſe 
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5 Where you would have the light fainter, there you muſt 
poliſh it fo much, and after this manner you muſt either in- 
creaſe the light in your deſign, making it either fainter or ſtronge, # | 
as the neceſſity of the work requires. _ 
6. To take an old print off on a piece of white paper, andu; © © « 
id the print; ſmear the print all over with linſeed-oil with! ? 1 
clean cloth. 85 1 
F. Then lay a clean piece of paper over the former, and ly | ? 
them both upon a poliſh'd copper- plate, and paſs them through Þ 2 
the rolling-preſs, and ſo will the white paper receive the reyerk | P 
of the print, or the print backwards. tt 
8. But to take the oil out of the print, you muſt waſhi | t. 
with oil of ſpike, or turpentine; then having dry'd it by or owr | it 
a fire, the linſeed oil with the oil of ſpike will evaporate, and lee 
the print as fair as it was at firſt, Tha 3 
 MEZ.ZO-TINTO prints are for back painting upon glaſs | P. 
be preferr'd to thoſe that are engraven; becauſe that the for} uf 


mer, if done with a neat and careful hand, and on a good . to 
fine grounded print, can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from limni; þ fu 
whereas in thoſe that are engraven, all the ſtrokes of the grav | the 

are plainly viſible. Res 1 
2. Of mezz0-tinto prints, ſome have a coarſe ground, m > ſhi 
others a fine and ſoft one, as if they were no more than te WI 
pricks of a pen; whereas the other has foft and fine ſhadowy e 
like a piece neatly drawn with Indian-ink, or a black-lead pencil | ful 
3. In chuſing your prints to work upon, obſerve the paper ti 
are printed on; if it be too thick, or too much gumm'd, tu? 2 
let 


may be diſcovered by wetting a corner of it with water, d] 
your tongue; where, if it paſſes not through the paper pe“ 
ſently, it is not fit for the purpoſe; but a thin, ſpungy paperifÞ 2 - 
what you ſhould chuſe. 5 „ 
4. The glaſs you paint it on, ought not to be common vir, 
dow-glaſs, for that will ſpoil your work; but either true 1, 
thin ground, and well-poliſh'd looking: glaſs, or a ſort of fu 
White plaks call'd Cock-hill glaſs. 2 
Of laying mexxo-tinto prints upon the glaſs. —_ 
I. Having provided ſuch a glaſs of the ſame ſize as your pi 
ture, ſteep the print flat-ways in warm water for 4 hours, mot 2 
ot leſs, according to the thickneſs or thinneſs, or bardnels i] 1. 
the paper; and then with a thin knife or bruſh, the hairs “ 
which will not come out, ſpread Venice turpentine very thinuf 
even all over the glaſs: and if the weather be cold, warm uf , 
glaſs at the fire, and dab it all over with your fingers, that th«F i 
may not be the leaſt ſpeck of the glaſs, that is not covered vis .. 
turpeutine. „ on | | | | . 
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2. Then take the print out of the water, and lay it on a table 
* ſmooth, upon a clean napkin or ſheet of paper, or between 2 
papers, to dry out all the ſuperfluous water. 
3. When you have done this, lay the print upon the glaſs by 
degrees, beginning at one end, and ſtroking outwards that part 
” > which is ruſt faſten'd to the glaſs, that no wind or water may 
lie betwixt that and the glals which will cauſe bliſters, and 
which you muſt always be very careful to ſtroke out. 
4. Fit ſhall happen that you perceive you have not laid the 
| © print on the glaſs exactly even, then by warming the foreſide of 
the glaſs before the fire, it will ſo ſoften and thin the rurpentine, 
that you may with care and gentleneſs take it off again, and lay 
ti on again immediately, not ſuffering the print to dry. 
F. Your print being laid on theglaſs exactly, you mult proceed 
do rubbing it with your finger, to rub off all the thickneſs of 
paper, which will roll off in little rolls, till nothing of it is left 
upon the glaſs but a thin film like a cobweb, that is faſt. ſtuck 
to the glaſs by the zurpertine ; but great care is to be taken in 
1 rubbing, that you rub not any holes in the print, eſpecially in 
the lights, which are the moſt tender parts. 
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6. If your picture be large, ſo that ſome part of the paper 
a! ſhould grow dry, while you are rubbing the other, you ſhould, 
+ Vith a little water on your finger, wet them now and then, as 
you ſee occaſion, to keep them moiſt, for the paper will not 
| rub when grown dry. „ „„ 
7. Vben you have rubb'd or peel d it all over, ſo long as till 
wh ou perceive the print appear tranſparent on the bacł-ſide; then 
ſet it by to dry for 2 hours; after which, varniſh it over with 
e | 274 ich mend, or turpentine varniſh, 4 or 5 times, or ſo often, 
er till you can ſee clearly through it, and after 24 hours you may 
proceed to painting it. — 3 
un Another way to do the ſame. : 
nh + Soak the print in water, and dry it as before, and ſpread the 
cf Llaſs with oi of maſtich, or ſome turpentine, or with maſtich 
| 7 varniſh, (which ſee.) | 
> Thenlay on the print upon the glaſs exactly as before, and roll 
rpc or rub off the paper as before, leaving only the ſhadow or fi- 
mal Lure behind: you may bruſh it off with a bruſh or feather, *cill 
& of 3 YOu ſee none but the ink or ſhadow'd part remains, then var- 
rs > niſh it over with waſtich varniſh ; then ſet it by to dry, keep it 
nul from duſt, till you begin to paint it. 5 No 4 
The painting of mexxo-tinto prints is perform'd with colour:, 


either tranſparent or opake. 

1 i The traparent colours are chiefly carmine, ſine lake, brown 
pink, fine ſinalt, diſtilld verdigreaſe; and ultramarine. . The chief 
opake colours are flake white, yellow or Dutch pink, light and 


— 
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brown 


n 
brown red, terra vert, umber, Cologn-earth, wvory-black, blue, 
Black, vermilian, blue-bice, maſticote, yellow and pale red orpiment. 


Carmine is the fineſt and moſt excellent red, and is fometimes 
ſold for 2/. an ounce, or more. | 


Fine lake is alſo an admirable red, and is worth about 235 


Or 2s. 6d. an ounce. 


| Brown or glazing pink is a colour much about the ſame pri 


as lake. 

Fine ſmalt is a good blue, and worth 4 or 5 s. a pound. 
Diſtilld verdigreaſe ground is a good green, and may behal 
much about the ſame rate with fize./ake, or brown pink. 


Ultramarine is the richeſt blug in the world, but of ſever! | 
prices; the deepeſt and beſt is worth 6 or 7 J. an ounce; a men 
ſort is fold for 3 or 47. and this is very good, and fit enougi | 


for this uſe: there is another ſort that is ſold for 20 5. an ounce, 
which may ſerve for painting, but is too coarſe for glazing. 
The opake colours are, | . 
Flake white, which finely ground with 2ut-0:/, may be ha 


for about 25. the pound. Mhite-lead ground in the fame ol | d 


I 5. a pound. ns 
Tellow or Dutch pink, when ground, 3 s. 6 d. a pound. 


Light and brown Rea, which are yellow and brown oaker burnt | 1 0 


and ground, 45. the pound. 
The ſame finely ground in linſeed- oil, 3 d. an ounce. 


Terra- wert is but ſeldom us d in this painting, but much u 


all others. 5 


Umber, Cologn- earth, and ivory-black, and blue-black when j 


ground, 3 d. an ounce. 
Vermilion finely ground, may be worth about 10s. a pound 


Blue bice, which is only of uſe for making of green colour, : | 


4.4. or 64. an ounce. 


Maſticote the fineſt and freeſt from grit, which is of the brightel Þ [ * 


colour, is beſt, and is worth 10s. an ounce. | 


Red orpiment, which muſt be mix'd with drying oil, 2 d. 1 I ! 


_ ounce more: | 


All the tranſparent colours muſt be ground with vu oil; „ 
pake colours are ground moſtly with gum-water, ſom̃e wit 1 


gold ſize, and ſome with linſeed oil, and drying oil. 


To paint Mexxotinto prints. | 


to do, is to glaze all thoſe places which require it. 


But the beſt way is to work ſetting, not ſtanding, becauſe yu 


Whether in landskip, or other prints, the firſt thing you baue 4 
| 1 


err. N 


* VASAT 


* 


will be able to move your hand and the pencil with the more Þ ME 


ſteadineſs. 


And it will be proper to have a table-eaſel to ſet your gli | 


upon, almoſt like a reading-desk, excepting that there is a pann? 


* of . 
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'Y M E by | 
or back-board for a book. The painting-desk muſt be all open, 


| 3 only with 3 or 4 wires to keep the picture from falling through, 
and a narrow ledge at the bottom for it to ſtand upon, and little 
eiſels, that by pegs or pins, and a ledge laid upon them, you 
may raiſe the picture higher or lower, as beſt agrees with your 
« | © conveniency. | 5 
It will allo be beſt to lay a ſheet of white paper behind the 
paüicture ion the table, and you will find it better to your pur- 
|| © poſe, than if placed againſt the window. 
yon would have your glazing to lie thin, and to dry quickly, 


tine they will be fit for receiving other colours. 

And in landskips you ſhould firſt glaze the neareſt and great 
trees, grounding them well with brown pizk; but if you would 
have them greener, add diſtilld verdigreaſe. 

\ = Thoſe trees that you would have of a lively and beautiful green, 


diſtil'd veraigreaſe; but the trees farther off with werdigreaſe 
alone. 
Hille, mountains, and trees, at the greateſt diſtance of all, are 
to be glazd with fine ſmalt, a little late, and verdigreaſe, all 
2 thinly mix'd with varniſh. Ts | 
For the sky uſe ultramarine, or for want of that fine ſinalt, 


1 | Mix it thin with varniſh, and glaze it over 2 or 3 times with a 


| clean large pencil, and a very quick ſtroke; for if you are tedious, 
it will dry ſo faſt, that you cannot poſſibly lay it even. 7 
If your landskips are furniſhed with figures, buildings, rocks, 


elſe is done. * 
{> The mixtures of colours for theſe things conſiſt chiefly of 
i 5 blacks, whites, and yellows, with ſometimes a little red : but the: 
mixture, compoſition, and proportions of them, muſt always 
| © be left to the judgment and experience of the artiſt, with this 
| 2 conſideration, that all the colours for this kind of painting ought 
„to be very light. a V 
Now to finiſh the ground- trees and s with the reſt of the 


; with yellow pink and white paint over the lighteſt leaves; but 
of the darker colour of pink, and a little ſnalt, go cleverly over 


the darkeſt and outward leaves with a ſmall pencil dipt in var- 


[3 niſh. | 


Wich pink, verdigreaſe, and we} as alſo thoſe trees, which 
1 „FF 13 0 


; holes made equally diſtant on both {ſides of it, as in painters 


nix varniſh when you lay it on the picture, and in 3 or 4 hours 


i} 7 as alſo leaves and woods, muſt be glazd with Dutch pint, and 


ruins, G c. they require to be finiſh'd firſt of all, before any thing 


4 picture, begin as before with the neareſt or largeſt trees, and 


2 Thoſe trees that you would have beautiful, paint with a mix- 
dare of yellow maſticote, white, and verdigreaſe ; the darker parts 


you | 


js MEZ 

you glaz'd with ver digreaſe only, they being mix d very light 
with white: 1 | 3 | 
But to finiſh the sy and foreſight, if any clouds appear, touch 

them wit SH ad 7000 colours made if white, ow 0aker, 
and lake. And with theſe likewiſe touch the lighteſt part of 
hills and towns at the remoteſt diſtances: Alſo mix ſinalt and 
white, as light as you can, to paint over the sky; and to theſe 
add a tincture of lake, toſhadow over the darkeſt clouds; mak 
ing all your colours to lie thin and even. | 9 

IF you would have the picture look more lively, ſet it againſt | © 
the light, or on the eaſel; and tho! it is painted all over, ye | © 


you may perceive the lights and ſhadows through it: but if not, | : 
what was before painted will direct you, your sky and foreſight | * 
then are to be limned with the fame ; bur lighter colours than | 'F 


the former, and ey part beſide reſpectively. 
. To paint a human body, and firſt the face. I 
Glaze and touch the deep thadows thinly with lake, brown þ * 


pink, and varniſh, and the white ſpeck and black ball of the eye, | * 
as the print will direct you; alſo the round white ball, of a co 


venient colour. 


Make the lips of a fine red with carmine or red lake, ſhadoy þ f il 


the dark fide of the face with vermilion, yellow pink, and white. 


. Give ſome touches on the ſtrongeſt lights of the face, as top 


of the noſe, forehead, by the eyes, mouth and chin, with a co· / 
lour made of white, pale maſticoze, or yellow oaker, and a lite! 
vermilion mixt according to your diſcretion. 


Then mixit a little darker, and lay it all over the face, tha þ 7 
was not painted before; but make the mouth and cheeks fome- I 


what redder. | 8 „ #1 
Then with a fine clean pencil a little worn, hatch and Iweeten Þ : 
all your colours and ſhadows, cleanſing the pencil as often 81 
you ſhall ſee occaſion. a a en on 


If any part of the picture is too pale, you may help it by tie f 


jore- mentioned methods, while your work is moiſt. 2 
Now here it is to be noted, that you muſt uſe no varniſh in] 

dows: For, if you ſhould mix varniſh with them, you will find} ? 

this inconvenience, that the colours will dry ſo faſt 

wil not be able to ſweeten the ſhadows with the fleſh. 
For a. ſwarthy complexion: } 
Mix your n with white, yellow or brown oaker, and! 

light red, with fitting ſhadows. 5 


Obſerve the like in painting necks, ſhoulders, breaſts, and | & 


s 
* 


naked bodies as in the face. 


painting of fleſh colours, except what is us in glazing their ſs | / 


„ that you 7? 


+ When any of them are dry, you may go over them again, bi 
which ſecond operation you abſolutely mix your colours to you F 


4 


deſire. Keep? 


MEZ 
” Keep a ſteady hand, and let not your pencil traverſe and go 
over upon lines of a different colour. 
> Por the hair: | | | 
Dot uſe yarniſh for the hair, nor colours ſo dark as the life, 
for the print will darken it; for black hair mix white, black, 
red oaker, with a touch of lake or red. All which produce an 
an- colour; and the hair being covered with it, will produce a 
natural black. 
> To make the curls ſhew ſtronger, touch the lighteſt parts 


which may be ſeen through, if not laid too thick. 
Por the drapery: | | 

If the colour is broken, take care of its mixture, ſo as to 
| | > make z degrees of the ſame colour; one the very colour, the 


other lighter, and the third darker, which is for the darkeſt 


| ; folds, as the lighteſt is for the lighteſt parts of the garment, and 


the colour between both for the other parts of the garment. 
„ © Embroidery or fringes are done with ſhell or powdered gold 
or filyer. | | 
Mix your metals with gum-water, and hatch with a fine pen- 
V : cil, or embroider your flowers, and touch the fringes, or what 
I 1 mY you deſire, before you either glaze or paint the drapery de- 
D - 21gned. | es | 
: For changeable drapery: e SEE 
de If you would have a purple ground, and yellow lights, dip a 
fine pencil in yarniſh, and touch all the lighteſt parts of the folds 
1 þ © thinly with yellow maſticote, and if need be, repeat it, for your 
e | colour muſt be very thin with varniſh ; and when it is dry, glaze 


it over with /ake and ultramarine, or ſmalt with varniſh once 


> was directed. 
The beſt blue: 5 | | 

Mix ultramarine with thick nut-oil, or if you cannot wait 
te drying, uſe varniſh inſtead of nut- oil, and glaze the garment 
ſha- | 73 or 4times over, letting it dry between every time; and being 
End | dry, mix 3 degrees of ſinalt and white, and very light, and with 


0 


ſon ſhall guide you. 5 

Or if you are not willing to be at the charge of altramarine, 
by the fame method glaze it with fine ſinalt, and varniſh it as 
often as the former, and paint it with white and ſinalt. An or- 


and] dinary blue is made with white and ſmalt, mixt in ſeveral de- 
- Prees, but without glazing. pes ee. 

„by 3 Tellow drapery : _ . 

jou] For the lighteſt folds mirt yellow oaker and white, and brown 


Leep 7 | oaker 


| 4 with a lighter colour, and the darkeſt with the contrary, all 


or twice, letting it dry. Then mix 3 degrees of a purple co- 
our, of lake, ſmalt, and white, and lay them on as juſt before 


you | Ine cleareſt white go over the lighter folds, and the reſt as rea- 
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oa ber for the ſhadows ; or if you would have it darker, amber. 
bur do the other folds with yellow oaker, or with white mix 
with yellow and brown pink. 
The moſt beautiful yellow. . 
Glaze what you would have look pleaſant with brown piul 


once or twice, and the darkeſt parts oftener ; when. this is dry, þ 4 


touch the lighteſt folds with pale maſticote, and afterwards with 
yellow maſticote; and if any part requires 2 darker colour, with 


yellow or brown pink, and a little umber. When it is dry, paint | 


all with white except the ſhadows. 
Purple without glazing. 


Make a mixture of /ake, ſinalt, and white, with which pain | F 
your drapery, heightening and darkening the folds as before d- 


_ rected. . 
Purple drapery painted and glaz'd. . 


Glaze it thin once with carmiue or lake, and when dry, pat! 
it every where with /-alt and white, either lighter or darker 3 © jo 
you would have it; till letting the lighteſt folds have a lighter Þ * 
colour than the other parts. On the contrary, you may hre! 
a purple, by glazing your figure over with «/zramarine or ſmalt, Þ | 


and painting it with /ake and white. ; 
| Ordinary red without glazing. 


Paint the ſtrongeſt lights with white mix'd with wermilion $ 
but the dark ſhadows with a dark or light Rea, and the reſt wih 
vermilion: For the lighteſt folds, mix light red and white : For þ 


dark folds brown red; for the other parts, light red only. 
Another Red almoſt as good as the firſt. 


| Grind red lake finely in oil, temper it well with drying of Þ ! 
and varniſh, and glaze the garments over with this 2 or 3 times, Þ 


let them dry, and then paint the lighteſt white ; the darkeſt 


with light or brown red, and the reſt of the drapery with light | 


red only 
The fineſt of all Reds. 


Mix carmine with varziſh alone, and glaze the garment once 
over with it; and if you would have it very beautiful, 2 houses 
after do the ſame again, let it dry, paint all (except the dark Þ i 
ſhadows, which ſhould have red) with vermilion and white, or | 
with vermilion only. If you can when dry ſee through the co- Þ pi 
lours, touch the lighteſt folds over with clear white, and they | 


will appear yet more beauriful. 


To prepare prints without glaſs or ſtraining-frames, after the | 


method of Mezzotinto. 


| Steep the print in warm water, as before directed for Mezz | - 
tinto; and if the paper be thick, let it lie 4 or 5 hours. After 
it has been ſufficiently ſoaked, take it out, and lay it on a plain M, 


ſmooth table- glaſs, or ſlate ſmooth, with the print-ſide down- 


wards, T | 


MIC — 
wards, and rub it carefully and lightly with a bit of ſpunge, rub- 
bing it off, and peeling it ſo long, till the print appears tranſ- 
parent on the backſide; then paſte the back of the frame with 


common paſte, and put your print upon it, while it is wet. 


Having done this, ſet it by to dry; and afterwards varniſh 


it on both ſides 4 or 5 times with maſtich, or turpentine varniſh, 


that you may againſt the light ſee the picture as plain on the 


> backſide as on the foreſide. 


To varniſh, poliſh, and finiſh pictures not laid upon glaſs. 
They are done after the ſame manner as thoſe on glaſs, but 


1 if you have a mind to adorn, embroider, fringe, or the like 
with gold or ſilver; then touch the foreſide of the picture with 
2 ſhell-gold or ſilver in gum-water; or elſe after you have varniſh'd 


; it 2 or 3 times with the beſt white varniſh, or ſome other, take 


the beſt gold ſize, with which hatch and lay it over with gold 


oF 7 


| Mel. ſc. Roma 1633. 
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duſt, and with judgment touch and heighten all the ſtrongeſt 


lights, and deepen your ſhadows too on the foreſide. 
This gives ſo much life to the work, that artiſts themſelves 
ba ve ſometimes been deceiv'd, and took it for a piece of real 


* 


© painting. | | 
i If now you have a mind to varniſh and poliſh any of theſe 
| > kinds of prints, lay on the colours fine and ſoft, and very even 
on the backſide, and ſet them by for a week, and then you 
may varniſh them. „ 


As to the diſpoſing and laying on of colours, it is the part 


of a limner's work to do that, which you will be directed to 
do in the article LIMNING, exc. ” TE 


To varniſh theſe prints. 5 
Take the beſt white varniſh (ſee VARNISH) and maſtich var- 


niſb of each alike, mix them together, and with a fine camel's hair- 
bruſh varniſh the picture over 4 or 5 times carefully before the 
fire, (that the varniſh may not be chilled) and you will find it 
| to have a very good and firm gloſs. 5 


But if you would poliſh it after varniſhing ; then you muſt uſe 
only the beſt white varniſh without any maſtich varniſh mixt with 


it, and waſh the print or picture over with it 5 or 6 times, after 
| the manner that is done in Fapanning (which ſee) and {et the 
picture by for 4.or 5 days, to dry, and then poliſh it with wazer 
and rripoli, and at laſt clear it up as you do white japan. 


M. G. ſtands for Matthew Greuter, engraver, born in Ar- 
gentina, anno 1566. 


| [NF MICARINO, an engraver in the Gothic manner, us d 


this mark. 

M. inv. 5 | | 
| M p. & ſec. Are all different marks of Claudius Mel- 
Mellan lan of Paris. 


MI. 


MIN " 
- MI. AG. FLO. fignifies Michael Angelo of Florence, i. e. Bu. 
onoroti. | 1 | 3 fir 
; MINES are places under ground, where metals, minerals o: fo 
precious ſtones are found. RY , 
Therefore as the matter dug out of mines is various, the !? fr 
themſelves acquire various denominations ; as gold mines, ſil ? If 
mines, copper mines, iron mines, diamond mines, ſalt mines, min; | 
of antimony , of alum, &c. As for mines of gold and ſilver, the Þ © 
richeſt and moſt celebrated are thoſe of Peru and Chili in Anz. | n 
rica, iron mines are more abundant in France than elſewhere. F* 


Copper mines are found chiefly in Sweden and Denmark. | be 
Tin mines abound moſt in Eugland. | = bs 


 Quickſulver mines in Hungary and Spain. 

Diamond mines-in Golconda. | 
Salt mines in Poland. Ts 5 : 
Metallic mines are chiefly found in mountains, though th 
reaſon thereof does not appear. 7505 1 
It is probable, plains may abound as much therewith, if peo 
would dig deep enough. _ 5 85 9 
But plains are commonly cultivated; and beſides that, e 
waters will ſcarce allow them to be dug. To this alſo may 
added, that the metallic veins always run either horizontal « 
oblique; and for that reaſon are eaſier found on the ſides of 
eminences.. 5 af & 
The metallic veins are commonly encompaſſed with a fortiÞ 
ſtone, peculiar to the mine, and are commonly accompanied} 
with ſeveral ſtrata of different matters, as clay, gravel, rock, & ” 

They who work in mines, know by the fize and colour oÞ | 
the ſtones, when they approach the vein” bei 
They diſcover that there is a nine in a mountain by the ma- 
caſite or mineral tones falling from it; by the mineral ta] in: 
of the waters; by the quality of the exhalations raiſed from ii thei 
and by the difference between the earth over the ines, au] tion 

that of the neighbouring parts in the cold time of ſpring aui! 
autumn; the froſt lying on the adjacent places, when it thawh 2 witt 

about the mines. . 5 1 4 
To which may be added, that the grounds producing but It gure 
tle graſs, and that little, pale and colourleſs, is an indication 0} Calle 

a mine. i 1 
Some pretend to diſcover mines by the ſole virtue of the hae] gum 
tree, out of which they form a forked ſtick, which they alk# N 
virgula divinatoria, which they ſay turns of itſelf in their hanG;Þ ing 
but differently, according to the different nature of the met} 7 
underneath. OW II ch. 
This artifice was much talked of in France about 50 10 pain 
| | nch; 


— 


MIN 

# cnce; and the corpuſcular philoſophy was called in to account 
for it; but it is now in little credit. 
here are ſome mines wherein the metals are found at their 


|S 6rſt openings very crude and imperfect, which yet in time grow | 


|S ripe and rich. 5 5 
Alonſo Barba relates, that in Potoſi ſtones have been frequently 
EZ thrown aſide, as not containing any ng conſiderable of metal; 
and yet have been found many years afterwards very full of it. 
In an iſland in the Tyrrhene ſea, after the Iron mines have 
been exhauſted, they ſtop them up for about 10 years, at the 
end of which, they find them as rich as before. f 
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; 6 | MINIATURE I The firſt name comes from the Latin word 


3 MIGNATURE F minizm, red-lead, that being a colour 
much us'd in that kind of painting. | = 
Ihe ſecond ame is French, and is ſo calbd from MIGNON, 
nne, pretty, on account of its ſmallneſs and delicacy. 
Miniature is a delicate kind of painting, conſifting of little 
very thin ſimple water- colours. 
Miniature is diſtinguiſh'd from other kinds of painting by the 
ſmallneſs and delicacy of its figures, the weakneſs of the colours, 
and faintneſs of the colouring, and. in that it requires to be 
viewed very ner. e 
Tphoſe colours that have the leaſt body, are the beſt and moſt 
0 commodious for painting in miniature; as carmine, ultramarine, 
eh fine lakes, and greens made of the juices of ſeveral kinds of 
e. herbs and flowers. : . 


[ Peainting in miniature is the niceſt and moſt tedious of others, 


being performed wholly with the point of the pencil. 
ay There are ſome painters, which never uſe any white colour 


alt in miniature, but make the ground of the vellum ſerve to raiſe 


1% 
a tion to the depth and ſtrength of the colours of the figures. 


a Others, before they go to work, give the vellum a light waſh 
any with white lead well-prepared and purified. | . 


noi called miniature, but waſhing. _ 0 

Ihe colours for miniature may be mix'd up with water of 
ae 3 gum-Arabick, or gum-Tragacanth. 5 
alt MINIATURE. Tho in treating ot other methods of paint- 


nG;F ing in divers places of theſe volumes, much has been ſaid that 


zeta may be applicable to this method of painting in miniature; yet 
II fhall nevertheleſs ſpecify the characteriſticks of this kind of 
ye painting in particular. bh 

(nc ? 8 JF; 


points or dots inſtead of lines; uſually done on vellum, with 


their figures; in which caſe the lights appear bright in propor- 


When the colours are laid on flat without dotting, tho' the fi- 
Ut 2 gures be ſmall, and the ground either vellum or paper, it is not 


MIN 


1. It is in its nature more delicate than any of the other fort, la 
2. It requires to be beheld near at hand. ch 
3. It cannot well be executed but in ſmall. is 
4. Ir is perform'd on vellum or ivory. di 
5. The colours are moiſten'd with gum-water only. uf 
To ſucceed well in your attempts this way, you ſhould knoy tr 
how to draw very well: but as moſt, who concern themſelyes it 
in this art, are but ſeldom skill'd in drawing, yet would hare ou 
the pleaſure of painting without the trouble of learning to draw; Þ * wi 
in which little progreſs can be made, without time, and much! 
practice; ſome contrivances have been found to ſupply the de-. co 
fect in this point, by which à perſon is enabled to draw withot pe 
knowing how to do it without them. F ter 
The firſt is call'd calking. To do which, you muſt blackn Þ co 
the backſide of the print or drawing you deſign to copy; and Þ Þ 
having lightly bruſh'd off the duſty particles, to prevent their Þ pr. 


adhering to, and fouling the clean vellum you deſign to uſe, 


lay your original on the vellum, and faſten it thereto with pins: Þ 


or if inſtead of the backſide of the print, or drawing itſelf, you EF 


blacken only one fide of a fair piece of paper, and put this p. 
per between the print or drawing, and your clean vellum, then? 
with a blunted pin or needle trace out the principal ſtrokes c 
the print or drawing, the out- lines and folds of the draperic, Þ 3 
and whatever elſe need to be diſtinguith'd, bearing upon tie 
pin or needle hard enough to leave the traces thereof on the Þ ? 


vellum beneath. _ 


Reduction is another way proper for thoſe who are not skilll Þ # 
in drawing, yet notwithſtanding would copy a picture, or oth þ x 
t is done thus; you muſt divide Þ | 
the whole piece into many {mall and equal ſquares, which you 
are to make with ſmall-· coal if the piece be light, and with chak Þ © 
if the piece be dark, that in either cafe your ſquares may be tie 
more conſpicuous; then you muſt make the ſame number d F 
{quares, and of the ſame bigneſs, upon paper to draw upon: for Þ 
if you undertook to do it, at once, upon vellum, as you might Þ 
fail in the firſt attempt, you would run the hazard of ſpoiling 
your vellum by falſe ſtrokes; but the whole being duly adjuſtel Þ 
upon paper, we calk it upon vellum, as is ſaid above. Theo 
rigmal, and the paper being thus mark'd out, obſerve what F 
contain d within each ſquare of the piece you would copy, 5 
head, an arm, a hand, and fo on, and where each is placed; Þ* 
all which you muſt punctually follow on your paper; and ha- 
ing thus obtain d the ſituation of each part, join the whole to 


ing 


piece that cannot be calked. 


gether After this manner you may enlarge as well as dimini 


any piece you pleaſe, only by making the ſquares. on the $a 4 


MIN 


EZ hlrger than thoſe on the original, or ſmaller, obſerving always 
that they are the ſame in number. | 
'* To copy a picture or any thing elſe, of the ſame ſize, take 
diled paper dried, or gold-beater's skin; either of theſe we la 
upon the piece, thro which you may ſee the ſtrokes, whic 
trace out with a crayon or pencil. Then take it off, and make 
tit faſt to vellum or paper, and holding it up to the light, trace 
out what has been copied, upon the oiled paper or skin, either 
with a ahi tr or a ſilver pin. 


Hy the help of a window, or a glaſs held up to the light, are 

copied all ſorts of prints, deſigns, and other pieces, upon pa- j 
per or vellum, by fixing them to the paper or vellum you in- | 
tend to draw upon. This is an eaſy and good contrivance for - 


© copying of the ſame {rze. } 
Ik you would make the piece look a contrary way, turn the | 
printed or drawn fide of the original towards the glaſs, and fa- | 
ſten the paper or vellum to the backſide of it. j 


here is alſo a good way to take an exact copy of a pic- i 
ture, which is in oil- colours. Which is, with a pencil and | 
- | . ſome lake mix'd up with oil, to trace out all the principal ſtrokes 1 
of the picture, and applying thereto a paper of the ſame ſize; i 
then pus your hand over it, and the ſtrokes of the lake will 

take the paper, and appear thereon, which you may calk as be- 

e 5 fore. Be mindful to clean the picture with the crumb of bread 


e before the lake dries. : 5 
Alſo, to the ſame end, uſe coal-duſt contain'd in a piece of 
fine linnen, where with pounce the piece you would copy, hav- 
e ing firſt prick d the principal ſtrokes of it, and faſtened a piece 
ie 0 vellum or paper to the wrong ſide of it. . 
I But for one, who has no hand at drawing, there is a more 
ak ſure and eaſy hy than any afore-mentioned, by the help of a 
the Þ mathematical inſtrument, or compaſs, as it is ſometimes call'd, 
of | which is commonly compos d of 10 pieces of wood like rulers, 
for Þ about the ſixth of an inch thick, and half an inch broad. As for 
n their length, it may be a foot, more or leſs, according to the ſize 
ling of the piece you would copy. But that you may not miſtake, 
tel © here follows a repreſentation of it. See the Plate. | 
The board A muſt be deal, coverd with a cloth of ſome 
ut ö ; fort or other, for the more convenient faſtening of the piece 
31 Jou would draw, and what you would draw upon. Then plant 
ced; | the compaſs with a large pin run through the foot B. If you 
ba: would draw in ſmall, you muſt place the original at the firſt 
e to-þ foot ©, and the paper or vellum you would draw upon, near 
ini Þ to the foot B, removing it to a greater or leſs diſtance, accord- 
papet Þ ing as you would have your piece greater or ſmaller. 
2 8 To 
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blunted, into the foot over your original, with which you e 


plant your compaſs in a different manner, it muſt be fix'd vu 
a pin or axis run through the centre D; and the original wif 
the copy muſt be at an equal diſtance from the centre. Ini} 


of thin board, exactly of the ſame ſize with your intended picu 


larger every way than what you glue it to, for the way is tolþ 


To draw in great from ſmall, you need only ſhift your cop 1 
to the place of your original, putting the former at C, xj: 
the latter at B; and in each caſe you muſt put a crayon or 
ſilyer pin into the foot over your vellum, and a pin ſomeyh 


to follow all the lines, while you bear with your other hay 
gently upon the pin or crayon on your vellum. If one or ti 
other be well-fitted in the foot, you need not bear thereon z 

You may draw alſo of 5 ſiZe, but to do that you mu 


word, you may draw ſeveral copies at a time, and each of 3 
different ſize, or equal to each other, juſt as you pleaſe. | 
Theſe are all the helps needful to be known by thoſe, wh 


e 


. 


are unskilld in drawing. When your piece is sketch'd out uus | 


the vellum, you muſt with a pencil ot thin carmine run of 


all the ſtrokes, that they may not be defaced in working. Thi 1 
done, clean your vellum with crumb of bredeQ. 


Your vellum muſt be glued to a copper-plate, or to a pu 
to ſtretch it upon; but your vellum muſt be a finger's bre 


it round behind, and there glue it, not offering to lay any git 
under your paint, not only for fear of ſome deformity, H 


alſo becauſe of the impoſſibility of taking it off again. But fi 


of all you muſt moiſten the fair ſide of the vellum with a pie 1 
of fine wet linnen, and put a piece of white paper to the bad, 


ſide of it, and fo apply it to the plate or piece of board, u 


ſtretching it thereon equally in all directions, glue it as juſt uu, 
directed. | 8 oy | 3 = 
The colours us'd in miniature painting are, 


Carmine, Gall- ſtone 
Ultramarine, | Brown oaker, 
Lake of all forts, + French pink, 
Vermilion, + Orpiment, 

Black lead, N _ Gamboge, 

Brown red, | Naples yellow, 
Maſticote pale, 5 Bladder green, 

Maſticote yellow. . Verditer, 

Indigo, | SGea:green, 

Ivory-black, _ ____ German-aſhes, 
Lamp-black, Flake-white, 
Spaniſh brown, and 

Umber, Wbite lead. 
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As all terrene Colours, and other groſs ſubſtances, are too 
coarſe for fine works, how well ſoever they may be ground, by 


reaſon of a kind of ſand which {till remains; the fineſt particles 


may be ſeparated, by tempering your colour in a cup of fair wa- 
ter. Having ſtirred it well with your finger, and the whole be- 


ing thoroughly ſoaked, let it ſubſide for ajwhile, and then pour it 
2 


by inclination, into another Veſſel ; and what; you pour off 
will be the fineſt particles, which you muſt afterwards ſet to 
dry. The colour thus prepared, muſt, when you uſe it, be tem- 
pered with gurn-water, as ſhall hereafter be directed. This is a 
W 200d. contrivance, and perfectly calculated for the delicacy of 

| {mall works. 

Greens, blacks, greys, and yellows, theſe colours being mixed 
with a little of the gall of ox, carp, or eel, eſpecially of this 
laſt, it will give them a luſtre and vivacity not natural to them. 
You mult take the gall of eels when they are skinned, and hang 
them by a nail to dry; and when you uſe any, you muſt ſteep 
it in brandy, and mingle ſome of it with the colour already tem- 
pered. It will cauſe the colour to take the vellum more ſtrong- 
ly, which it will not eaſily do when the vellum is greaſy ; be- 
hides, che gall prevents its peeling. 


Yellow. oaker, brown red, umber, and ultramarine; theſe 
ae colours which purify by fire, all others blacken thereby: but 


if you burn the abovenamed colours with a. ſtrong fire, they 
change; for the brown red turns yellow, the yellow oaker turns 
red, the umber reddens alſo, and white lead becomes of a lemon 
colour, and is called Maſticor. Obſerve, that the yellow oaker 
being burnt, becomes ſofter and kinder by far than before, and 
more ſo than the pure brown red: and reciprocally, the brown 
ted being burnt, becomes more ſoft and agreeable than the pure 
yellow oaker; they are both very good. The fineſt and moſt 
pure ultramarine burnt in a red-hot ſhovel, becomes much 
more brilliant than before; but refined after this manner, it di- 
miniſhes, and becomes coarſer, and harder to work with in 
Miniature. XC 5 
Theſe colours. are tempered (in ſea-ſhells, or in ſmall ivory 
cups made on purpoſe) with water, in which hath been before 
diſſolved gum-arabick and ſugar-candy.; for example, in a good 
glaſs of water put the quantity of your thump of gum-arabick, 
and half that quantity of ſugar-candy. This laſt prevents the 
colours from ſcaling when applied, which they commonly do 
without it, or when the vellum is greaſy. EEE 3 
This gum- water muſt be kept in a bottle always ſtopped cloſe, 
and never dip a coloured pencil into it, but take it out with a 
quill, or ſome ſuch thing. CTY | | 
Vol. II. „ 8 Some 
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Some of this water you muſt pour into a ſhell, together with 
the colour you uſe, and temper them with your finger, till the 


whole be very fine. If you find your colour too hard, leave it 

to ſoften in the ſhell before you temper it, then ſer it to dry, | 
and fo do by all, except the iris-green, and bladder-green, and | 
gamboge, which muſt be tempered with water only: but ultra- 
marine, lake, and Spaniſh brown, muſt be more gummed than 


Other colours. | 


If you uſe ſea-ſhells, you muſt firſt ſoak them for two or 
three days in water, then ſcower them well in hot water, to 


clear them of a certain ſalt, which ſpoils the colours, if not 


waſhed away. | | 

To underſtand when your colours are ſufficiently gummed, 
you need only make a ſtroke with your tempered colours u 
your hand, which will immediately ay: if they break and ſcale, 
they are roo much gummed; and i 


if you lay your colours upon vellum, and upon trial find that 
the colours come off upon your finger like duſt, it ſhows they 
'are not enough gummed, and therefore you muſt put more 

um into the water you uſe : take care alſo, that you put not 
in too much, for that will have a hard and a dry effect, your 


colours will be glutinous and ſhining: thus the more they are | 
gummed, the darker they will be; and if you would have 2 


greater body to a colour than it naturally has, you need only 
on it Went on in hen ge ee 
You muſt have a ſmooth ivory pallet, of the ſize of your 
hand, upon which you muſt diſtribute the colours for your 
- Carnations or fleſh, after this manner: In the middle you muſt 
put a quantity of white, well ſpread our, becauſe it is the colour 
- moſt reforted to, and from the left to the right of it, along the 
ſide, you muſt place the colours following; 


Maſticot, As blue, made of ultramarine, 
Orpiment, 2 indico, and White. It muſt 
A de very pale. 
A green, made of ultra- . Vermillion, 
marine, french pink, Carmine, 

and white, of each e- e ner 
qual parts. Black. 


On the other fide of your pallet you muſt alſo ſpread out 
ſome white, as before; and when you are to paint draperies, or 
any thing elſe, you muſt near it put the colour you intend to 


| Make them of, therewith to work as ] ſhall hereaker inſtru. 


they rub out by paſſing 
your finger acroſs them, they are not gummed enough. Again, 


M1N 


Good pencils are of. great importance to the work; to chuſe 
which, wet them a little, and twirl them on your finger; if they 


keep their point, they are good, but if they break into many 
rig! of different lengths, they are good for nothing, particu» 


arly for ſtippling, (this is a term in miniature for making ſmall 


points ot dots) but above all for carnations: when they are too 
ſharp pointed, with only four or five hairs ſticking out beyond 
the reſt, you muſt blunt them carefully with a pair of ſciſſors. 
It will be proper to have them of two or three ſizes; the larg- 


eſt may ſerve for your grounds, the middling for drawing and 


colouring, and the leaſt for finiſhing. . 

Jo keep your pencil to a good point, you muſt often put it 
between your lips, and preſs it, and moiſten it with your Tongue, 
though you have juſt taken up colour with it; for if you have 
taken up too much, you by this means diminiſh it, and correct 
your error. Lou need not fear any harm from ſo doing; all the 
miniature colours (except orpiment, which is a poiſon) have no- 


thing diſpleaſing to the taſte, or noxious in themſelves, when 


prepared for uſe. You muſt be careful to repeat this very 


often when you are ſtippling, or 0 particularly carna- 

ear. As for draperies 
and other things, whether in the drawing, colouring, or finiſn- 
ing of them, you need not be ſo nice: in this caſe, it will be 


tions, that your ſtrokes may be neat and c 


ſufficient if you make your point upon the edge, or rim of your 

hell, or upon the paper you reſt on when you are at work. 
To work as you ought, you ſhould be in a room that has 

but one window, which you muſt place yourſelf very near to, 


with a table and a desk almoſt as high as the window, and fo 
fix yourſelf that the light may always ſtrike in on the left hand 


4 


„„ 5 
When you would lay on a colour equally ſtrong every where, 


a5 z : ground, for example, you muft make your mixtures 
in fell 


exactly the ſame degrees of light or ſhade. 15 
Having ſpoke of vellum, pencils, and colours, I ſhall next 


ſhew.how t ey are to be.uſed. Firſt of all, if you would paint 


fleſh, or drapery, or aught elſe, you muſt begin by sketching 
or drawing with large, bold, yet clear ſtrokes, like thoſe who 
paint in oil: your 8 at firſt, be ſomething 9 
and your ſhades not quite ſo dark as is required for finiſhing ; 
becauſe in ſtippling thereon, you ſtrengthen the colour, which 
if too dark at firſt, would in the finiſhing become too deep. 
here are ſeveral ways of ſtippling, or ſhading, as it ma 
be alſo called; every painter has his manner; ſome do it wi 
round points, others make them longiſh, others again hatch 


M 2 | with 


els, and take care that you have enough for that purpoſe , 
for if they fall ſhort, you will be put to it to prepare them of 


MIN 


with fine ſtrokes Feu each other in all directions, till the 
whole appears as if pe tne or wrought with points; this laſt 
method is the beſt, boldeſt, and ſooneſt petfected, wherefore 
I adyiſe all painters in Miniature to practiſe it, and to accuſtom 
themſelves betirnes to be rich, mellow, and ſoft in their work; 
that is, that the points may be loſt in the 
- wrought upon, arid appear but juſt enough to evince that the 
piece is ſtippled. - Hard and dry is the reyerſe of this manner 
of working; which proceeds from ſtippling with a colour too 
dprk for ' the ground, and too dry a pencil, which gives the 


ork a tude caſt or favour.” ries 
Endeavour alſo to drown your colours into each other, that 
no line of ſeparation may be ſeen between them, and ſoften 
your ſtrokes with the colours on each hand of them, { as to 
1 blended with and confounded into each. ' 
When your pieces e e Ag! them a little has a fine 
effect; that is, ſtrengthening che lights with touches of a paler 
colour than at firſt, which muſt be ſoftened away into the reſt. 
"When the colours are dry upon, your pallet, orin your ſhells, 
_ temper them with pure water, and when you Derchive they have 
loſt their gun, which you will find by their eaſily rubbing out, 
either on your hand or vellum, as has been ſaid before, temper 
them with gum-water till they are in good order. 
There are ſeveral forts of grounds Er pictures and portraits: 
ſome are quite brown with Spanjſb brown, umber, &c. with a 
little black and white; others are more yellow, being mixed 
with a good deal of oaker; and others are upon the grey with 
une 19 HPTIVOY. SIT: 224 SN la? . 1225 


For this work, make a waſh of the colour or mixture you 
propeſe, or according to the picture or portrait you are about to 
copy, and with this thin waſh, ſoak or prime your vellum: 
this done, lay it on thicker, and ſpread it out boldly, but uni- 
forwly, as faſt as you can, never touchit | 
place till it be dry, becauſe the ſecond touch carries off what 
the firſt laid on, eſpecially if you bear a little hard upon the 
"pencil. -- jj CR gh 
. There are yet other dark grounds, and theſe are of à green- 
ih celour; which are moſt in uſe, and beſt adapted for all forts 
of figures and portraits, becauſe they ſet off the carnations to 
great advantage; and are very eaſily laid, there being no occa- 
ſion to ſtipple them, as muſt often be done to the others, 
which are ſeldom uniform at firſt, whereas theſe hardly ever 
miſs: you muſt prepare them with black, French pink, and 
white, mingled together in different proportions, according as 
you would have your ground lighter or darker: lay it on thin 


ound they are 


twice upon one 


„ als ACE. hoes er 
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| at art, then thick, as before directed. You may mix up grounds 


of other colours, but theſe are the moſt common. = 
If you are about to paint a Saint upon one of theſe grounds, 
and would make a ſmall glory round the head of your figure, 
ou muſt lay on your ground very thin in that part, or even 
[an it naked, eſpecially juſt where the glory ought to be bright- 
eſt: at firſt lay on a pretty thick mixture of white, and a little 
oaker, and as you move off from the head, let your oaker pre- 
yail more and more, and that it may die away into the ground, 
hatch it boldly with a pencil; and as you purſue the round of the 
glory, take ſometimes the colour of the glory and ſometimes 
that of the ground, mixing ſome white, or oa 


or ſcumbled in each other, and that no ſeparation between them 
be diſtinguiſhable. 


To make a ground all of glory, you firſt lay a bright mixture 


of a little oaker and white, adding more and more of the firſt, 
as you draw more and more towards the extremities of the in- 
tended picture; and when the oaker happens not to be dark e- 


nough (for you muſt go on darkening and darkening) add gall- 
ſtone, then carmine, and at laſt Spaniſb brown. This ground 


you mult lay in ſuch manner, that the different degrees of dark- 
neſs may, as much as poſlible, inſenſibly increaſe and ſtrengthen. 
Then you muſt ſtipple the whole with the ſame colours to 
blend it nicely together, which is tedious and difficult enough ; 
rticularly when there are clouds of glory in your ground. 
ou muſt ſtrengthen their lights as you remove from the figure, 
and finiſh {till with ſtippling, ſwelling out the ſaid clouds, whoſe 
lights and ſhades muſt be imperceptibly loſt into each other. 
For a day-sky, you muſt mingle ſome ultramarine with a 
great deal of white, and lay it on as ſmooth and uniform as 
poſſible, with a large pencil and broad ſtrokes, as for grounds, 
laying it on paler and paler as you deſcend towards the hori- 
zon, which you muſt make of vermillion and mine-de-plumb 
and of white, of the ſtrength as finiſhes the sky, and even a 
little weaker ; artfully blending the blue and red, which muſt. 
come down to the front, mingling, at laſt, gall-ſtone and a 
zood deal of white, ſo that the mixture may be paler than the 
rſt; and all this muſt be ſo laid on, that no ſeparation be ſeen 
of the colours of this k x. 


When there are to be clouds in your sky, you need lay on 
no blue where they are to be, but sketch them out (if they are 
reddiſh) with vermillion, gall-ſtone, and white, together with 
a little indico; and if they happen to be darker, you muſt uſe 


2 great deal of this laſt, making the lights of one and the other 
with maſticot, vermillion, and we, the proportions of each 
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er when it is ra- 
ther too dark, and this continue till they are utterly confounded 
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more or leſs, according to the degree of ſtrength you would 
give them, or according to the original before you, ſwelling 
out the whole with ſtippling ; for it is a hard matter to lay them 
on uniformly in the drawing: and if the sky be not ſufficiently 
uniform, you muſt ſtipple that likewiſe. OLIN ep 
N. B. You may alſo cover the places of your clouds in hy- 
ing on the ground of the sky, heightening the lights with a 
good deal of white, and deepening the fhades : this is the moft 
expeditious way. To | 1 
A ſtormy or night-sky, is made with indico, black, and white 
mixed together, which is laid on like the day-sky. To theſe add 
2rmillion, oaker, and brown red, for the clouds, whoſe lights 
muſt be of maſticot, or mine-de-plymb, and a little white, 
ſometimes redder and ſometimes yellower, as neceſſity ſhall re- 
quire: and when it is a ſtormy sky, and that in ſome parts you 
ſee lights, whether blue or red, you may order them as in a 
day-sky, ſcumbling the whole together in drawing and finiſhing, 
Pink is of no particular claſs, and eaſily takes the qualities of 
the others; ſo you may make ir dark and heavy, by mixing it 
with colours that are ſo; and on the contrary, faint, weak, or 
fading, by mingling it with white or blue. £6: 
Brown red, umber, dark greens, and biſtre, are the heavieſt 
and next to black. 55 „FFF“... 
All maſters who are verſed in peripective, and the harmony 
of colours, always take care to uſe their ſtrong colours for their 
fore grounds, and the weaker for diſtant views. As for the u- 
nion of colours, you may by mixing them together underſtand 
the friendſhip or averſion they have for each other, and from 
thence take your hints, and conſult the pleaſure of the eye. 
For laces, point, and the like, lay on firſt a mixture of blue, 
| black, and white, as for linnens ; then heighten the pattern, 
 Howers, or flourifhes, with white only; then ſhade and finiſh 
with the firſt colour. When they are upon fleſh, or any thing 
_ elſe which you would have ſeen through them, finiſh what i 
under them, as if you intended to lay nothing thereon, and then 
lay on the lace or point, with pure white, and finiſh with the 
other mixture. he „ „ 
In painting a fur, lay on a ground, as for draperys according 
to the colours of it, and then ſhade by the ſame rule; and hay- 
ing done, inſtead of ſtippling, draw fine ſtrokes, this way, that 
way, and t' other way, according to the grain of the fur you 


aim at: heighten the lights of a brown fur with oaker and white, 


and thoſe of a light fur with white, and a little blue. bn 
For a building, if it be ſtone, take indico, biftre, and white, 
for your dead colouring, or ground, and then ſhade with lels 


af this laſt, and more of the biſtre than ingico, according bo 
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little oaker, both to begin with and to finiſh. But to add till 
to its beauty, you mult here and there, eſpecially for ruins, 
make yellow and blue tints, the former of oaker, and 
the latter of ultramarine, always mixing them with white; whe- 
ther for your firſt ground, provided they appear through what 
you lay upon them, or whether you uſe them at laſt, finiſhing 
and blending them with the reſt. | | 

For wooden buildings, they are left to your diſcretion, as 
being of different kinds; but the moſt common way is to be- 
gin with a mixture of oaker, biſtre, and white, and finiſh with 
no white, or with very little; and when the ſhades require 
ſtrength, with biſtre only. For others, you may add ſome- 
times vermillion, and ſometimes green, or black; in a word, 
according to what you intend you muſt mix your colour, and 
finiſh with ſtippling, as for draperies and all the reſt. 

The inſtructions laid down for the mixtures of different 
tints for the finiſhing of fleſh, and other things, may be of par- 


ticular uſe when pu work after prints, where you have nothing 


before you but black and white, and they will not be muc 


more unuſeful when you begin to copy after paint, though you 


| know not how to handle your colours, and happen not to be 
{ acquainted with their power and effect. For there is this dif- 
| ference between miniature and painting in oil, that in this laſt 
| the colours were taken off from the pallet, juſt as they appear 

| to you in the picture; ſo that in this caſe, you have nothing to 
| conſult but ſuch a light and ſuch a ſhade. Now it is far from 
being the ſame in miniature, where often it happens that ths 
| laſt colouring you lay on does not preſerve its colour, but par- 
| takes of the colour beneath, or rather, the one and the other 
| compoſe a new one, to form the effect you aim at; for altho' 
it be white, green, carmine, blue, orpiment, biſtre, and the 
| like, which form your colouring, they nevertheleſs would not 
| produce it, if they were mixed together; for it is by proceed- 
ing from one to the other that you can ſucceed ; and when you 
have a piece of this kind before you, without having ſea how 
it is done, you muſt be a conjurer at leaſt, to gueſs at the order 
| — — it was done in, without the help of a maſter or a 


MIN IOM, or RED-LEAD, is as heavy and ſtrong a co- 


| lour as moſt we have; but when prepared, is the moſt delightful 
one; that is, when it is well waſhed and cleanſed of its more 
| weighty parts, which cauſe it to turn black. 


Mr. Boyle directs the preparing or cleanſing it as follows; 
Put four ounces of it in a quart of rain-water; then ſtir it, 


and pour off the water immediately, and let it ſettle to the 
| + 7 bottom 


the colour of the ſtones you would make: you may alſo add a 
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bottom of every cup or glaſs you pour it into; then pour off 
that water, and in a day's time you will have the colour dry, 
and as fine as you can deſire; then put a little gam-arabick into 
2 glaſs ot cup, and as much water as will moiſten each of 
them. 

Any of theſe may be afterwards uſed with gum- water, but if 
the gum you put in at firſt make it ſtrong enough to glaze it, 
then you need add to it only common water; and according 
as your colour is leſs or more gummed, uſe leſs or more gum- 
water ; for of it ſelf it is a dead colour. MET: 8 
When you uſe this colour, touch it gently on the ye/low men- 
tioned, made of yellow berries, into the light ſide, and if it wants 
a ſhade, you may put a littie vermillion upon it; but vermillion is 
too heavy to paint with, when you would illuminate prints, becauſe 
ir hides the ſhades of rhe engraving; though ſometimes chey 
had better be hidden than appear. 

Some generally fliade this Vinum or red-lead with carmine, 
which gives it a fine effect, and renders it equal to the bright- 
eſt red flower that is to be ſeen, leaving ſtill the lights uncoloured, 

only daſhing a lite way into the lights with the minidm. 
When the carmine has ſhaded the minium or red-leat, it may 
be ſhaded again with late in the ſtrongeſt part, to bring it to 2 
_ deeper red. £ Ry VF 
MIRROIRS 7 [in catoptricks] is a namè given to all po- 
MMIRROURS J liſhed bodies, which ate impervious to the 

rays of light, and which conſequently reflect ir equally ; but 
in the more confined ſenſe of the word, ir is peculiarly uſed to 
ſignify Fay or ſmooth ſurfaces of glaſs, filvered on the back- 
fide, which exhibir the images of objects oppoſed to them. 
The DocTRiNE of MiRRovuRs. 


* 
* 


1. Light refteffed from any mirrour or looking - glaſs, maler 


the angle of incidence equal to that of reflection. 
Hence a ray of light falling perpendicularly on the ſurface 
of 2 mirrour or looking-glaſs, will be reflected back upon itſelf, 
as is found by experience it actually does. Me 


Therefore from the ſame point of a mirror, there cannot 


be ſeyeral rays reflected to the ſame point, nor can the ray be 
reflected into two or more points. 


2. From every point of a mirrour are reflected rays thrown on 


it from every point of a radiant object. Since then, rays com- 
ing from different parts of the ſame object, and ftriking on 
the ſame point of the object, cannot be reflected back to the 
ſame point; the rays which flow from different poinrs of the 
fame radiating object are again ſeparated after reflection, fo that 
each point thews whence it came. F 

to E Hence 


9 - will be the height ſought. 
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Hence it is, that the rays reflected from mirrovys exhibit the 
objects to view. | | 7 

ence alſo it appears, that rough, uneven bodies muſt re- 
flect the light in ſuch manner, as that rays coming from diffe- 
rent points, will be blended or thrown confuſedly together. 
Mirroars are either plain, concave, convex, &c. | 
Plain mirrours are ſuch as have flat ſurfaces, as looking-glaſſes. 
The laws and phenomena of plain mirrours. 
I. I @ plain mirrour, every point of an object is ſeen in the 
inter ſection of the cathetus of incidence with the reflected Ray. 
Hence, 3 
1. As all the reflected rays meet with the cathetus of inci- 
dence; by whatever reflected rays the radiating point be ſeen, 
it will ſtill appear in the ſame place: And conſequently any 
number of perſons, viewing the ſame object, in the ſame mir 
rour or looking-glafs, will all fee it in the ſame place behind the 
mirrour. And hence it is, that the ſame object has only one 
image; and that we don't ſee it double with both eyes. 25 
2. The diſtance of the image from the eye is compounded 
of the ray of incidence, and the reflected ray; and the object 
radiates reflectedly in the ſame manner, as it would do directly, 
were it remov'd into the place of the image. 
II. The image of a radiant point * juſt ſo far behind a 
plain mirrour, as the radiant point is before it. Hence, 1. If a 
mirrour be plac'd horizontall, the radiating Point will ſeem fo 
much below the horizon, as it is really elevated above it: and 
conſequently erect Objects will appear as if inverted; and there - 
fore men ſtanding on their feet, will appear as if ſtanding on 
their heads. | | „„ | 
Or if the mirrour be faſtened to the cieling of a room, pa- 
rallel to the horizon, objects on the floor will appear above the 
cons as much as they are really below it; and that upſide 

own. 5 3 
III. Iz à plain mirrour, the images are perfectly ſimilar, and 
equal to the objects; and hence their Uſe, as looking-glaſles. 

IV. In a plain mirrour, things on the right hand appear as 
on the left, and thoſe on the left as on the right. 

Hence alfo is produc d a method of meaſuring any height that 
is inacceſſible by means of a plain mirrour. V 
Thus a mirrour being plac'd horizontally on the ground, re- 
tire from it, till ſuch time as the top of a ſteeple, tree, or any 


other high object may be ſeen in it, and then meaſure the 


height of the eye, the diſtance of the ſtation from the point of 
reflection, and the diſtance of the foot of the ſteeple, 2c. from 
the ſame, and then find a fourth proportional to theſe three, and 


v. 


MIR DE 
V. If a plain mirrour be inclin d to the horizon in an angle 
of 45 degrees; an object, which is perpendicular to it, will appear 
parallel, and an horizontal object perpendicular. e 
And hence the eye being plac'd beneath the mirrour, the earth 
will appear 1 over it; or if it be plac'd over it, 
the earth will appear perpendicularly under it. „ 
Hence alſo a globe deſcending down a plane a little inclin'd, 
may, by means of a mirrour, be exhibited or ſhewn, as if mount- 
ing up a vertical plane, to the great ſurprize of ſuch as are un- 
acquainted with catoptricks. | | "Ro 
And hence is a method, by which a perſon may repreſent him- 
ſelf as if flying. TIED | hl 
For a mirrour or looking-glaſs inclin'd to the horizon, under 
an angle of 45 degrees, it will repreſent vertical objects, as if 
horizontal. Conſequently a large /ooking-glaſs being fo poſited; 
as you advance toward it, you will ſeem to move horizontally ; 
and nothing will be hr, Zan the appearance of flying, but 
to ſtrike out the arms and legs. | To of 
But this is to be obſerv'd, that as the floor is elevated along 
With you, your feet will ſtil] be ſeen to walk, as along a ver- 
tical plane; therefore to deceive the eye entirely, it muſt be 
kept from the feet. . ge es 
VI. If che object be parallel to the looking-glaſs, and be e- 
gquaally diſtant from it, with the eye, the reflecting line will be 
half me » »=Äaiur ede. | 
And hence to be able to ſee the whole Body in a looking- 
glaſs, its heighth and breadth muſt be half your heighth and 
breadth ; and conſequently the height and breadth of any ob- 
je& to be ſeen in a /ooking-glaſs or mirrour, being given, the 


height and breadth of the mirrour, in which the whole object WM 


will appear, at the ſame diſtance with the eye, is alſo given. 
Hence alſo as the length and breadth 8 the reflecting part 
of the /ooking-g/aſs are ſub-duple of thoſe of the object to be re- 
flected; the reflecting part of the looking-glaſs is to the ſurface 
reflected in a ſub-quadruple ratio. 5 =. 
_ - Conſequently the refleCting portion being a conſtant quan- 
_ tity; if in any place you ſee the whole body in a looking-glaſs, 
you willſee it in every other place, whether you approach nearer, 
or recede farther from ir. 7; 
VIE. If ſeveral laokirg-g/affes, or ſeveral fragments, or pieces 
of a looking-glaſs be all difpos'd in the ſame plane, they will 
only exhibit an object once. | 9 8 
VIII. Ife wo looking - glaſſes be join d at an angle, the eye placd 
within that angle will ſee the image of an object Rlac d within 
the (ame, as often repeated as there may be catheti (or ſides) drawn, 
determining the places of the images, and terminated without the 
ane. Hence 
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Hence as the more catheti terminated without the angle, may 
be drawn, as the angle is more acute; the acuter the angle, the 
more numerous the images. 

Further, if the /ooking-glaſſes be plac'd upright, and fo con- 
tracted ; or if you retire from them, or approach to them, till 
the images reflected by them coaleſce, or run intoj one, they 
will appear monſtrouſly diſtorted. | 


Thus if they be at an angle ſomething greater than a right i 
one, you will ſee it with only one eye; if the angle be leſs than S 
2 right one, you will ſee 3 1 2 noſes, 2 mouths, &c. Þ 
At an angle till lefs, the body will have 2 heads. 
* At an angle ſomething greater than a right one, at the diſtance 
of 4 feet, the body will be headleſs, ec. Ge I 
And if the glaſſes be plac'd the one parallel to the horizon, 1 
and the other inclin'd to it, or declin d from it, it is eaſy to 8. 
perceive, that the image will be ſtill more romantick. 
Thus one being declin'd from the horizon to an angie of 144 
degrees, and the other inclin'd to it; a man ſees himſelf ſtand- 
ing with his head to another's feet. 88 
Hence it appears how mirrours or looking-glaſs may be manag d 
in gardens, & c. ſo as to convert the images of thoſe near them 
into monſters of various kinds: and ſince glaſs mirrours will re- 
flect the image of a lucid object twice or thrice; if a candle, 
Ge. be plac d between the mirrours, it will be multiply'd an in- 
finite number of times. i 

Molſius relates, that an artiſt of Dreſden in Saxony made burn- 
ing mirrours of wood, larger than thoſe of either M. Schirn haut 
or Villette, which had effects at leaſt equal to any of them. l 

And we are inſtructed by Traberus how to make burning mir- N 
Tours of leaf gold, viz. by turning a concave, and laying the in- ' 

fide over equally with 2 and covering that with ſquare- pieces, 

2 or 3 fingers broad, faſtening them on, if need be, by the fire. 
He tells us, that very large mirrours may be made of 30, 40, 
or more concave pieces, artfully join d in a turn'd wooden dith, 
or skuttle, the effects of which will not be much leſs than if the 
ſurface was continuous. | 5 = 

Zahnius informs us, that one Newman, an engineer at Vienna, 
did in the year 1699, make a mirrour of paſte-board covered 
on the inſide with ſtraw glued to it, by which all kinds of me- 
tals, ec. were melted. 

How to make ſpherical concaves and convex glaſſes, commonly 
call d BURNING MIRROURS. „ 
The uſe of theſe glaſſes is to unite the ſun- beams, and to kindle 
2 flambeaux, wood, or any combuſtible matter. By them me- 
tals alſo may be diſſolv'd in a little time, as eaſily as in a crucible 
in a furnace. EY | 3 
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The whole myſtery of making them is to have the mould; 
of a round ſhape, otherwiſe they have but a very weak effect 
on the ſun-beams; the moulds muſt be ſo exactly made, that 
neither {ide ſhall differ from the other. gs 

To make the convex glaſs, your mould muſt be convex, and 
the convexity of it muſt be made by the ſphere, according as 
you would have it greater or leſſer; and it is from this ſphere ! 
the convexity of the mirrour muſt be taken: As for inſtance, | 
rake a ſphere of what bigneſs you pleaſe, divide it equally, and 
alſo one of the hemiſpheres in 3 equal parts, by planes parallel 
to the Jour Circle; the convex ſegment ſhall then be the fixth 
part of the whole ſphere, and the meaſure of your mirrour. 
If you would make the mirrour a convex glaſs, you muſt 
have concave moulds, and theſe you may do two ways. 

Take the two concave ſides of the mould, and cloſing them to- 
gether equally, as the founders do their frames; pouring through 
the mouth of the mould your cryſtal metal, letting it fill the 
mould, and afterwards cool. . rH 

Another way isto take two concave mirrours, and joining their 
faces, ſolder them well all about, only leaving a ſtall orifice, 
through which you may fill it with ſome aqua vitæ, and then 
ſtop the whole, and frame them with wood or metal. : 

This ſort of mirrour has a more ready influence on the ſun- 
beams than any other: Theſe glaſſes muſt be very well-poliſhed. ?! 

Theſe buruing-glaſſes may be made parabolick, or ſpheroidal, 
and ſuch have ſtill a better effect than tne ſpherick ; you muſt } 
proceed as to the moulding them, as you do in the former; 
you muſt obſerve a juſt proportion in doing them: for when 
they are too much rais'd, they are hindered by their depth from 
having a good effect, and upon this depends the whole nicety | 
tos LO | „ 
To make metal MIRROURS, concave ſphericks or parabo- 
licks, uſually call'd ſteel burning mirrours. The moulds for them | 
are prepar'd as for the former, whether concave or convex; and | 
2s for ſuch as are fiat, they may be caſt in ſand. 

The metal of theſe mirrors is call'd fteel, becauſe it is of 2 
very hard and bright compoſure and temper ; and the harder | 
the metal, the better the mirrour, and the eaſier to poliſh. The 
whiteneſs of it is very convenient for giving the quality of burn- | 
ing, and not only for that, but ſeveral other uſes; if it be too 
red or black, it alters the true diſtance and colour of its oppo- ! 
fire objects, they may therefore make them of the following 
Fee e . 

Take 3 pounds of copper, 1 pound of fine tin, half an ounce 
of white arſenick, and an ounee of tartar; firſt melt the cop. 
per, then put the tin in, immerg d in the copper, or elſe * will 
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fume away in the melting, and leave the copper behind; theſe 2 
being well melted together, then caſt in the @rſenick and tartar; 
after this, let all melt for 2 or 4 hour, and then mould it. 

Some perſons doſe with the former weight of copper and tia, 
half a pound of white arſenick; others, inſtead of white arſenick 
ut in a quarter of a pound of az7imony. . 
Another. Take a pound of well- refined copper, melt it, then: 
add 3 pounds of fine tin; as ſoon as theſe are melted, add 6; 
ounces of red tartar calcin'd, 1 ounce of ſalt-petre, 2 drachny 3 
of alum, and 3 ounces of arſenick ; let theſe melt for 3 or 4 
hours, that the ſalts may evaporate, and the ſtuff will be fit foi t 
moulding. This ſtuff is more ſolid and hard than the other. 
Another more excellent compoſition for concaves, on account 
of the hardneſs and compactnels of it, and it being more ca - 
pable of poliſhing, is conſequently much better than the others. 
Take plates of copper 1 pound, cut them ſmall, that they may 
be put into a crucible, Ong them with oil of tartar; then 
powder a quarter of a pound of white arſenicł, and put them 
layer upon layer till the crucible is full; and afterwards pour 
on them /nſeed-oil, to cover the arſenick and the copper; head 
and Jute the crucible well, and when the lute is dry, ſet it in a 
ſand-furnace, letting the ſand ariſe no higher than the head: 
heat the furnace very gently, till it arrive to a juſt degree, and 
the oil begins to evaporate. By this time the oil will prepare the © 
copper for retaining the arſenicł, which muſt enter the copper, 
as Eaſily as oil does leather; ſet it again on freſh ſand, and in- 
creaſe the heat of the furnace, giving it the ſame degree as be- 
fore, until the oil evaporate and boil up; then take off the cru- 
cible, let ĩit cool and break it, and you will find the copper of 
ſeveral colours; and would be much better, if inſtead of arſe- 
nick you made uſe of orpiment. Fe 1 
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Take of this copper one part, of latten 2 parts, melt the lattes b Jl 

con a ſmart fire, and then put in the copper; when they are well 1 ; 
nelted, caſt the metal drop by drop. into a glaz d veſſel, full ll | 
of water, oyer which ay # bruſh. or broom for the ſtuff togo 1 . 
through: thus you will have a metal not to be touch'd with a "Bp 

file, nor brittle, and as good as any ſteel for all uſes whatſoever. +4 Nl 
Take of this hard metal 3 parts, and the beſt in of Corn- 1 

wal, Which has no lead in it one part, melt the metal before | | th 


you put in the tin; and after theſe are well incorporated, you 
may ol your moulds, &c. th ee 

his is the beſt compoſition of all, for making of all ſorts of | 1 
theſe mirrours; it is white, hard, not brittle, and very eaſily — 


ME me eo i” on—og 


poliſh'd, exceeding fine.. Os W 
The following compoſition given by Wolſius, is by ſome re- | 7 
. F <ommended as the beſt that is known for making mirrours. 1 
2 1 


MIR 


| Melt one part of tin, and another of marcaſite together, and 
to the melted matter add 2 pounds of mercury: as ſoon as the 
mercury begins to evaporate into ſmoke (which it 1 does) 


the whole compoſition is to be thrown into co 
when cold, the water decanted off. | 

The mixture is then to be ſtrain'd through a linnen cloth, 
2 or 3 double; and what is thus ſecerned, poured into the ca- 
vity of a glaſs ſphere: this ſphere is to be turn'd gently round 


Ks axis, till the whole ſurface is cover'd ; the remainder being 


7 


reſerw'd for future uſe. „ R 3 
Eh If the ſphere were of coloured glaſs, the mirrour will be ſo 


too. $1 63 
The Phenomena of CONCAVE MIRROURS. 


1. Since the image of an object, included between 2 lines, | 


at a diſtance leſs than one fourth of the diameter, may exceed 


the juſt heighth and breadth of the object; nay, may be made 


af any magnitude, how big ſoever : Objects plac'd between the 
focus and mirrour, muſt appear of enormous magnitudes in con- 

cave mirrours; the image being ſo much the greater in the con- 

cave mirrour as it is leſs in the convex. 


2. In a convex mirrour, the image of a remote object appears 


nearer the centre than that of a nearer object: therefore in a 
_ concave mirrour, the image of an object remote from the mir- 
rour, appears at a greater diſtance than that of a nearer object, 
rovided the diſtance of the object from that of the centre, be 
leſs than a fourth part of the diameter. 
3. In a convex: ſpeculum, the image of a remote object is leſs 
than that of a near one; therefore in a coxcave one, the image 


of an object plac d between the focus and the mirrour is nearer 


the focus than the ſpeculum. 5 | h 
4. The image therefore of an object receding continually 


from a concave ſpeculum becomes continually greater, provided | 
it don't recede beyond the focus; where it becomes confus d, 


= 


and as it approaches, it grows continually leſs. 


LE 


6. If an object be placed between a concave mirrour and its | 


focus, its image will appear behind the nirrour, in an erected 
bur inverted ſituation. DUO: 75 | FP 


The Phenomena of CONVEX MIRROURS. 


1. In a ſpherica] convex mirrowr the image is leſs than the 


object. 


And hence ſuch mirrours are of uſe in the art of painting, 


where objects are to be repreſented leſs than the life. 


2. In a convex mirrour, the more remote the object is, the 


leſs the image is; and again the ſmaller the mirrour, the leſs 


the image. 


3 


| MIR 
3. In a convex mirrour, the right is turn'd to the left, and 
the left to the right; and magnitudes perpendicularly to the 
mirrour are turned topſy-turvy. | OR 
4. The image of a right line perpendicular to the mirrour is 
à right line; but that of a right line, either oblique to the mir- 
rour, or parallel to it, is convex. 1 A 
5. Rays reflected from a convex mirrour diverge more than if 
reflected from a plane mirrour. 
6. Rays reflected from a convex mirrour, of a ſmaller ſphere, 
diverge more than if reflected from a larger. | 
To poliſh the Steel MIRROURS. 3 
Whatſoever exactneſs you uſe in moulding theſe, they do ne- 
ver receive their true ſhape and perfection, until they are po- 
liſhed and burniſhed; in doing which, leſt you ſhould ſpoil or 
endamage them, you muſt work away the outſide at the wheel 
with the ſand-ſtone, which the pewterers and braſiers uſe, and 
then apply the handle, and poliſh 
with water. v1 4 
When this is done, take it off this wheel, and put it on the 
ſecond, and rub it with emery 1 that it may be finely 
poliſh'd, ſo that the ſcars may be ſcarce perceptible. Do this 
in an oblique line. DER . 
Then take it off this, and ſet it on ſuch another, and rub it 
with blood-ſtone prepar'd, and afterwards uſe calx of tin, work- 
ing it for a long time until it have its due burniſh and perfection, 
{till doing it in the ſame obliquity. 5 
Theſe mirrours may be alſo poliſh'd with lead artificially mel- 
ted, with emery and water for the firſt proceſs; and very fine 
emery and lead for the ſecond, and in the laſt with blooa-ſtoze 
and zin-droſ5 : theſe make a finer burniſh than the former; for 
the mirrour is highly poliſhed by the zin-droſs. . | 
Others direct for the poliſhing of the MIRROUR; 
After the mirrour has been caſt off ſome of the compoſitions 
and moulds before-directed, and taken out of them, let it be 


cemented to a wooden frame, and thus work'd to and fro over 


the convex ſtone mould; firſt with water and ſand, and laſtly 
without ſand, till ir be fit for poliſhing, which do as follows; 


Cover the ſtone mould over with paper, and ſmear that over 
with Tripoli duſt and cats of tin, and work the mirrour over it 


to and fro, till it has gotten a perfect poliſh 
In the ſame manner may 2 mirrours be PE excepting 
t 


that in them the convex ſurface is wrought in the concave 
mould. b . | | 


For concave mirrours of laſs, the mould may be made of 


alabaſter, the reſt as in metal mirrours. When the mirrours are 
very large, they are fix'd on a table, and firſt ground with a 
Leg a | _ gritty 


them ſufficiently, by rubbing 


MOD _ 
gritty tone, and then with pumice, and then with fine ſand b 
means of a glaſs cemented to a wooden frame; and in the laf 
operation wrought with calx of tin, and Tripoli duſt, by a wer 
leather. | FEM . 
Theſe winrpurs muſt be kept from the moiſtneſs of the air, 
and ſteams; or if they ſhould happen to be injured by them, 
they may be reſtor d by rubbing on them a piece of deer or 
goat's skin, humouring the oblique line; no woollen or linnen 
gtuff muſt be us d about theſe mirraurs, for they ſpoil them. 
Archimedes is ſtoried to have made a very happy uſe of burn- 
ing mirrours in the defence of bis country, when he burnt the 
fleet of Marcellus before Syracuſè, by placing his burning glaſs 
on the higheſt-rurret in the city, whence. proceeded ſuch a 
mighty conflagration, as deſtroy d that vaſt Flata, in ſpite of Nep- 
une and che Wuters.. ũ Flik! 
Alſo Proclus, that brave and famous mathematician, burnt the 
fleet of Vitellian, who came to beſiege Conſtantinople, which he 
preſerv'd by his induſtry. 55 =p = 
Many other ſine and admirable relations might be given of 


the effects of burning mirrours, too numerous to be here men- 


MIRTH is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by..a;youth with 
jolly plump cheeks, clothed in white ,raiment, painted with 
green branches ; flowers red and yellow, with a garland of ſe- 


veral flowers, Holding a cryſtal .glaſs full of claret in one hand, 


nd in the other a golden cup, and in a dancing poſture in a 


wery meadow. _ r 4 9 155 
Flowers do naturally import a jovial humour, and we ſay the 

fields ſmile, when covered with flowers. The glaſs and golden 

cup intimate, that wir th is rarely alone, but in goa falloauſbip. 

L. ſignifies Melchior Laricbius. ENS ER 
M. Merian ſignifies Mart heau Meriap. 


Me liſhed the reſurrection of our Saviour, 

and ſeveral battles; and usd this marxk . 
PELLEGRINO d MODENA, : ſcholar of Raphael, livd 
at Rome and Modena, excelPd in hiſtory-paintin ne 
MOD ESTV is repreſented in Painting, &c. ; young girl, 
holding a ſceptre in her right hand; having an eye on the top, 
clothed all in white, girded with a golden girdle, wich her head 
inclin'd to the left, and in a plain head-dreſs. 
Her plain head-dreſs intimates, that ſhe is content with a litile, 
obſerving a due decorum ; the girdle denotes the ſubduing of the 
unruly paſſions ; her down and ſedate look ſhew her modeſty, 
the ſceptre and eye ſignify that ſſie has an eye to danger, and 
regards the ſubduing of her paſſions, to make them ſubmit to 
reaſon. | PIER 


WM 5 


i og HIERONIMUSMOCETUS, he pub- 


MOS 


PIER FRANCESCO MOLA, born in 1699, a ſcholar of 
Albani, liv'd in Rome, excell'd in hiſtory, died in the year 1665, 
aged <6 years. 

Sir ANTHONY MORE of Utrecht, born in the year 1519, 
ſcholar of Schoorel, liv'd in Italy, Spain, Flanders, England, ex- 
celld in hiſtory and portraits, died in the year 1575, aged 56 
years. 


MORISK the manner of the Moors; conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral groteſque pieces and compartments, 1 mingled, 
not containing any perfect figure of a Man, or other animal; 
but a wild reſemblance of birds, beaſts, trees, Oc. | 


MOSAIC WORK $ marble, precious ſtones, Gc. of va- 
rious colours, cut ſquare and cemented on a ground of Stuc, &c. 
imitating the natural colour and degradation of painting. 

In performing this Work, they provide little pieces of glaſs, 
of as many different colours as they poſſibly can. 

For this purpoſe a glaſs-maker's furnace being prepar'd, and 
the pots or crucibles, full of the matter of which glaſs is made ; 
they put into each crucible what colour or dye they think fit, 
always beginning with the weakeſt, and augmenting the ſtrength 
of the colour from crucible to crucible, till they come to the 
deepeſt tincture. 5 oe. 

When the glaſs has been thoroughly concocted, and the co- 
lours are in their perfection, they take out the glaſs hot as it is, 
and pour it on a ſmooth marble, flatting it down with another 
like marble, and then cut it into ſlices of equal bigneſs, and a- 
bour the thickneſs of an inch and half. | 


Then with an inſtrument, which the Iralians call Bocca di 


Cane, they make ſome pieces ſquare, and others of different 
| forms and fizes, as occaſion requires: Theſe pieces are orderly 
| diſpos d in caſes, as in painting in freſco; it is uſual to range all 
the different teints in ſhells, and according to their colour. 

If it be deſired to have gold, either in the ground of rhe 
painting, or in the ornaments or draperies, they take ſome of 
the pieces of glaſs, form'd and cut in the manner before-men- 
tioned. Theſe they moiſten on one fide with gum-water, and 


piece, or ſeveral pieces ar a time, on a fire-ſhovel, and place 
t in the mouth of the furnace, after they have firſt covered 
them with another hollow piece of glaſs. Theſeare let to ſtand 


once, and the gold becomes fo firmly attach'd to the glaſs, that 
it will never afterwards come off. _ 
Vol. II. 1 Now 


o 


MORISCO ; ls a kind of painting, carving, C- c. done after 


MOSAIC 5. an aſſemblage of little pieces of glaſs, 
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afterwards lay them over with leaf-gold; then they put this 


till they are juſt red-hot, then the ſhovel is drawn out all at 
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and other cities of Tzaly. 


MO Ss 


Now in order to apply theſe ſeveral pieces, and out of them 
to form a picture, they in the firſt place procure a cartoon or 
deſign to be drawn; this is transferr'd to the ground or plaiſter 
by calking, as in painting in freſco. See FRESCO. . 

As this plaiſter is to be laid thick on the wall, and therefore 
will continue freſh and ſoft a conſiderable time, fo that there 
may be enough prepar'd at once, to ſerve for as much work 
as will take up 3 or 4 days. 


This plaiſter is compos d of lime, made of hard ſtone, with 


bricb-duſt very fine, gum Tragacanth, and whites of eggs; when 


this plaiſter has been thus prepar'd and laid on the wall, and 
made the deſign of what is to be repreſented; they take out 
the little pieces of glaſs with a pair of plyers, and range them 
one after another, {till keeping ſtrictly to the light ſhadow, dif- 
ferent teints and colours repreſented in the deſign before; preſ- 
ſing or flatting them down with a ruler, which ſerves both to 
{ink them within the ground, and to render the ſurface even. 

Thus in a long time, and a tedious deal of labour, they finiſh 
the work, which is ſtill the more beautiful, as the pieces of 
glaſs are more uniform, and rang'd at an even height. 

Some of theſe pieces of Moſaic Work are perform'd with that 
exactneſs, that they appear as ſmooth as a table of marble, and {| 
as finith'd and maſterly as a painting in freſco ; with this advan- | 
tage, t hat they have a fine luſtre, and will laſt ages. | 

The fineſt works of this kind, that have remain'd till our 
time, and thoſe by whom the moderns have retriey'd the art, 
which was in a manner loſt, are thoſe in the church of St. Ag- 
zes, formerly the temple of Bacchus at Rome; at Piſa, Florence, 

The moſt eſteem'd among the works of the moderns are 
thoſe of Fſeph Pine, and the chevalier Lanfranc in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome: There are alſo very good ones at Venice. | 

MOSAIC WORK of marble and precious ſtoues. 

Theſe two kinds of Moſaic bear ſo near a reſemblance to each | 
other, as to the manner of working, that to avoid repetition, | 
we (hall give them both under one; taking notice by the way, 
wherein the one differs from the other, either in the ſawing, 
gr the ranging of the ſtones. + ] 
Mo ſaic Work of marble is us d in large works, as in pavements | 
of churches, baſilics, and palaces; and in the incruſtation and 


vaneering of the walls of the ſame edifices. 


As for that of precious ſtones, it is only us'd in ſmall works, | 
as ornaments for altar- pieces, tables for rich-cabinets, precious 
{tones being ſo very dear. 5 : 

"Tho! our of theſe muſt be excepted that ſumptuous chapel 


of che Dukes of Tuſt any, which has been ſo long in hand, and 


Which, 


MOS$ 


which, if ever it be finiſh'd, will be a noble monument of the 
magnificence of thoſe princes, and alſy of the patience and ad- 
dreſs of the workmen employ'd therein. 

The ground of MOSAIC Works, wholly marble, is uſually a 
maſſive marble, either white or black. . 

On this ground the deſign is cut with a chiſſel, after it has 
been firſt calqued. 

After it has been cut of a conſiderable depth, i. e. an inch or 
more, the caviries are filled up with marble of a proper colour, 
firſt faſhioned according to the deſign, and reduc'd to the thick- 
nels of the indentures with various inſtruments. . 

To make the pieces thus inſerted into the indentures cleave 
faſt, whoſe ſeveral colours are to imitate thoſe of the deſign, 
they uſe a Stuc, compoſed of lime and marble-duſt ; or a kind 
of maſtic, which is prepar'd by each workman, after a different 
manner peculiar to himſelf. Dy” 

The figures being mark'd out, the painter or ſculptor him- 
ſelf draws with a pencil the colours of the figures, not deter- 
mined by the ground, and in the ſame manner makes ſtrokes 
or hatchings in the place, where thadows are to be; and after 
he has engraven with the chiſlel all the ſtrokes thus drawn, he 
fills them up with a black maſtic, compos'd partly of Burgundy 
pitch poured on hot; taking off afterwards what is ſuperfluous, 
with a piece of ſoit ſtone or brick, which, together with water 
and beaten cement, takes away the maſtic, poliſhes the marble, 


„adi renders the whole fo even, that one would imagine it only 
- WH conliſted of one piece. 6 1 5 | 
„ This is the kind of Moſaic work, that is ſeen in the pompous 


church of the Invalids in Paris, and the fine chapel at Verſailles, 
with which ſome intire apartments of that palace are incruſtated. 
As for Moſaic work of precious ſtones, other and finer inſtru- 
ments are requir'd than thoſe us'd in marble; as drills, wheels, exc. 
wa by lapidaries and engravers on ſtone. Co 
As none but the richeſt marbles and ſtones enter this work, 
o make them go the further, they are ſawn into the thinneſt 
ayes imaginable, ſcarce exceeding half a line in thickneſs ; the 
dock to be ſawn is faſtened firmly with cords on the bench, 
nd only rais'd a little on a piece of wood, one or two inches 


liph. | 47 = 1 
Two iron pins, which are on one ſide the block, and which 
krve to faſten it, are put into a vice contrived for the purpoſe, 
nd with a kind of faw or bow, made of fine braſs wire, bent 
n a piece of ſpungy wood, together with emery ſteep'd in 
ter, the leaf is gradually faſhioned by following the ſtroke 

i the deſign, made on paper, and glued on the piece. 
EY | N 2 — When 
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When there are pieces enough faſtened to form an intire 


flower, or ſome other part of the deſign, they are apply'd to 


the ground. 


The ground which ſupports this Moſaic work is uſually of free- 


None. 


The matter, with which the ſtones are join'd together, is a 
maſtic, or kind of ſtuc, laid very thin on the leaves, as they are 


faſhioned; and this being done, the leaves are apply'd with 


plyers. 
If any contour, or ſide of a leaf, be not either ſquar'd or 
rounded ſufficiently, fo as to fit the place exactly, into which it 
is to be inſerted, when *tis too large, it is to be brought down 
with a braſs file or raſp; and if it be too little, it is manag'd 
with a drill and other inſtruments us'd by lapidaries. 
The manner of performing MOSAIC Work of GYPSUM. 
Gypſum is a kind of coarſe Talc, or a ſhining tranſparent ſtone, 


found in the quarries of Mont-Martre near Paris: it is different 


from the plaiſter of Paris, but retains the name which the Ro- 
mans gave to the plaiſter, viz. Gypſum. 
Of this Gypſi-, or ſtone calcin'd in a kiln, and beaten in a 


mortar, and ſifted, the French workmen make a ſort of arti- 
ficial marbles, imitating precious ſtones, and of theſe they com- 


poſe a kind of Moſaic work, which does not come far ſhort, 
either of the durableneſs or the vivacity of the natural ſtones; 


and which beſides has this advantage, that it admits of continued 


pieces or paintings of intire compartiments without any viſible 

je in nz 3 5 3 

f Some maße the ground of plaiſter of Paris, others of free-ſtone. 

If it be of plaiſter of Paris, they ſpread it in a wooden frame, 
of the length and breadth of the work intended, and in thick- 
neſs about an inch and a half. | 3 

This frame is ſo contriv'd, that the tenons being only join d 
to the mortiſſes by ſingle pins, they may be taken aſunder, and 

the frame be diſmounted, when the plaiſter is dry. 

The frame is covered on one ſide with a ſtrong linnen cloth, 
nail'd all round, which being plac'd horizontally with the linnen 
at the bottom, is fill'd with plaiſter paſs'd through a wide ſieve. 

When the plaiſter is half dry, the frame is ſet up perpendi- 
cularly, and left *till it is quite dry; then it is taken out, by 
taking the frame to pieces. e . 

In this Moſaic the ground is the moſt important part. 

Now in order to the preparation of this ſifted Gypſum, which 


is to be apply'd on this ground, it is diffoly'd and boil'd in the 


beſt Eugliſb glue, and mixt with the colour that it is to be of, 


then the whole is work d up together in the uſual conſiſtence of 
plaiſter; and then is taken and ſpread on the ground 5 8 


inches chick. | 
| W ; 
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This muſt be obſery*d, that if the work be ſuch, as that mould- 
ings are requir'd, they are form'd with gouges and other inſtru- 
ments. 

It is on this plaiſter thus coloured like marble or precious 
ſtone, and which is to ſerve as a ground to a work, either of 
lapis, agate, alabaſter, or the like, that the deſign to be repre- 
ſented is drawn; having been firſt pounc'd or calqued. 

To hollow or impreſs the deſign, they uſe the ſame inſtru- 
ments that ſculptors do ; the ground whereon they are to work, 
not being much leſs hard than the marble itſelf. | 

The cavities being thus made in the ground, are fill'd up 


with the ſame gypſum boil'd in glue, only differently colour'd, 


and thus are the different colours of the original repreſented. 
In order that the neceſſary colours and teints may be ready 
at hand, the quantities of the gypſum are tempered with the ſe- 
yeral colours in pots. | | 

After the deſign has been thus filPd and rendred viſible, by 
half poliſhing it with brick and ſoft ſtone, they go over it a- 


gain, cutting ſuch plates as are either to be weaker, or more 


ſhadowed, and filling them with gypſuz2 ; which work they re- 
peat, till all the colours being added one after the other, re- 
preſent the original to the life. = OT 
When the work is finiſhed, they ſcour it with ſoft ſtone, ſand, 
and water; after that, with a pumice ſtone; and in the laſt place 
poliſh'd with a wooden mullet and emery. 


Then /aftly, they give it a luſtre, by ſmearing it over with 
ou, and rubbing it a long time with the palm of the hand, 


which gives it a luſtre, no ways inferior to that of natural marble. 

If you would only make a variegated table, or other work, 
of ſeyeral colours, without Moſaic figures, the proceſs is fome= 
what different. 


Then you are to prepare colours ſeparately in bowls, as many 


as nature ſhews in the marble to be imitated ; and after you 
have incorporated them with gypſum and glue-water, take a 
trowel full of each, and diſpoſe them in a trough, without any 
order, then without mingling them, and only by cutting or 
croſſing the gypſum of each trowel, once with each of the reſt, 
they give them that beautiful confuſion, which renders natural 
marble valuable. Of theſe you may make tables, or lay them 
in a mould according to the work to be done. ns 
To MOULD off FIGURES in PASTE. 5 
Take the crumb of a new-drawn white loaf, mould it till it 
becomes as cloſe as wax, and very pliable ; then beat it and roll 
it with a rolling-pin, as fine and as far as it will go; then print 
it on the moulds, and when it has taken the ſuitable figure you 
deſire, dry it in a ſtove, and it will be very hard; and to pre- 
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ſerve it from vermine, you may mix a little powder of aloe 
5 To MOULD ſmall figures of jaſper colour. 
Oil your moulds with a fine-pencil, and diverſify them with 


ſuch colours as you pleaſe with gum tragacanth; if they ſpread 


or run, put a little of the gall of an ox, for the thicker it is the 
harder it will be; then mould your paſte of the colour of jaſ- 


per, or the like, put it in to fill the mould, tie it with a wire, 


and take it out; repair and varniſh it, and ſet it to harden. 
The manner of preparing or making CONCAVE MOULDS. 
To make a mould to caſt them in, WO 

Take clay, dry it well, reduce it to powder, and ſift it; mix 

it up with water, then ſtrain and filtre it; then work it up with 


horſe-dung and hair ſhred ſmall, till the maſs is ſufficiently 
tough; to which (if you pleaſe) may be added charcoal-duſt or 


brick-duſt well ſifted ; then prepare two coarſe moulds of 2 
gritty ſtone, the one concave, and the other convex, grind 


them one on another with wet fand between, till ſuch time as 


the one perfectly fits the other. By this means, a perfect ſphe- 
rical figure is acquired. et | 
This being done, extend the maſs prepared before on a ta- 


ble, by means of a wooden roller, till it be of a thickneſs pro- 
per for the nirrour; then ſtrew it with brick-duſt, to prevent 


its ticking, and lay it over the conyex mould, and fo you will 
obtain the form of the irrour. Bk 
. When this is dry, cover it with another lay of the ſame maſs; 


and when it is dry, take off each cover or ſegment of the hol- 


iow ſphere made of clay, and lay aſide the innermoſt of the 


two, and anoint the ſtones mould with greaſe prepared from 


Chalk and milk, and put the outward cover over it again. 
Laſtly, cover the joining with the ſame clay of which the co- 
ver is formed, and bind the whole mould together with iron 
wire, having cut two holes through the cover, the one for 
pouring in the melted matter of the i rour, and the other for 
the air to eſcape out at, to prevent the irrour from being 


ſpoiled wich bubbles. 18 : 
"MOUTH | to paint in miniature. Do it with vermilian mixed 
_ with hitte, and finiſh with carmine, which is to be ſoftened 
ke the other parts of the face, & c. and if the carmine does 
not prove dark enough for the purpoſe, mix biſtre with it: 
this is to be underſtood: of the corners between the lips, and 


particularly for ſome dark open mouths. 3 


NI. R. Signifies Mark Ravennate, or Ravignano, i. e. Mark 
of Ravenna, icholar to Mark Anthony Raimondi. 


M- S Signifies Martin de Secu, or Schonio, called by ſome 


Bonmar tine, and Albert Darer's maſter. 2 


ps Fro om «ac .. cu CC. 


MUS 

MUSES, they are reckoned rhe in number, viz. Calliope, 
Clio, Erato, Thalia, Euterpe, Melpomene, Terpſichore, Polyhym- 
nia; and Urania. | 

They are called Muſes (as Euſebius writes) of gepd 77 ung» 
j. e. to inſtruc, becauſe they teach the moſt haneſt and laud- 
able diſciplines. Ws SE ; : | 

Calliope, [of Kae good, and O voice, ] is repreſented in 
painting as a beautiful goddeſs, crowned with a coronet of gold; 
upon her left hand, garlands of bays in ſtore for the reward of 
poets; and in fer right hand three books, upon which are 
written Homerus, Virgilius, Ovidius. 

Clio, her name is taken from praiſe and glory, [of KA, gr. 
to celebrate] one of the nine muſes, taken for heroic poetry, 
is repreſented as a graceful matron, crowned with a coronet of 
bays, holding in her right hand a tru:npet, and in her left a 
Book, upon which may be written Hiſtoria. . 
Erato, is ſo called from Epos love, or Egg. gr. to love] one 
| of the nine muſes, fabled to be the preſident of lovers and amo- 

tous perſons; ſhe is repreſented as a woman of a ſweet and 
comely viſage, her temples adorned with myrtles and roſes, 


. bearing an heart with an ivory key, Cupid ſtanding by her ſide 
- winged, his bow and quiver at his back, and holding a lighted 
C torch. | p N 5 | | | | 
[ Thalia, [of 54 Oar, gr. to be green, or flouriſh] one of 
the nine nuſes, ſuppoſed to be the inventreſs of geometry and 
; husbandry, is repreſented as a lady of a ſmiling countenance, 
. and upon her temples a coronet of ivy, clad in a mantle of 
fo carnation, embroidered with ſilver twiſt, and golden ſpangles, 
m holding in her left hand a viſard; the ivy indicates, that ſhe is 
. miſtreſs of comical poetry. 5 5 > 
0- Eꝛuterpe, [is fo called of ;v well, and 7tpmuy to give delight,] 
on ſuppoſed to be the inventreſs and preſident of the mathematical 


ſciences, & c. is repreſented as a damſel of a chearful counte- 
nance, crowned with a garland of flowers, holding in each hand 
ſundry wind inſtruments. 5 EE. 
| Melpomene, [of u4amuai gr. to ſing,] one of the nine muſer, 
to whom the poets aſcribe the invention of tragedy, is repre- 
ſented like a virago, with a grave and majeſtick countenance, 
her head adorned with pearls, diamonds, and rubies ; holding in 
her left hand ſceptres with crowns upon them; other crowns 
and ſceptres lying at her feet, holding in her right hand a na- 
ked poinard, clad in a mantle of changeable crimſon. Her 
gravity befits tragick poetry. 8 5 
Terpfichore, [of Aoalis delectation, and ypeiz, gr. 2 dance] 
one of the nine muſes, to whom is attributed the invention of 
dancing and balls, is repreſented as a beautiful woman of a 
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chearful countenance, playing upon ſome inſtrument, havin 
upon her head a coronet of feathers of various colours; but 
chiefly green; in token of the victory which the Muſes obtained 
over the S) rens, &c. by ſinging. | 
Polyhymnia [of 772.95 and dee a hymn] one of the nine u 


Jes, ſuppoſed to be the preſident of hymns, ſongs, and muſick; 


her name denotes memery, to which rhetoricians are beholden; 
is repreſented as a beautiful woman cloathed in white, her hair 


diſhevelled, of an orient yellow, upon her head a garland of the 
choiceſt jewels, intermixed with flowers, and in her left hand a 


book, upon which may be written ſuadere. 
Urania, | of ovegvos, gr. heaven | one of the nine muſes, to 


whom is attributed the invention of aſtronomy, is repreſented 


as a beautiful lady, cloathed in a robe of azure, crowned with 
a coronet of bright ſt::5, holding in her right hand a celeſtial 


globe, and in her left a terreſtrial one; her name denotes hea- 


venly. | 
NG: To dye ſtuff a MUSK colour. 
For every pound of wool allow two ounces of alum, two 


ounces of copperas, and two ounces of tartar, two ounces of 


brown odd, and two ounces of madder, to finiſh it. 


Take again of brown wood, madder, and copperas, of each 


two ounces. d 
a Another * a piece of raſh. 
Take one pound of yell 


GIROLAMO MUTIANO da BRESCIA, born in the year 
1528, ſcholar of Romanin?, ſtudied Titian and Tad Zucchero, 
lived at Rome, excclied in hiſtory and landſcape, died in the 
year 1590, aged 62 years. 19 
of King James and King Charles IJ. he painted the pictures of 
thoſe two Kings. TY 3 . 

Some of his pictures have been taken for Van Dyc&'s, whoſe 


manner he imitared. His head is alſo to beſeen among thoſe 


of that great maſter,who painted his picture. — * | 

He had a penſion from King Charles J. being his majeity's 

principal painter; and upon Van Dyck's arrival in England, tho 

he loſt his place, yer his penſion was continued to his death. 
M. Z. ſignifies Martin Zinhius, i. e. Zaringeri, 1500. 


Xr War has marked his plates with a mole or a want- 
ep, | „ | 

* NAIADES [ſo called of yew, gr. to flow] are the nymphs 

of che floods, and are repreſented as beautiful damſels, ren 


ow wood, one pound of vitriol, and 
| halra pound of galls, and ſtir the ſtuff in it as uſual. 0 


Daniel MYTENS was a Dutch portrait- painter in the time 


mantles, girded about the waiſt, 


NEM 


hair tranſparent as cryſtal, their arms and legs naked, crowned 
with garlands of water creſſes, with red leaves; their actions 
are pouring water out of urns, Cc. 

NAPEA A, are nymphs. of the mountains [fo called of 
Nam the top of an hill, or woody valley, ] they are repre- 
ſented as daraſels with a ſweet and | 29 aſpect, clad in green 


eir heads adorned with gar- 
lands of honey-ſuckles, wild roſes, thyme, and the like, either 
dancing in a ring, making garlands, or gathering flowers. 

To paint the NARCISSUS, for all theſe flowers of the yel- 
low ſort, ſingle or double, firſt lay on: maſticot, then gamboge, 
and finiſh it by adding a little amber and biſtre; but the cup or 
bell in the middle are to be excepted, which are to be done 
with orpiment and gall-ſtone, and edged with vermilion and 
carmine. 8 

As for the white Narciſſus, cover them with white, and ſhade 
with black and white; except the cup or bell, which do with 
N and gamboge. 8 oo 

et the green be ſea-green, ſhaded with iris. 

N. B. ſtands for Nicholas de Bruyn. | 

N. B. L. F. ſtands for Nicholas Beatrici Lotharingius fecit. 

N. C. F. ſtands for Nicholas Chapron, a Frenchman, fecit. 
anno 1649 he engraved Raphael's galleries, painted in the Vatican. 

NEALING is a term uſed for the preparing ſeveral matters, 
- or baking them in an oven, or the like. See ANNEAL- 


Nealing of Glaſi is the baking of glaſs, to dry, harden, and 
give it the due conſiſtence, after it has been blown and faſhioned 
into proper works. 25 ; 

This is uſually performed in a kind of tower called a beer, 
built over the melting- furnace in a glaſs-houſe. 

Nealing of ſteel is the heating it in the fire to a blood- red 
heat; and then taking it out, and letting it cool gently of itſelf. 

| PETER VAN NELPE, an engraver of all 
Ne ſubjects uſed this mark. a 

NEMESIS, according to Pauſanias and Ammianus Marcel- 
lnus, was held to be the goddeſs of puniſhments, who chaſtiſes 
the offences and crimes of malefactors with pains and torments, 
according to their demerits and fins; and rewards the virtu- 
ous with honours and dignities: ſhe is ſaid to be the daughter 
of Fuſtitia, (who dwells and inhabits very ſecretly within the 
houſe of eternity, recording the offences of the wicked) and 
a moſt ſevere and cruel puniſner of arrogancy and vain- glory. 

Macrobius relates, that Nemeſis was adored among the /Zgyp- 
tians (under the name of Rbamnuſia) as the revenger and chief 
enemy of pride, infolence, and haughtineſs; and that ſhe had : 

| moi 


NI 


moſt ſtately and magnificent ſtatue of marble erected, and de- 


dicated to her. 
He deſcribes her with wings on her ſhoulders, and the rudder 
of a ſhip hard by her ſide; the herſelf ſtanding upright upon a 


round wheel, holding in her right hand a golden ball, and in 
her left a whip. She is alſo often painted holding the bridle of 


an horſe in one hand, and a ſtaff in the other. 
Anins Gellins tells us, that Chryſippus deſcribes her like a 


young virgin of a beautiful and modeſt countenance, with her 
eyes prying round about her; upon which account the ancients 


called her the all- diſcer ning lady. 

NEPTUNE was depicted by the ancients naked, with ſeve- 
ral countenances, ſometimes mild and pleaſant, at other times 
lowring and fad, and at other times with a mad and furious af- 
pect; ſtanding upricht in the bollowneſs of a great ſea-ſhell, 
holding in his hand a filver ttident or forked mace; drawn by 
two monſtrous horſe *s, Which from the middle downward 
have the ſhape of fiſhes. 

The variety of aſpects is given kim from the fea, becauſe that 
a: certain times ſnewech itlelf ſo, and the trident repreſents the 
three gulphs of the Mediterranean fea. 


Sometimes he is tepteſented with a thin vail, hanging over one 
of bis ſhoulders, of a terulean or blueiſh c. | 
Lutian deſcribes him with very long hair, hanging over his | 


ſhoulders, of a very dark colour. 


Alæartiauus deſcribes him of 2 greeniſn complection, wearing | 
2 Yr ite crown : alluding thereby to the ſpume and froth of the 


ſea. 


He is alſo painted with long hoary hair, clad in « mantle of | 
Wiaz, of ſea-green, frimmed with {ilver, riding in a Chariot of a | 
blue colour, or on 2 dolphin of a brown black colour, holding 


in = hand aver trident. 


o deſcribes him in a ſumptuous chariot, drawn by ſet 
1175 nen holding in one hand the reins of a bridle, in 


the other a whi 


ervius 2d Mer, 52 5 that all the gods of the ſea were 

for „ o 1rhſt part dracun in the ſhape of old men, with white and | 
to oary hairs, proceeaing from the froth or ſpume of the ſea. | 
NIGHT (the nicther of fieep and death) is repreſented by 
the ancients in the ſorm of an old woman, of a ſad counte. 
nance, having two large wings on her ſhoulders, coal black and 
foread abroad, as if ſhe ſoemed co offer at a flight, and drawn | 
in 2 chariot with wheels of ebozy, and clothed in an upper gar- 
ment of a deep black, ſported all over with ſilver ſpots; like | 


NITRE | 


ſtars. 
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 NITRE is a ſort of ſalt, thus called by the ancients ; but by 
the moderus more uſually falt-petre. 

Some authors ſay, that zitre was ſo called of Nitria, a Pro- 
vince of Egypt, where it was found in great abundance; they 
add too, that their zitre was of divers colours, viz. white, red, 
and vid; that ſome of it was cavernous like a ſpunge ; others 
cloſe and compact, others tranſparent like glaſs, and others ſcaly. 


Naturaliſts are not agreed whether our ſalt ꝓetre be the nitre | 


of the ancients. 
Moſt authors are of opinion that the ancient zitre was a mi- 
neral or foſſil; whereas our ſa/z-petre is artificial. Serapion ſays, 
that their mines of zitre were like thoſe of common falt, and 
that it was formed out of running water, congealed in its pro- 
grels into a fort of ſtone ; and that their zitre was of four kinds, 
diſtinguiſhed by che names of the countreys from whence ir 
came, viz. Armenian, Roman, African, called Aphronitron, 
and the Egyptian. I 
N. M. D. fignifies Nicholas Manuel de Berna, 1518. 
NOVEMBER is deſcribed [in Painting, &c. ] in a robe of 
changeable green and black; wearing on his head a garland of 
olives, together with the fruit on, holding in his right hand Sa- 
gittarius, and in his left bunches of parſnips and turnips. _ 
NUDITIES | iz painting and FE. wins, are thoſe parts of a 


parts where the carnation appears. . 
To die cloth or ſtuff a NUTMEG colour. 

Boil three pound of alum and half a pound of tartar for two 
bours, then take out the ſtuff and let it cool, and then add one 
t pound and a half of viſel w, or yellow flowers, three pounds 
of madder, and one pound of ga/ls.; put them all together into 
\o the kettle, and boil them for an hour and a half, and wind the 

ſtuff very cloſe upon the roller; and if it be red enough, take 
.it out and cool it ʒthen put in two pounds of copperas, and if you 
in can diflolve it with warm water, you may add a little more, 

then put in the cloth, letting it continue till it is enough, then 
ro nnſe it out as uſual. | 


Another of the ſame, wo 
Put two or three quarts of walnut-ſhells, or walnut- roots into 


and after a convenient time take them out and cool them, and 
make the ingredients boil again; then pur in the cloth again, 
and let it boil for half an hour; then take it out and cool it, 
and add to the liquor three pounds of adder, and one pound 


for an hour, then take out the cloth and cool it; then put into 
the kettle two pounds of copperas, ſtir it well about, and pur 


the 


reer 


human figure which are not covered with any drapery: or thoſe 


a copper, make it boil, and then put in the ſtuffs and rollers; 


of galls, putting them in together with the ſtuffs, let them boil 
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the cloth into the copper again, look well after the fire, and 


keep ſtirring the ſtuff about, till the colour is deep enough, then 


rinſe it out, &c. 
A Nutmeg or cinnamon colour. | 
Boil the ſtuff, with two pound of alum, and half a pound of 


| tartar, and ſome ſharplye, for an hour; then pour off the water 


and put freſh into the kettle, and make the floza of three pounds 


of madder, a ſufficient quantity of tartar-aſhes, three pound of 


of alder-bark; boil them together, and dye the cloth for an 

hour. | 1 5 
Some dye it pale; but if you would have it deeper, add two 

or three pounds of copperas, and the cloth will be of a very 

good nutmeg colour. | Oe 

5 Another. | 

Firſt boil alum and tartar, as for the red. dye, then half madder 


it, and add to the madder a quarter of a pound of galls to every 


fifteen yards of ſtuffs. 

You mult take care it be not at moſt above half dyed red;, 
and after that paſs it through the copperas till it is dark enough, 
then rinſe it, and after that paſs it through the ye/low dye, and 
it will be of a beautiful nutmeg colour. „ es 

MARIO NGZ ZI di FIORI, born in the year 1599, ſcholar 
to his uncle Tomaſo Salmi, lived at Rome, excelled in flowers, 
died in the year 72, aged 73 years. 


NYMPHS [are ſo called of yvpon, gr. bride] and is nothing 
elſe bur an allegory taken from the vegetative humidity which 
gives life to trees, herbs, plants and flowers, by which they grow 


and increaſe. | | | 

They are feigned to be the daughters of Oceanus, i. e. the 
Ocean, the morher of the floods, the nurſes of Bacchus, and 
Goddeſſes of the fields, who have the protection and charge of 


the mountains, herbs, woods, meadows, rivers, trees, and ge- 
nerally of the whole life of man. | 


NYMPHA DIANZX, Dianas nymphs, are repreſented 
ciothed in white linnen, to denote their virginity, and their 
garments girt about them ſo as to expreſs their hability and 


_ readineſs for hunting; their arms and ſhoulders naked, holding 
in their hands bows, and quivers on their backs. 


O. 


Ak s the mineral glebe, or earth dug out of mines 


ORE I to be purified, and the metalline parts procured, 

and ſeparated from the fame. _ 8 . 
The Ore is frequently called the mineral, and among the an- 

cients marcaſite; though the moderns affix another idea to 


OBE- 


as SS > token 
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OBEDIENCE is repreſented in painting, ec. by a pious, 
modeſt virgin, ſubmitting to a yoke, with the inſcription SAVE 
on it. 

The yoke and croſs import the difficulties that accompany 
this virtue, as SUAVE does the pleaſures reſulting from the 
practice when it is ſpontaneous. 

OBLIGATION is repreſented in painting, &c. by an armed 
man with two heads and four hands, to demonſtrate that a 
man obliged acts two parts, viz. to take care of himſelf, and 


to ſatisfy another; the hands and heads ſignify the dividing the 


thoughts and operations. | 
 OBSCURA CAMERA, ſee CAMERA. 

OBSCURA CLARO, fee CLARA. - 

OBSTINACY is repreſented in painting, &c. as a woman clad 
all in black, her head ſurrounded with a cloud, holding an aſs's 
head with both her hands. ” 

Black denotes obſtinacy, becauſe it will take no other colour, 
ſo an opinionative man will never be beat out of his error; 
the clouds denote the ſhort- ſight of the obſtinate, that makes 
them ſo ſtiff that they will look no farther; the aſs ſhews that groſs 
ignorance is the mother of it. . 


OCEANUS, the father of all the ſea-gods, was repreſented 


with the face of an old man, and a long white beard, drawn 


on 2 glorious chariot, accompanied and attended with a great 

company of nymphs. „„ e = 
OCTOBER is repreſented in painting in a garment of the 

colour of decaying flowers and leaves, and upon his head a gar- 


land of oak-leaves with the acorns ; holding in his right hand 


a ſcorpion, in his left a basket of ſervices, medlars, and cheſnuts. 
MAURO ODD, an engraver and painter of 
Parma, uſed this mark. 


OEC ONOMI is repreſented in painting and ſculpture, by 
a venerable dame, crowned with olive, a pair of compaſſes in 


her left hand, and a ſmall wand in her right, and a rudder of a 
ſhip by her ſide. Li OE 

The ſtick denotes the rule a man has over his houſe, the 
rudder the care a father ought ro have over his children, the 
olive garland the pains he ought to take in maintaining peace 
in his family, the compaſles prudence and moderation. 


OFFENCE is repreſented in painting, G'c. by a brutiſh | 


woman, her clothes ruſt coloured, with tongues, preſenting a 
piece at two dogs going to worry a hedgehog. 
The ruſt ſhews offence, the tongues that ſhe offends in words 


and deeds, the dogs and hedgehog, that thoſe that do hurt to 


others are hurt themſelves. 
| AA 
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nuts and linſeed-oil. 


OIL 
Hs to- OILS, the beſt that can be us d in painting are oil of 
Oil of ſpize, which is made of lavender-flowers, ſerves to 
make the colours run better, and renders the touching the pic- 
ture over again the more eaſy; it alſo takes off the glittering 
of a picture, and is proper ro do the fame by the filtb, and 
clean it: but the painter muſt have a care it does not take off 
the colour too. | | 7 

Oil of Turpentine, which is drawn from roſin, is good to 
touch a picture over again with; but eſpecially to mix with 
ultramarine and enamels; becauſe it helps ro ſpread them, and 
evaporates immediately. When the artiſt would make uſe of 
it, "tis not neceſſary, he ſhould make uſe much of other oil, 
which will only turn the colour yellow. 

Oil of nuts, is usd by painters boil'd up with the ſcum of 
lead, in which fiiver has been melted by a quick and great 
fire. Jo this is added an onion whole and peeled, which is 
taken out after it has boild. This takes away from the oil its 
greaſy quality. 


Oil of nuts, is alſo boil'd with powder of azure and enamel, 
which being bod, is let to ſtand a little, and then the top ta- 
ken off. This is us'd to temper white and the other colours, 


which the painters would have be kept clean. 8 
FAT OIL put linſced-oll into leaden- veſſels, made in the 


form of dripping-pans, ſo much as to be an inch deep: expoſe 


them to the ſun for fix months, till it becomes as thick as tur- 


fentine: the longer it ſtands, the farter it will be, and give to 


gold a greater gloſs. If it is almoſt as thick as butter, fo as 


you may in a manner cut it with a knife, it is excellent, and 
oOught to be carefully kept for ule. e 


To make DRYING OIL. 


Mix a quart of {zz{eed-oil, with three ounces of litharge of 
gold, and boil them for a quarter of an hour; but if you 


would have it more drying, boil it a little longer. But beware 
of boiling it to thick, ſo as not to be fit for uſe. 

2. Or thus. Take red-lead and umber in fine powder, half 
an ounce, linſeed-oil two pound, boil all as before; let it ftand 
for two days, and it wiil have a skin over it, then it is fit 
for utc. i 5 


: Oil of Turpentine . 
Is us'd to diſſolve the colours and make them ſpread the 

better, and to make the work dry the ſooner. | 5 
An experiment relating to oil-colours, of great uſe to travel. 


lers of fore kinds; to the chief officers of camps and armies, to 


This 


ſeamen aud ſiieh like, 


— — — — — 


my, 0 — , 
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This experiment is no other than a diſcovery of the way 
and myſtery of making oil-cloth, now uſed for hat-caſes, and 
that is this; take of drying oil, ſer it on the fire and diſſolve 
it in ſome good roſin, or (which is better, but dearer, gum- 
lack) and let the quantity be ſuch, as may make the oil thick as 
a balſam, for it muſt be ſo thin as to run about if ſpread upon 
a cloth. 7 

When the roſin or gums are diſſolved, you may either work 
it of itſelf, or add to it ſome colour, as verdigreaſe for a green, 
or umber for a hair colour, or indico and white for a light 
blue. „ LOR 

This varniſh, if ſpread on canvas, or any other linnen- cloth, 
fo that the cloth be fully drenched and intirely glazed over with 
it, and ſuffer d to dry thoroughly, is impenetrable for all man- 
ner of wet ; and if carriers and ſuch kind of perſons that are 
neceſſitated to travel in all manner of weathers, had but little 
light canvas cloaks made for them of ſuch cloth, and hats 
covered on the outſide withthe ſame, theſe cloaks and hats would 
ſecure them from wet as well as it they remain'd ſtill in their 
own houſes; for as I ſaid before, no wet will penetrate through 
it: four and twenty hours rain would make no more impreſ- 
ſion upon it, than if it had never rain'd. „„ 

The officers tents in an army or camp, if cover'd over 
with this varniſh'd cloth on the top, would preſerve them as 
ſecurely from all wer as the beſt houſes, and be as warm and 
dry; neither will there follow any great inconvenience in de- 
camping: for cloth ſo varniſh'd is almoſt as pliable as the na- 
ked cloth, and not very much more weighty, eſpecially if the 
varniſh be laid on plain, without any colour mixt with it; for 
that is both lighter and more pliable. Ty 

The ſame advantages may ſeamen reap by it, or any other 
perſons that mult neceſſarily attend in ſtorms and rain. 

A ſheep-skin boot well liquored with this varnith after the 
boot is made, and ſo thoroughly done over as to lie with a gloſs 


oO. 
on the outſide, ſhall endure more wet than the beit neat's-learier 


boot, being alſo much more pliable, eaſy and light, the fam? 
may be ſaid of ſhoes in great part. ts e 
The great reaſon why the oil-hat-caſe has not been more of- 
ten in uſe, is by reaſon of the difficulty required to form it in- 
to garments ; and then the very hat-caſes themſelves do let wa- 
ter in at the ſeams: bur this varniſh being laid on in the {earns 
after the garments are made, does fo intirely ſecure every part, 
2 there's no poſſibility or place for the wet's admittance. 
The ſame may be of advantage to abundance of other hu- 
mane neceſſities, too long here to enumerate ; and for ſecu- 
ting any kind of timber-work, ir. equals panting with colours 
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in oil, and much more eaſy to attain; for linſeed-oil and ro- 
{in are much more eaſily melted together by boiling, than co- 
lours can any ways be ground; and being of the conſiſtence of 


a balſam, works delicately with a b:uſh, and of itſelf, without 


the addition of colours, bears a body ſufficient to ſecure all 
manner of timber work-equal ro moſt oil colours. 

In the working of it there's no great skill required, if you 
can but uſe a painter's bruſh ; only let the matter you lay it on 
be memes xn drerich'd, that the outſide may be glazed with it : 
if you deſire a colour on the outſide, you ned only grind a 
colour with the laſt varniſh you lay on. 

PAINTING zz OIL. The ancients, as is ſaid elſewhere, knew 
nothing of the art of painting in oi; bur it was found out 


and practis'd by a Flemiſh painter in the fourteenth century. 


It may be truly ſaid, that painting then receiv'd a very great 


improvement, and a wonderful conveniency; for by this means 


the colours of a picture keep a long while; and a luſtre and 
union are added to them of which the antients were ignorant, 


whatever varniſh they made uſe of to ſpread over their 


painting; and yer all this ſecret that lay hid ſo long, conſiſts 


in nothing but in grinding the colours wich oil of nuts, or lin- 
ſfeed-oil. - | | | 


*Tis true this fort of work is very different from Freſco and 
Diſtemper; for the oil not drying ſo ſoon, the work muſt be 


touch'd over ſeveral times. But then on the other hand the 


painter has the advantage of more time to finiſh his picture, 


and touch over again all the parts of the figures, which he that 


works in Diſtemper and Freſco has not. . 5 
The oil alſo gives the work a greater force, becauſe the 
black becomes more black, when tis tempered with oil, than 
when "tis rempered with water. 3 5 
All the colours run better together, are more ſoft, more de- 


licate and more agreeable, there being an union and tenderneſs 


in this manzer, Which is not in any other. 


One may paint in oil againſt walls, on wood, on cloth, on 


ſtones, and all forts of metal. 
The thing on which the painter intends to paint muſt in the 

firſt place be prepared by a primer, as the artiſts call it; which 

, eems to make the ground, and renders the field very equal and 
moorh. _ | „ . 

If he is to paint againſt a wall, when it is very dry, he muſt 

lay on two or three layers of boiling hot oil, and that as often 


as he thinks requiſite, even till he perceives the plaiſter to be 


greaſy, and will imbibe no more oil. 4 
He then takes white-chalk, red-oaker and other earths, and 
grinds them to a conliſtence, of which he lays a layer on = 
| wall; 


F 
wall; when that is dry, he deſigns his ſübject, and afterwards 


paints upon it, mixing a little varniſh among his colours, that 


he may not be oblig d to vatniſh them when painted. 

Some prepare the wall after another manner to dry it the 
more, that the moiſture may not make the colours ſcale off; 
as it often happens by the oil's oppoling it, and hindring its co- 
ming out; to prevent this, they make a plaiſter of lime and 
marble duſt, or a cement of pounded tiles, which they beat 
with a trowel to fine it, and then lay on the linſeed-oil with a 
great bruſh. EF 

After this they prepare a compoſition of Greek pitch, maſtich 
and varniſh, which they boil together in an earthern pot, and 
then ſpread it over the wall with a bruſh, and chafe it in with 
a hot trowel, to extend and ſmooth it the better ; afterwards 
they lay on chalk, red-oaker, &c. as above-mentioned, before 
they deſign any thing. Se : 

Some have ſtill another way, they make a plaiſter of lime- 
mortar with a cement of zile and ſand, and when that is 
dry, they make another of lime and cement well ſifted, and 
droſs of iron, as much of the one as of the other; all which 


| being well pounded and incorporated 1 with whites of 


eggs and linſeed-oil, they make the 
world. 1 5 . 
But you muſt not fail to take care, not to leave the plaiſter, 
while it is freſh laid on, nor till well ſpread all over with the 
trowel, and ſmooth every where; for otherwiſe it will cleave 
in ſeyeral places. J 5 
When it is dry, they lay on the colours as before mentioned. 
When the painter would paint upon wood, he firſt bruſhes 


neſt plaiſters in the 


| it very well with a bruſh, and then lays on a layer of white, 


tempered with paſte, before he covers it with oil. But now 
cloth is moſt made uſe of, eſpecially for large pictures, by rea- 
ſon of their more eaſy carriage from one place to another than 
wood, which is heavy, and beſides apt to crack. 

Painters generally chuſe ticbing or the ſmootheſt cloth they 
can get; and when tis well ſtretch'd upon a frame, they lay 
on a layer of paſte-water, and then rub it over with a pu- 
mice- ſtone to take off the knots. . 5 

The paſte- water ſerves to ſmooth down all the little threads 
in the cloath and fill the little holes, that the colours may not 
paſs over then. 5 © Os 
When the cloth is dry, they lay on a colour that will not 
kill the other colours, as red-oaker, which is a natural earth of 
ſubſtance, and with which they ſometimes mix a little white- 
lead, that it may dry the ſooner. 
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they pleaſe, they have a great knife for 
that purpoſe. 
When it is dry, they rub it over again with a pumice- ſtone to 
ſmooth it; then if they pleaſe, they lay another layer com- 
pounded of whzirze-lead, and a little of the black of coal, to 
make the ground greyiſb; and in both ways they put on as 
little colour as they can, that the cloath may not break, and the 
colours, that are to be laid on upon it, may keep the better. 
If the primed cloath is not thus at firſt oiled, but the pain- 
ter falls to painting at once, the colours will look better and 
remain more beautiful. = 
In ſome pieces of Titian and Paulo Veroneſe, tis obſerv'd 
that their firſt lay was of diſtemper, on which they afterwards 


painted with oil colours; by this means their works look'd the 
more lively and freſh: for the diſtemper attracted and imbib'd 


the oil that was in the colours, and was the caule that they 


remain'd the more beautiful, the oil taking off a great deal of 


their vivacity. 


For which reaſon thoſe who would have their pieces keep 


freſh, make uſe of as little oil as they can, and keep their co- 
Jours the firmer, by mixing with them a little oa of ſpite, which 
ſoon evaporates, but ſerves to make them run the better, and 
renders them more pliable in working. | 


Another cauſe of colours loſing their beauty, is when the 
painter works them too much in mixing them; for being jum- 


bled together, they change and corrupt one another, and take 


a vay their vivacity: wherefore he mult be careful to uſe them 


properly, and lay the colours each in its place, without min- 
cling chem too much with the pencil or bruſh; alſo not to 
temper adverſe colours tog2ther, as blacks with others; par- 
ticularly 
poſtible. 


And when he would give the more force to his work, he 
ſhoauld ſtay till it is dry, to touch it over again with colours 


that will not damnify the others. . 
It is a conliderable thing towards the preſervation of the 
beauty of their pictures: for there have been ſome which have 


been much upon the caſe}, and yet the colours have not been 


laſting, becauſe. thoſe who us'd them, work'd and jumbled 


them too much together with the bruſh and pencil, thro? too 
much Fire. 8 5 5 | 

Thoſe who paint with judgment, lay them on with leſs pre- 
cipitation, put them thicker, cover and recover their carna- 


tions ſeveral times, which the painters call well-kneading. 


As 


This colour is firſt ground with nut or linſeed-oil, and to lay 
It on of what thickneſs 


 ſmoak-blaiks; but ro uſe them apart as much as 
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As for painting the cloth at firſt with a lay of diſtempers 
tis true that is not often done, becauſe it may then ſcale, and 
will not roll up but with difficulty: for which reaſon painters 
have been contented to put on a lay of colours in oil; but 
when the cloth is good and very fine, the leſs colour that is 
put on it in priming it is the better, and the 1 muſt al- 
ways be careful that his oil and colours be good. I 

When a painter is to work on metal, marble, or any other 
ſtone, he need only lay on a thin /ayer of colours before he 


deſigns any thing, and not at all on the ſtones where he would 

have the ground appear, as on marble when it is of an extra- 
d | ordinary colour. | 
All the colours us d in Freſco are good in oil, except lime- 
5 | FF white and marble duſt; bur what follows may be made uſe of. 


White-lead, taken from common lead that has been buried. 
After it has lain in the ground ſeveral years, ſcales come upon 
the lead, which changes colour and turns to a beautiful white: 
| tho! this white ſubſiſts in painting, yet it has a very bad quality; 
but the oi“ corrects it by grinding it on a ſtone. 
Ceruſs, is alſo the ruſt of lead, but fouler. 
Maſticot, yellow and white, is made of lead calcinated. 
Red-arſenick, is us d with calcinating and without: to calcine 
| It, it is put into an iron box, or in a pot well ſtop'd : but 
few people calcinate it, or indeed uſe it; becauſe the vapour is 
mortal, and *tis very dangerous to make uſe of it. 
| Red-lead, taken out of lead-mines, is not much us'd, becauſe 
it is an enemy to other colours. 5 1 

Vermilion, taken out of ſilver mines, it being a mineral, does 
not keep its colour in the air. 5 . . 
| Lake, which is made of cochineal or Brazile wood, or other 
| woods, there being ſeveral kinds of it, does not keep in the 
Ar. „ 
| deer and aſb-greens, are ſeldom made uſe of but in 
andskKips. | 

Indi, is alſo us'd in skies and draperies; when it is well 
4d, it keeps beautiful a long time: too much oil muſt not be 
mixt with it; lay it a little brown, becauſe it is apt to change; 
t is made uſe of in painting with ſucceſs, it being good for 
VVV 5 FL 
The Avignion grain, which is tempered and boil'd ; then 
the aſhes of vine-twigs or chalk are thrown in, to give it a ſub- 
tance, as is done in lake, and after that it is all ſqueez'd thro* 
ine lawn. | | 

Smoke-black, which if a bad colour; but eaſy to paint black 
&aperies. | | | | | 
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Bone-black and burnt-ivory, which according to Pliny was 


invented by Apelles. | | 
Verdegreaſe, 1s the plague of all colours, and enough to ſpoil 
2 whole picture, if the leaſt part of ir enters into the priming 
of the cloth; yet *tis a beautiful and an agreeable colour. 
ws PAINTING in OIL, and the materials. 
1. Painting in oil, is the ſame as that of limning before- men- 


tioned, perform'd with colours made up or tempered with oil. 
2. The materials us d in this art, are chiefly ſeven; 1. che 


eaſel; 2. pallet; 3. the ſtraining-frame; 4. the primed-cloth 
5. pencils ; 6. the N 7. colours. = q 


3. The eaſel, is a frame made of wood, (much reſembling 


a ladder, with flat ſides and full of holes, to put in two pins to 
fer the ſtraining- frame and cloth upon, either higher or lower 
at pleaſure, being ſomething broader at the bottom than at the 
top) on the backſide of which is a ſtay; by! which the eaſel 
may be ſet either the more ſloping or more upright. 

4. The pallet, is a thin piece of wood (either of pear or 
walnut-tree) about a foot in length, and ten inches in breadth, 
in almoſt an oval form, at the narroweſt end of which is an 
hole, to put in the thumb of the left-hand, near which there is 
a notch cut, that the pallet may be held in the hand. The uſe of 
this is to hold and temper the colours upon, 

5. The ſiraining-frame, made of wood, on which the 
primed cloth, that is to be painted upon, is faſtened with 
nails. Theſe frames ought to be of ſeveral ſizes, according to 
the ſize of the cloth. . . | 

6. The primed cloth, is that which is to be painted upon, 
and 15.20 Be prepara as follows . 

Take good canvas, and firſt ſmooth it over with a ſleek-ſtone, 

ſixe it over with good ſize and a little honey, and let it ſtand to 
dry; then lay it over once with whiting and ſize mix'd with a 
little honey, and the cloth is prepar'd: on this you. may firſt 
draw the picture with a coal, and afterwards lay in the colours. 
Where by the way you-may take notice, that the uſe of honey 
is fo, prevent it from cracking, peeling or breaking out. 
7. Pencils of all ſizes, from a pin to the bigneſs of a finger, 
which are call'd by ſeveral names; as Durch quill fitched and 
pointed; gooſe quill fitched and pointed; ſwan quill fitched and 
pointed; jexvelling pencils and briſtle pencils, ſome in quills, 
_ ſome in tin-cafes, and ſome in ſticks. | 
8. The fay or molſtich, is a ſtick of Brazile wood, (or the 
like) in length about a yard, having a ſmall ball of cotton at 
one end of it, fix d hard in a piece of leather, about the ſize 
of a cheſnut, which is to be held in the left-hand while you 
= are 


OIL 
are working, and laying the end which hath the leather ball, 
upon the cloth or 5 1 you may reſt your right arm upon it. 

e 


9. The colours are in number ſeven, as has been ſaid elſe- 
where, viz. white, black, red, green, yellow, blue and brown. 

Of which ſome may be tempered upon the pallet at firſt, ſome 
muſt be ground, and then tempered, and others muſt be burnt, 
ground, and laſtly tempered. 1 

10. As for the ſize, for ſizing the primed cloth; 

Boil glue well in fair water till it be diſſolv d, and it is made. 

11. To make the whiting for the ground of the cloth; 

Mix ground whiting with the ſize, and with it white the 
cloth or board, (being firſt made very ſmooth) and dry them, 
then do them over again a ſecond or a third time. Afterwards 
ſcrape them ſmooth, and lay it over with white-lead tempered 
with oil. & 

12. To keep the colours from skinning over; 

Oil colours, if they ſtand but a little time before they are 
10d, will have a skin grow over them; which may be pre- 
vented by being put into a glaſs, and putting the 87% three or 
four inches under water, and then they will never thin nor d. 

13. To cleanſe the grinding- ſtone and pencils; N 

Grind curriers ſhavings upon the grinding- ſtone, if it be Fe 
22 afterwards crumbs of bread, and they will fetch off all the 


The colours in general, and their ſugnification. 
1. The chief whites for painting in oil, white-lead, ceruſs 
and ſpodium. 8 | 5 85 | 
2. The chief blacks, are ſamp-black, ſea-coal-black, ivory- 
black, charcoal and Colen's earth. 5 LD 
3. The chief reds, are vermilion, cinnabar, lake, red-lead, 
Indian-red, ornotto. - : 
4. The chief greens, are verdegreaſe, terra-vert, verditer. 
5. The chief yellows, are pink, maſticote, Engliſh-oker, ſpruce- 
oker and orpiment. 8 I 
k 5 The chief blues, are blue bice, indico, ultramarine and 
malt. | le ee | | 
| . The chief browns, are Spaniſh-brown, and burnt ſpruce 
umber. e : . 


8. The following colours need not be ground at all, but 


only tempered with oil upon the pallet, viz. lamp-blach, ver- 
diter, bice, vermillion, orpiment, maſticot, ſinalt, ultramarine. 

9. Theſe colours following are to be burnt and ground in 
oil; ceruſs, oker, ivory, umber. | 


e | 10. All 


And as for hour pencils, dip them in oil of turpentine, and 
| ſqueeze them between your fingers, and they will come very clean. 
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QO1L 
10. All the reſt are to be ground with /izſced oil, except 
white-lead when it is us'd for linnen, which then is to be 
ground with walnut-oil, becauſe the linſeed- oil will make it 
turn yellow. 
As to the nature and ſigniſication of COLOURS. 
| Black, ſignifies wiſdom, ſobriety and mourning. = 
Red, ſignifies juſtice, vertue and defence. 
Flame-colour, beauty and deſire. 
Maidens-bluſb, envy. 
Fleſb- colour, ſignifies laſciviouſneſs. 
Carnation, craft, ſubtilty and deceit. 
Green, ſignifies hope. 
Graſs-green, youth, youthfulneſs and rejoicing. 
Tellow, ſignifies jealouſy. 
Perfect yellow, joy, honour, and greatneſs of ſpirit. 
Lemon-colour, allo ſignifies jealouſy. 
Gold-colonr, avarice. 
Straw-colorr, ſignifies plenty. 
Orange-tauney, fignifies pride, alſo integrity. 
Tawney, ſignifies forſaken. 
Blue, ſignifies true faith and continued affections. 
Axure, ſignifies conſtancy. 
Violet-colour, ſignifies a religious mind. 
| Willow-colour, | lignifies forſaken. 
Poppinjay-green, wantonneſßz. 
Purple, ſignifies fortitude. 
Os firnifies 2 . 
Mi k-white, ſigniſies innocency, urit 5 truth, integrit | ; 
The white, black, red and , are , held Fn 2 
in the church of Rome. | 
M bite is worn on the feſtivals of the Virgin Mary, ſaints, 1 1 
cConfeſſors and angels, to intimate their innocency. 
Bs on the ſolemnities of the 8 888 and martyrs of Feſus | of \ 
Chr: 
Black in Lent, and other faſting-day 8. | 
' Green is worn between the E, and gepruageſi ma, and it f 


between Pentecot and Advent. all 
The fitting the colours for painting. | bl 
1. Diſpoſe the ſeveral colours upon the pallet, at convenient 
diſtances the one from the other, that they may not intermix: 1 


firſt lay on the vermilion, then the lake, then the burnt oker, I uh. 
then the Indian-red, pink, umber, black and ſinalt in their or- 
der. And lay the white next to your thumb, becauſe that is 
us'd the ofineſt ; for all the ſhadows are to be OE with Frags 


EP: GS 


2. lite 


T 


d 


O1 L 

2. To temper theſe colours for various complexions, do a 
follows : | N 5 
Take one dram of white, two drams of vermilion, of lake 
the ſame quantity, temper them together, and lay them aſide 
for the deepeſt carnation of the face; to part of the aforeſaid 
mixture, put a little more white for a light carnation; and to 
part of that put more white (which temper on the pallet) for 
the lighteſt colour of the face. Ts 

3. The faint ſhadows for a fair complexion. 


Take /nalt and a little white for the eyes; to part of that 
| add a little pin, and temper by itſelf, for faint greeniſh ſha- 


dows in the face. 
4. The deep ſhadows for the face 5 
Take cinnabar, lake, pink and black, of each a ſufficient 


quantity, and temper them together; if the ſhadows ought to 


be redder than what you have tempered before, add more 


late; if yellower, add more pin; and if bluer or greyer, add 
more black; and then will the paller be fitted wich colours. 


| 7 For a brown or ſwarthy complexion. 


The ſingle colours being laid on the pallet as before, and 
| tempered to the white lake and vermilion, put a little burnt 
| oker for a taune); and for heightening, add ſome yellow 
| oker, juſt enough to change the colour and no more; the 
| faint and deep ſhadows are the ſame as are mentioned before. 


6. For a ?awney complexion, the colours are the ſame with 


the former; but the ſhadows are different, which muſt be 
made of burnt oker and umber, (which will ſcent well.) If the 
| ſhadows be not yellow enough, add a little pin to it. 


7. For a black complexion. 


The dark ſhadow: are the ſame as before; but for heigh- 

| tening, take white, blac*, lake and burnt oker, in tempering 
| of which, put in the white by degrees, till you come to the 
lighteſt of all. . 


Where you are to obſerve, that the ſimple colours that were 


at firſt laid on the pallet and tempered, ſerve for ſhadows for 
all complexions; and that all deepenings ought to be with 


black, lake and pint terapered together. | 
Oil colours for LANDSKIP. 

white. „ ä 
For a ſad green, uſe indico and pink, heightened with maſticot. 
For ſome trees, uſe lake, umber and white; for others char- 


wal and white; for others, amber, black and white, with forme. 


green; and ſometimes lake or vermilion, wich other colours. 
For wood, uſe lake, umber and wiite, mixing ſomcumes a 
little green withal. I | 


For a light green, uſe pink and maſticot, heightened with 
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As for wood colours, they are compounded either of ame » | 


and white, charcoal and white, ſea-coal and white, umber, 

black and white, or with ſome green added: to which you 
may add ſometimes a little /ake or vermilion, as in the barks 

of trees. 5 

For a red si, uſe lake and white; and for ſun- beams or 
yellow clouds at ſun- riſing or ſetting, uſe maſticot and whire. 

For an ezure sky, which ſeems a-far off, uſe oil. ſinalt or 
bice, tempered with linſeed- oil; but theſe muſt not be ground, 
for ſmalt or bice utterly loſe their colour in grinding. 

For a night-s&y, or clouds in a ſtorm, uſe indico deepned 
with black, and heightened with white. | 2, 

For fire, where you would have it reddeſt, lay red-lead and 
vermilion tempered together; where it is blue, lay oil-ſmalt 
and white-lead ; where it is yellow, take maſticot, and work it 
over in certain places, where you would have it ſhine moſt, 
with vermiliouuSn. | | 

Of Colours for GARMENTS #n the general. 

For black, let the dead-colour be lamp-blacł and verdegreaſe, 
and when it is dry, go over it with ivory-blact; but before the 
ſecond going over, heighten it with whize. 

For a ſad red, uſe Indiau-red, heightened with white. 
For a /ight red, uſe vermilion, and glaze it over with /ake, 
and heighten it with whizte., : „„ 

For a ſcarlet, uſe vermilion, and deepen it with /ake or In- 
diau- red. „„ 45 1 8 = 

For blue, uſe iudico and white; firſt lay the white, and then 
the iudico mix'd with white, then deepen it with indico, and 
when dry glaze it with altramarine, which will never fade. 

Smalt will turn black, and bice will turn green. 

For green, ule bice and pink, deepen it with indico and pink, 
and heighten it with maſticoz. F; ᷑ Td 

| For a ſad green, uſe indico and pink. 

For a ligbt green, mix pink and maſticot. 

For a graſs-green, mix verdegreaſe and pink. 

For a hare-colour, uſe amber and white for the ground; am- 

ber and black for the deeper ſhadows; amber and Engliſb ober 
for the meaner ſhadows; and white and Engliſh oker for the 
Wo,, 1 
For yellow, uſe maſticot, yellow-oker, umber; lay umber in 
the darkeſt places; oer and white in the mean or middle place; 
and maſticot and white in the lighteſt places. | 
For orange-colour, lay the lighteſt parts with ved-lead and 

_ (v21ze, the deeper parts with /ake; and if there be occaſion, 

| heighten it with white, and the mean parts with redlead alone. 


of 


HH. 
Of OIL colours for VELVET. 


1. For black velvet, uſe lamp-black and verdegreaſe for the firſt 


ground; when that is dry, temper up ivory- black and werde- 


| greaſe, and ſhadow with whire-lead mix'd with lamp-black. 


2. For red velvet, uſe vermilion, and ſhadow it with Spaniſb 


; brown, and where you would have it darkeſt, ſhadow it with 
ſea-coal-black and Spaniſh brown, dempered with the aforeſaid 


colours; let it be dry, and then gloſs it over with Jake. 
3. For a crimſon or carnation velvet, uſe vermilion, with 


| which mingle white-lead at pleaſure. 


4. For a green velvet, uſe lamp-black and white-lead, and 


| having worked it like a ruſſet velvet, let it dry; then draw it 
| over with verdegreaſe mix d up with a little pinł. 
J. Fora ſea-green velvet, uſe verdegreaſe alone, and lay it 
| over with ruſſet. FD, 


6. For a graſi-green velvet, put to it a little aſticot, and 


| ſhadow theſe greens with ruſſet, which you ſhould lay accord- 
ing to the deepneſs of the green. 


7. For a hair-colour velvet, uſe ground umber alone, and 


where you would have it brighteſt, heighten it with ſome 
| white-lead about the folds; either lighten or darken with white- 
| lead and umber. = 


8. For blue velvet, uſe ſmalt tempered alone. 5 
9. For yellow velvet, uſe maſticot and yellow oker, and where 


| you would have it darkeſt, ſhadow it with zmber. 


10. For aſb-colour velvet, uſe charcoal, black and white-lead, 


12 lighten with white-lead: a colour like to a dark ruſſet will 
be an aſh-colour. | = 


11. For a tawny coloured velvet, uſe Spaniſh-brown, white- 


| lad and lamp-black, with a little verdegreaſe for ſhadowing 


| Where need is; and when dry, gloſs its over with late and a 
| little red-lead. LR. 


12. For purple velvet, uſe ſmalt and lake, of each a like 


| quantity, temper them up (either light or deep, as you pleaſe) 
with white-lead, 
| Take notice that in painting velvet, you muſt at firſt work 
it ſomewhat ſad, and afterwards give it a ſudden brightneſs. 


To dye ſtuff, &c. of an OLIVE colour. 


This muſt be ordered as the brimſtone yellow, after whic 


| prepare ſuds of galls and copperas (but not pda through 
| which paſs the ſtuffs two or three times, accordi 

would have the dye lighter or deeper, and it will produce an 
olive colour. Bs. 


ng as you 


ISAAC OLIVER was a famous limner, who flouriſhed a- 
bout the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth. He was 


eminent both for hiſtory and face-painting, many pieces of 


which 
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A 
which were in the poſſeſſion of the late Duke of Norfolk ; an! 
being a very good deligner, his drawings were finiſh- -d 0 3 
migh:y perfection; ſome of them being admirable copys after 
Parmeggiano, &c. He received ſome light in that art from 
Frederico Zucchero, who came into Ez gland i in that rein. He 
was very neat and curious in his limuings, as may be ſeen by 
jeveral hiſtory-peices of his in the queen's cloſet. He was 
ww N a very good oil-painter in little. 

He died . becween fifcy and ſixty, in King Chavles.] time, 
| 5 was buried in B/ack-fryars, where there was a monument 


ſet op for him, with his buſto; all which has been deſtroyed 


by fue. - 

| "PET ER OLIVER was fon of the before-mention'd, who 
had inſtiucted him in his art; he became exceeding emi- 
nent in miniature, inſomuch that he out did his father in por. 
traits. He drew King James I. Prince Henry, Prince Charles 


and moft of rhe court at that time. He lived to near lixry, 


and was buried in the ſame place with his father about ihe 


"me 166 x. 

ONYX a precious tone, accounted a ſpecies of Opal. 

Its colgurs ae uſually white and black, which appear as di- 
ſtinct as if laid on by art. 

There are ſome brought from Arabia mix'd with a oreyith 
bue; which after taking off one lay or row, ſhew another 
underneath of a difterent colour. 

OPAL, is a precious ſton? of various colours: in it are ſeen 
| the red of the ruby, the purple of the amethyſt, the green of 

the em-rald; belides yellow, and ſome black and white. 
Wen this fone is broke K moſt of theſe colours diſappear; 
which is a ſign that they on!y ariſe by deltec from one or 
two of the principal ones. 

[tz for nis always either round or oval; its prevailing co- 
Jour white. The diverſity of its colours makes it almoſt of 
equal value with the ſapphire or ruby _ 

Tater er affirms, that there are mines of Opal in Turi); 


other authors tell us, it is produc'd in Bohemia, Hungary 


Arabia, Egypt. 

Pliiny among the ancie 55 and Porta and Albertus among 
the w o Jerns, are very large upon the vertues of the Opal, the 
antienis call it pros, from its promoting love and good - will 
Artificial OPAL. M. Colepreſs gives us an account of the 


manner of counterfeiting Opah as practis d at Haerlem in Hol- 
(ind, and is as follows: 


When the compoſition is melted, they take out ſome on the 
point of an iron rod; which being cool'd either in the air or 
water, is coloutlels and pellucid; but being put Mito the mouth 

of 


and 


DF DS 


| of the furnace by the ſame rod, and theſe turned by the hand 
for a little ſpace, hath its little bodies fo variouſly poſited in 
| various parts of the ſame piece, that the light falling on them, 
| being variouſly modified thereby, repreſents the ſeveral co- 
| Jours, ſeen in the natural Opal. | 


He ſays the counterfeit Opal is very lively, and thinks it is 


| only 1 by degrees of heat, which produce the colours; 
that the colours may be deſtroy d and reſtor'd, according 
to the various motions of its particles by heat. 
OPINION, fays Hippocrates, reſembles a young woman not 
| altogether ſo fair and lovely as Truth; yet not deform'd, or ill- 
| proportioned ; being rather impudent, than modeſtly bold in 
| her demeanour, with her hand {tretched forth to take whatſo- 
| cver is offered and preſented to her. 
| OPINION, is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a woman 
in a genteel garb, neither handſome nor disfigured, but ſeems 
| daring and bold, ready to fly in one's face, upon every thing ſhe 


fancies is miſrepreſented; and therefore has wings on her hands 


and ſhoulders. Her face ſhews that there is no opinion bur 


may be maintained and embraced, nor any ſo well grounded but 
| may be diſliked. | 


£4 1 Martianus, (the wife of Saturn) is repre- 
TELLUS I ſented as an old woman of a large body, and 


| continually bringing forth children, with which ſhe is encom- 
| paſſed or beſet round, clad in a green veſtment, with a veil 
over all. her body, ſpotted with divers colours, and wrought 
| with a vaſt number of knots, and ſet with all ſorts of gems 


and metals. _ : 


She was alſo repreſented in the form of an antient woman, 


| having her head encompaſe'd with ears of corn, holding in her 
band a poppy-head ; drawn in a chariot by two fierce and un- 
| tamed dragons. Es 


The Earth, is alſo call'd Ceres, which has been painted by 


many, holding torches, lights and firebfands in her hand. And 


ſometimes in a long green mantle. . _ 
Iſdorus relates, that this goddeſs was painted with a key in 
one of her hands, which intimates that the bowels of the earth 
ae lock'd up in the winter-time by the cold; which are un- 
bck'd again at the approach of ſpring and ſummer. | 
Varron (from Boccace) deſcribes Ops or Tellus thus ; ſhe is, 
lays he, crown'd with a crown, carv'd or engraven with ca- 
tles and towers; clad in green raiment overſhaded with 
boughs: holding in one hand a ſceptre, and in the other a ball 
or globe; and her chariot has four wheels, drawn by four 


lions. ' 


ORD 
By the crown, is ſignified the habitation of the earth; | y the 


greenneſs and boughs, the encreaſe of the earth; by the ſceptre 
the kingdoms and governmient of the world; by the Ag the 


roundneſs of it ; by the chariot, the continual motion, change and 


alteration of things; by the lions, #he wiſdom and ſtrength of 


mankind, by which affairs are carried on and manag d. 
| rok ORANGE COLOUR. 

An orange-colour for waſhing prints is made by laying ona 
teint of Gamboge, and over that ſome minium or red-lead 
waſh'd and rendred fine and fit for uſe; it not being fine 
enough to paint with, as it is bought at the ſhops; and beſides, 
it will change or turn black, after a few weeks, if it be not 
refin'd; but if it be well prepar'd, will be very laſting and 

beautiful. . „ . 
But this you may take notice of, that an ounce will not pro- 


duce above 20 grains of a good colour, to ſtand the teſt of 


painters. | 
l This colour may be mix d with gamboge, upon a white 
Dutch tile, to render it of the teint you would have it, either 
fofter or ſtronger; or the gamboge may be glaz d over and 
ſtrengthened with the tincture of /affroz, which will make it 
glare into a ſtrong orange. See MINIUM. 
Some may think it ſtrange, that as for orange colours [ 
mention thoſe deep forts tending to purples: but I mention 


not appear with any brightneſs. 8 
* ORANGE colbur. 


To dye SILK. an 


Firſt, lay the white ſilk in alom-water, in the ſame manner 
as the yellow, then take the eighth part of a pound of 0 
leans, diſſolve it in water for the ſpace of one night, add to it 
one ounce of pot-aſhes, boil it for half an hour, then add an 
ounce of beaten turmerich; ſtir it very well, let it ſtand 2 
little while, and then put in the alomed ſilk, and let it remain 


there, one, two or three hours, according as you would have 


the colour, light or dark; rinſe it in fine ſoap-ſuds, till 'ts 


perfectly clean, then beat and dry it. 
ORDONNANCE I | # painting] 
ORDINANCE 


reſpect to the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; as th 

groups, maſſes, ws (+ aſpects, &c. EY FEES 
DONNANCE is comprix'd in the fol- 

| | lowing rules. — | 

In the Ordonnance, there are three things to be regarded, 

viz. the place or ſcene where; the diſtribution how; and the 


The doctrine of O 


contraſt. 


them as ſhades; and without which, the orange or red could i 


is usd for the diſpoſition 
of the parts of a painting, either with 


4 
£ 
* — 


; ORD 
e | As to the firſt, regard is be had as to the diſpoftion of 
things to ſerve as a ground-work ; and to the plan and poſition 
1d of bodies: under the former of which, comes firſt landskip, 
of whether an uninhabited place, where there is a full liberty of 
* repreſenting all the  extravagancies of nature; or inhabited, 
| where the _ of cultivation, &c. muſt be exhibited. See 
12 # LANDSEKIP. 425 
d 2. The building, whether ruſtic, wherein the painter's fancy 
ne is at liberty: or regular, wherein the orders are to- be nicely 
88 attended to. | | Si 5 
ot 3. The mixture of both; in which it is a maxim to com- 
nd poſe in great pieces, and to make the ground- plot big enough; 
to neglect ſome little places, in order to beſtow more on the 
o- whole maſs; and to exhibit a view of the more conſiderable 
of places with the more advantage; and to repreſent ſome agita- 
tion in all things that move. Fo 
ite As to the plan of bodies; they are either ſolid, which again 
er are either ſo by nature, and muſt be proportioned to their 
nd places; or artificial, where regard muſt be had to the rules of 
it geometry, perſpective, architecture, &c. 
Or the bodies move; and this they do, either by a volun- 
$ 1 FF tary motion, wherein great regard muſt be had to proportion 
ion them to their ſituation; and to ſtrengthen them by the regard- 
ud ing equilibrium; or by ſome extraordinary power, as ma- 
 chines, Gc. where the cauſes of their motions muſt appear. 
oOr they are things at a diſtance, in all which an even plane 
ner W muſt ſtill be propos d, to find their preciſe ſituation, and ſettle - 
0 * place by ſudden breaks and diſtances, agreeable to per- 
0 it ſpective. 5 3 
an In placing the figures, regard is to be had, 5 
| 2 L 1 To the group, which connects the ſubject and ſtays the 
r 5 8 5 
ave In this the nοι or nodus which binds the group is to be 
tis conſidered; and alſo the nearneſs of figures, which may be 
(calld the chain, in as much as it holds them together; that 
tion the group be ſuſtain'd by ſomething looſe and diſtinct from it, 
vith and by the ſame join'd and continued to the other groups; and 
the I that the lights and ſhadows be ſo diſpos'd, as that the effects | 
Pot All the parts of the compoſition may be ſeen at once. | 
— 2. As to the actions, forc'd attitudes are to be avoided; [ 
and {imple nature ſhould be ſhown in her moſt advantageous | 9 
ded, Þ poſtures. 5 i 
the The nudities ought not to be ſhewn in weak and lean figures; 
but rather you ought to ſeek for occaſions to cover them. A 
A Pecial care ought to be taken, that in all human figures, the — 
| . 


PAT. - 
be plac'd in the middle between the ſhoulders; the trunk on 
the haunches, and the whole on the feet. | 


3- As to the drapery, this muſt be fo adjuſted, that it may 
appear real garments, and not ſtuffs thrown looſely on. 


ENRY PAERT, was firſt diſciple of Barlow, and after- 
- wards of Stone the famous copier. He was brought up a 
ſcholar, and ſpent ſome of his time at one of our Univerſities. Þ 
He painted under Mr. Stone for ſeveral years, but afterwards fell 
to face-painting by the life, yet his talent ſeemed to be for 
copying. He copied with great aſſiduity, the greateſt part 
of the hiſtory-pieces of the royal collection in Emglazd; in 
ſeveral of which he had good ſucceſs: what he ſeemed to 
want, was a warmth and beauty of colouring. He died in 
London, about the year 1697 or 1698. 5 
SIMPLE bodily PAIN; this affection or paſſion produces bert 
proportionally the fame motions as that which is acute or ex- 1 1 


treme ; but not ſo ſtrong. 1 1 5 15 wae 
The eye-brows do not approach and riſe ſo much; the fron 
eye-balls appear fix d on ſome object; the noſtrils riſe, but the | _ © 
wrinkles in the cheeks are leſs perceiveable, the lips are further laſte 
aſunder towards the middle, and the mouth is half open. ren 


ACUTE PAIN is an affection of the body, makes the | ſeem 
eye-brows approach one another and riſe towards the middle; Or 
the eye-balls are hid under the eye-brows, the noſtrils riſe and In 
make a wrinkle in the cheeks, the mouth is half open and Þ one 
craws back. All the parts of the face are agitated in propor- * 
tion to the violence of the pain, and all the motions of the M 
viſage will appear ſharp. 3 e | 
PAINTING is the art of repreſenting natural bodies, and adde. 
giving them a kind of life by the turn of lines, and the de- M 
grees of colours. a 1 
Painting is ſaid to have its riſe among the Egyprians, in re- e. 
preſenting divers animals, & c. as hieroglyphicks. But the See t 
Ereels, who learn'd the firſt rudiments of them, carried it to a Þ Pa 
great degree of perfection. . | 
The Romar's had alſo conſiderable maſters in this art in the Hp 
larter times of their commonwealth, and thoſe of their firſt em- As 

erors; but the inundation of the Barbarians, who ravag'd and | As 
deftroy'd Traly, reduc'd painting again pretty near to its in- Ent 
fanr ſtate. Y | | 2 : an -}. 

But in Tta!y it return'd again to irs antient honour; and th 
Cimabue beraking himſelf to the pencil in the xvth century, O 
tranſlated the poor remains of the declining art, from a Greet 

painter or two, into his own country Ttaly. 


Some 


F.A-I 
Some painters of Florence ſeconded him, the firſt of which was 
Ghirlandaio, maſter to Michael Angelo; Pietro Perugino, maſter 
to Raphael Urbin; and Andrea Verocchio, maſter to Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

But theſe ſcholars far ſurpaſs'd their maſters, and carried 
painting to a pitch, from which it has ever ſince been declining. 

Theſe advanc'd painting not only by their own noble works, 
but alſo by the number of ſcholars they train'd up, and the 
ſchools which they form'd. 

Michael Angels in particular, founded the Florentine ſchool , 


| and Raphael Urbin the Roman; and Leonardo da Vinci that of 


Milan. 


To theſe tnuſt be added the ſchool of Lombardy, which 


became very conſiderable much about the ſame time, under 
| Georgian and Titian. 

' Beſides theſe Italian maſters, there were on this {ide the Alps, 
others who had no communication with thoſe of Italy; as Al- 
bert Durer in Germany, Hans Holben in Switzerland, and La- 
| cas in Holland. But Ttaly, and eſpecially Rome, was the place 
were the art was practis'd with the greateſt ſucceſs, and which 
| from time to time produc'd the greateſt mafters. 

| Caraches, ſacceeded to the ſchool of Raphael, which "vo 


laſted in its ſcholars almoſt to the preſent time; wherein the 


| French painters, encourag d by the munificence of Louis XIV. 
| ſeem almoſt to be in a condition, o vie with thoſe of Greece 
or Italy. 

In Paris there are two conſiderable bodies of painters; the 
one of the royal academy of painting, and the other the com- 
nunity of maſters in painting and ſculprure. 

| M. Freſnoy divides the art of painting into three rincipal 
parts; in vention, defign and colouring ; to which a 11 urch is 
added by ſome, viz. diſpoſition. 

M. Teſt ing, painter to Louis XIV. divides! it ſomething more 
accurately, into the deſign or draught, the proportion, the ex- 
preſſion, the clair obſcure, the waver, and the colouring: 

See theſe articles. . 

Painting is of various kinds, according to the materials u- d; 


applying them. 

As Painting in oil, in Water-colours, Freſco, . 

As to the art of painting in oil, that was unknown to the an- 
tients, and Was firſt diſcovered and put in practice by 70 
an Eyck, or John of Bruges; about the beginning of the 


vth century. Til his time. all the painters wrought in Fre/- 
„ or in water-colours. 


the matter upon which they are apply 'd; and the manner of 
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5 PAI | 
This invention was 'of the greateſt advantage to the art, in E 
that by this means the colours of a painting are preſerved much 


lo and better; and receive a luſtre and {ſweetneſs which yy 
could never be attain'd to by the antients; what varniſh ſoever en 
they made uſe of in covering their pieces. 5 FE 
The whole ſecret only conſiſts in grinding the colours with oy 


nut- Oil, or linſeed-oil ; but it muſt be own'd, that the manner 
of working is very different from that in Freſco; or in water; I 
in that the oil does not dry near ſo faſt: which gives the of, 
painter an opportunity of touching or re-touching all the parts IF | 
of his figures, as often as he pleaſes; which in the other me- 
thadas of painting is a thing impracticable. 
And beſides, the figures done in oil are capable of more 
force and boldneſs; in as much as the black becomes blacker; 
when ground with oil, than in water: beſides that all the co- 
lours mixing better together, make the colour the ſweeter, 
more delicate and agreeable, and give an union and tenderneſs 
to the whole work, inimitable in any of the other manners. I 
_ PAINTING oz walls, when the wall is dry, they give it 
two or three waſhes with boiling oil; till the 8 remains 
quite greaſy, and will not drink in any more. Upon this they 
lay drying colours, viz. white chalk, red-oker, or other challs 
| beaten pretty (tiff. „%%% »X 1 
When this couch or layer is indifferent dry, the ſubject or 
deſign is sketch'd out, which is afterwards painted over with {Wi 
the colours mix d with a little varniſh, to fave the varniſhing 
afterwards. 2g ” EE 5 
In order to fortify the wall the better againſt moiſture, 
fome cover it with a plaiſter of lime, marble-duſt, or a ce- 
ment made of beaten tiles ſoak'd with linſeed-oil. And laſtiy, 
they cover the plaiſter over with a compoſition of Greek pitch, 
maſtick and thick varniſh boi d together hot; and when this 
is dry, they hy on the colours as before. Others make thei 
plaiſter with lime-mortar, tile, cement and ſand; and after this 
is become thoroughly dry, they apply another of lime, cement 
and machefer, or ſcum of iron, all well beaten up together, and 
incorporated with whites of eggs and linſeed- oil, which dos 
indeed make an excellent couch or plaifter, this being dry: 
they lay on the colours as before. NN 
PAINTING on wood; they uſually give their ground ! 
couch, or lay of white W with fize; or they apply the 
oil above- mentioned: the reſt as painting on walls. 
PAINTING on linen or canvas, is done as follows: they 
ſtretch the canvas on a frame, and then give it a couch Os, anc 
lay of ſize; and when it is dry, they go over it with thre wi 
pumice- ſtone, to ſmooth off the knots. : ok. 


R AI. 


By means of this ſize, the little threads and hair are all laid 


; * on the cloth, and the little holes ſtopp'd up, ſo that no 


colour can paſs through. | 
When the cloth is dry, they lay on oker, which is a natural 


; earth, and bears a body; ſometimes mixing a little white-lead 


| with it, to make it dry the ſooner. When it is dry, they go 
over with the pumice-ſtone to make it ſmooth. 
Alfter this, ſometimes a ſecond couch is apply'd, compos'd 


| of white- lead, and a little charcoal-black, to render the ground 


of an an- colour; but care is to be taken in each manner, to 
hy on as little colour as poſſible, that the cloth may not break, 
and that the colours when they come to be painted over may 
be preſerv'd the better. 


In ſome of the paintings of Titian and Paolo Proms, we 


with oil; which contributed much to the vivacity and freſh- 
b neſs of their works. For the ground, by imbibing the oil of 
the colours, leaves them the more beautiful; the oil itſelf, ta- 
king away a deal of their vivacity. 


it Therefore you ſhould uſe as little oil as is poſſible, if you would. 
ns have che colours keep freſh: for this reaſon ſome mix them up 


with oil of aſpic, which evaporates iramediately, yer ſerves o 
make them manageable with the pencil 


| PAINTING on ſtones or metals; it is not neceſſary to lay 
dem over with ſize, as on cloth, it is ſufficient to add a 
light couch of colours, before the deſign is drawn on it; 


or 
71th 


ing or is even this done on ſtones where you would have the 


round appear, as in certain marbles of extraordinary Colours. 

All the colours which are us'd in Freſco, are good in oil, ex- 

pt white of lime and marble-duſt 

As in the different ways of painting, in Diſtemper, Proſeo, 2 

colours, Oil, &c. See them in the proper places 3 
D cleanſe old PAINTING. 
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an's urine, dip a ſpunge in it and wipe it over, and it will 
uch reſtore the fading, c. or, 

„and Take good wood-ajhes, ſearce them, or ell „ malt or powder- 
doe ue, and with a ſpunge and fair water, gently waſh the pictures 

dry u would cleanſe, (raking great care of the ſhadows) when you 

re ſo done, dry them well with a clean cloth. 

Then varniſh it ouer again wich ſome good varniſh, but ſuch 
may be waſh'd off again, if there be occaſion 

As ſor the varniſh, uſe either common va rniſh, (made with 
-ſandrach diffoly'd in lizſ2ed-oil, by boiling) or glair of 


ind 1 
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h theÞre with it, according as there ſhal! be occafion. 
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find they made their ground wich water, and painted over it 


Make a lye of the aſhes of vine- branches, mixd with freſh. | 


5, and with your pencil go over the picture once, twice, or 
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If your painting be wainſcotting, or any other joinery-work, - 
you may uſe wood-aſhes, and mixing them indifferent thick IW 
with the water, rub over. the painting with a ſtiff briſtle bruſh, ſpl 
as a ſhoe-bruſh, and ſcour, waſh and dry it, and afterwards i less 

varniſh it wich common varniſh. | | 
But if your paintings are more curious, as figures of men, 
beaſts, landskips, flowers, fruits, &'c. then take ſmalt only, and I coe 
with a ſpunge dipt in water, cleanſe it gently, and afterwards 1 7 
waſh it in fair-water, and having dry'd it well, varniſh it, and it mei 
will very conliderably recover the luſtre of the pictures. | 
But this cleanſing of paintings ought not to be done too of- W 7 
ten, (viz. not except they are very much ſoiled) becauſe too W othe 
frequent cleanſings of this kind, will v4 degrees wear off pan WW iro 
of the colours: therefore you ſhould endeayour to preſerve ¶ nor 


their beauty by keeping them from ſmoak, duſt, flies, ec. G 
All pictures (but chiefly ſuch in which mixtures of white- in 1 
lead are us d) will be apt to grow tawney, to tarniſh or grow a R 
ruſty, as may be ſeen in all old pictures. 1500 
In order to prevent this, expoſe them to the hot ſun three or G 
four days in May or une; and by that means the ill colour will be born 
much drawn off, and the painting appear more freſh and beau- Wee ol 
ful: if this be done annually, it will preſerve them wonderfully. Hand 
PALLAS Minerva, (as taken for Bellona) Licopbrones eight 
MINERVA F fays, was painted with a flaming firebrand MW p- 
in her hand. 5 of ſh 
Minerva, has been deſcrib'd by moſt writers in the ſhape of Wiions 

a young woman, of a lively and freſh countenance, yet of an Wouine 
angry look, a fix d, ſtedfaſt eye, of a blueiſh green colour; com- MWyich 
pleatly arm'd at ail points, holding in one hand a long ſpear, Wt ſhe; 
and in the other a target or ſhield of cryſtal, upon her helmet nid 
2 garland of olive-branches; and having two children fear and Hias 
horrour by her ſide, with naked knives in their hands, ſeeming WM P 
to threaten; ſometimes the helmet is repreſented with a Mtwofo 
ſphinx, or a cock for a creſt, and two griffins on the ſides of it. Wiper 
The Greets painted her ſitting on a ſtool, and drawing forth Miccon 
fine threads from a diſtaff, the antients ſuppoſing her to be the Han 1 
inventreis of ſpinning. = _ 
She is alſo painted in a blue mantle, embroidered with fi- Non d 
ver: and is call'd the goddeſs of wiſdom. _ Fu 


PALLET [with painters} is a little oval table of wood aer {| 
ivory, very thin and ſmooth; on and around which the paintels eptin, 
place the ſeveral colours they have occaſion for, ready for tt 
peneil. on 

The middle ſerves to mix the colours on, and to make th4 
teints requir'd in the work. It has no handle, but inſtead their 


cf, a hole at one end to put the thumb thro), to hold it by: 


FAL 
PALLET is the end of a ſquirrebs tail, ſpread abroad, and 
| Ia esel to a flat pencil ſtick, which is broad at one end and 


ſplit, much like an houſe-painter's graining tool; but much 
less. 


or ſilver at a time, and ſerves for all the fame uſes that cotton 
does with gilders. 
PALLET with potters crucible-makers, is a wooden inſtru— 

ment, almoſt the only one they uſe for forming, beating and 

| rounding their works. 


They have ſeveral kinds, the largeſt are oval with a handle, 


RAD. - COT 


0 others are round or hollow'd triangularly; others in manner of 
rt lage knives, ſerving to cut off what is ſuperfluous on the 
e Hnoulds of their works. + 


GIACOMO PALMA calPd PALMA VECCHIO, born 
© Win 1508. ſtudied at Rome, and after inſtructed by Titian, liv'd 


% Rome and Venice, exce'lld in hiſtory and portraits; died in 


1556, aged forty-eight years. 
or W GIACOMO PALMA, jan. calld GIOVANE PALMA, 
de born in the year 1544, ſcholar of his father Antonio, nephew 


ly. Wand Venice; excelFd in hiſtory, died in the year 1628, aged 
mes Weighty-four. 


ml i PAN: was accounted by the antients, the god of the flocks | 


of ſheep and ſhepherds; and was repreſented in the propor- 
tions of a man from the middle upwards, of a ruddy and ſan- 
mine countenance, and very hairy body, his breatt covered 


om- Nich the skin of a ſported doe or leopard, holding in one hand 
pear; Ie ſhepherd's hook, and in the other a whiſtle: but from the 
met Wmiddle downwards, having the a ſhape of a goat, in 
and tnghs, legs and feet. 


twofold ; the one of a man and the other of a beaſt : by the 
uper part of Paz, he underſtood truth to be ſignified, and this 
accompanied with reaſor, which being divine, raiſes and lifts a 
man up to heaven; and by his lower parts, the falſeneſs, beatt- 
neſs, and rudeneſs of thoſe who living here in the world, are 
on delighted with the pleaſures and fooliſh vanities of it. 
Fuſtin relates, that a ſtatue of Pan was ſet up in a temple 
tar the Palatine hill in Rome, appearing to view all naked, ex- 
Ping that it was lightly enthadowed and covered with a goat's- 
in. 
By which <wwas intimated, that (as it was reputed in theſ 
ys) Pan had his 8 among hills, woods and groves, 
0 was indeed moſt adord and worſhipped by ſbepherds, as one 
00 Pad the peculiar care and government of their flocks. 
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au- of old Palma; and ſtudied Titian and Tintoret, liv'd at Rome 


Plato underſtood by Pan reaſon 2 knowledge: which 1s 
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Servius underſtands, that by his horns are ſignified either the 
beams of the ſun or new moon, at what time ſhe is hornet; 


his red face ſignifies the element of fire; his long beard, the ar; 
his ſpotted garment, the ſtarry firmament ; his ſhepherd's hoc 9 

the rule and goverment of nature. | 
| Dying PAPER and PARCHMENT. 1 
To make marble paper. Take divers oiled colours, put then g 
ſeverally in drops upon water, and ſtir the water lightly : the * 
wet the paper (being of ſome thickneſs) with it, and it will | wh 
waved like marble. 13 

. To write golden letters on paper or parchment. | 
You may do this with vermilion ground with gum-armoniac, Wi . - 
ground with glair of eggs, and it will be like gold. 7 
To take out blots, or make black letters vaniſh in paper or ( 
„ parchment. | EE F'® 
This may be done with alum-water or aqua-fortis, mixet * 
with common water. 7 | 
T make ſilver letters on paper or parchment. MM ( 
Take tin one ounce, quickſilver two ounces, mix and me þ 
them, and grind them with gum-water. * 
To write with GREEN INK. on 
Tale werdegreaſe, litharge, quickſilver, of each a ſufficient * p 
quantity, grind and mingle them with urine, and it will be Ng 
glorious green like emerald, to write or paint with: _ ey 
Or thus; grind juice of rue and verdegreaſe, and a li thin 
ſaffron together, and when you would write with it, mir puh. 
with gum-water. RD „5 It 
Or thus; diſſolve verdegreaſe in vinegar, ſtrain it and tf - ., 
grind it in common water, and a little honey, dry it, and grin; _. 
it again with gum-water, and it is done. palſie 
Ty write on PAPER or PARCHMENT with BLUE IMF , 
Grind blue with honey, then temper it with glair of eggs draws 
gum-water made of iſing-glaſs. DR and t 
PARCZA or the DESTINIES, call'd the three fatal fte vhicf 
named Clotho, Lacheſis and 4tropos. 3 ſiirix 
 Clotho is feign'd (by poets, Cc.) to take the charge of ti the þ 
birth and nativities of mortals; Lacheſis of all the reſt of thi - 
life; and Atropos of their death or departure out of this world lick 
| They are all three painted ſitting on a row, very buſily em cends 
_ ploy'd in their ſeveral offices; the youngeſt ſiſter drawing ol TI 
of a diſtaff a reaſonable big thread: the ſecond winding it Wy... 
bout a wheel, and turning the ſame, till it becomes little a "tl 
lender: the eldeſt (which is aged and decrepit) ſtanding rea ing as 
with her knife, when it is j{{pun, to cut it off. HOY 
And they are de{ſcrib'd inveſted with white veils Meg qu 
little coronets on their heads, wreathed about with garland "Gp 

made of flowers of Narciſſus. PAW 


bw 
e - PARSIMONY is repreſented in painting, &c. by a virago 
WW modeſtly dreſſed, with a pair of compaſſes, and a purſe full of 


money cloſe ſhut in her hand, with a label with this motto, 
| SERVAT IN MELIUS. 


| Her virile age declares her capable of reafon and diſcretion, 
| to join uſefulneſs with honeſty ; her plain dreſs, hatred of ſuper- 
| fuous expence ; the compaſles, order and meaſure of all affairs; 
the purſe with the motto, that it is a greater honour to keep 
whar one has, than to-acquire or purchaſe what one has nor. 

|  AGOSTINO PARISINO, who engrav'd the 81 
P images defign'd by Florio Macchi, found in a book 


with the preceeding mark. | | 
” WW GIOSEPPI PASSARI, born in the year 1654, liv'd at 
| Rome, excelF'd in hiftory, died in the year 1714, aged ſixty 


years. | | | 
BERNARD PASSERO, an engraver of all ſubjects, 


us'd this mark. 


ola, Tad. Zucchero, &c. liv'd at Rome, excell'd in hiſtory and 
traits. Ek, | 

PASSIONS; ſays Monſ. le Brun, are motions of the ſoul, 
| reſiding in the ſenſitive part thereof, which makes it purſue that 
which the ſoul thinks for it's good, or avoid that which it 


paſſion in the ſoul, makes ſome action in the body. 

It then being allow'd that the greateſt part of the paſſions 
of the ſoul produce bodily. actions, it is neceſſary we ſhould 
know what thoſe actions of the body are, which expreſs the 
paſſions, and what action is. 5 


ateration cannot be, but by an alteration of the muſcles; 
and they have no motion but by the extremities of the aer ves 
which paſs through them: the zer ves do not act but by the 
ſpirits, which are contain'd in the cavities of the brain; and 
the brain receives the ſpirits from the blood, which paſſing 
continually through the Heart, is thereby heated and rarefied in 
uch manner that it produces a certain ſubtil air, which aſ- 
Wcends up to, and fills the brain. | „ 

WH The brain being thus fill'd ſends back theſe ſpirits to the o- 
> ther parts by the nerves, which are ſo many channels or pipes, 
that convey the ſpirits into the muſcles, more or leſs, accord- 
ing as the action requires, in which they are employ'd. 

So as that muſcle which is moit in action receives the great- 


PA than the others, which are depriv'd of them, and by ſuch pri- 
| 3 vation 


| intitled the emblem of Paul Maulii, us d to mark his works 


BARTOLOMEO PASSEROT TO, ſcholar to Jacopo Vig- 


thinks hurtful to it: and for the moſt part whatſoever cauſes 


Action is nothing but the motion of ſome part; and this 


eſt quantity of ſpirits, and conſequently becomes more ſwelld 


PAS 


vation ſeem more looſe and more waſted or ſhrunk than the 
others. | | 
The antient philoſophers having given two appetites to the 
ſenſitive part of the ſoul ; they place the fimple and unmixd 
paſſions in the concupiſcible appetite, and the wildeſt and com. 
pounded in the iraſcible appetite ; the former comprehending 
love, batred, deſire, joy and grief; and fear, boldneſs, hope, di. 
ſpair and anger, they ſay, have their reſidence in the latter; 
others add admiration, which they place firſt, and after thy: 
hatred, deſire, joy and grief ; and from theſe they derive the 
others, which are compounded; as fear, boldneſs, hope, &c. 
All which, by what lines they are deſcrib'd in drawings, ſet 
each under its particular article, and in the engraven plates. 
But if it be true, that we have one part where the ſoul more 
immediately exerciſes its functions, and that this part is in the 


brain; we may alſo ſay that the face is the part, where it more 
particularly makes appear what it fees. 
And if the gland in the middle of the brain, is the place 
where the ſoul receives the images of the paſlions ; ſo the eye- 
brow is the part of the face, where the paſſions are beſt diſtin. 
guiſhed, tho many have thought it to be in the eyes. 
It is true the eye- balls, by their ſparkling and motion, ſhey 
the agitation of the foul.  _ 
The mouth allo, and the noſe have a great ſhare in the ex: 
preſſion, (in drawing, &c.) but ordinarily theſe parts do but 
follow the motions of the heart. gs ns. 
And as there are two appetites in the ſenſitive part of the 
ſoul, in which all the paſſions are engendred; ſo there are tuo 
motions of the eye-brows, by which all the motions of ſuch 
paſſions are expreſs'd. Ferries 
- Theſe two motions have a perfect reſemblance of the tw 
appetites, for that which ſets up towards the brain, expreſſes i 
the ſavage and cruel paſſions: but there is ſomething yet mor 
particular in theſe motions; and according as the paſſion 
change their nature, the motion of the eye-brow changes it 
form: for a ſimple motion thereof expreſſes a ſimple paſſion; 


and if the paſſion is mix d, the motion is ſo likewiſe. If tte 
paſſion be gentle, ſo is the] motion; and if that be violent, tis 


motion is alſo violent. VVV 1 5 
But it js to be obſerv'd, that there are two ſorts of elevi 
tions of the eye-brows, in the one the brow is rais'd in t 
middle, and this elevation expreſſes pleaſant motions. 

It is alſo to be obſervd, that when the eye-brow is rais d i 
the middle, the mouth is rais'd at the corners; and in forro\ 
it i nis d in the wie | f 
Sha „ 5 


has 
hic 


Fe. 


7 
But when the eye-brow is drawn down in the middle, it 


ſhews bodily pain, and has a contrary effect; the corner of the 
| mouth being then drawn downwards. wy 


In laughter, all the parts of the face go one way; for the eye- 
brows being drawn down towards the middle of the forehead, 
cauſes the mouth, noſe and eyes to follow them in the ſame 
motion. See the figure laughter in the plate. 

In weeping, the motions are mix d and contrary: for the end 
of the eye-brows next the noſe, will be drawn down; and con- 
trarywiſe, the ſame corners of the eyes and middle of the 
mouth, upwards. See the figure weeping. | 

There is another obſervation to be made, that when the 

| heart is dejected, all the parts of the face will be caſt down. 
oe On the contrary, if the heart feels any paſſion, whereby it is 
che heated or hardened, all the parts of the face will partake of 
ore MW this paſſion, and particularly the mouth; which proves what 
| has been already ſaid, that the mouth is the part of the fice, 
ace which moſt particularly marks the motions of the heart. 
ye. For it is to be obſery'd, when that laments, the corners of 
tin. the mouth are drawn downwards; when that is pleas'd the 
corners of the mouth are rais d; and when the heart has any 
hey aver ſion, the mouth is thruſt out and rais'd in the middle. 
PASTES. Obſervations for paſtes and their colours. 
er The making of theſe paſtes is the eſſential point of the bu- 
bu finz{s ; becauſe on it depends the beauty of our artificial gems: 
but the baking alſo is not of leſs conſequence, foraſmuch as 
the without that you cannot ſucceed. It is not enough to well re- 
toi gulate the fire during the time, whilſt the matter is to ſtand in the 
(uchM furnace 5 but you mult alſo take care that the crucibles don't 
break before the matter is well baked and purificd: for if the 
crucible breaks, and you are forced to pour out the matter into 


will be full of puſtles and bliſters. You had much better let 
the crucible coo if it be not quite broken; then lute it well, 
and put it in the furnace again to make an end of baking: you 
mult alſo take notice no: to break the crucible to take out the 
matter, before it be perfectly baked. . 
The curious may avoid theſe inconveniencies, if in room of 
ordinary crucibles, they make them of the ſame earth, that the 
pots for making glaſs are made of, which will reliſt the fire 
longer than we have occaſion here for baking, and bear a 
more violent fire than we have occaſion for. . 
Thoſe of Germany alſo will do very well for this buſineſs, be- 
cauſe they endure the fire better than the ordinary ones; bur | 
will yet abcidge all theſe e by ſhewing an eaſy way 
P 4 19 
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FAS 
to prepare the common crucibles, which J have ſeen tried, and 
reſiſt the fire a longer time. | F 
Take an ordinary crucible, or rather one of Germany: heat W at 
it a little in the fire, then dip it into olive oil, and let it ſoak x . 
little of it in. Then take glaſs reduc'd to an impalpable pow- ſt 
der, and ſtrew it all over the crucible, both without and with- W of 
in, as thick as you can, then put it into a furnace in a ſmall 
heat, and then increaſe the fire to a melting heat; then the ve 
glaſs will melt and vitrify ſo well with the crucible, that it pa 
will endure the fire far longer than is required for our buſineſs, pe 

We will alſo further remark, that the colours we here ſhey W it 
for paſtes are proportionable to the doſes we give them; 
but thoſe who would have them deeper and lighter, muſt regu- 20 
late themſelves accordingly : if they make ſmall ſtones for rings, WM _ 
the colour mult be deeper, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs: if they of 
make greater, the colour mult be lighter, but deeper for pen. ke 
dants than other. The whole depends much on the fancy of 
the workman, who is to proportion the doſes of the colouring the 
to the work he deſigns. 55 0 
The way to make ver) hard PAST ES with ſulphur of Saturn, and 
8 aud to give them all the colours of precious ſtones. dec 
To do this; take ten pound of natural cryſtal prepared, I {ent 
with ſix pound of ſalt extracted from Polverine of Rochet P 
purified, pounded and well ſearced, whereunto add two pound E 
of ſulphur of Saturn chymically prepar'd, (fee ſuiphur of Satin P 
or lead) then mix theſe three powders well together, and put inve 
them into an earthen glazed pan, and caſt on them a little P 
common fair water, to reduce theſe powders into a lump ſome-M ſigb 
thing hard: afterwards divide them into ſeveral parcels, about a hi 
three ounces each, making a hole in the middle, the better to cove 
dry them at the ſun. Being well-dried, put them into an ca P. 
then pot well-luted, then calcine them through a fine ſieve; th forts 
being done, put this powder into a glaſs furnace there to mei diſce 
and purify for three days; then caſt the matter into the water, aſh and 
we have elſewhere ſhewn; and after you have dried it, pur i and 
again into the por in the ſame oven, there to melt and purify all ti 
for fifteen days, that it may be without ſpot, and that it be. as th 
comes of the colour of precious ſtones. | 
The cryſtalline matter may be tinged of ſeveral colour; 
wiz. emerald by means of copper thrice calcin'd; topil 
by means of prepated zaffer; and ſo of others whereof we 
ſhall not treat here, having largely done it under their prope 
ariicles. 5 
To ſucceed, you muſt put into the furnace, as many pots # 
.ycu deſign to make different colours, add to each as much cri 
ſtalline matter as you pleaſe, and regulate according oy 


PAS 
weight of the tinging materials which you add to them, and 
proportionate them to thoſe we have deſcribed in their proper 
articles. e | | 
This paſte will have finer colours than the true natural 
| ſtones, and approach near to their hardneſs, particularly that 
of the emerald. e % ge 
1 PASTIL | with painters, &c.] a ſort of paſte made of ſe- 
e veral colours, ground up with gum-water, either together or ſe- 
t parately, in order to make crayons to paint with, either on pa- 
per or parchment ; alſo the crayons themſelves, are call'd pa- 
| ſtil. See CRAYONS. | 4 Es 
{ PASTIME is repreſented in painting in purple trimm'd with 
old. Vn „ 
* PATIENCE is repreſented in painting, &c. by a woman 
of mature age, fitting on a ſtone wringing her hands, her na- 
| ked feet upon thorns, a heavy yoke upon her ſhoulders. 
| | The yoke and thorns declare this invincible virtue to endure 
the pains of the body, and a wounded ſpirit expreſsd by her 
| wringing her hands; patience ſuffers adverſity with a conſtant 
rn, and quiet mind, which is nothing bur an invincible virtue, 
eeclared in ſupporting the troubles of body and mind, repre. 
red, ſented by the thorns. — = 
” f 8 . 0 Signifies Paulus Blancus fecit & incidit. 
tun P. C. ſignifies Paul Caliari, 1. e. Paul Veroneſe painter and 
put inventor. . | | | | 8 | 
lite] PEACE is repreſented in painting like a lady, holding in her 
»me- right-hand a wand or rod, downwards towards the earth, over 
bout « hideous ſerpent of ſundry colours; and with her other hand 
er to covering her face with a veil, as loth to behold ſtrife or war. 
wer PEARLS. All the antients who have treated of the ſeveral 
: thi forts and properties of precious ſtones, have at the fame time 
melt liſcourſed of pearls, becauſe they claim a place amongſt the firſt 
er, v and beſt of jewels, in reſpect to their value as well as beauty, 
pur 1 and the fix d quality which they contain; they having been at 
ourify]ſÞ all times ſought after, for the ornament and pleaſure of ladies, 
it bes they are at this day: for theſe reaſons we thought it conve- 
nient to give them a place here, that (from our experience) 
the curious might be informed, how to make ſuch artificially 
3s fine and ſplendid, as thoſe which nature forms in the depth 
of the ocean. We avow that the production of pearls is very 
different from that of precious ſtones, becauſe the latter pro- 
ceeds from the earth, and the former quite contrary, from the 
bell-creatures which are ſhrouded in the bottom of the ſea; 
theſe receive their nouriſhment from the ſame liquid ſubſtance 
Which contributes, to the growth of the ſhells, and this ſlimy 
e 8 ſubſtance 
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ſabſtance is reſolved from the watry humour of the creature. 
three ſeveral proceſles. - 


The firſt dries it by degrees, the next brings it to an hard- 
neſs, and laſt of all tis at certain times employ'd by the animal, 


for the increaſe of its ſhell, and the place where this is effected 


in the inmoſt inveloped receſſes thereof. 
Now the firſt principle of theſe and all other precions ſtones 
deſcends from above, to wit, the univerſal ſeed which alone can 
ive birth and increaſe to all the tenants of this vaſt univerſe; 


and theſe precious ſtones, as well as the metals, are nouriſhed 
in the womb of the earth: ſo the living creatures bear each 


other the fœtus within its parent, &c. 


The oriental pearls are generated in the fiſh, which contains 


them with the mother of pearl, as the occidental or weſtern in 


our oyſters; but the beauty of theſe two are very different, the 


oriental being of a filver white, and exceeding ſplendid to the 


occidental, the beſt of theſe latter ſeldom arriving to any higher 


than the colour of milk. _ | 

We will noi here take notice of the particular places of the 
Eaſt where they are found, but only inform you, that the beſt 
and moſt beautiful come from the Perſan gulph, about the 


iſle of Ormus, Baſſora, &c. they are found in Europe, not only in 
the ſea, but in rivers and freſh-water; we have them from Scot- 
land, Sileſia, Bohemia, Friſia, Lorrain, &c. in all which places 


they are found very fine, only thoſe of Friſia are very ſmall. 


Tiis thought the fiſh wherein the pearl is generated, beco- 
ming ſickly and weak, and not able to diſpoſe of the flimy | 


moiſture for the growth of its thell, it remains in the body 
thereof and is dried. FE Re | 


Hence the birth of the pearl, and fo by a continual ſupply of 


the like ſubſtance ſtill coating it a-new, it becomes large, juſt 


as a ſtone in the bladder of a man, and other creatures engen- 


ders, and is fed by a clammy humour which cannot be emit- 
ted by urine, but remains behind, and ſo hardens and becomes 


a ſtone: after the like manner the bezoar ſtone is bred in In- 
dian goats of the kingdom of Golconda, and in the galls of 
wild boars in India, and the hedge-hogs of Malacca; fo ſeveral 


other ſtones, to which they give the name of bezoar, are 
found in the galls of beeves, deer, goats and other animals in 
France and elſewhere, all which have great virtues in phyſick. 
How great and effectual thoſe pearls are in phyſical matters, 
and what ſucceſſes they have there, is not to our purpoſe; we 
only intend to ſhew the way to imitate their beauty by art fo 
finely, and with ſuch exactneſs of luſtre, as not to leave it in 
the power of any to diſtinguiſh them eaſily from the true r 
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natural ones; they being made of the very fineſt ſort of paſte 
as can be, and the ſame ſtuff as the true ones. | 
Poverty and pride \are two inſeparable companions amongſt 
the French: ſuch ladies as make uſe of pure pearl, are thoſe 
that can afford it, and the little creatures that cannot reach the 
price, but would however appear gay, are obliged to have re- 
courſe to the counterfeit, and content themſelves with only the 
imitation of nature. Tis ſome years ſince the uſe of theſe lat- 
ter was introduced into France, which now not only the puny 
ladies, but thoſe of birth and quality do wear; this proceeded 
all from that faſhion which inſenſibly reached {till at the larger 
pearls, which theſe ladies coveted for ornament, and becauſe 
they could not be furniſhed enough with true, they made uſe of 
the artificial; whence the common ſort of people received the 
advantage to vie with perſons of the firſt rank and quality, 
which they don't fail to do, without conſideration -of either 
eſtate, or condition, but only to conform with the mode. 
The counterfeit pearls, which are uſually made, are juſt the 

colour of the paſtes, and of no continuance but for the pre- 
ſent; they are done with a compoſition of brittle wax after 
melted, and for colouring you uſe prepar'd mercury, mouth- 
glue, or any other drug to give them a brightneſs, which ſoon 

eals off, and ſcales away, eſpecially in the heat of ſummer, 

he way which we will give is not only very good and ſolid, 
but exceeding fine, being effected with ſeed-pearl; we grant 
theſe paſtes to be much dearer than the former, but conſider 
their fineneſs, and that they will laſt for ever; we ſhall alſo 
ſhew how to make the counterfeits finer and harder, and we 
are perſuaded that the preparation of thoſe we ſhall aſſign, will 
appear ſo eaſy, and yet produce ſuch fine imitations, as ſhall be 
very ſatisfactory. . 
Another way. 
Take pearl three ounces, prepared ſalt one ounce, filtrated 


juice of lemons, ſo much as will cover them four fingers 


breadth : let it ſtand fo long till it be a paſte; the glaſs being 
very cloſe ſtopp'd; ſhake all together five or ſix times a-day, 
and when it comes to paſte, put it into a glaſs with ſtrong ſpi- 


| rit of vinegar; and lute another glaſs over it; digeſt ir three 


weeks in a cool place, under the earth fo long, till all be diſ- 
folved ; then mix it with a little oil of eggs or ſnail-water, till 
it be like pearl in colour: then put this paſte into ſilver moulds, 
and cloſe them up for eight diys; after which take them out 
and bore them, and put them again into the mould for eight 
days. This done, boil them in a ſilver porringer with milk: 


| laſtly, dry them upon a plate in a warm place, where nei- 


ther wind nor duſt may come, and they will be much fairer 
than any oriental pearl. © To 
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To whiten pearls. 


Take common roch-alum one pound, Solomon's ſeal, two 
ounces, camphire half an ounce, diſtil them from a clear wa- 


ter, and reCtify it and uſe it with a fine ſoft linnen cloth. 


Or thus, which is better. Take white falt one pound, con- 


ſound water, alcohol of wine, of each 12 ounces; lime, eggs, 
of each one ounce; bean- flower half an ounce, mix and ditkill 


them: or thus, waſh them in a Ixivium of burnt tartar, and 


keep them on a warm ſtove. 
The deſcription of the e furnace, for making Pearls See the Plate. 


A is the aſh-hole: you may add to it an hovel for ſucking in 
the air, which muſt be luted to it very firmly. 

B is the inſide where the aſhes fall into, this ought to be 
lofty, for drawing in the air. 

Ci is the grate, which muſt be very ſtrong lron-bars. 

D is the opening, through which the crucibles and fuel is 

put in; this ought to be well tempered i iron, and luted with a 
very good lute, at leaſt three inches thick. .' 

E is the chamber where the works axe baked, 

F is the coverlid of the furnace, which is to be vaulted 


— and made of the ſame earth. 


G is the chimne), over which you may ſer ſeyeral iron 

ylates one above rhe other for drawing the air. 

H is the hovel or ſhelving-place of iron for the aſh-hole. 

are funnels for the chimney. plates and the hovel. | 

K is a crucible. 

If this furnace be made five or fix inches chick, it will bear 
all degrees of heat, and ſerve very conveniently for private per- 
ſons, by making it of a ſuitable largeneſs inſtead of the glats- 


| houſe furnace: when you make your fire of wood, there wi 


be no occaſion of the hovel of the aſh- hole. 

But to go on with our pearl. 5 

You mult take two pound of thrice diſtilled vinegar, one pound 
of Venice turpentine, mix them together, and fo put the maſs 
into a glaſs cucurbit, fit to it the head and receiver, luting 
the joint”, let them dry, and fo ſer it on a ſand-furnace to di 


ſtil the vinegar; keeping a gentle heat, leſt the ftuff ſhould 


[well up. 

Afterwards put the vinegar into 3 9125 cucurbit, 

wherein you muſt hang a quantity ar diſcretion, of ſeed-pear), 
id, done about with a piece of 

very thin ſilk; the hand muſt be — in the middle of the body, 

fo as not to touch the vinegar. This done, head your cucur- 


bit with a blind head, and lute it very well, ſer it in a Balneun 
Mariæ well-cloſed; there to remain for a fortnight, the heat of 


the B. will elevate the tumes of your vinegar, and they wil 
com 
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continually circulate about the pearl, and ſo ſoften and bring 


them to the conſiſtence of a paſte; which being once perform- 
ed take them off, and mould them in what form you pleaſe, long, 
round and pear-like, and 2s big as you think fit, do this with 
moulds of fine plate gilded ; you muſt not touch the paſte ar 
all with your hands, but altogether work it with a plate ſpatula, 
which will fil the moulds, then bore them through with a por- 
ket”s briſtle or gold wire, and fo let them dry a little, then 
thread them again with gold wire, and ſer them in a cloſed 


glaſs, which lay in the ſun to dry them to a hardneſs; ſer 


them afrerwards in a glaſs matraſs in a ſtream of running-wa- 
ter, leaving it there for twenty days, and about that time they 
aſſume their firſt ſolidity and hardneſs. 


Io give them tranſparency and ſplendor, you muſt prepare 


ſome mercury- water after the rate we ſhall preſcribe hereafter. 


When you have taken them out of the laſt matraſs wherein 


they were for twenty days as the running water, hang them in 
a veſſel of glaſs where the mercury-water is, and fo they will 
moiſten and ſwell, and aſſume their oriental beauty: this done, 
ſhifr them out of this water into a matraſs cloſed hermetically, 


for fear that any water ſhould be admitted into it, and ſo down. 


with it into a well, leaving it there for eight whole days; then 


draw it up, open the matraſs, and you'll have them as fine and 


good as any oriental pearls whatever. 


This method is a little long, but withal it is effectual and 


ſure; however it is not thus the philoſophers, or virtuoſi work, 


for they have another way much ſhorter, having regard only _ 


to ſpirit: nor have I experience enough in their matters to 
make a diſcovery thereof; and if I had, it could not be done 


without diſobliging them irreconcilably : therefore take what 
I have delivered on this important ſubject in good part; and de 


allured, that if you were acquainted with that ſecret which they 
ſo cloſely reſerve, there could be nothing done more by it, 
as to goodneſs and beauty in this work, than by our preſcribed 
method, which is very eſtimable, and more precious than you 
imagine; whereof I can aſſign you no better, or other argu- 
ment, than experience to convince you. | 5 

To make mercury-water, for giving tranſparency and ſplen- 

dor to pearls. | 


Having promis'd this ſecret of making mercury-water, to : 
compleat the tranſparency and natural luſtre to pearls, which 


is a matter ſo highly valuable, that a very conſiderable ſurn has 
been offered in our preſence, for the diſcovery thereof to a 
certain perſon; yet we are free that experience ſhould have its 
due courſe of informing the ignorant, and thall for our part 


generouſly acquit our engagement. 
| 5 Yor 
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You muſt take plate-tin of Cornwal calcined, let the calx be 
very fine and pure, amalgamate one ounce thereof, with 12 
ounces of prepared mercury well purified, waſh the amalg ma 
with water, until the water remains clear and inſipid, then diy- 
ing the amalgama thoroughly, put it into a matraſs over a fur- 
nace, keeping ſuch a degree of heat as is required for ſublima- 
tion. When the matter is well ſublimated, take off the matraſs 
and let it cool, and fo take out the ſublimate, ro which add 
one ounce of Venice ſublimate, and grind them well together 
on a marble, ſo put them into another matraſs, cloſe it very 
well and ſet it topſy-turvy in a pail of water, and the whole 
maſs will in little time reſolve itſelf into mercury-water : this 
done, filter it into a glaſs-receiver, and ſet it on a gentle aſh- 
fire to coagulate, and it will be brought to a cryſtalline maſs. 
Take it off, and with a glaſs peſtle and mortar pound it very well 
to a very fine powder, which ſearce thorough a very fine ſieve, 
and put it into a well ſtop'd matraſs in B. mariæ, letting it re- 
main til] it reſolve again in water, and this laſt ſhall be the 
mercury-water, which you muſt preſerve to employ on your 


pearl. 
Another way to make theſe pearls. 
' This is an eaſier way than the former; for by baking them, 
(as we ſhall ſhew) you very much ſhorten the time which the 
preparation would elſe take up: however, you muſt not expect 
them ſo delicate and natural as the firſt, the cauſe whereof is 
eaſy enough conceived ; for theſe pearls having enlarged them- 
ſelves in the water, as we already noted, tis reaſonable to be- 
lieve the hardening them afterwards in the cold will be of a 
much more natural effect than if done with heat. | 
Take very fair oriental pearl-ſeed for this purpoſe, and re- 
duce it to an impalpable powder on a marble, to diſſolve at- 
terwards in mercury-water or clarified juice of lemons : if this 
be not effected quick enough, ſet it in a cucurbit over warm 


aſhes, and be careful to take the cream (which in a little time 


will appear at the top) immediately off; ſo withdraw the diſſo- 
lution from the fire and let it ſettle a little. This done, pour it 


gently into another glaſs-body and keep it a- part, and youll | 
have the pearl in a paſte at bottom, with which fill your gil Þ 


ded plate-moulds, made to what bigneſs or form you think fit, 
preſſing the paſte with the filver ſpatula, and fo ſhut them up. 
24 hours after you muſt take and bore them through with 2 
porker's briſtle, cloſe up the moulds and leave them in the 
oven in a paſte of barley-dough, which being half baked, draw 


out and open, taking away all the pearl, and ſteep them in the Nut 


diſſolution juſt before directed, to be kept apart, putting them 
in and out ſeveral times, fo cloſe them in their moulds, and 
* bake 


cooling them at this rate therein. 


PEA 

bake them again with the like paſte as before; only let this laſt 

be almoſt burnt up before you draw it out, thus you'll have 

the pearl well baked and hardned. — 
This done, draw it out, open all the moulds, take away the 

pearls and ſtring them on one or more gold or ſilver threads, 

ſteep them in mercury-water for about a fortnight, after this 


dry them in the ſun in a well-cloſed glaſs body, fo you'll have 
a very fine and ſplendid pearl. | 


3 Another ay. | 
Tho' this be a more common way than the precedent, we 


will not omit it, becauſe every one may have his choice to 
| take that method which beſt ſuits with his apprehenſion or 


conveniency. 


You muſt, as in the former, take very fair oriental ſeed-pearl 
ground to an impalpable powder and diflolve it in alum-water, 


then rack off that water, and waſh off the paſte of pearl which 


remains at bottom, firſt with ſome diſtilled waters, then in 
bean-water, and ſer it in B. Marie or horſe-dung to digeſt for a 


| fortnight, afterwards take out your vellel, and your matter be- 


inz come to the conſiſtency of a paſte, mould up your paſte 


in the gilt ſilver moulds as before directed, bore them with a 


briſtle, ſtring them on gold or ſilver thread, and hang them in 
a very well clos'd limbeck of glaſs, to prevent the air from 
coming in to ſpoil them. _ | : 
Thus dried, lap them one by one in leaves of filver, and 
ſplit open a barbel as if you were to fry him, and ſo cloſe 
them all up in his body; make a paite of barley-meal, and 


bake him as you would do a batch of bread and no more, 


ifterwards draw it out, and let them dry. 


To give a tranſparency and ſplendor to theſe pearls, if you 


don't care to uſe the mercury-water, inſtead thereof, take the 
herb Gratuli ſqueez'd in water, put into this water {ix ounces 
of ſeed-pearl, one ounce of falt-petre, an ounce of roach- 


alum, an ounce of litharge of filver, the whole being diſſolved; 


take your dried pearls, heat them firſt, then cool them in this 
diſſolution, thuz do for about fix times at leaſt, heating and 


It your pearl ſhould happen to fail of coming to a ſufficient 


hardneſs, you may correct and make them exceeding hard, by 


baking them a ſecond time after this manner. | 
Take two ounces of calamine, or lapis calaminaris in impalpa- 
ble powder, add to this two ounces of oil of vitriol, and two 
ounces of water of white of eggs, pur all theſe into a retort, 
ute thereto a receiver, and let them diſtil, and you'll have 
from it a very fair water, with which and ſome fine Hbarley- 
meal make a paſte; coffin your pearls in this, and bake nem in 
| an 


3 0 
an oven as before, they will thus become exceeding hard, and 
recover their natural tranſparency. x. 
How to blanch fine pearl. 5 

The beauty of pearl conſiſts intirely in the brightneſs of 
their white colour, ſuch as are ſpotted or of a dark yellow being 
the leaſt eſtimable : you may however reſtore theſe laſt to 1 
true luſtre and whiteneſs, by letting them ſoak and cleanſe firſt 
with bran-water, then in milk warm water, and laſtly ſteep 
them 24 hours in mercury-water ; this done, ſtring and hang 
them in a well-clos'd glaſs body to dry in the ſun as before. 

The bran-water is made by boiling two good handfuls of 
wheaten bran in a quart of water, until the water has drawn all 
the ſtrength thereof to it; and thus you are to uſe it after- 
wards for cleanſing the pearl. You muit ſtring and lay them all 
together in a glaz'd earthen pan, .and pour thereon one third of 
this water; when they have ſoaked until the water be tolerably 
cool'd that you may indure the heat, rub them with your hand; 
gently to cleanſe them the better; continue ſo, until the water 
be cold, pour out this water, and pour on another. third part 
of the bran-water, ſtill boiling and ſo uſe as the former, throw- 
ing it away when cold, then pouring on the remainder of the 
water, proceeding ſtill after the former manner; after this, juſt 
heat ſome fair water, and pour it on them to refreſh and take 
away the remains of bran, ſhift this water, pouring on more 
freſh warm water, do thus thrice without handling them, then 
lay them on a ſheet of very clean white paper to dry in a 
ſhade, and laſt of all ſteep them in your mercury-water, to 
bring them to perfection. A 3 

T) make counterfeit pearl very like the natural. 

This receipt for making counterfeit pearl, has a much mote 
fine and ſolid effect than any now-a-days in uſe. 

Take chalk well purified and ſeparated from its groſſneſs and 
ſand, make paſte thereof, and ſo mould it up like pearl in a 
mould for that purpoſe, pierce theſe through with a briſtle, and 
let them afterwards dry before the ſun, or for more diſpatch 
in an oven till they receive a juſt hardneſs; then ſtring them on 
a very fine thread of filver, colour them lightly over with bole 
armoniack, diluted in water of white of eggs, then drench 
them with a pencil and fair water, and fo apply leaf-ſilver al 
over and let them dry; this done, burniſh them with a wolf“ 
tooth till they ſhine very finely. _.. „ 

To give them à true colour of pearl, make a glue of parch- 
ment or rather vellum ſhavings, thus. 


Waſh the ſhavings in warm water very well, and boil them 


When 


after in a new pot to a thickneſs, and ſtrain this. 


(= Wa 


. 


P E M 
When you uſe this glue, you muſt warm it on a flat veſſel, 
then dip the ſtring of pearls therein, ſo as not to fill the inter- 


val inches between each pearl, bur that oy one may be done 


all over equally ; after this, ler them dry. If you obſerve any 
baulk or defect on them, you may dip them in a ſecond time, 
and they'll aſſume a finer and more tranſparent whiteneſs, 
and will have a certain darkneſs within and luſtre on the out- 


fide, which compleats and brings them to the beauty of fine 


real pearls. But in this laſt caſe, if inſtead of this glue, ou 
dip or varniſh the pearls after they are ſilvered, with a white 


| varniſh, and ſo poliſh them, they will not only be fairer, but 


more durable like true pearl. „„ 
PEARLS are imitated [in painting in miniature,] by laying 


on a Mixture of white and a little blue, and ſhading them and 
| ſwelling them with the ſame; but a little ſtronger. 


Lay on a ſmall white ſport, juſt in the middle of the light 


| fide, and on the other, between the ſhade and the border of the 


pearl, give a touch of maſticot, to make a reflection; and un- 
derneath give them a caſt of the colour they are upon. 
Tuo dye woollen a PEARL colour. „ 
For one pound of ſtuff, take one ounce of blue lac, half 
an ounce of blue wood, and half an ounce of burnt alum. 


Firſt boil the blue wood for a quarter of an hour in a bag, 


then take it out, and having powdered and ſifted the lac 
through a hair ſieve, skim the liquor, and ſtir it very well for 


| quarter of an hour, and help it with a quarter of an ounce 


of pot-aſbes. 5 
To dye SILK a pearhcolour, 


To every pound of filk, take one ounce of Orleans, diſ- 


ſolve it in water, and wave the dry {ilk in it till it lathers; but 
it muſt not boil ; then rinſe and beat the ſilk clean, and take for e- 


very pound of ſilk four pound of wild ſaffron very well preſs'd, 


and four ounces of pot-aſhes, with halt a pint of lime-juice. 
The Italian carnation or fleih-colour is prepared the fame 


LW 


nn Another. ThE 
Take a clean veſſel, put fair water into it, and for eve 


pound of ſilk, take a quarter of a pound of ſoap, and boil the 


lilk in it for two hours, then pour ſome rain-water in a veſſel, 


to which add a bowl-full of the blue lye; or if that be ton 
much, you may uſe half the quantity only at pleaſure, then rinſe 


out the ſilk and dry it. | 


THOMAS PEMBROKE was both a hiſtory and face- : 
painter, and diſciple of Laroon, whoſe manner he imitated ; he 


painted ſeveral pictures for the Earl of Bath, in conjunction 
with one Mr. Moadfield a 3 Fuller, and lately 
| © 
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| works of Raphael i in Nome. 


1 


He died in London fn the 28th year of his age, and about 50 
years ſince. 

JACOB PEN was a Dutch hiſtory-painter in the reign of 
King Charles II. He was excellent both in drawing, colouring 
and compoſition, and died in London about 30 years ago. 

PEMNITENCE is repreſented in painting by a woman in 2 
vile, ragged and baſe attire, infinitely deploring her being; and 
bemoaning herſelf in paſſionate fits above alf meaſure, conti. 


nually weeping. 


3 LUCA PENNI ROMANO or Luca P. 1 Was 

Raphael Urbin's ſcholar, and brother to Fattorino; 

he invented very beautiful ſubjects, which were engraven by 
Geng Ghiſſi of Mantua, in 1566. He us'd this mark. 

„ e eg PENS painter and engraver at Norimberg, 

together with Markt- Anthony Raimondi, engrav'd the 

He engrav'd afcer Aldograft s man- 

ner, his mark was ſoinetimes G. P. 15 
PENSIVENESS is repreſented | 7z painting, Kc. by an old 
woman full of grief, in pitiful clothes without ornament, fit- 


ting upon a ſtone; her elbow upon her knees, and both hands 
under her chin; a tree by her without leaves. 


Old, becauſe youth is jovial; ſhe is poorly clad, which ſuits 
with the tree without leaves; the: ſtone ſhews that {he is bar- 
ren in words and deeds: but though ſhe. ſeems liſtleſs in the 
winter in politick actions; yet in "the ſpring, when there is 
need of wiſe men, then penſive men are found by ene to 
be judicious. 

PERFECTION is repreſented [in painting, &c.] by a fair 

lady in a veſt of gold gauſe, her boſom unveiled, her body is 

in the Zodiac, her ſleeves turn'd up to her elbows, making a 
perfect circle with the left. 

Ihe golden robe denotes perfection; the naked breaſts, the 
biet part thereof to nouriſh others; the circle, the moſt 
perfect figure in the mathematicks. 

PERIDORE is a precious ſtone, a ſort of a clear Topas, 
of 2 gold- colour light, but which is notwichſtanding beautiful. 

To imitate it well, take two ounces of natural cryſtal in 
powder, 6 ounces of minium, an ounce of fine ſalt of tartar, 
and eight grains of verdegreaſe ; reduce the whole to an im- 
palyable powder, by pounding in a mortar, ſearce it through a 
fine ſieve. The ſame circumſtances are to be obſerv'd in ba- 


king this tone as in the Facynrh, (which ſee) by reaſon of the 
minium that enters into the compoſition of the one and the « 0- 
ther, and you will have a very fine Peridore. 
Another colour of Peridore. 
1 bis peridore pught to be | harder and more fix'd than the 
| r 


rr 


PER 
' precedent, becauſe there is no minium in it; but it will not be 
ſo vivacious. 8 FT VE. 
Take one ounce of natural cryſtal in powder, a dram of ſalt 
of vitriol, two drams of vitriol calcin'd: ad rubedine m, four grains 
of verdegreaſe, and as much fine ſalt 7 tartar as c uals the 
whole in weight, 2. e. one ounce, three drams and four grains; 
reduce all to a fine powder, by pounding them in a braſs mor- 
tar, mix them well together, put them into a crucible cover- 
ed with another, and well luted; 12 hours after, take your 
crucible and break it to take out the matter, which cut and i 
poliſh at the wheel, and let it be wrought by a good workman. 1 
| F FRANCIS PERRIER painter and engraver, publiſh'd 1 
g ſeveral Roman antiquities in 1635, with this mark, as ] 
e in the Index of Roſi's plates. | 
- W PERSECUTION is repreſented [in painting, &c.] by a 
woman clad in verdegreaſe, and ruſt-colours, wings upon her 
4 ſhoulders; in a poſture as if ſhe would let fly an arrow; with 
t- a crocodile at her feet. 5 ES. 
ls The wings ſhew its being evermore ready and quick in doing 
miſchief ; the bow her ſending out bitter words; the crocodile 
its W becauſe it annoys only the fiſh: that flee from it; ſo perſecution 


r- WF defires nothing more than to find thoſe who do not reſiſt it by 
he ber own. ſtrength... 25” „5 pM ew pe 
is ” Of PERSPECTIVE in gener al. 

to I. Is that by which we behold, contemplate and draw the 


| likeneſs of all magnitudes, juſt in form and manner as they ap- 
air W pear to the eye. 5 . 
is 2. The matter to be ſeen or ſpeculated is a magnitude: the 
o 4 MW manner of ſpeculation is by radiations of light, eicher direct, 
rectified or broken. 5 N ; 
3. A magnitude is that which hath form; and it is either { 
| lineal, ſuperficial or ſolid; that is, either a complication of f 
points, a complication of lines, or a complication of ſuperficies. 
4. A line is a complication of points; that is (according to 
Euclid) a length only without either breadth or thickneſs. 
5. A ſuperficies is a complication of line, that is, a length 
having breadth without thicknels —© | 
For as the continuation of points makes a line; ſo the couch- 
ing together of lines makes a ſuperficies , which is only the lay- 
ing -croſ5-wiſe. N | ; 1 45 
6. A ſolid is a complication of ſuperficies, that is a length 
or breadth having depth or thickneſs. 55 N 
And indeed it is nothing but the continuation of points, upon 
| 2 ſuperficies either perpendicularly or bending. . 
the 7. The contemplation of the object repreſents the matter to 
cc- che mind, in the ſame manner as its outward appearance doth 
Js che eye. 2 And 


tial line. 


PER 


And from hence comes judgment, whereby the artiſt is ena- | 


bled to deſcribe the ſame in lines, and delineate it according to ! 
the apparent or viſual proportions. Ls 5 ; 
8. To draw or deſcribe the appearance in lines, is the active 1 
part of this art; whereby the idea conceiv'd in mind (by ſight 


and contemplation) is brought to light. c 
9. A radiation is a beam of light, conveying the likeneſs of IM 
the thing to the eyes or fight; and the knowledge of it, to MW " 
the mind or underſtanding. 0 One 
And this radiation is two-fold, either external, from the ex- 
ternal light, or intellectual from its being and power. | by 
10. Direct radiations are thoſe, which conſider the direct or wr 
ſtreighr beams, which paſs between the eye and the object. 
Aud this js the firſt kind of perſpective; and is frequently 4. 
lone calld Opticks. 3 -; 
11. Refetfed radiations, are thoſe which conſider the re- 
flection of beams and their ſhape upon any polith'd body, as 
on a Gove, Cone, Cylinder, Pyramid, or any regular ſolid. 
And this is the ſecond kind of perſpedtive ; which is calld 
Caoptricks, s. . 
12. Broken radiations, are thoſe which conſider the breaking 
of the bearns, as they are to be ſeen through a glaſs or a cry- 
ſtal, cut into ſeveral planes or ſuperficies. : . 
And this is the third and laſt kind of perſpective; which is call 
Doe ĩðͤ nn, : a: 
The general practice of PERSPECTIVE, 

1. Let every line which in the object or geometrical figure, 
is ſtraight, perpendicular or parallel to its baſe, be ſo alſo in its 
{cenographick delineation. 3 5 

2. Let the lines which in the object return at right angles 
from the fore- right ſide, be drawn ſcenographically from the 
viſual point. 1955 5 e = 

3. Let all ſtrait lines, which in the object return from the 
fore-right ſide, run in a ſcenographick figure into the horizon ne 
13. 
tele 
al line 
14. 
ortior 


4. Let the object you intend to delineate, ſtanding on your 
right-hand, be plac'd alſo on the right-hand of the viſual point; 
and that on the left- hand, on the left-hand on the ſame point, 
and that which is juſt before in the middle of it. 
F. Let thoſe lines which are (in the object) equidiſtant t 
the returning line, be drawn in the ſcenographick figure, tron 
that point found in the horizon. m_ 
6. In ſetting off the altitude of columns, pedeſtals and t 
like, meaſure the height from the baſe line upward, in tt 
front or fore-right fide ; and a viſual ray down that point i. 
the front ſhall limit the altitude of the column or pillar, 


"2B: K 
the way behind the fore-right fide, or orthographick appea- 
rance, even to the viſual point. 


is a front or fore- right fide, as where there is none. 

7. In delineating ovals, circles, arches, croſſes, ſpirals and 
croſs arches, or any other figure in the roof of any room, firſt 
| draw ichnographically, and ſo with perpendiculars from the 
moſt eminent points thereof, carry it up unto the ceiling ; 
from which ſeveral points carry on the figure. 

8. The centre in any ſcenographick regular figure, is found 
by drawing crofs lines from oppolite angles: for the point 
where the diagonals croſs, is the centre. 


; 9. A ground plane of ſquares is alike, both above and be- 

„ ow the horizontal line; only the more it is diſtant above or 
beneath the horizon, the ſquares will be ſo much the larger or 

| wider. = . 

3 10. In drawing a perſpective figure, where many lines come 


together, you may for the directing of your eye, draw the dia- 


4 goals in red; the viſual lines in black; the perpendiculars in 


been, or other different colour, from that which you intend 
ing the figure ſhall be of. | . 
11. Having conſidered the height, diſtance and poſition of 
| the figure, and drawn it accordingly, with fide or angle againſt 


the baſe ; raiſe perpendiculars from the ſeveral angles or de- 
hgned points from the figure to the baſe, and transfer the 
length of each perpendicular, from the place where it touches the 
baſe, to the baſe on the fide _ to the point of diſtance; 

e perpendiculars in the baſe 


ſo will the diametrals drawn to t 
by interſection with the diagonals, drawn to the feveral tranſ- 


ge drawn from point to point will circumſcribe the ſcenographick 


bourc. . 9 
| 12. If in landskip there be any ſtanding-waters, as rivers, 


| the 
Won Wrcheſt ſight or appearance of it. 1 | 
13. If there be any houſes or the like in the picture, conſider 
heir poſition, that you may find from what point in the horizon- 
a lines to draw the front and ſides thereof. 5 
14. In deſcribing things at a great diſtance, obſerve the pro- 
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pears from the object to the eye. 
15. In colouring and ſhadowing of every thing, you muſt 
lo the fame in your picture, which you obſerve with your eye, 
pecially in obſects lying near; but acccording as the diſtance 
$rows greater and greater, fo the colours muſt be fainter and 
unter, till at laſt they loſe ; in a darkiſh sky-colour. 


This rule you muſt obſerve in all figures, as well where there 


ferred diſtances, give the angles of the figures, and ſo lines 


ponds and the like; place the horizontal line level with the 


ortion (both in magnitude and diſtance) in draught, which 
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16. The Catoptricks are beſt ſeen in a common looking- 
glaſs, or. other poliſh'd matter; where, if the glaſs be exactly 
flat, the object is exactly like its original; but if the glaſs be 
not flat, the reſemblance alters from the original; and that 
more or leſs, according as the glaſs differs from an exact plane. 

17. In drawing Catoptrich figures, the ſurface of the glaſs is 
to be conſidered, upon which you mean to have the reflection: 
for which you muſt make a particular ichnographical draught 
or projection; which on the glaſs muſt appear to be a plain 
full of ſquares, on which projection transfer what ſhall be 
drawn on a plane, divided into the fame number of like 
ſquares; where tho' the draught may appear very confus' d, yet 
the reflection of it on the 25 will be very regular, propor- 
tional and regularly compos d. x7 „„ 

18. The Dioptrick or broken beam may be ſeen in a tube 

through a cryſtal or glaſs, which hath its ſurface cut into many 
others, whereby the rays of the object are broken. 

For to the flat of the cryſtal or water, the rays run ſtreight ; 
but then they break and make an angle, the which alſo by the 


= 


refracted beams is made and continued on the other ſide of the 


ſame flat. 


19. When theſe faces on a cryſtal are return'd towards 2 
Plane plac'd directly before it, they ſeparate themſelves at a 
good: diſtance on the plane; becauſe they are all directed to 
various far diſtant places of the fame. „% 

20. But for the aſſigning to each of them a place on the 


ſame plane, no geometrick rule is yet invented. 


Of the ufes of PERSPECTIVE. | 

1. Per ſpective then is a ſcience or rather an art abſolutely 
neceſſary to one who would draw well, engra ve, etch, carve 
or paint; and which men of thoſe ptofeſſions ought not to 
want: yet they are not to be ſo wholly ſubject to its precepts, 
as to enſlave theſe arts to its rules. + 6 F 
2. It is to be us'd, when it leads you pleaſingly into the beau- 


ties of your work, and can be helpful to you in your deſign; 


but when it will not be uſeful to theſe purpoſes, you are to 
paſs it by, leſt it ſhould miſguide you, by leading you to ſome- 
thing thar is repugnant to your peculiar art. 45 

3. Perſpective cannot of itſelf be 'calld a certain rule, but it 


is to be used with judgment, prudence and diſcretion; for if it 
be perfectly underſtood by you, and yet you uſe it too regu-. 


larly, tho? you may effect ſuch things as are within the rules of 


art, yet the work will not always be pleaſing to the fight. 


4. The greateſt painters who have made ule of it, if they had 
rigorouſly obſervd it in their'defigns, they had much dimi- 


viſh'd the glory to which they attain d, and to which time will 


ge a kind of immortalit . | $1 
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5. Such as follow its precepts too cloſely, may indeed make 
things regularly true; but will be very deficient in that harmo- 
nious excellency, that exquiſite beauty and that charming 
ſweetneſs, which would otherwiſe have been found in them. 

6. The architects and ſtatuaries of antient times did not al- 
ways find it to their purpoſe; it was not their prudence to 
trace the geometrical part ſo exactly as the rules of perſpective 
do me „ 9 1 „ 

7. If you would imitate the frontiſpiece of the Rotunda, ac- 
cording to the rules of perſpective, you would err very much; 
for the columns which are at the extremities have more in 
diameter, than thoſe that are in the middle. 

8. The corniſh of the Palazzo Farneſe which looks ſo 
beautifully, if beheld from below, yet being more nearly 
view, is found to want very much of its juſt proportion. 

9. In the Pillar of Trajan, the higheſt figures are much 
greater, than thoſe which are below; which by the rules of 
ber ſpective ſhould be quite contrary : here they increaſe accord- 
ing to the meaſure of their diſtance. 0 

10. There is a rule which teaches the making figures after 
that manner; but it is no rule in perſpective; tho it is found 
in ſome books of that art; and it is never to be made uſe of, 
but when it is for your purpoſe: vix. when it may eaſe the 
ſght, and render the object more agreeabe. 

11. The Farneſean Hercules, its baſe is not on the level, but 

on an eaſy decliviy on the advanc'd part; the reaſon of which, 
ls, that the feet of the figure may not be hidden from the light, | 
but appear more pleaſing to the eye. a nd een g 

12. And this is the true reaſon, that theſe great men have . 
ſometimes ſtept aſide from the geometrical rules of perſpective, 
not in {light or contempt of the art; but for the abſolute plea * 
ing of the ſenſe of ſight. - _ - TO. | 

Methods of deſeribing geometrically figures neceſſary in 
SEES, Avg; COT 

I. A line, as A B fig. 1. being given to form a ſquare on; ſet 
one foot of the compaſſes in the point A, and extending the 
other the length A B, deſcribe the arch B C; then from the 
point B deſcribe another arch A D, interſecting the former in 
E, and from E ſet off half the arch E A or E B outwardly, 

o D and C, to which points drawing lines from A B, Gc. 


the ſquare is form ddp. 5 
Or thus; Upon the given line A B, erect a perpendicular A C 
equal to A B, then taking the length A B in the compaſſes, ſet 
one foot in B, and with the other deſcribe an arch: having 
done the like from the point C, the interſection of the two 
ches will be the point D, E gives the ſquare ABCD. 
5 1 7. 


_ — är . — r — > es 


3 EK 
2. To deſcribe a Parallelogram or long ſquare: on the term 
E of the given line E F erect a perpendicular, either preater 
or leſs than the ſame as E G: then taking E G in the com- 
paſſes, ſer one foot. in F, and with the other deſcribe an arch; 
alſo take E F in the compaſſes, and ſetting one foot in G, de- 
ſcribe a ſecond arch, cutting the former in H: this will pro- 
duce the parallelogram requir'd. 
Of circular polygous, auhich are figures of ſeveral angles inſcribd 
in circles. 
3. To deſcribe an equilateral triangle. Open the compaſſes 
to the radius of the circle, ſet one foot in the point A, and de- 
ſcribe the arch DE, and draw a right line D E, which will be 
the fide of the triangle D E F. e 1 
4. For a ſquare; draw two diameters at right angles, and 
Join their extremes : thus you will have the ſquare ABCD. 
5. For a pentagon or five-angle ; draw two diameters, and 
take D G, half the ſemi-diameter D I, and from the point G 
with the interval G A, deſcribe the arch A H: the chord of 
which is the fide of the pentagon. 5 nes 1 
6. For the hexagon or ſix-angle; the ſemi-diameter is the 
fide of the hexagon. e 25 
F. For the heptagon or ſeven-angle;, take half a ſide of the 
equilateral triangle. TO 1775 
i 5 For the octogon or eight-angle ; take half a quadrant of the 
circle. | 5 = 
9. For the enneagon or nine-angle; take two thirds of the 
femi-diameter for the ſide, as E B. „ 
10. For the decagon or ten- angle; divide the ſemi-diameter in- 
to two in the point G, and from G with the interval G A, 
deſcribe an arch AB: the part of the diameter B C, will be 
the ſide of the decagon. | 
11. For the un-decagon or eleven-angle; draw two diameter 
at right angles, and from the point A, with the interval of a 
femi-diameter deſcribe an arch BC; then from the point of 
interſection C, draw a line to E, and the portion C D wil 
be the ſide of the un-decagon. 5 
12. For the do-decagon or tauelve- angle; divide the arch of 1 
hexagon A B into two equal parts; and the chord of the moie- 
ty will be the ſide. e 
13. An Oval is form'd divers ways, in all which the figure 
is either a compound of ſeveral portions of circles, or it is one 
nine drawn from two centres. The moſt uſual methods are 
theſe: firſt deſcribe a circle and draw two diameters in it % 
AB, CD; then from the points A, B, draw two other circle 
equal with the firſt; then from the point D, draw a line 
through the center of the laſt circle to the n 
| | | : ell 
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When you have done this, ſet one foot of the compaſſes in D, 
and with the other take the interval E, and deſcribe the arch 
EF, and doing the like on the other ſide, the oval will be 
formed. | 
14. For a rounder oval, draw a ſingle line, and from A, as a 
centre, deſcribe a circle, the interſection of which with the 
right -line in the point B, will be the centre of another circle. 
Then to form the oval, take in the compaſſes the whole dia- 
meter of one of the circles, as from A to F; and in one of the 
interſections of the circles, as D, ſetting one foot of the com- 
1 an the other draw the arch G H: do the like from the 
int E. | 
Is: There is alſo an eaſier and more uſeful manner of de- 
ſcribing ovals, than any of the preceding ones: the ſame rule 
ſerving for all forms, long, and narrow, broad, ſhort, &c. 
Thus, ſet two nails or pins in a right line, AB, to ſerve as 
2 centre, and about theſe tie a thread of the length and width 
of the oval required, as ABC; hold the thread tight with a 
pen or pencil, and turn it about till you arrive where you be- 
gan. If you would have it a long one, ſet the centre farther 
apart; and if a ſhort one, do the contrary: for if the nails ſtand 
cloſe together, the figure will be a circle. 5 
16. For a ſpiral, or volute, take two points in a line, AB; 
the points to ſerve one after another as centres. As for inſtance, 
having drawn the ſemicircle A B, ſer one foot of the compaſſes 
in B, and open the other to the length AB, and deſcribe a 
ſemicircle, AC; then ſet one foot in A, take the interval A C, 
and draw the ſemi-circle CD; and this continue as long as 
you pleaſe, {till ſhifting centres. 
| O Lines and Points in PerſpefFive. 
The TERRESTRIAL LINE, is the line an object is placed 
,,, or ſtands upon, of which 
LINE of the PLAN, each object has its parti- 
cular one, and the whole draught a general one. 1 
This is always parallel to the horizon, as is ſeen in AB of 
the firſt figure of the plate, FG of the ſecond, and NO of the 
third; and ſometimes ſerves to determine the lengths and 
breadrhs ; particularly that at the bottom of the piece, whereto 
0 ws meaſures are to be accommodated; as will be ſhewn 
ereafter. 


The POINT of SIGHT, _ bor point in the axis of the 


The POINT of the EYE, eye, or in the central ray, 
PRINCIPAL POINT, where the ſame is inter- 
POINT of PERSPECTIVE, 2 fected by the horizon. 
Thus the point E in the firſt figure, is the point of ſight in 

the horizon CD, wherein all the vifual rays meet. * 
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Tt is called the Point of the Eye, or Ocular Point, hecauſe 
directly oppoſed to the eye of the perſon who is to view the 


iece. 5 | 

8 Of the POINT or POINT S of diſtance. | 

Theſe are a point or points (for there are ſometimes two of 
them) placed at equal diſtance from the point of ſight. 
They are thus denominated, by reaſon the ſpectator ought to 
be ſo far removed from the figure or painting, and the terreſ. 
trial line, as theſe points are from the point of the eye, and are 
always to be in the horizontal line. 


Thus, H I (ſee plate, fig. 2.) being the horizon, and K the 


point of ſight, L and M are points of diſtance, ſerving to give 


all the ſhorcenings. 3 5 | | 
Thus ex. gr. if from the extremes of the line F G you draw 
two lines to the point K, and from the fame points draw two 
lines to the points of diſtance M_and L, where theſe two lines 
GL and FM cut the lines FK and GK in, the points X and 
Y will be the line of depth, and the ſhortening. of the ſquare, 


of which F G is the ſcale and baſe. - The lines drawn to the 


points of ſight are all viſual rays, and thoſe drawn to the points 
of diſtance all diagonals. 3 5 
oe POINT.of FRONT, . 3. 
The point of DIRECT VIEW, or of the FRONT, is when 
we have the object directly before us, and not more on one 
ſide than the other; in which caſe ir only ſhews the foreſide, 
and if it be below the horizon, a little of the top too; but no- 
thing of the ſides, except the object be polygonous. 


Thus the plan AB CD ſig. 3. is all in front, and if it were raiſed. 


we ſhould not ſee any thing of the ſides AB or CD, but only 
the front AD: the reaſon is, that the point of view E being 


directly oppoſite thereto, cauſes a diminution on each fide; 


which however is only to be underſtood where an elevation is 

the object; for if it be a plan, ir ſhews the whole, as ABCD. 
Of the SINE POINT, fg. 4. 

The point of OBLIQUE VIEW, or of the SIDE, is when 


we ſ22 the object aſide of us, and only as it were aſlant, or with 


a corner of the eye; the eye however being all the while oppo- 
ſite to the point of ſight: in which caſe we view the object la- 
terally, and it preſents us two faces or ſides. | 


; For inſtance, if the point of ſight be in F, the object GH 


I K will appear athwart, and.ſhew two faces G K, and G, 
in which caſe it will be a ſide point. | „ 


The practice is the ſame in the ſide points as in the front 
points; a point of {izhr, points of difkance, Gc. being laid down 


in the one as well as the other. 
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PER 8 
. Definitions in Perſpective. | 
ve, or the plan any thing is to be raiſed upon: thus ABCD 


; the ichnography or plan of ay fquare body. See Perſpective, 
| 2 te fig. I. | f . 


or foreſide of an object, as an houſe, G. Or it is the figure 
EF GH is the ort hography or fore- part of a cube or houſe. As 


the fide oppoſite to the eye. See Per ſpectiwe, plate 2. fig. 2. 


che ſides which may be ſeen, and top: thus IK LMNOP 
lis a ſcenography, or perfect cube. This is the whole, and com- 
prehends all the other parts. See Perſpective, plate fig. 3 
im objects appear the ſmaller, as they are at a greater diſtance. 
Things appear according to the angle of the eye witerein they 


Eminating the objects meet. 7 Se 
The eye A for inſtance, viewing the object BC, will draw 
the rays AB and A ©, which give the angle BAC, ſo that an 
Coject viewed under a greater angle will appear large, and ano- 
ther under a lefler angle, little. | ee 


quently in all per ſpectives the remoteſt objects muſt be made 
the ſmalleſt: as for example, if the eye be in A, the object BC 
which is the neareſt, will appear the biggeſt, becauſe ſeen un- 
der the greateſt angie ; and the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth 
objects, will all appear ſmaller and ſmaller, though really all e- 
qual; inaſmuch as the angles diminiſh in proportion as the ob- 
jects recede. . 5 


teſt, and B C in this latter caſe no bigger than NO. See fig. 1. 


for ſuppoſing the objects to appear ſuch as is the angle they are 
een in, it follows, that if ſeveral lines be drawn between the 
ſides of the fame triangle, they will all appear equal: thus all 
the lines comprized between the ſides ON, OP, of the trian- 
gle NO P, will appear equal to each other, and as objects com- 
prehended under the ſame angle ſeem equal, ſo all compre- 


ſmaller, ſmaller. See fig. 2. | 3 

Thus much being ſuppoſed; if there be a number of co- 
lumns or pilaſters to be ranged in per ſpective, on each tide of 
. —— | a 


ICHNOGRAPHY is the figure of the plat-form in Perſpec- 


ORTHOGRAPHY in Perſpe&ive, is the figure of the front 
pf an object, as an houſe, &'c. directly oppoſite to the eye. Thus 
the ichnography repreſents the plane, the orthography repreſents 


| SCENOGRAPHY is what exhibits the object quite raiſed * 
and perfect, with all its diminutzons and ſhadows ; both in front, 


Bare ſeen, and this angle is taken at the eye, where the lines ter- 


Now tis certain, that among equal objects thoſe at the oreat- 
eſt diſtance will appear under the ſmalleſt angle, and conſe- 


If the eye were removed into M, K L would appear the larg- 


The ſecond figure is a ſequel of what we have advanced : 


| tended under. a greater angle, ſeem greater, and all under a 


re RM Ai, 4a 
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fect as the columns, 


PER 
2 Hall or Church, they muſt of neceſſity be all made under the 


fame angle, and all tend towards one common point in the ho. 


rizon O: as for inſtance, the eye being placed in A, viewing 
the firſt object DE; if from the points DE you draw the yi. 
foal rays DO, EO, they will make the triangle D OE, which 
will include the columns DE, FG, HI, EL, MN, ſo as they 
will all appear equal. Fig. 3. NS 

What has been ſaid of the ſides, is likewife to be underſtoos 
of the cielings and pavements; the diminutions of the angles of 
remote objects, placed either above or below, following the 
fame rule as thoſe placed Jatcrally. 

There is therefore no need oo adding any thing farther, un- 


leſs this, that you take care that there be as many ſquares or 


diviſions between the remoteft objects, as between the neareſt; 


ſor in that caſe, though diſtant objects be the cloſer, as they are 


further from us, they will appear in ſome meaſure to preſerye 
their diſtance. Thus in BCD E, the interval between the fou 
neareſt columns, there are ſixteen ſquares, and no fewer than 
ſixteen between the four remoteſt KL, MN. Fig. 4. 

It follows from what has been ſaid, that if you join two tri- 
angles as in the laſt figure but one for the ſides, and two o- 


thers of the laſt for the tops and bottoms of an object, all four 


will terminate in one ſingle point A, which is the point of fight 
wherein all the viſual rays meet. 3 
And this will give a proof of what we have advanced, «iz 


that objects diminiſh as they remove, the lower riſing, the up- 
per falling, and the lateral cloſing or approaching: an example 
of all which is given in figure I. which exhibits as it were depths 


and diſtances, falling back and receding from us, though al 


equally near the eye. See plate. 


The trees being ranged by the fame law, have the ſame el 

5 for being all comprehended in the 
fame angle, and the two rows having each its own angle, 
and the angles all meeting in a point A, they form a third, which 
is the earth, and a fourth, which if you pleafe is the air ; and 


thus afford an Ce ee 


| 
I. Of the meaſures upon the baſe in perſpetive. 
By the baſe line alone any depth may be given, and in any 


place at pleaſure, without the uſe of ſquares ; which is a ver) 


expeditious way, though ſomewhat difficult to learn. 
I ſhall however endeavour to make it underftood, by reaſon 
that I ſhall frequently make uſe of it. 5 
As for example, ſuppoſe the baſe line BS, the point of view 
A, and the points of diſtance DE; if now you would make 1 


plan of a cube B C, draw two occult or dotred lines from the 


extremes BC to the point of fight; then to give the W 
take 


PER 


ke the lame meaſure B C, and ſet it off on the terreſtrial line 
F, and from F draw a line to the point of diſtance D; and 
here this line interſects the firſt ray C in the point G, will be 
he diminution of the plan of the cube BH G C. | 
If you would have an object farther rowards the middle, take 
he breadth, and the diſtance bf the baſe line, as IK; and to 
ave the depth, ſet it as you would have it on the ſame baſe as 
LM, and its width both on L M. Then from L and M draw 
occult lines to the point of diſtance D, and from the points 
0, where thoſe lines interſect the ray K, draw parallels to 
the terreſtrial line, and you will have the ſquare QP ON. 
After the ſame manner you may ſet off the other fide of the 
ſquare which ſhould be on the baſe, as BH GC is here tranſ- 
ferred to V. The points M and T, which are only two feet from 
are che point S, afford a very narrow figure in X, as being very near. 
ve Wl 2. Of the baſe line, and a ſingle point of diſkance. _ 
ur Since the depths and widths may be had by the means of this 
n baſe line, there is no need of any further trouble in making of 
ſquares; as ſhall be ſhewn in this example. == 
ti. Suppoſe a row of trees or columns is to be made on each 
ade; on the baſe line lay down the place, and the diſtance be- 
our tween them, with their breadth or diameters, as ABCDE FG; 
oht then laying a ruler from the point of diſtance O, to each of the 
oints A B CD E. F G, the interſections it makes on the viſual 
*. ny AH, will be the bounds of the objects deſired. Fig. 2. 
up. To ſet them off on the other fide upon the ray GH, ſet 
ple one foot of the compaſſes upon the point of the eye H, and 
che Wi with the other ſtrike an arch; the point wherein this cuts the 
al WW ray G H, will be the correſponding bounc. + 
Thus M will be the ſame with N, and fo of the reſt, through 
ef- Wl which drawing parallels, you will have the breadths. 7 
the BF And as for the length, you may make it at pleaſure: ſetting 
ge, i off from A, as for inſtance, to P, and then from P drawing 
ich a line to H, and where this cuts the other parallels, will be 
and formed the plan required: which you may make either round 
or ſquare. 5 
; 3. Not to deceive one's ſelf in the meaſures 
ny i Never put any objects that are intended to be within the plan 
ery on the ſide of the point of diſtance, where you arg to draw lines 
tor the management of the depth. „ = 
(on Thus, ſuppoſe A B the viſual ray, whereon the meaſures are 
| to be marked; if you would produce the points C and D thro” 
ew IF the ame, don't draw the lines from the point of diſtance E, 
© 1 WF but from that oppoſite thereto, F, or if Cand D were on the 
the I inſide, as G and H are, you ſhouid not draw from the point F, 
1 but from E; by reaſon that the line of interſection is found be- 
e | 2 | rween 


— . cd an „ 


under, ſhould a plane be given him to put in perſpective, 


owing rules; which may ſuffice to ſhew how any plane th 


draw the lines AE, B E; and from the fame angles A and 
draw two diagonals FB, AG; - and the points H and I, wha | 


| wil give the ſame interſection I on the rayBE. 


the middle point B, as to H and I. But in either caſe no line 


8 
tween the two; conflquantly the two. will cut each — 
the ſame points I K. See fig. 
| Of Planes viewed ire@ly, or in front. 
From the third and fourth articles preceding, and the ele 
tions that follow, it will appear that my intention is not to i 
geometrical plans, in order to the drawing of perſpectives: th 
e Ke double labour, and there being very few painters y 
give themſelves. the trouble, ſince I reach them to of 
the ſame thing by the uſe of the terreſtrial line. 
But as there is no rule fo general, but has its exce tions, | 
there are certain figures that cannot be put in perſpective wi 
out the uſe of ſuch plans: beſides the confuſion a man would 


he had not been inſtructed how to proceed. | 
On theſe conſiderations I have been induced to give the f 


can be re aired, or even imagined, may be put in perſpett;vr, 
. To 9 orten or diminiſh a * QUA RE. See plate, fig. 1 
As AB CD fig. 1. From A and B to the point of fight 


they interſect che rays A E and BE, will give che {quare ABC) 
diminiſhed in AHIB. 

To do it without the geome! trical plan, draw a line fron 
B to F, or from A to G, or ſet off the line AB on the tert 
trial line, as in BK ; and from K draw another line to F, whic, 


To diminiſh-a ſquare viewed by the angle D. See plate, fig. 2 
"Howie deſcribed the plane AB CD, draw a line to toud 
or raſe the angle B, and falling perpendicularly on B D. 
This being continued as a baſe line, lay your ruler on th 
ſide of the {quare AD and DC, and where the ruler cuts ti 
terreſtrial line make the points H, I. 
Then from H and B draw lines to the point of diſtance ly 
and from I draw a line to the other point of diſtance G ; ant 
in the interſection of thoſe lines, make points, which will git 
you the ſquare KEMB. 
To do without the plan: ſet of the diameter each way fro 


is to be Een to the point of ſight O. 
. To diminiſh a CIRCLE. See plate, fig. 3. 
Draw a ſquare, AB CP about it, and from the angles AD 
and CB draw diagonals, dividing the circle into eight parts, and 
through the points where they cut it OO, draw lines from the 


baſe line perpendicular to DE F. 


Then draw two diagonals QR, SP, interſecting each other i 


right angles in the centre © _ Having 
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Having thus diſpoſed the plan, draw lines from all the perpen- 
&:culars to the point of ſight H; and where they are interſected 
&y the diagonals A K and. BI, make points; the two laſt of 
Ehich, M, N, give the ſquare which is to be divided into four 
hy diagonals, interſecting each other in the point P. 

In the laſt place, from the extremes of this croſs, draw curve 
Hines through the ſaid points, which will give the form of the 
Ecircle in perſpective. 3 | ; 

This method may ſerve for ſmall circles, b 
there is another method more exact. 


# 


4. Figure the fourth is compounded of the two firſt, which is 
Fall that needs to be ſaid about it. | 

F. This fifth figure alſo depends on the two firſt, only here 
; a liſt or border going round, which the others have not. 


Jo put the liſt in perſpective from the four rays A, B, Gz D, 


au lines from the point of ſight G, and where the inner rays 
WB, C interſect the diagonals D F and DE, draw parallels to the 
paſe line; and you will have your deſire. 3 
6. The ſixth figure is the ſame as the ſecond, except that it 
is ſurrounded with two borders. 
PERSPECTIVE in painting, is uſed: for 2 kind of picture, 
wor painting, frequently ſeen in gardens, and at the ends of galle- 
ies; deſigned expreſſly to deceive the ſight, by repreſenting the 
continuation of an alley, a building, a landskip, or the like. 

| Of gardens in perſpective, ſee GARDEN. 
Of rows of trees in perſpective, ſee ROWS. 

Shadows in perſpective, ſee SHADOW. 

Streets in perſpedFive, ſee STREET. 

Walks in per ſpecti ve, fee WALR. i 
PERSVUASION is repreſented in Painting, &c. by a fantaſ- 
tical woman, a tongue faſtened to her head-artire, with an eye 


an animal with three heads. 


The tongue denotes its being the inſtrument of perſuaſion, 
the eye, exerciſe and art, contributing to perſuaſion; the cords, 
force of eloquence, binding up the will; the animals figniſy 
three things, to inſinuate by the fawning dog, docility ; by the 
ape, attention; by the cat, . diligence. 5 5 
PIETRO PERUGINO, born in the year 1446, ſcholar of 
Indrea Verocchio, lived at Florence and Siena, excelled in hiſtory 
panting, died in 1574, aged 78 years. Be Es 
 BALDASSAR PERUZZI da Siena, b 
lved at Rome, excelled in hiſtory and architecture, died in 1536, 
wed 36 years. 3 „ 
HISBEL PEUN, an engraver of Norimberg, calle: 
1 Hisbin, he uſed this mark from the year 1512 fo 
1549. e | goons Wan 


ut for large ones 


byer it; ſhe ſeems whimſical, and is tied round with cords, with 


orn in the year 1500, 
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Hans (or Jobn) Sebald Beham alſo uſed the ſame matk 


PEWTER: is a mixture of lead and tin, and has ſome © 


in it, for the better hardening of it, and keeping it together 
ſmall quantity of brafs or copper. 1 5 1 
e F. ſtands for Paul Farinati of Verona, painter and inven 
P. H. ſignifies Peter Hys, in certain pieces of devotion. 
Phil. Th. 1589, ſtands for Philip Thommaſini. 
P. Fohn Sebald Beham, ſee letter B, and the letters V. p. 
Pi. Ss. Bart. ſtands for Peter Santi Bartoli, engraver of 1 
rugini in Rome. 5 8 


PHILOSOPHY is repreſented in Painting, &c. by a woml 


her eyes ſparkling and vivid, roſy cheeks, a vigorous conſt : 


tion, though pretty old, and in grave habit. 
Her venerable aſpect denotes reſpect, due to her as the mom 
of liberal arts; her books and ſceptre, that perſons of quail 
- ought not to deſpiſe this queen; the © upon her breaſt Gori 
theory, and letter II on the bottom of her garment, practice 
PHLEGM, is repreſented a groſs man, fitting in a fur gon 
clapping both hands into his boſom, his head one ſide bound u 
with a black cloth, almoft covering his eyes, a tortoiſe by hin 
His groſſneſs proceeds from coldneſs and moiſture; the fi 
of the otter, it being a flegmatic animal; his head inclined; hi 
dulneſs like the tortoiſe by his fide, becauſe it is a {low creature 
PH OEBUs, or SOL, #.e. the SUN, was repreſented byth 
ſtatuc of a man, with his head half ſhaven. | 
By the head half ſhaven is intimated, that though his beat 
or (hining may be clouded for a time, yet that he will return, ail 
beautify the ſame with his priſtine brightneſs; as the growing i 
the hairs, which (ſ'gnify his beams) to their full extent and pu. 
fedion again, may deuote. _ 


5 


god of the Perſians, who deſcribed him as follows; in the (hay 
of a man, dreſſed in the Perſian habit, and with the head of 1 
lion, wearing on it ſuch ornaments as the Perſian women uſe 
bolding by force a white cow by the horns. _ 

By the head of the lion was 2 the dominion of the ſun i 
id pu Leo; rhe cow repreſents the moon, whoſe exaltation i 
in Taurus, and his forcibly holding her by the horns, the eclipſe 
the 1oon, which ſhe cannot avoid. 8 
Macrobius ſays, that there was found in Aria the ſtatue d 
Phœbus, Apollo, &c. the father of Æſculapius, of poliſhed gold 
in the form of a young man, and beardleſs, who ſtretching ou 


his arms, held in his right hand a coachman's whip, and in hi 
left a thunderbolt, with ſome ears of corn. 5 
The Lacedæmonians painted Apollo with four hands, and 5 


b) 


Ladlantius relates, that Phebus, or Apollo, was the chief ] 


PHO 
By which they intimated the prudence and judgment of God, he 
being ready and quick to hear, but flow to ſpeak , and from 
hence grew that proverb among the Grecians. 

_ Euſebius relates, that in a city of Egypt called Elephantino- 
polis, the image of Apollo was made in the ſhape of a man, as 
to his body, but with the head of a ram, with young and ſmall 
horns; and his aſpect of a bluiſh or cælurean green, not ualike 
to that of the ſea. DF py 

The head of the ram ſignifies the ſun's exaltation in the ſign 


Aries; and the young horns, the change or new of the moon, made 


by ber conjunction with the ſun, in which ſbe looks bluiſh. 
Euſebius relates, that in Egypt the image of Sol was ſet in a 


1 ſhip, carried up and ſupported by a crocodile ;, and that the E- 


gyptians (before the invention of letters) framed the ſhape of 
the ſun by a ſcepcre, on the top of which was an eye artificially 
engraven. EI 5 


The ſceptre ſignified government, the eye intimated the power 


of bebolding and overſeeing all things. 
Martianus deſcribes the image of the SUN, in the form o 
a man, wearing on his head a royal and gorgeous crown, in- 
chaſed with many precious gems, three of which adorn his fore- 
head, ſix his temples, and three other the hindermoſt part of 
the crown; his hair hanging down in trelles, appearing like re- 
fined gold, and his countenance wholly like flame; his garment 


thin, and wrought with fine purple and gold; holding in his 


right hand a ſhield, and in his left hand a flaming firebrand ; 
and two wings on his feet, beſet wich fiery carbuncles. 

Herodotus writes, that the Phezicians had the ſtatue of the 
Sm made of black ſtone; large and ſpacious at rhe borron, but 


1 ſharp and narrow at the top, and boaſted that they had this 


from heaven. 


4 pen writes, that there was found in Patra, a city of 


Arcadia, the ſtatue of Apollo in the form ot an ox or cow. 
Lucian writes, that the A Hriaus repreſented him with a long 


beard (intimating his perfection) having a ſhield on his breaſt, 


holding in his right hand a ſpear, at the top of which wis Vic— 
toria; and in his left anzhos, or the ſunflower : his body was 


covered wich a garment on which was depicted the head of 


Meduſa, from which hung dangling many {warms of ſnakes; on 
the one ſide of him an eagle flying, and on the other tide a 
nymph. 15 5 oo To 


a ſilver bow in his hand, and ſetting on a throne of emera'ds ; 
and at other times ſtanding on the ſerpent Python, with this 
motto, Opifer per orbem dicor. 
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Adollo is alſo drawn as a young, man crowned with laurel, 
having long, curl'd, gloden hair, clad in a purple robe, holding 
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| PHY 
PHYSICK, is repreſented in Painting, &c. by a woman of 


full age, with a garland of laurel, a cock in one hand, and: 


knotty ſtaff, round which a ſerpent is twiſted. 

Her age ſhews that then a man is either a fool or a phyſician; 
the laurel denotes its great uſe in phyſick; the cock, vigilance, 
for a phyſician thar adminiſters ought ro be up at all hours; 
the ſerpent, becauſe by caſting her skin ſhe is renewed, fo do 
men, being cured, renew their ſtrength. | 
| PHYSIOGNOMY | buoy vole, of ar, nature, and Yau 
opinion] is a Greek word, ſignifying the rule or law of nature, 
by which the affections of the ſoul have relation to the form 
of the body: fo that there are fixed and permanent ſigns which 
diſcover the paſſions of the ſoul; that is to ſay, thoſe which reſice 
in the ſenſitive parts thereof. 
It is, ſays Monſ. Le Brun, the opinion of ſome naturaliſts 
who have written of Phyſiognomy, that the affections of the ſou! 
do follow the temperament of the body, and that the external 
characters are certain ſigns of the affections of the ſoul ; ſo that 


by che form of every creature, its humours and tempers may 


be known. | 
As for example; the lion is robuſt and ſinewy, which inti- 
mares that he 1s ſtrong; the /eopard ſupple and delicate, and 
likewiſe cunning and treacherous; the bear is ſavage, wild and 
terrible, and he is no leſs cruel; ſo that the nature of every 
animal being deſcribed by its external form, the Phyſtognomiſts 


ſay, chat if a man happens to have any part of his body reſem- 
bling that of a brute, we may from ſuch part draw conjectures 


of his inclinations. 3 
Some again ſay, that this ſcience may be exerciſed by diſſ- 
militude and contraries. OT 5 

As for example; if the harſhneſs of the hair be a ſign of 2 


touch and ſavage nature, a ſoft hair indicates a nature gentle 


and tender; alſo if the breaſt being covered wich thick hair, 
is a ſi n of a het, cholerick nature, that which is without hair 
ews mildneſs and {weetneſs of temper. 
O hers again ſay, that to underſtand what are the parts or ſigns 
which tnark the affections of animals, we muſt make the fol 
lowing diſtinction, i. e. that ſome are proper, and others are 
common; the proper are particular to a ſingle ſpecies; the com 
mon in ſeveral kinds; as laſciviouſneſs, though it be moſt predo- 
minant in goats, aſſes, and ſwine, yet other animals are not 
wi hour it. 5 „ = 3 
Therefore to know the proper ſign, we muſt conſider one 
kind of animal, univerſally ſubject to the ſame paſſion; and 
afterwards another kind, in which this paſſion is to be found in 
but ſome particulars. | | 


PHY 


Thus for a ſign of ſtrength, we muſt conſider all the ſpecies 
of animals, as the lion, bull, horſe, boar, & c. and if the ſign 
which is in;the lion, be alſo in theſe other ſtrong creatures, and 
that weak animals have it not, this muſt be acknowledged to 


we muſt obſerve if bulls, and other ſtrong animals, have both 
theſe ſigns; and if ſuch other ſtrong animals have not a high 


bea fign of ftrength. Ref 

Some ſay it is a ſign of ſtrength. to have the extremities large, 

o © as the lion has, but this is doubtful; ſome other ſtrong animals, 
as the bull, horſe, Gc. having them not large, but very ſinewy, 

and well jointed. t. 

„Some ſay an animal has divers affections: as for example; 

the lion is valiant, ſtrong, and cholerick; and he having a high 

: front, and large extremities, to diſtinguiſh the ſign of valour, 

e 

is front, we muſt ſay conſequently, that a high front is a ſign of 

1 WW yalour, and large extremities a ſign of ſtrength. 

al WW Bur it is more to our purpoſe to reduce it to what may be 


a neceſſary to Painters; for though they ſay that the geſture of the 
Y W body is one of the moſt conſiderable ſigns which mark the diſ- 
politions of the mind; yet we may content ourſelves with thoſe 
tl. ſigns which we meet with only in the head; according to the 
ad Gaying of Apuleius, that the whole man ſhews himſelf in the 
nd bead; and that if man is the epitome of the world, the head 
may well be called the epitome of the man: and animals being 
hL different in their inclinations as men in their affections, we 
m. muſt firit obſerve the inclinations which every animal has pe- 
6 WW culiar to its ſpecies, and then ſearch in their phyſngromy the 

parts which particularly mark certain predominating affections. 
fl WF Swine, for example, are naſty, laſcivious, gluttonous, and la- 
iy; we muſt then obſerve what part marks gluttony, laſcivi- 
ouſneſs, and lazineſs; becauſe a man may have ſome parts re- 
mie | ſembling thoſe of a ſwine, and not have others: {o that we 
alt; W muſt firſt know whar parts are affected with certain inclinations. 
halt In the ſecond place, the reſemblance and relation of the 
IF puts of a human face to that of a brute. 
ons BE And laſtly, we muſt know the ſign which changes all the o- 
fol.: thers, and increaſes or diminiſhes their force or vertue ; which 
are cannot be underſtood without demonfration of their figures. 
on WF Phyſiognomiſts obſerve, that animals who have the noſe turned 
edo · ¶ up are audacious; and audaciouſneſs is, when a creature raſhlz 
not undertakes the combat, not having ſtrength to maintain it; ſo. 
Ns that would be audaciouſneſs in a ſheep, which is valour in 
one a lion. 5 ͤͤ | 
and W The difference of a human face from that of brutes, is, that 
a 1 man hath his eyes ſicuate on one ſtrait line palling croſs to the 

| Ears, . Y | 
ku; 1 Brutes 
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Brutes on the contrary, have their eyes drawn down toward 
the noſe, more or leſs, according to their natural affections. 

_ Secondly, man turns his eye-balls upwards, which Brute 

cannot do, without turning up their noſes, their eye-balls na- 

turally moving downwards; inſomuch that ſometimes a great 


Part of the white appears above them, but they never raiſe them 


upward. he: 
Thirdiy, the eye-brows of brutes never meet, their points 
always hanging down ; but thoſe of men meet in the middle 


of the forehead, and raiſe their points at the ſide of their noſe. 


They demonſtrate by a triangle, that the impreſſions of the 
ſentiments of animals are carried from the noſe to the ear, and 
from thence to the heart, the loweſt line whereof cloſes the 


angle with that from the noſe: and when the line from the noſe 


to the ear goes through the middle of the eye, and the line from 
the heart croſſes the mouth, it is a ſign that the animal is fierce, 


cruel, and blood thirſty. | 5 5 
I here is another ſmall triangle, the point of which is in the 
ou:ward corner of the eye, from whence the line following that 
of the upper eye-lid, forms an angle with that which come 
from the noſe. When theſe two lines meet in the forehead, it 
is a ſign of ſagacity, as may be obſerved in elephants, camels 
and apes: bur if the angle meets upon the nofe, it ſheivs ſtu- 
pany and weakneſs, as in aſſes and ſheep, which is more or 
eſs according as the angle meets higher or lower. BEE 
Theſe things (ſays the famous Monſ. Le Brun) are all demon. 
ſtrated by examples drawn after the life. _ 
| Of PICTURE in general. 

There are always four principal things to be conſidered in e 
very picture, viz. 1. the invention 
colour; and 4. the Ife. 1 

I. Invention; this ought to be free, and flow from a generi 
knowledge of antiquity, hiſtory, poetical fictions, geometrici 
concluſions, and optical conſiderations, according to its fitut 
tion or aſpect, either near or far off. „„ 

2. And this invention muſt expreſs proper and fit things 2 
greeing with the circumſtances of place, time, matter, and per. 
ſon; and alſo having reſpect to the modes of habits peculiar to 

the country or people, whether ancient or modern. 0 
3. As to Proportion, Analogy, or Symmetry, that is what l. 
fits each part to its proper ſize in reſpect to the whole. 
' Whatſoever is different from this, is defective as to beaut) 
and way not improperly be called deformity. 


4. Proportion: is called by artiſts the deſigning lines, which 


are firſt drawn, before the whole is painted. 


5. 


; 2. the proportion; 3. the 


P.I.C 


1 . Theſe proportions, or lineal deſigns, draughto, and shetches 

By. To called picture; which being, ey done, ſbe not only the 
1 mr but alſo the intent. 

6. The proportion of a 8 may be drawn in lines only, 

E ” and ſuch as ſhall be like him: now this Skill proceeds from the | 

6 very kizheſt Principles of art. 

7. Colour is that which makes the picture reſemble what we 
deſign to imitate, by mixing of various colours together. 


TEE 


e 8. In making any thing apparent, it is neceſſary t to exprels its 
0 poſite or contrary. 

6 9. So lights and ſhadows forward et forth paintings out- 
d FA as tho you might take hold of them with your band; 
ge blackneſs makes things ſeem farther off and is uſed in things that 
fo are hollow, as caves, wells, &C. the more deep the more black. 
m 10. Brightneſs exceeds, and is as ight ſparkling in ſplendor. 


e It is uſed in the glory of angels, twinkling of gems, armour, 
veſſels of gold and ſilver. 

be 11. In painting of a man, each limb ought to be orac'd with 
ut © its proper, and lively colour; make the black entirely black, 
ies tde white pure, intermixt with redneſs. 

iſ 12. But to paint purely the exquiſite beauty of a woman, can 
never be well done (except it be by a very ingenious artiſt in- 
i. |. deed) her rare complexion being ſcarcely to be imitated by co- 
o lour: there, i ic no man really knows the exact mixture for ſuch a 
3 countenance. | 


on Jy) Life, or Motion, is that from which action or paſſ on does 
; reſult, which in coloured pictures i is ſeen with a lively force of 
| geſture and ſpirit. . . 

\& | 14+ Therefore to do this it is neceſſar that the artiſt be well 


the & acquainted with the nature, manners, an behaviour 'of men and 
women, as in- anger, ſadneſs, joy, earneſeneſs, idleneſs, love, envy, 
eri fear, hope, deſpair, &c. every diſturbance of the mind alters the 
ic counte- nance into ſeveral poſtures. 
ru 15. The head caſt down indicates humility; caſt back, ar- 
| rogancy or ſcorn; hanging on the neck, langi Wing; ſtiff and 
- + ſturdy, moroſenels of mind. 
per- 16. The various poſtures; of the head ſhew the paſſions; the 
7 to countenance, the ſame; the eyes, the like; and in a word, all 
IF the other parts of the body contribute ſomeching, more or leſs, 
t lo the expreſſions of the {aid paſſions of the mind, as is eallly 
tobe r in the life. ai . 
4 In excellent pieces you may view at. a ance, read the mind 
. of the artiſt 1 7 2 7 of the for). | 
hich 17. Laltly, you muſt always firſt conceive that in your mind 
| 8 vou would expreſs. in os Work; chat your endeavours 
$I being 


large of proportion 


obſcene pictures. 


or ſome fair buildings. 


| PICS . 
being aſſiſted with an intellectual energy, or power of open. 
tion, may at length render your productions perfect. | | Ac 
\. The diſpoſition of PICTURES. El 


* I. Antique works, as groteſque, may become a wall, the bor. | ch 
ders and freezes of other works; but if there be any draughy an 
in figures to the life upon the wall, they will be beſt of black to 
and white, or of one colour heightned ; if they be naked, le th 
them be as large as the place will allow ; if of columns, aque. ſt 
ducts, arches, ruins, catai acts, let them be bold, high, and 1c: 
2. Let the beſt pieces be placed to be ſeen with ſingle lights ten 
for fo the ſhadows fall naturally, being always fitted ro anſwer at 
one light; and the more under or below the light, the better, | | 
eſpecially in mens faces and larger pieces. e | Pal 
- z Let the porch, or entrance into the houſe, be ſet out with N chi 
ruſtick figures and rural things. OO Wit 
4. Let the hall be adorned with ſhepherds, peaſants, milk. ſ bee 
maids, neat-herds, flocks of ſheep, and the like, in their e. 
3 0 places, and proper attendants; as alſo fowls, fiſh, and lat 
2 e. | f; 46 + es $645 Ps Þ 204 # Wha $54 © : 
F. Let the ſtair-caſe be ſet off with ſome admirable moni of a 
ment or building, either new or. ruinous, to be ſeen and ob eve 
ſerved at a view, paſſing up; as let the cieling over the ſtair 
caſe be painted with figures foreſhortned, looking downwars i 
out of clouds, with garlands and cornucopia's. © ; 
6. Let landskips, Wos e and fowling pieces, hiſto- 
ries, and antiquities, be placed in the great chamber. ; 
F. Place the pictures of the king and queen, or their co 
of arms, in the dining- room, forbearing to place there a 
other pictures of the life, as not worthy to be their comp» 
nions, unleſs at the lower end two or three of the chief nobi 
licy, as attendants on their royal perſons; for want of which 
you may put in their places ſome of the neareſt blood. I 
8. In the inward, or withdrawing chambers,” place the draught 
of the life of perſons of honour, intimates or ſpecial friends aui 


* 


3 


acquaintance, or of artiſts on. | 
9. In banquetting rooms place chearful and merry painting et 
as of Bacchus, Centaurs, Satyrs, Syrens, and the like, but not an 
10. Hiſtories, grave-ſtones,' and the beſt works, becom: 
' galleries, where every one may walk, and exerciſe their ſenſe 
in viewing, examining, delighting, judging; and cenſuring. 
II Ia ſummer-houſes and ſtone walks, place caſtles, churche; 
12. In terraces place boſcage, and wild works: 
* * 1 


PIE 


z. Over chimney-pieces place only landskips, for they chiefly 
Acorn. | 
| 14. And in the bed-chamber place your own, your wife's and 
*. children's pictures, as only becoming the moſt private room, 
and your modeſty, leſt (if your wife be a beauty) ſome wan- 


4 


> ton and libidinous gueſt gaze too long on it, and commend 
le the work for her ſake. 


15. In hanging your pictures, if they hang high above 


Vl = 8 8 1 0 > 
na reach, let them incline a little forward at the top, becauſe o- 


© therwiſe it is obſerv'd, that the viſual beams ot the eye, ex- 


bt, tending to the top of the picture, appear farther off, than thoſe 


yer at the foot. 


er EDWARD PIERCE was a good hiſtory and landſcape 
25 EE f N Y | 
painter in the reigns of King Charies I. and II. He alſo drew ar- 


vi chitecture, perſpective, &c. and was much eſteemed in his time, 
| [little of his work now remains, the far greater part having 
ilk. {been deſtroyed by the dreadful fire in 1666. it chiefly conſi- 
re. ſting in altar-pieces, cielings of churches and the like; of which 
and laſt fort there is one yet remaining, done by him in Covent- 

karden Church; in which are to be found many admirable parts 


on of a good pencil. He work'd ſome time for Van Dyke, and 


ob. ſeveral pieces of his performance are to be ſeen at Belvoir 


He died in London about 40 years ago, leaving behind two 
Hons, who both became famous in their different ways; one 
vas a moſt excellent carver in ſtone, as appears by a noble mar- 
ble vaſe of his doing at Hampton-Court; there is a fine head of 
Mr. Pierce the father, in Mr. Seamer a goldſmith's poſſeſſion, 
Which was painted by Dobſon. - 


nob.ery pale complexion, a keman noſe, flame inſtead of locks, 
vhich Ie is winged, witch her left-hand towards her heart, in her 
ahr a cornucopia pouring out things neceſſary for life. 
an The wings declare her celerity; the flames the ſpirit enftam- 
15 and d with the love of God; the left-hand that a pious man gives 
proofs of it without oſtentation; the horn of plenty, the un- 
Ning lervaluing of worldly riches, and a liberal aſſiſtance to the 
ot amor. % ly 1 „ 
JF PIETY is alſo repreſented in painting, in the form of a 
come dy of a ſober countenance; holding in her right-hand ftretch'd 
enſe ut a ſword over an altar; and in her lefi-hand a ftork ; and 
> her ſide an elphant and a child. 3 
che TÞe ſtor i is ſo call'd of gòpqn, the reciprocal or mutual love of 
Nients, of whom this bird was ever an emblem, for the love 
ad care ſhe hath of her parents being old; the elephant is faid 
1 97 /hip towards the riſing * 
4 


To 


Caſtle in Leiceſterſhire, the noble ſear of the Duke of Rutland. 


5 
— — apt ttt 
He 
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| PIETY is repreſented {in painting, &c.] by a woman of a 
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it of white-{ead or ceruſs, ground very fine on a marble. When 


62 years. 


I 


To make French PINK. | 
This is uſually made with the white of Troye, which is o. 
therwiſe call'd Spaniſh white or French and Avignon berries; 
but it is apt to change colour; ſo that it will be better to make 


it is ground, take it up with a wooden ſpatula, and ſet it to 
dry in the ſhady part of a room; then bruiſe French berries. in 
a marble mortar with a wooden peſtle, and boil. them in 3 
lidded earthen pot, till the third part or more be evaporated. 
Strain this decoction through a linnen cloth, and put into it 
the quantity of two or three ſmall nuts of alam, to hinder it 
from changing colour; when it is diſſolv'd, dilute the white 
with this decoction, to the conſiſtence of a pretty thick pap, 
or rather paſte, which you are to work well between your 


hands, and make up into trochisks, and lay them to dry in an 
airy room: when they are dry, dilute jthem again two or three 


times with the ſame decoction, according as you would haye 
your pink bright or deep, and ſet it to dry each time. 
Take notice that the liquor or decoction muſt be warm, 
when the paſte is diluted with it, and that you muſt make it 
a-freſh, when the ſirſt is tainted; taking care never to touch it 
with iron or ſteel; but always uling a wooden ſpatula. 


 SEBASTIANO de PIOMBO, born in the year 1485, ſcho- 


lar of Gio Bellini, and ſtudied under Giorgione, liv'd at Venite 
and Fame, excell'd in hiſtory and portraits, died in 1547, aged 


_ PIONY [ir miniature] to paint. | 
Let the firſt lay be of Indian lake and white of a pretty 
good body; and then ſhade with a leſſer quantity of white 
which however muſt be quite difus'd in the deepeſt places. 
When this has been done, finith with ſtrokes of the ſame co- 
lour; charging it ſtrongly with gum in the darkeſt ſhade, and 
heightening the lights and the edges of the brighteſt leaves, 
with white and a little lake: you muſt alſo expreſs ſmal 
veins juſt like the ſtrokes of hatching; but they muſt appear 
More. nk; | | 
The green of this flower muſt be of the ſea-kind and ſh 
ded with Iris. 2 = 
FRANCIS LE PIPER was ſon of a Kentiſb gentleman, de- 


ſcended from a Walloon family; being of a gay and facetious hu- 
mour, his manner was humourous or comical. He delighred 
in drawing ugly faces, and had a talent particular for it, that 
he would by a tranſient view of and remarkable fire of -man 
or woman that he met in the ſtreet, retain the likeneſs. ſo exact 
in his memory, that when he expreſt it in the draught, the ſpec- 

| | | tatoh 


P.1P 


© tator, Who knew the original, would have thought the perſon 
had far ſeveral times for it. ee e ee 29 
| Tis ſaid of him he would ſteal a face; and a man that was 
| not handſome enough to deſire to ſee his picture, fat in danger 
in his company. VVV + EO 
The greateſt curioſities that he ſought after, were the works 


1 
ol the painters, which he examined every where with pleaſure 


and judgment, and formed to him a manner of deſign which 
no man in that kind ever excelled, and perhaps never equalled. 


t Having a good eſtate of his own, and being generous, as moſt 


men of genius are, he would never take any thing for his 
drawing; he drew them commonly over a bottle, which he 


„ loved fo well, that he {pent great part of his hours of pleaſure 


rW in a tavern. — | 8 : 
| This was the occaſion ſome of his beſt pieces, efpecially 


| there is a room called the Amſterdam, which is adorned with 
| his pictures in black and white. The room takes its name from 
his pieces, which repreſent a Jeſuit, a Quaker preaching, and 
| ſome other preachers of moſt religions that were liable to be 


rd wherein the differing paſſions of thoſe two ſects are ſo admi- 


IF render them lively and perfect. He drew alſo many merry 
tty pieces for one Mr. Shepherd a vintner, at the Bell in Weſtmin- 
ite, fer; which Mr. Holms purchaſed, to make his collection of 


ces. bis maſter's pieces more compleat, and the benefit of ſhewing 


co- them has not been a little advantageous to his houſe. Mr. Le 
and Piper drew another famous droll piece, repreſenting a con- 


veß fable with his mirmydons, in very natural and diverting po- 


mall ſtures. He ſeldom defigned after the life, and neglected the 

pear part bf colouring: but yet he ſometimes, tho' very rarely, co- 
| loured ſome of his pieces, and as we are informed was not 

ſha- very unſucceſsful in it. 4 3 


He drew the pictures of ſeveral of his friends in | black and 


de- white, and maintained a character of truth, which ſhewed 
hu- W that if he had thought fit ro beſtow ſo much time as was ne- 
ceſſary to perfect himſelf in colouring, he would have rivalled 
the beſt of our portrait painters in their feputation«s. 


Iſaac Becket, who performed them in mexxotinto. Thoſe 
drafts 


| ſuch as are as large as the life, are in thoſe houſes, particularly at 
Mr. Holms's, at the Mitre-Tavern in Stocks-Market ; where 


expoſed; was called the Amſterdam, as containing an image of 
o- almoſt as many religions as are profeſſed in that free city. The 
two moſt remarkable figures are the Jeſuit and the Quaker; 


| — well expreſſed, that there appears no want of colours to 


Towards the latter end of his life, having brought his circum- 
ſtances into a narrower compals than he found them on his father's 
death, he ſometimes took money. He drew ſome deſigns for 
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drafts were generally done at a tavern, and whenever he plez. H nate 


fed, he would draw enough in half an hour to furniſh Becks 
2 whole week's work. S GEES 
His invention was fruitful, and his drawing bold and true. 
He underſtood landskip painting, and performed in it to per. 
fection. He was particularly a great maſter in perſpective; 
in deſigning of bis landſcapes, he had a manner peculiar tg 
himſelf : he always carried a long book about him like a mu- 
fick-book, which when he had a mind to draw, he opened, and 
| looking thro! it, made the lower corner of the middle of the 
book his point of ſight, by which when he had formed his 
view, he directed his perſpective, and finiſhed his picture. 
His hand was ready, his ſtrokes bold, and his etching ſhort. 
He drew ſeveral of the Grand Signiors heads for Sir Pay] 
"reg hiſtory of the Tzrks, which were engraven by Mr. 
In the latter part of his life, he apply'd himſelr to the ſtudy 
and practice of modelling in wax, in Baſſo Relie vo, in which 
manner he did abundance of things with very good ſucceſs. 
Being one time at a tavern, with Mr. Faithoru, Mr. Sturt 
the graver, and others, he sketched a head with a coal, and 
gave it to Mr. Faithorn, who touched upon it: in the mean 
time Mr. Le Piper drew another upon another trencher, 
and eee: with Mr. Faithoru for that which he had 
tauch' op ofa a3 7 ©» 16575 £75 "01 ö 1 5 
They did thus ten times, and between them wrought up the 
heads to ſuch a height of force, that nothing could be better 
done of the kind. I 4 
Theſe trenchers are ſtill extant, but we could not hear in 
whoſe hands they are at preſent. rt. 
He died in Aldermanbury about 40 years ago, yet lives ſil 
in the memory of his acquaintance, with the character of anac- 
compliſhed gentleman, and a great maſter in his art. His 
pieces are ſcattered up and down, chiefly in this city, and the 
beſt and moſt of them are in the hands of Mr. Le Pipe his 
brother, a merchant of London. e n 
His corps was carried from Chriſt's- church hoſpital, to the 
church of St. Mary Magdaten Bermondſey in Southwark, where 


twas buried in a vault belonging to his family. 
To make a PLANT grow in two or three hours. 


Take aſhes of moſs, and moiſten them with the juice of an 
old dunghil; (being preſs d out and ftrain'd) then dry them a 
little, and moiſten them as before; do this four or five times, 
put this mixture, not bein dry, nor very moiſt, into an 


ver 
earthen veſſel, and in it ſer 26 6 ot lettice, purſlain or parſley, 
{for they will grow ſooner than other ſeeds): being firſt impreg- 
T2 e nate 
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+ ©: nated with he eſſence of a vegetable of its Own ſpecies (ſome bf 
1 ay the juice of the ſame plant, but efpecially the ſpirit will do 1 

inſtead of the eſſence) till they begin to ſprout forth; which 1 

then put into the ſaid earth, with that end upwards which 1 
R # e wh 
e; Ser the vellel into a gentle heat, and when it begins to dry, fy 
to WE a; bil 


© moiſten it with the ſaid juice of dung; thus you may have a 


> e 


u. ſallet while ſupper is making ready. LES Wy 4 
nu To reduce @ whole vegetable into a liquor, which may be 4 
ie woes Fork 5: call'd the eſſence thereof. 1 1 
his Take the whole plant with flowers and roots, bruiſe them in * 


a 2 mortar, put all into a. large glaſs veſſel, (or a wooden ane, 
= which is better) ſo that two or three parts may be empty; co- 
ver it exceeding cloſe, and let ir ſtand in putrefaction, in . a 
ir. moderate beat for a year, and it will all be turned into water. 
To make the lively form "__ idea of any plant appear in 
II | ge fieg rs 7] 
ch Take the water above-mentioned, diſtil it in a good glaſs 
in an aſh heat, and there will come forth a water and oil, and 
in the upper part of the veſſel a volatile alt: ſeparate the oil, 
and keep it by itſelf : diſſolve the volatile ſalt in the water, and 
a0 WE purify. it by filtering and coagulating. Oo" 
or, Imbibe this 7 ſalt with the ſaid oils, until it will imbibe 
1d WW no more: digeſt them well together for a month in a veſſel her- 
| metically ſeaſed; and ſo you will have a moſt ſubtile eſſence, 
the W which being held over a gentle heat, or the flame of a candle, 
ter by this means it may be made hot, and you will ſee the fine 
— [Efabſtance (which is like the impalpable aſhes or ſalt) ſend. forth 
in from the bottom of the glaſs, the manifeſt form and ſhape of 
we vegetable, vegetating and growing by little and little, and 
ſul putting on ſo fully the form of ſtalks, leaves and flowers, in 
ac- WW fo perfect and natural a manner, that you would believe the ſame 
His do be real; when in reality it is only the ſpiritual idea or form, 
the Wzrifing with the ſpiritual eſſence of the plant: this, were it 
his Wjoin'd with its proper earth, would take to itſelf a more ſolid 
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the But as ſoon as the veſſel or glaſs is remov'd from the fire, 
cre Wthis image or repreſentation vaniſhes, becoming a chaos and 
— matter, returning to its ſediment, from whence it 
aroſe. VVV „ Bee. 
an Ant her way to make the eſſence 0 ,, 
N 2 Put the herbs, flowers, ſeeds, ſpices, &c. into rectiſied ſpi- 
e Int of wine; extract a very ſtrong and deep tincture; upon 
an Wwhich put ſtrong oil of ſalt, and digeſt in balneo till an oil 
ey Iſim above, which ſeparate; or elſe. draw off the ſpirit of 
g. vide in ba/neo, and the oil or eſſence will remain at bottom, 
1 | bu, 
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will be blood-red: 


dil will not ſeparate from the ſalt, but become a fixt * 
. with an eaſy heat. 


vour of her; his wings, that nothing vaniſhes ſooner tha 


Petite. 
beauty, than her contrary, want, is deformed and odious.. 
imperial ſceptte;” having bis head adorn'd with a ſtately crown; 


that on his left-hand firs his wife Proſerpine, attended with m. 
ny furies and evil ru and at whoſe feet lies chained che dog other 


POE 
Biit before the ſpirit of wine is abſtracted, the oil or elſence 


* Another way 7 make jhe true effence, or rather quinteſſence 

Make the Water, oil and volatile falt, as before is taught, and 
from the faces extract the fixed ſalt, which purify according to 
art; which falt reſolve in a cellar upon a marble ſtone to an 
oil; which is chat call'd per deliquium : filtre it and evaporate, 
till the ſalt is as white as ſnow, with theſe ſalts imbibe as much 
of the oil, as you can make it receive; then digeſt it till the 


SURE is ne [ir beni; c. by a yout 
crowned with a myrtle garland, half clothed, Wikge; 2 hay 
in his hand, and buskins on his legs. 

"The myrtle denotes the ſame being dedicated = ven 
wherewith Paris was crowned when he paſt judgment in f. 


. the harp the tickling of his ſenſes with muſick; his buſ. 
ins inconſtancy, and his NH ny to fariare his 


PLENTY is cejteſented [in painting, Kc. by a beautifi 
lady crowned with a garland, in a green gown embroidered 
with a cornucopia in her hand; ſhe is no leſs amiable for he 


The garland denotes ehearfulneſs, and the mirth that doe 
inſeparably accompany her; the cornucopia is an emblem of 
the affluence of all thin neceſfary for human life 

Pato tells us; that *PLUTO fits (i in the lower region 
majeſticaly in à chair of ſtate, holding in one hand 4 black 


Cerberus. while 
He is alſo painted win long cord black bar; lad in! In 


robe of cloth of gold. call t 


He is alſo by the antients, painted riding in a chario tail, | 
drawn by four furious black horſes, from whole fiery: noſtty A 


proceeds thick and-ill-favoured ſmoke..: grind 
Some repreſent him, with his hehe ak F gut of w 
1 of cypreſs leaves, others with thoſe of Narciſſus. great 


The firſt ſhews ſadueſs- and horror, aud are usd. at burial work 
and about the dend but the. others: are more grateful, and a FTI 
1s d in memory o _ untimely death 5 the ne Narciſſuh a foo 
kill'd by a wild 8 half t 
CORNELIUS POELENBURO EI dom in the year 1599 the {] 
ſcholar of Abraham Bloemart, and ſtudied at Rome and Fl in. 

| ren, j 
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ce f ence; li Vd at Utrecht, and in England, excelld in naked-boys, 
Landſcapes, ruins and ſmall figures, died in 1667, aged 77 
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EP POETICAL FURY is repreſented [iz painting, See. 


a brisk young beau of a ruddy complexion,” crowned wit 


gaurel bound about with ivy, in a writing poſture, but turning 
his head back toward heaven. | 

The wings declare the quickneſs of his fancy, which ſoars 
loft and carries an encomium with it, which ſtill remain freſh | 
and green as the laurel and ivy intimate; looking upwards, the 


ideas of ſuper- natural things, which he writes down. 
E POETRY is repreſented [in painting, &c.] by a lady in 
© sky- coloured garments, with ſtars and wings on her head, a 


harp 'in her right-hand, crowned with laurel, and a ſwan at 
Kher feet. „„ : | 


© The sky colours ſignify that none can excel in this art, if he be 
not endowed with extrarordinary talents from heaven; the 
harp, becauſe they us d to make poetry and mulic to be in a 


harmonious conſort; the crown ſhews that the poer's deſign is 


Fro be renowned; the ſwan is the emblem of muſick; the ſtar- 
i robe divinity, as having its original from heaven X 

E POLISHERS and POLISHING; a polither is an inſtru- 
ment call'd alſo a burniſber, us'd for polithing and burniſhing 
gold, ſilwer and other metals, when gilt or ſilver'd, and matters 
gof other kinds proper to take poliſh. Ee 


| Gilders uſe an iron poliſher to prepare their metals before 
gilding, and the blood-ſtone to give thera the bright poliſh after 


gilding. 


The poliſher usd by the ſpur and bit-makers, Gc. is part 


iron, part ſteel, and part wood. This inſtrument conſiſts of an 
iron bar, with a wooden handle at one end, and a hook at the 


other, to faſten it to anotheri piece of wood, held in the vice, 


while the workman is working. 

In the middle of the bow within ſide, is what they properly 
call the poliſher, which is a triangular piece of ſteel, with a 
tail, by which it is rivered to the bow. NT. 


A cutler's POLISHER, is a kind of wooden wheel or 
grinder, made of walnut-tree, about an inch in thickneſs, and 


of what diameter or largeneſs you pleaſe, this is turn'd by the 
[great wheel; and it is wich this they poliſh and ſmooth their 
works with emery and party. PO 5 
The poliſhers us'd by ſpectacle- makers, are pieces of wood 
foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and an inch and a 
half thick, covered with old caſtor hat, whereon they poliſh 
the ſhell and horn frames their ſpectacle glaſſes are to be ſer 
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POLISHING LOOKING-GLASS. After looking-olat ſeri 


have been ground, they are to be poliſhed, they ſtill looking by by t 
ſomething like a ſlate. The poliſhing is perform'd in the fo, Mike 
lowing manner: the plate is laid down on a ſtone plac'd h. bette 
rizontally, and, in a bed of plaiſter of Paris calcin'd and pi. hard 
veriz d very fine and ſifted; which being made into a fort q that 
paſte by water, and plaiſter'd up the edges of the plate, dris I from 
and hardens, and fo keeps it immoveable; then the workmy N her 
fixing a ſtrong bow of yew or ſome other tough wood, to a- boa I roger 
fixed up to the ceiling of the room, fixes alſo the other en {that | 
into an hole made in a wooden parallelopepid of about foy Weilur: 
inches long, cover'd with a ſort of coarſe woollen cloth wel It 
drench'd with Tripoly, tempered with water, works it with thi om 
black and bow all over by ſtrength of arm, till the plate hu ptepe 
got a perfect politure. make 
POLVEREINE. Of the places whence Polverine, Rochet they 
and Soda are gotten, which ſerve for making glaſs and cryſtah em 
and their differences. © | Ve, 
Jump 

where 
ys het 


After having delivered the manner of making glaſs, it wil 
be neceſſary to explain, whence the ſalt that ſerves to make i 
is extracted, ſince that is the foundation of the art, and with- 


out it glaſs cannot be made, except it be with the ſand e Po. 
have mentioned elſewhere; which will do the buſineſs withou ¶ berbs 
any other help, becauſe it contains in it a great quantity of Node 
nitr = 3 | | h 5 ail th 


It is common to call all aſhes or polverine, that is us'd to [Theſ 
make glaſs, by the name of Rochetta; heretofore it us'd to be Nut tl 


brought out of Syria, from the eaſtern parts of it, where 1 b 
grew in great abundance: but at preſent it comes from Alex. rom 
andria, from Tripoli and from Spain, where it equally abounds, erb 
but is ſomewhat different in quality: which we will here ac- the f 
quaint the reader with, for the ſake of thoſe that are curious Y 876 
and inquiſitive. The Polveriue and the Rochetta come from Sy NNter 
ria, they are the aſhes of a certain herb which grows there in Nn thi 
great plenty, called Kali; the ſalt which is extracted both from chere 
the one and the other, is far whiter than that of Soda; hence the Mal 
ſalt of it helps to make a very good cryſtal, but ſomewhat 89?" 
verging towards a sky- colour, the beauteouſneſs whereof is Pet tt 
owing to the oriental Poſverize (or that of the Levant;) wheres} ! 
that of Soda, which is more plentiful, makes the cryſtal more bey £ 
blue, and has not that ſhining brightneſs, nor the ſame white: df irc 
neſs and beauty. e e 0M pu 
The difference between the Polverine and Rochet ta, alrhoug| gather 
made of the ſame herb, comes from the methods of preparing Ns, 
them; all ſorts of aſhes which come from the Eaſt for ma- N. Je 
king glaſs are called Polverive ; becauſe the aſhes are truly pul- Men 


verize 


e 
r 


< 


POL 


verized or in powder: and on the contrary, the other is called 
Ly the name of Rochetta, becauſe it is brought in hard lumps 
lie ſtone. The glaſs-men know by experience that this laſt is 
better than the aſhes : for thoſe lumps when they are great and 
dad yield a whiter and ſharper ſalt than the powder, or pieces 
hat are leſs. We ſhould be apt to think that might proceed 


E 


from che difference of the plant, or from the different places 


is . Fo f | 

m where it grew, or from ſome ſophiſticated mixtures of hete- 
uegeneous ſalts, proceeding from ſalt ſea- water, or other damps 
hat might be mixt wich it, and noxious to it, if we were noc 


gaſſured that it is the preparation only that makes its difference. 
Iltis certain, that to extract a very ſharp and poignant ſalt 
From Rochet ta, there muſt be a great deal of care taken in its 
preparation: thoſe who make it in the Levant, firſt of all 
make a lixivium of the aſhes they have made, with which 
they ſprinkle the herbs they are to burn, after having dried 


10 dem, and thus continuing to ſprinkle them each time with new 
ye, they make very ſharp aſhes, which congeal into great hard 
wil Jumps as hard as flints, by reaſon of the abundance of fait, 
h berewirh the herb is impregnated by the lixiviums; and it 
ich. i hence that there is more ſalt extracted out of the Rochet ta. 
wi Polverine, on the contrary, has no ſuch preparation; the 


cooled, they are gathered up, and laid by, whence they have leſs 
alt than the Rochetta; but this ſalt has no leſs virtue or goodneſs. 
Theſe two matters are now no more in uſe in France, as heretofore; 
put they uſe them ſtill at Mur an, where the Venice glaſs is made. 

Soda, which comes from Egypt and Spain, derives its name 
from the abundance of ſalt it contains; it is made of the ſame 
herb as the Pol verine and Rochetta of the Levant, that is, of 
the ſame ſort and nature with that; and though this herb grows 
in great quantities in many places, and comes naturally amongſt 
ater, and commonly flourithes near lakes; yet it is planted 
on the banks of the Mediteranean, in France, Spain, and Egypt; 
here by reaſon of the heat of the climate it grows in great 


Egypt, where there is never any rain. It is green all the winter, 
but they commonly cut it in the middle of ſummer, when i: 
in its full vigour: after it has dryed in the heat of the ſun, 
hey gather it in heaps, and burn it on hurdles or grates made 
f iron, the aſhes falling through into a pit made underneach 
n purpoſe ; there they grow into a hard maſs or ſtone, and are 


Irms, and their ſalt alkali This herb called by moſt Kali, 


Merret, 


herbs are only burnt on iron hurdles or bars; afterwards, when 


quantities: but it has the moſt ſharpneſs, and is ſtrongeſt in 


athered and laid up for uſe, and are called Soda, as Lobel af- 


us yet divers other names. The ſame Lobel calls it Soda; 
ſner, Alkali; Dodon, Salicornia; Thalius, Anthilcides; 
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POL | 4 
Merret, Kelp; Columma, Antillis and alſo Kali; of whom ti 
laſt ſays, he found it at Naples, and gives a deſcription of iſe 
and aſſures us of its fitneſs for making glaſs. In Languea, 
where it is found on the ſea-thores, they call ir flower of ©; 
ſtal; and in France, Salſola; which Mattheolus refutes in HM 
apology againſt Luſit anus; who ſaw this plant grow at Terz et 
tum in Mauritania; and that there grows a great quantity of je 
near Salines de Trieſte, in the {tate of Venice; and, fays, thy 
the Venetians cover their glaſſes, which they tranſport be 
yond the ſeas, with this Aga. | | | 
he true name of this herb is Kali, there are ſeveral for 
of it, but moſt of it good for nothing, flying all away in ſmodl, 
as does the knotty ſort of it, and thorny ſorts of it, or Ka 
Spinoſum which is found in ſeveral places about the river 
Thames, and in other maritime places in England; which is th 
reaſon that the Ergliſh never uſe it for glaſs: for if it b 
pur upon an iron heated red-hot, it ſmoaks all away, leavin 
little or no aſhes thereon; and on the contrary, if that of th 
Levant be put upon the ſame iron, it will ſoon be convere An. 
the molt part of it into a black and ſalt ſand, contracting i- {third 
felf in burning like worms, flaming a long time and yigg freſl 
a very white and ſtrong ſalt. The Kali therefore of the L. um. 
vant is beſt of all, according to the ſentiments of moſt author; Y 
and that which is found in Egypt, which has long leaves anj N nd 
very hairy, has no leſs vertue. | e ] 
To extract the ſalt of Polverine, Rochetta, and Soda for I fan 
3 os 5 gen. 7 on: | 
Thoſe who undertake to make glaſs, muſt begin by providin ladle 
good Rochetta or Soda, to extract the alkali falt of it, which de t. 
is the baſis or foundation of their work: the beſt, and tha Pu 
which contains moſt ſalt, may be tried by touching it with and 
the tongue, and taſting what ſalt ir contains; but the ſureſ imp 
way of all is to make an eſſay of them in a melting-pot, ! ſettle 
__ common, in this art, and which the workmen very well" h 
now. „ | e ** 
To extract the ſalt of Rocherta or Soda, which is common i 
in lumps, you muſt firſt reduce it into a fine powder: hereto real 
fore, ſtone mortars were in uſe for that end with iron peſtle; 1 
after which they lifted it through a fine ſieve, and putting the e 
pieces that remained in lumps behind into the mortar v Putt 
be pounded again, and ſo till the whole was ſifted off; but a Prof 
preſent we make uſe of mills, which do the buſineſs with mor Vor 
expedition and leſs charge; belides this way, it is immediate) 7 
reduced and ground to fine powder, which is notwithſtanding I At! 
afterwards ſifted, and the lumps that remain put into the mil my 
| : | | again | 


; POL 
Fr again, until all be ground into a fine powder: for in this com 


ats the art of extracting more or leſs ſalt. | 
< And as falt cannot be extracted wirhout the help of water, 
ou muſt ſet up coppers with their furnaces like thoſe of the 
here, bigger or leſs, according to the greater or leſs quantity 
25 of falr you deſign to make; then you muſt fill theſe coppers 
oe with fair water, and make a fire with dry wood, that you may 
not be moleſted by ſmoak, and when the water begins to 
doi, you mult put in ten pound of tartar calcined to a white 
colour, (for reaſons we will ſhew hereafter in the preparation of 
for: tartar,) to every hundred pound of Soda you put in, according 


xu you mult ſtir it with a long wooden ladle, that it may diſſolve 
- oF apace; after that, put in as much powder of Rochetta or Soda 
zi it can contain, regulating yourſelf according to the greatneſs 
Eof your coppers, and the quantity of water in them. Y ou muſt 
© conginue the fire, and ſtirring with the wooden ladle in the 


and the ſalt extracted quite out of it. The water being one 
o third part boiled away, you muſt fill your coppers again with 
io freſh-water, and continue to make them boil till half be con- 
1, ſumed; then the lye will be made, and the falt extracted. 


on; Your lye thus being made, ſlacken your fire under the copper, 


mund ſet in order as many earthen pans as you ſhall have occaſion 

for, to contain it; thoſe pans muſt be very well glazed, or firſt 
erfand filled with common water for fix days, then you muſt fill 

[thoſe pans with the lye and aſhes together, with great braſs 
idino I ladles; then let them ſtand fo fix days, that the aſhes may ſet- 
ich te to the bottom, and the lye become clear. Then again 
| thx pour that lye into other earthen pots, leaving the aſhes behind, 


with and let it ſtand two days longer, and the lye will become very 
uret Wlimpid and clear, for all the earthy faces will precipitate, and 


, 1 ſettle at the bottom. You muſt continue to do ſo three times, 


wel fo have a moſt clear and limpid lye, which will yield a very 


ine and perfect falt ; you might avoid theſe three times ſifting 


aon W's if you filtered it off; but that would be too troubleſome, by 


reto · ¶ reaſon of the great quantity of water you would have to filter. 
ſtlez The coppers being empty, if there remain yet any materials 


g the w extract the falt from, you muſt fill them again with water, 


ar io putting in each ten pound of tartar, as before, and after that a 
ut u bproportionable quantity of Polverine or Soda, and continue to 

ore work as we have explained, till all the ſalt be extracted, after 
arch vhich you muſt waſh the coppers well with fair water, then 
ding fl them with the ſaid refined and clarified lyes in the pans, 
mil which you muſt cauſe gently to boil to evaporate the water, 
gaim dil 1 begins to thicken and ey” its ſalt, which it commonly 
YOL. II. g 


to which proportion you are always to regulate yourſelf. Then 


copper, till all the polverine is incorporated with the water, 


does 
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1 5 POL 
does in about twenty-four hours time, fo that the ſalt begin 
to appear on the ſurface of the copper all white. Then 50 
muſt take a great skimmer full of holes, and put it down tg 
the bottom, and the ſalt will fall upon it; which operation mu 
be repeated, letting the lye all drop again into the copper, before 
you remove the skimmer from it; then you muſt put this ſit 
into the ſame earthen pans you made uſe of before, the bettet 
to drain the lye that remains, which mult be ſaved, and put in. 
to the copper again; then dry the ſalt: continue this work til 
all the ſalt be gotten out of the copper. 8 
1 muſt here acquaint the reader, that he muſt make a gent 
and eaſy fire as ſoon as the ſalt begins to ſhoot, for fear the 
ſalt ſhould ſtick to the copper, which a great fire will cauſe t 
to do, and ſo burn it; which often happens to thoſe that dom 4 
take ſuch precaution. hs, 5 f 

This reaſons ought to oblige thoſe who work in this art, v ©; 
procure veſſels well lined with lead, ſuch as they uſe to boi MW 
alum in; beſides, theſe lyes being ſharp and corroding, d. ſod 
ſtroy and conſume the braſs by degrees, or the moiſture ca.] 
kers it, and ſo it ſpoils the colour and beauty of the ſalt. 1 
The falr in the earthen pans or pots being well drained, muſt We 6% 
be put into little wooden tubs or fats, the better to dry out al 0 
the moiſture, according to the ſeaſon wherein it was made; 
then beat is groſſly, and put t into a furnace moderately heated, WW je; 
there gently to dry. It being thus, take it out of the furnace We 
and pound it in a ſtone mortar; or grind it in a mill, and a- 
terwards ſift it through a fine fieve, the holes whereof arena MW - 
bigger than grains of wheat: this ſalt being thus prepare, WM 


oughti to be kept in a dry and convenient place, where there fa 
is no duſt. See the articles FRIT and CRYSTAL. J our 

The goodneſs of the ſalt depends very much on the tartar N an 
that is mixed in it, which ſerves not only to make the qua: aft 
tity the greater, by attracting more ſalt from the matter, bu car 


alſo to make it whiter too, and alſo makes the cryſtal whiter ] 
and more tranſparent; and by its means we commonly get 30 4, 
or 90 pound of falt from 3oo pounds of good ſalt of Polverm der 
of Levant, without which it could not be done. ö {alt 
Tartar is made by wine; it ſticking round about the hog- 1 
heads and pipes in little hard lumps, and never amoneſt the 
lees of the wine, which are always moiſt and ar the bottom ; 
that of red wine is extraordinary for this uſe, containing much I the 
more ſalt, and that more ſharp than the tartar of white wine. Þ ;; 
It muſt be calcined for the ſpace of {ix hours, in the ſe- 
cond ſort of furnace we have mentioned, in a moderate he! 
that all heterogeneous parts may be conſumed, and that it may I} hc 
become whiter, and more eaſily diſſolvable in water. Expe- 
FR , rience 


tience teſtifies that this way of calcining tartar, is better than 
yen leſs time is beſtow'd on it. 3 5 Fry 
Ihe ſecret manner ſome chymiſts proceed herein, ſhews us 
ut WW of how great importance it is for the tartar to be thoroughly 


50 Ve 
SS 


dried; they powder it groſly, afterwards gently calcine it, of 
© rather dry it in the furnace, on tin ſhovels, which makes it cream 
better than any other way. „„ e 
hy this preparation the fartar more thoroughly diſſolves in 
the water, and you extract more eaſily, and in greater quantity; 
© the falt of the polverine, or powder of rochetta of ſoda, for it 
opens the body of it; and by penetrating into it, becomes u- 
nited perfectly with it, which would not otherwiſe arrive ſo 
well. . . WE 


After the ſame manner the body of #itre, in making aqua 


| fortis or ſpirit of ſalt, is opened by the alum and vitriol; it is 
for this reaſon alſo, that we have taught to diſſolve the tartar 
in the water in the furnace, before you put in the polverine or 
© ſoda; | | 

| Another way to extract the ſalt of Polverine, or Rochetta, 
| which makes cryſtal as fine and tranſparent as natural (or roch) 


n . 5 5 
„ K way of extracting the ſalt of polverine is far more la- 
borious and troubleſome than that taught before, and yields 
bes falt, but it makes a very noble cryſtal, nay, finer than the 
natural; ſo that it is fit for che fineſt, moſt nice, and exquiſite 
ue To make it. 1 5 | 
| Take polverine of the Levant well ſearced, and put it into 
| glaſs cucurbits, or bodies hated at the bottom, to the height of 
four inches; fill them with common water that is very clear, 
| put them on a ſand furnace, or one of aſhes, and let them have 
| 2 moderate heat for ſome hours, till half the water be evaporated ; 
| after that, you muſt put out the fire, and let them cool; then de- 
cant off the water gently into glaz d earthen pans. 


Then pour freſh water on the polverine that remains in the 


| bodies, and let it digeſt as before, on a ſfand-furnaze, in a mo- 
| derate heat; and repeat this till the water has extracted all the 
ſalt; which will appear to the eye, when the water is void of 


al colour ; and to the taſte, when it is no longer ſaltiſn. 855 
Then take theſe lees, and filtre them into other glaz d pots, 


and let them ſtand five or ſix days, that whatever is earthy in 
them may ſettle to the bottom; then filtre theſe lees again, then 


they will be purified, and ſeparated from moſt part of their 
earthy, matter. En 1 TE : 

After the lees are thus purified, put them again into glaſs 
bodies, luted at the bottom, as before; and fer them in a fur- 
Race of ſand, or aſhes, there to evaporate all the water over 2 
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is diſregarded. 


POS 


gentle heat; taking notice, that when the matter begins tod 


you muſt ſtill make the fire more gentle, for fear the ſalt ſhoull | 


be burnt. 


This falt being dry, you. muſt take it out of the cucurbit o 
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bodies, and examine whether they are crack d or not, which! 


often happens by reaſon of the ſtrength of the ſalt: in that ca 


you muſt put the ſalt into other cucurbits, luted at the bottom 
as the former, and fill them again with common water, and 
place them again, as before, in a furnace of ſand or aſhes, with 


a gentle fre to diſſolve the falt, and that till an eighth part g 


the water be evaporated; then put out the fire, and let it cool; 


then empty this water, impregnated with the ſalt, into glaz 


earthen pans; and let it ſtand 24 hours, afterwards filtre it di 


ligently, that it may be the better purified, and ſeparated fron 
its feces, and the reſt of the dregs or terreſtrial particles. 

Then you muſt again put theſe filtred lees into the ſame ci. 
curbits, if they are not crack d, and if they are, into others; 
then put them on the furnace to evaporate the water over! 
gentle fire, which you muſt {till make more gentle, when it is 


_ almoſt evaporated, and the ſalt begins to dry, leſt it ſhould bum 


Then atter it is dry, pour upon it freſh water to diſſolve it 
then filtre it again as above, and reiterate theſe proceſſes iti 


the (alt be perfectly purified, and there remain no fæces or earth 


matter. 1 . 5 
With this ſalt and ſome very white tartar, ſearced to an im. 


palpable powder, may be made fo fine and tranſparent a cty- 
ſtal, that it will ſurpaſs the natural, as has been ſaid. 3 


POMEGRANATE BLOSSOM to colour this, lay on min 


de plomb, vermilion, and carmine, and finiſh with carmine. 


Let the green be verditer and maſticote, and ſhade with iris. 


GIACOMO PONTE DA BASSANO IL VEC CHIO, 
was ſcholar to his father Bonifacio, ſtudied Titian and Parme- 
giano; born in the yeaar 15 10, liv'd at Baſſano and Venice, ex- 
cell'd in hiſtory, animals, landſcape and portraits, died in 1592, 
aged. $2-vears. „ . 
Fr 11 the repreſentation of a perſon, and 

POR TRAITURE I eſpecially a face, done from the life. 
And in this ſenſe we uſe the term portrait painting in contra- 
diſtinction to hiſtory-painting, where all reſemblance of perſon 


Portraits are uſually painted in oil-colours, ſometimes in wa- 
| 1 ſometimes in miniature with crayons, pens, pa- 

POSTURE [in Painting and Sculpture, &c.] is the ſituation 
of a figure with regard to the eye; and of the ſeveral peine 


pa 


P O T 


11 pal members thereof, with regard to one another, whereby its 
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Action is expreſs d. . 
„ A conſiderable part of the art of a painter conſiſts in ad- 
< |  juſting the poſtures, in giving the moſt agreeable poſture to his 

| figures; and in accommodating them to the characters of the 
relpective figures, and the part each has in the action; and in 
conducting and purſuing them throughout. 
| Poſtures are either natural or artificial. | 
to, in the mechaniſm of the body; or rather ſuch as the ordi- 
nary actions and occaſions of life lead us to exhibit, while young, 
nnd the joints, muſcles, ligaments, ec. are pliable. <6 
© Artificial poſtures are thoſe, which ſome extraordinary views 
or occaſions lead us to exhibit: ſuch e. gr. are thoſe of our po- 
ca Fure-maſters. | | 


en; POTTERY is the art of making earthen pots and veſſels, or 


er: the manufactory of earthen ware. 
tz The wheel and lathe are the chief, and almoſt the only in- 


un ſtruments us'd in pottery: the firſt for large works, and the ſe- 


it cond for ſmall; altho'” in truth they are much the ſame as to the 
til manner of uſing them. 1 IT 48 


thy he potters wheel conſiſts principally in the nut, which is a 
beam or axis, whoſe foot or pivot plays perpendicularly on a 


im. & free-ſtone ſole or bottom. 5 „ 
er. From the four corners on the top of this beam, which does 
vot exceed two foot in height, ariſe four iron bars, call'd the 
min © {pokes of the wheel; which forming diagonal lines with the beam, 
| deſcend and are faſtened at the bottom to the edges of a ſtrong 
xs. wooden circle, four foot in diameter, perfectly like the felloes 
| of a coach- wheel, except that it has neither axis nor radii; and 
© is only join'd to the beam, which ſerves it as an axis by the 
iron bars. . . 
The top of the nut is flat, of a circular figure, and a foot 
in diameter. On this is laid a piece of glaz d earth to be turn'd 
and faſhioned. 7 


the hind piece, which is that whereon the workman ſits, is made 
a little inclining towards the wheel; on the fore- piece are plac d 
the pieces of prepar'd earth. Laſtly, the ſide- pieces ſerve the 


I bim more or leſs room, according to the ſize of the veſſel to 
jon] be turn'd. GT ED, 3 
aci- | By the fide of the workman is plac d a trough of water, where- 
pal rich from time to time he wets his hands, to prevent the earth's 
ticking to them. l | 
— 83 In 


Natural poſtures are ſuch as nature ſeems to have had a view 


* - The wheel thus diſposd, is encompaſs d with four ſides of 
| four different pieces of wood, ſuſtain d on a wooden frame; 


| Workman to reſt his feet againſt, and are made inclining, to give 
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POV 
In uſing the wheel; the earth being prepar'd, and a piece of 
it ſuitable to the work intended, laid on the top of the beam; 
the workman fits down, his thighs and legs being much expan- 
ded, and reſting his feet on the ſide- pieces, as is moſt conve- 
tent. 
1 In this ſituation the wheel is turn'd round, till it has got the 
proper velocity ; when wetting his hands in the water, he bores 
the cavity of the veſſel, continuing to widen it from the mid- 
dle; and thus turns it into form, the wheel turning afreſh, and 
he wetting his hands from time to time. N 
When the veſſel is too thick, he uſes a flat piece of iron, with 
a hole in the middle, and ſomewhat ſharp on the edge, to pate 
off what is redundant. = | 
* Laſtly, when the veſſel is finiſhed, it is taken off from the 
circular head, by a wire paſs'd underneath the veſſel. 
The porters lathe is alſo a kind of wheel, but more ſimple 
and flight than the former; its three chief members are an iron 
beam or axis three foot and a half high, and two inches in di- 
ameter; a little wooden wheel all of one piece an inch thick, 
and feven or eight in diameter, placed horizontally at the top 
_ of the beam, and ſerving to form the veſſel on; and another 
farger wooden wheel all of a piece, three inches thick, and two 
or three foot broad, faſtened to the fame beam at the bottom, 
parallel to the horizon. . 5 
8 An beam or axis turns by a pivot at the bottom in an iron 
fand. WO ons 5 
The workman gives the motion to the lathe with his feet, by 
puſhing the great wheel alternately with each foot, {till giving 
it a greater or leſſer degree of motion, as his work requires. 
They work with the /athe with the fame inſtruments, and 
after the ſame manner as the wheel. _ | 
But neither the one nor the other ſerve for any more than 
the forming the body of the veſlel, GG. al 
The feet, handles, and orniments, if there be any beſides 
the mouldings, being to be made, and ſer on by hand ; if there 
be any ſculpture in the work, it 1s uſually done in earthen or 
wooden moulds, prepar'd by a ſculptor, unleſs the potter is ar- 
tiſt enough to do it imſelf which is very rare. 
As to the glazing or varniſhing of the work, this is uſually 
done with mineral lead, 7. e. lead pulveriz d by throwing char- 


0 


coal-duſt into the melted lead, and the aſhes of lead, which in 


7 


effect are only its ſcum and ſcoria. 
POVERT is repreſented in Painting, &c. by a woman in 
a ſorry habit, has her right hand faſtened to a heavy ſtone, and 
expanded wings on her left, as if ſhe was ready to fly up. 
The wings ſignify the defire to aſcend to the higheſt pres of 
| 1 £nNOW- 
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| ; knowledge, but the ftone hinders the ſoaring, and they are ob- 


liged to | ay in their abject ſtate, and become a laughing-ſtock 
the world. | 
"NICHOLAS POUSSIN, of voble deſcent, born in 1594, 


; ſtudied at Paris and Rome, practiſed after Dominichino, and the 


| _— after Flammingo, lived at Rome, excelled in hiſtory and 
ſma 


figures, died in 1665, aged 71 years. 
FRANCIS DU POYYLLI, an engraver, who wrought 
for ſeveral maſters, uſed this mark.  _ 
PRACTICE is repreſented in Painting, &c. by an old wo- 


man, her head inclined, a pair of compaſſes in one hand, and 
| 4 rule in the other, ſhe is dreſſed in a ſervile manner. 


Her down looks denote her regarding only that part we tread 


| on, and abject things, as appears by her robe; theory does not 
| doat on cuſtom, but relies on the true knowledge of things; 
the compaſſes denote reaſon neceſlary for the due conduct of 
affairs; the rule, the meaſure of things, eſtabliſhed by com- 
mon conſent. 3 


PRAISE is repreſented in Painting, &c. by a fair lady all in 


white, wearing a jewel of jaſper at her breaſt, crown'd with a 


garland of roſes, holds a trumpet in her right hand, out of which 


| iſſues great ſplendor, ber left arm extended, and ſeetas to point 
| at ſome particular perſon. 85 


Handiome, becauſe our ears are delighted with nothing more 


than praiſe; the jaſper and roſes denote praiſe, for thoſe who 
wear them get all mens favour and applauſe; the trumpet, 
reputation of thoſe who deſerve praiſe; ſhe points at ſomebody 
praiſe-worthy. „ | 355 


PRAYER is repreſented in Painting, &c. by an old women 


in a white mantle, looking up to heaven, kneeling; in one hand 
2 fuming cenſor, a heart in the other, a cock on the ground. 


Kneeling denotes her being conſcious of her failings; her 
mantle, that prayer ought to be in ſecret; the heart ſhews that it 


= 


of prayer; the cock denotes vigilance. 
 PRECEDENCE is repreſented in Painting, &c. by a ma- 
jeſtick woman, having a wren on the crown of her head, and 


it pray not, lip-labour is in vain; the incenſe-pot, is a {ymbol 


oppoſes an eagle with her right hand, to prevent its ſoaring 
aloft to diſpatch its rival. __ Lge 


The wren amongſt the Romans was called king of birds, and 
Ariftotle ſays, the eagle often contends with it, as not enduring” 
he ſhould have the preeminence, which cauſes the antipathy 


between them. | 
FRANCISCO PRIMATICCIO Bologneſe, born in the year 


lived in Bologna, Mantua, and in 


1490, ſcholar of Gio Romano, l 
855 84 


Francs, 


PRO 


France, excelled in hiſtory-painting and 
the year 1570, aged 80 ycars. | | 

$1 &/& from the paintings of the chapel of Fortaiz. 
bleau; on one ſide 
logna, Who was Franciſco Primaticcio, called abbot of Sz. Myr. 
tir's; on the other fide is the ſecond mark, which ſtands fo 
Anthony Guernier, the engraver. 


He alſo uſed other marks, as you will find elſewhere. _ 
PRINTING is repreſented in Painting, &c. by a woman 
in a white chequered habit, with the letters of the alphabet on 
it, holds a trumpet in one hand, round which is a ſcroll in 
ſcribed UBIQUE, and in the other the ſempervive, or houſe. 
leak, with the word ſemper; a printing-preſs by her, with ſom 

implements. Fo Ee 
White ſhews the impreſſion ſhould be pure and correct; 


chequered, to ſignity the little boxes for the letters; 2bique fy: 2 


nifies its being famous every where. 

ARE D- INK for making an IMPRESSION of a PRINT. 
Mix ſome vermilion finely ground, with liuſeed-oil, but fo l. 
quid that it will run or Row in a pen, and with this trace the 


lines of a print; and as ſoon as you have done all, with a ſpunge We 


and water wet the back ſide of the print, and turn the printed 
ſide downwards upon a piece of white paper, ſo that it may li 
ſmooth ; then lay over that a piece of dry paper, and preſs it hard 
on every part, and the lower white paper 'wili receive the im. 
preſſion: but if you have a preſs, ſuch as is uſed for preſſing 
linnen, it will be better to put the paper between two of the 


wooden leaves, and then to ſcrew the preſs as tight as may be, 


for then you will have a fine impreſſion. 
PRODIGALIT I is repreſented in Painting, &c. by awomat 
hoodwinked, of a ſmiling countenance, holding a cornucopi 
with both her hands, out of 
precious things. 5 
Blind, to ſhew they are ſo who ſpend and ſquander away their 


_ ſubſtance, without reaſon, to thoſe who are unworthy of it 


for the moſt part obſerving neither rule nor meaſure. 

Te PROPORTIONS of 2 HUMAN Body. 
I. The length of an upright body is equal to eight times the 
length of the face or head: the arm hanging ſtrait down, reach- 
eth within a ſpan of the knee: the length of the hand muſt be 
the length of the face: the arms extended muſt be the jult 
length of the body. - 3 
2. Thoſe parts which are near the eye muſt be made larget 
and longer than thoſe that are farther off (becauſe the eye judg- 
eth ſo of them) and according to the diſtance from the * 
| 0 


architecture, died i 
Tbeſe two marks are in 12 pieces, copied 5 


is the firſt mark, fignifying S. Martin of By. I 


which ſhe ſcatters gold and other 


PRO 


| © muſt you vary from that which is otherwiſe the real true 
proportion of thoſe. Sek 
tit is ſcarce poſſible to do any thing in the art of Proportion com- 
. mendably, without the knowledge of Arithmeticł and Geometry; 
. | wherefore the knowledge of theſe ſciences is required, as what is 
| abſolutely neceſſary: for how otherwiſe ſhould any one underſtand 
the exact meaſure and proportion of a body? 
| 3. To make a ſide-way bead. 
Firſt, form an equilateral triangle, in what poſition you pleaſe, 
turning the triangle, you make the face upon one of the three 
ſides, be it which it will, either upwards or downwards, higher 
or lower, dividing that fide into three equal parts, the one to 
ſerve from the lower part of the hair to the lower part of the 
© forehead; the ſecoxd, from thence to the upper part of the noſtrils ; 
| the third, from thence to the lower part of the chin. 
4 Theſe three lines being formed, or drawn, draw with 
g- pour black-lead pencil, coal, or chalk, a faint crooked ſtroke, 
which may reach from the top of the forehead to the eyebrow, 
T. from whence draw the {lope line, bending at the end. 
Jo wake the noſe (either Jong or ſhort, groſs or thin, as you 
the * let it end at the ſecond diſtance, where the noſtrils are 
inge to en. on 
— FJ. Then ſubdivide the remaining third part in the midſt, 
ye where the mouth ſhall be placed for the parting of the upper 
hat and under lips; then frame the chin, having reſpect to the per- 
im. pendicular line, that it fail not out of the middle of the chin, 
ſſing FM adjoining thereto, the under chin down to the throat or gullet. 
ftbe 6. With the other two dividing lines (the one from the top 
y dei of the forehead downwards, ending in the midſt of the back 
bart of the ear; and the other proceeding upwards from the 
man chin, aſcending, till it meets with the ſuperior deſcending line) 
copu guide yourſelf in deſcribing the ear, taking heed that its cir- 
other cumference ſtretch not out too far about the upper part of the 
| forehead. 7 3 | : 25 
theit 7. Deſcribe a great circular line, by which from the round- 
of in nels of the head to the nape of the neck, obſerving the natural 
Tl proportion, and from thence downwards the reſt of the neck. 
Obſerve alſo, that the tip of the ear exceeds not the lower 
part of the noſtril. „„ 50 ED TE 
5 To deſcribe the fore- right face. 85 
Form a perfect oval, which divide in the midſt by a line the 
longeſt way, (viz. a perpendicular line) which divide into three 
equal parts, allowing the fourth of one of the three parts for 
the hair on the forehead; ſo you have the firſt third part for 
the forebead and hair, the ſecond third part for the noſe, and 
the third third part for the chin. 


5 
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2. The mouth is to be formed in the midſt of this; alwi ; 


remembring that the eyes muſt be in one line; the croſs Jing cathe 
of the noſe and mouth muſt always be correſpondent to i 
croſs line where the eyes are placed; the eyes muſt be the lengyſſÞ | As 
of one eye diſtant from another, and let their inward cornen] eye 
be exactly perpendicular over the outſide of the noſtrils. hat 
To make the ears, they muſt be much foreſhortened, by nor 
foreſhortening, viz. for that the eye doth not ſee their extend PE 
latitude; it muſt be abbreviated or drawn in, and the length o man 
the ear muſt be from the eye-brows to the bottom of the no ney; 
tril; then deſcribe the neck with the hair, according to cher ber h 


natural ſituation. TY Wh) 
TO: To draw a HEAD foreſbortened. _ poſp 
1. Make a circular draught (much like that in a fore-rig I do tt 
face) with the aſpect upwards or downwards, as in the fore. M 
right head, where the tranſverſe lines are ſtrait, but theſe 22 of P. 
drawn circularly, r,: - 7 ſeick 
2. If the head flies upwards, the traced ſtrokes and the diy; ears 
fions muſt aſcend or riſe upwards ; but if it looks downward; PE 
then they muſt all deſcend downwards, with this caution, thy With 
the ears and eyes fall not out of their due points, as you my ND 
ſee in the example. FEE nora 


3. In foreſbortening, you muſt take things as they appear to 
the eye, and not to draw the full proportion of each part; bu 
to ſhorten all according to the ratio or proportion, which the; 

are obfuſcated. 5 OT, 

If you make a fide face without any preſcribed meaſure ot 
triangle; you ought however to conſider in your mind the nt 
tural diſtances and proportion, and by drawing many without {MW 
a rule or limit, you will eaſily do it by the eye; and your hand 
will draw all things right by cuſtom. 

And thoſe firſt ſtrokes or draughts being taken from the life, 
and reduc'd by the pencil with colours, you will find it very 
correſpondent and alike, and as exact as you can deſire ir. 

PERSPECTIVE PROPORTION is to be judge d accord- 
ing to che diſtance of the eye from the thing view'd, as if one 
part of the body comes nearer to rhe eye than another, it is to 
be repreſented in drawing, &c. ſo much bigger than the 
other part of the body, which trends away from the eye: as it 
one leg ſtands behind another, the foremoſt coming firſt to 
the eye, mult be made ſomewhat bigger and longer than the 
other, becauſe the eye judgeth ſo of it. 

And in like manner you are to obſerve the ſame rule in any other 
part of the body, that the proportion muſt be leſſened accord- 
ing to the diſtance that it is from the eye; which natwichſtand- 

ing cannot be much in a principal figure. i 

| | | ut 


PUR 


ni * But this rule is more nicely to be obſery'd in ſtately palaces, 
K dgathedral churches, or ſuch like edifices, where there is a great 
variety by reaſon of their greater diſtances. - 
us alſo many times many figures ſtand far remote from the 
mere, aud ſore nearer, which you are to take ſpecial notice of, 

nat you expreſs thoſe that are far off ara diſtance, not too big 
vor plain. See the ſeveral articles in PERSPECTIVE. 

4 PROSPE RITY is repreſented [in Painting, &c. by a wo- 
man richly clad, in one hand a cornucopia heaped up with mo- 
ey, in the other an oak-branch with acorns and violets upon 
ber head. 


| proſperous life, the oak long life abſolutely neceſſary to it, as 
do the purple violets that always produce flowers. 

MARCELLO PROVENZALE da CENTO, the ſcholar 
of Paulo Roſſeti, liv'd at Rome, excelld in hiſtory, and in Mo- 
ſeick works ſuperior to any, died in the year 1639, aged 64 
h Jens. 3 8 


ra PRUDENCE is repreſented [ in Painting, &c.] by a woman 


thy wich two faces, a gilded helmet on her head, a ſtag by her, a 


ma; {Wjooking-glaſs in her left hand, in her right an arrow, and a re- 
mora fiſh twiſted about it. . En 

The helmet ſignifies the wiſdom of a prudent man, to be 
armed with wiſe council to defend himſelf, the ſtag ſhewing 
that we ſhould ruminate before reſolving on a thing, the mir- 
For bids us examine our defects by knowing ourſelves ; the re- 


e or mora that ftops a ſhip, not to delay doing good when the time 
na- | erves. | | 5 : | . | 
nou. P. S. F. ſtands for Peter Stefanoni fecit; this artiſt engrav'd 


WCararct's works. | 
PURPLE is a red colour bordering on violet, made princi- 
pally with cochineal or ſcarlet grain. „ 
Purple was in high eſteem among the ancients, eſpecially the 
Hrian purple, which paſs'd through more dyes than the reſt; 
and which colour was in a manner almoſt peculiar to kings 
and emperors. | I 
et this purple did not exceed that now in uſe; the chief rea- 
ons wny the former has been diſus' d, are, that our modern pur- 
e is not only cheaper, but finer. e 

The ancient or Tyrian purple was tinged or dyed with the 
ood of a teſtaceous ſhell-fiſn, which the Latins call purpura. 
There is now found about Nicoya in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
a ſhell-fiſh, which perfectly reſembles the ancient purpura, and 


. 


$ in all probability the very ſame. . 
Gage relates of this fiſh, that ir uſually lives ſeven years; thar 
t hides itſelf upon the approach of the dog- days, and continues 
hid for 300 days running. eee eee 


ITkbe horn of plenty filled denotes money neceſſary to lead a 


- Theſe 


Theſe fiſhes are gather'd plentifully in the ſpring, and by ub 
bing one againſt another, yield a kind of faliva or thick gl ſÞ* 
reſembling ſoft wax; but the purple dye is ſaid to be in the tir 
of the fiſh, and the fineſt part in a little white vein; the reſta 
the body is of no uſe. He adds, that the chief riches of NicſÞ*;pi 
conſiſts in this fiſh. 1 
Cloth of Segovia, dyed with this purple liquor, is fold for 2 
8 the ell, and is worn by none but the greateſt Span 
Lords. 3 
Beſides the Veſt-Indian purple fiſhes, we have others mud 5 
nearer home; and Mr. V Cole did in the year 1686, diſcow 
purple fiſhes on the coaſts of Somerſetſbire, South-Wales, & p. 
where they were found in great abundance, as we find in tu aig 
Philoſophical Tranſa@ions. Ss E. 4 
Mr. Reaumer obſerves, that this fiſh is a kind of buccinium, pk d 
by which name the ancients call'd all thoſe ſhell fiſhes, that beu 
any reſemblance to a hunting-horn ; and, as Pliny relates, the as Wlour, 
cient purple was taken from this kind of ſhell-fſh. the f 
The author deſcribes the method of obtaining the colour a 4 
follows; they break the ſhell, which is very hard, holding the 
mouth of the fiſh downwards, ſo as not to cruſh the body; and 
pick off the broken pieces, and then there appears a white vein 
Jas tranſverſly in a little furrow or cleft, next the head of the 


In this vein is the purple liquor lodg'd; ſqme of which being 
laid on linnen, appears at frlt: of a light green colour; but i 
expos'd to the ſun, ſoon changes into a deep green, and in: 
few minutes more into a ſea-green, and in a few more into a blue; 
thence it ſoon becomes of a purpliſh red, and in an hour more 
of a deep purple red. „„ 
And here the action of the ſun ends; but it becomes of 1 
moſt bright, beautiful crimſon, by being waſh'd in ſcalding wa- 
we and ſoap, which will bear waſhing admirably without an 
ſtyptick. VV wo ns 
"Mr. Reaumer has diſcovered another very different kind of 
purple. This, he ſays, is produc'd in oval grains about a quarter 
of an inch long, and one inch thick, full of a white liquor, bor- 
dering on yellow, which cover certain ftones or ſands, about 
which the fiſh call'd bxccina of Poictou in France uſually aſſemble. 
Theſe he ſuppoſes to be the eggs of ſome unknown fiſh. 
Theſe grains being bruis'd on a white linnen cloth, at the firſ 
only tinge it yellow, and that inſenſibly, but in three or four 
minutes turn to a very beautiful purple red; provided the lin- 
nen be expos d to the open air; for the air of a room, altho the 
windows be open, will not produce this effect. | 
"This colour will fade a little by repeated waſhings. 


There 


There is likewiſe a purple fiſh about the Caribbee Iſlands; this 
b 6 is calld Burgan, being much about the ſize of the end of 
a finger, and in ſhape like our periwinkles: the ſhell of it is of 


ou z 4 browniſh azure, the fleſh white, the inwards of a very bright 
ta red, the colour of which appears through the body; and it is 
9 this that dyes the froth, which it caſts forth when taken, and 

E” which at firſt is of a violet hue, bordering on blue. 
Jo cauſe theſe fiſh to yield the greater quantity of froth, they 
i y them on a plate, ſhake and beat them one againſt another; 

upon which the plate is immediately cover'd with the froth, 
uch which they receive on a linnen cloth, and as it dries becomes 
Nc. 4 P. Labat obſerves, that this colour is found to dwindle and 


te WW diſpate in proportion as the linnen that is dyed with it is waſn'd. 
Iz!he fame author gives us alſo the deſcription of another pur- 
n, pie dye, produc'd by a plant that grows in the Antilles iſlands: 
der the juice of this tree, when cut, he ſays, is of a blood- red co- 
a lour, and communicates the fame colour to cloths; tho like 


the former it loſes much in waſhing. IVE BY 
A tranſparent PURPLE. © „ BISE JO, 74330 
tie This may be made either redder or nearer the blue, as you 
and {Would have it, by boiling four ounces of raſp'd Braſil wood in 
ven, a pint of pale ſtale beer, and half an ounce of logword or Can 


peachy wood, till the liquor is heightened to the colour you de- 
ire, which may be known by dipping a piece of paper in it. 
If you find it too red, add a quarter of an ounce of /ozwood 


than the former; and by this method you may humour it to 
any degree of purple, by putting in either more or leſs logwood 
Wo the former compoſition, and fixing the colour with alum. 

This will produce ſuch clear purple, as no mixture of ſolid 


of 1 Wed and blues will produce, and the receipt has been for along 
; Wi Wine kept ſecret. Ae 5 
an) Madam Mariana of Amſterdam, famous for painting in mi- 


nature, and her excellent manner of illuminating prints, ſays 
nat the beſt purple that can be made, may be compos'd be- 
een the carmine and indigo; to ſtrengthen which on the red 
de, you may add late, between the lighter and darker part: 
id ſo late, when it is us'd in the fame way, on the foregoing 
wple, or the liquid crimſon, produces a very fine effett. 


dder by putting more carmine, or bluer by uſing more indigo; 
ich being mix d on a white Durch tile, will ſhew itſelf. 
To dye ſtuffs, &c. a PURPLE. 3 


uf, one pound of tartar, and two ounces of alum; in which 
N 300 boil 
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to the Braſil wood, and it will be much nearer to the purple 


The colour of the purple may be varied, and made either 


Allow a ſufficient quantity of fair water to every pound of 
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of Braſil wood; boil it half an hour, and then work the tug ! 
in it, till it becomes as red as defired: upon which, take then!  '* 


tin kettle, or leſs ſal armoniac us d, the colour will incline more 


of ſal-armoniac powder; to the ſecond, add a quarter of an 


as much turmerick, and a quart of ſharp lye, and you will ha 


"1 1 : 


F ty 1 443 ann . 1 £41 | | | 5 N 18 | - 
boil the cloth. for an hour; then take it out, cool and rinſe i; in 
after this warm ſome clean water, into which put in threeouncs, t 


out, and put into the dye two ounces of por-aſbes ; ſtir it wel ©" 
about, and put in the red ſtuff once more; roll it off and q on 
the roller, that it do not ſpot; then cool, and rinſe it out. © 
Firſt blue the ware in che ſuds, which has been wrought 'i Gi 
it turn to a ſort of a half green, and then boil'd for three qua. be 
ters of an hour with twelve ounces of 44 fortis, half a poum i 
of ſal-armonies, two pound of , white-awine tartar, two pouni 
of 7 ou and afrerwards 7 out. 55 
To finiſh it; proportion your ſuds to thirteen pound of 
and take ten Aer of cochineal; and if you hink hd. 3 
will make it too red, you may correct it withan ounce of pu. En 
Aſbes, and an ounce and half of lac. I 
If the aqua fortis be tempered, or the work perform'd in: 


D aye ſtuffs of. a laſting purple dye. MF 
The ſtuff, when white, ought to be very clean and free fron MW 8 
1 1 ſtains, that the ſtuff may have the better luſtre 
when dyed f ] ] ] 8 g 
- The blue. The ſtuff muſt firſt be dyed to the depth df: n 
sky-colour- with woad or indigo, and then dried. . ö 


The browning or deepening. Boil half a pound of Brafi, u f, 
divide it into four parts, as is done in the violet browns dye, and i = F 


is to be dyed time after time in the ſame manner : to the fit 
part of the Braſil, add one drachm of ſalt: petre, and one drachnW +: 


ounce of powdered galls, and half an ounce of Paris red, which A. 
is a ſort of baſtard ſandarach; to the third a quarter of an ounce 7 


of galls, and a quarter of an ounce of calcin'd tartar, and 6 F 
alum and ſalt-petre, each a drachm., _ 
The fourth time, a quarter of an ounce of galls powdered, 


- 
* 
*. 


a beautiful colour. er Y gl | | gelb, 
To dye SILK a ſlight fort of purple. | 


Clap the f/k into the {lighter red dye; but increaſe the quae Fo 
tity of poz-aſhes, to turn it to purple, then rinſe and dry it. | 
_ To dye thread of a PURPLE colour. | | 


Firſt alum the thread with three pound of alum, half a pount 
of tartar, and two ounces of Braſil, dry it, and draw it througi 
the woad or indigo dye, then rinſe it clean, and dry it again 
then to brown or deepen it, take twelve ounces of Braſih be 

inp 


ns fiſt boiled, which liquor divide into three parts, to be usd 
at three times. VVV 
lo the firſt add half an ounce of Paris red (a fort of ſanda- 
nab) one drachm of maſtich, and a TR of an ounce of cal- 
1 cind tartar; always drying the thread, after you have us'd every 
done of the parts of the liquor. The ſecond time add half an 
"W unce of turmerick, two drachmis of cinnabar, and half an ounce 


© of gum Arabick. The third time, when the thread becomes red- 
dich, add a quart of ſharp lye, and by this means the thread will 
u ve dyed of a laſting colour. 155 


AUARTATION is a method of purifying gold, by melt- 
VU ing three parts of ſilver with one or gold; and then caſt- 


Gs ? ing the mixture into aqua fortis, which diſſolving the ſilver, 
u leaves the gold at the bottom in the form of a black powder; 


© this operation more commonly is calld parting and depart. 
3 A or ol PETER QUAST us'd theſe two marks, 
making a P and Q and at other times his, 


3 
3 


on We mark was P Quaſt, as in certain groteſque pieces. 

| To harden QUICKSILVER. ; 
. WW Caf lead ſeparated from its droſs into a veſſel, and when it 
ran begins to cool, thruſt in the point of a ſtick, then take it out 
ultr and caſt in the quickſulver, 2d it will congeal: then pound ir 


in a mortar, repeating this ſeveral times; and when it is hard, 
ot melt it often, and put it into fair water, doing it ſo long, till 
it is hard enough; then being all in a piece, boil it in linſeed 
{oil for the ſpace of ſix hours, and it will become malleable, 
and will be hammered. 1 
To fix Quickſilver, being hardened. 


This may be done by laying it in a crucible with powder 
of glaſs, layer upon layer, covered and luted, and by heating it 
al over red-hot, and then melting it. 8 
To make Quickſilver malleable. 8 
Firſt harden the quicłſilver, according as before directed, 
then break the metal into ſmall pieces, and boil it for a quarter 
of an hour in ſharp vinegar ; then add a little ſal-armoniack 


merd.. h 


hot by degrees, and receive the fume of the ſulphur ; do this 


_ for a month, ance a day, and the quicłſilver will run and bear 
' hammering. N 4 
gain by 3 


and digeſt all together for ten or twelve days; then boil all to- 
gether in a well-lured crucible, till it is red-hot, and by degrees 


WS Laftly, hang the quickſilver in a pot with brimſtone at the bot- 
tom, cover it, lute it, and ſet it into the fire, that it may grow 
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To tinge Quickſilver of the colour of gold. 5 
Having hardened it, break it into {mall pieces, and put it ini 
a crucible with the powder of Cadmia, layer upon layer, mixed 
with the peels of pomegranates, turmerick powdered finely, and 
raifins; cover the crucible, and lute it well, and ſet it on a fir 
for fix or ſeven hours, that it may be red-hot; then blow i 
with bellows till it run, then cool it while it is covered with 
coals, and ir will be of the colour of gold. 

Another way of tinging QUICKSILVER  _ 

Take of purified mercury two ounces; ſulphur four ounce, 
aqua fortis {1x ounces, let them all ſtand till the water groy 
clear; then diſtil it with its ſediment, and at the bottom of 
the * you will find the mercury hard, and of the coloy 
e 2 | 

Ty order QUILLS. | E 1 

If a gooſe quill be too thick or hard, ſcrape it to a proper 
rhickneſs with the back of your pen-knife ; then wet it with 
ſpittle, and roll it in the ſcrapings, and they will ſtick to it 
then rub it bright with a piece of woollen cloth, or lappet of 
your coat. _ Es . 

If the quill be ſoft, put the head of it into ſoft aſhes, keep 
ing it ſtirring till it is ſoft, (you may alſo preſs it almoſt fx 
on your knee while hot, with a back of a pen- knife, and after. 
wards with your finger reduce it to a roundneſs) and it vil 
harden it; and when it is cold, you may make your pen. 

If you have a number of quills to harden, which makes then 
ſlir the better; ſet water and alum over the fire, and while i 
is boiling, put a handful of quiils, the barrels only, in for a mi- 
nute, and lay them by. ES 
and flatted, & c. (as before) then the skin rubb'd off with a piece 
of filh-skin, which will not only harden, but render them clear 
ate polite. .. 3 1 

To colour the barrels of QUILLS red. 

Take a pint of vinegar, put into it half an ounce of alum poy- 
dered, vermilion, and the fine ſcrapings of Braſil wood, of each 
one ounce ;, boil them till the liquor begins to thicken ; then 
ſtrain it, and put the liquor into a narrow deep skillet, and when 
it boils, hold the barrels of the quills in the liquor, until the) 
Change their colour, and this will harden them alſo. 

To tinge them yellow, you may uſe a penny worth of ſaffron 
and an ounce of zurmerick alſo in powder. 


* 
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D Is the mark of Ravignano, and underneath R. V. I. i. e. 
RAGE 


A. Raphael Urbino inv. 


Or they may be put into a pot of hot ſand, and taken ou | 


NAV 


E RAGE [in Drawing, &c.] may be repreſented with the ſame 

> motions as Deſpair, but yet more violent; for the face will be al- 
| 1 quite black, covered with a cold ſweat, the hair ſtanding 
z up an end; the eyes wandering, and in a contrary motion; 
the eye- balls ſometimes rolling towards the noſe, and ſometimes 
backwards towards the ears; all the parts of the face will be ex- 
13 rromely marked and ſwell'd. 

1 MARK ANTONIO RAIMUNDI of Bo- 
logna, call'd of France Raphael Urbin engra- 
E ver, his marks; which pieces he mark d with 
= | the letters R S. M. F. intimating by the two firſt letters Raphael 
i Sancio, by the two laſt Marco Francia fecit. 
| Helikewile usd other marks, i. e. B. S ſignifying Bononienſ s 
culptor. 
I % * his plates copied from Bronaroti, he put Ml. AG. FLO. 
1 i.e. Michael Angelus Florentinas ;, and afterwards for his own 
| mark he us'd that of Mautegna, which way allo ſignify Marcus 
Autoninus fecit. 

In the life of Chriſt engraven by him, and copied from the 
plates of Albert Durer of Venice, he mark'd the leaves with A- 
bert Durer's mark. 

The RANUNCULUS. Of this lower there are many ſorts, 

E the fineſt of which are reddiſb and orange colour'd : for the firſt of 
| theſe uſe vermilion, with a very ſmall quantiry of gambooge ; add 
: carmine to ſhade with, and finiſh with this laſt colour, and a 
en nne zall-ſtone. 
le it | For others uſe Indian lake inſtead of carmine; bur eſpecially 
m. at the heart. 5 
i The orange colour may be imitated OY gambooge, fniſh'd 
Out with gall-ſtone, vermilion, and a little carmine, leaving ſome 255 
nece WW low ſtripes or ſpots. 
clea The green of the ſtalks way be gone with werditer and ma- 

N to which mult be added iris green for ſhading: the leaves 
muſt be of a deeper green. 

RAPTURE 155 ee! is cauꝰ d by an object thove 

RAVISHMENT $ the comprehenſion of the foul, as the 
power or greatneſs of God, then the morions of rapture will 
be different from that of veneration. 

For the head will be bowed towards the heart, the eye-brows 
fais d, and the eye-balls lifted up. 

The head ſo bowed ſeems to mark the humility of the ſoul. 

For this reaſon alſo, neither the eyes nor ey e-brows are drawn 
towards the glands, but lifted up towards heaven, where they 
ſeem fix d to diſcover what the ſoul cannot underſtand. 
ie. The mouth is open, having the corners a little rais'd, which 
Intimates a kind of extacy. See the Plate. 
Vo L. II. 8 if 


RE P 

If on the other hand, the object that cauſes our admiratu 

have nothing in it deſerving our eſteem, this want of eſteen MW © 
will produce ſcorn. | = 

This paſſion or affection may be alſo further expreſs h iſ of 

the body thrown backwards, the arms lifted up, the hands open, + or: 
and the whole action ſhall ſhew a tranſport of joy. See the plar,, 

1 SILVESTRA DA RAVENNA, ſcholar and im. 

＋ tator of Marc Antonio from 1535 to 1560. Heem MW thr 

ploy'd himſelf wholly in engraving the pieces of Raphael ani MW fee 
Fulis Romano. . 5 

R. B. T. A. ſtands for Robetta. per 

REAL GAL I A mineral, a kind of red arſenick, differ i s 

RISALGAL $ from the common arſenick, which is whit, N oi 
and from orpiment, which is yellow. _ 

REASON is deſcrib'd [in Painting, &c.] armed like Pally, 
upon her helmet a crown of gold, a drawn ſword in her right 
hand, a lion bridled in her left, before her ſtomach a break: 
plate with the numeral cyphers. 5 — 

The crown teaches that reaſon alone can bring valiant men 
upon the ſtage, and into credit; the {word intimates the extir 
pating vice that wars againſt the ſoul; the bridle, the command 
over wild paſſions ; the cyphers, that as by them real thingsar 
proved, ſo by reaſon we acquire thoſe that relate to the com- 
mon welfare. 5 1 . 

REbd is one of the ſimple or primary colours of natural bo- 
dies, or rather of the rays of light. . 

The red rays are thoſe of all others the leaſt refrangible. 

_ Hence, as Sir Iſaac Neauton ſuppoſes the different degrees 0 
refrangibility to ariſe from the different magnitudes of the li- 
minous particles, of which the rays conſiſt; the red rays, or 
red light, is concluded to be that which conſiſts of the larger 
particles. . | 5 
Rea is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; one bordering on tie 
blue, as columbine or dove- colour, purple or crimſon; another 
bordering one hello or flame- colour, and orange. 
Between theſe extremes is a medium, partaking neither oi 
the one nor the other, which is what we properly call red. 

Acids turn black, blue, and violet into red; and red into hel 
low; and yellow into a very pale yellow. 1 
Aldalis change red into violet or purple, and yellowinto feu. 
#lemort or dead-leaf colour. I , © 
__ Terreſtrial and ſulphureous matters become red by extreme 
| heat; and ſome at length black, as may be ſeen in brick, red. 
bole, red-chalk, ſlate, pumice, which, when vitrified by a burn 
ing glaſs, become black; lobſters become red by boiling by. 
Moderate fire, and by a violent fire, black. 6 - 

Bk Mer- 


in Fferciry and ſulphur mix'd and heated over a moderate fire; | 
make a beautiful red, call'd artificial cinnabar. 5 1 

An acid ſpirit, as Itmon juice, being pour'd on a blue ſolution. i 
by of turnſole, turns it into a beautiful red: alkali reſtores it to its hi 
6 original blue. | | 


. Filcrating the reddeſt wine takes from it all its red colour. 
M. de la Hire obſerves, that a very luminous body, view'd: 
through a black one, always appears red; as when the ſun is 
ant ſeen ſhining through a black cloud,  . _ . 
Nie adds, that many perſons, who ſee all the other colours 
| perfectly well, yet have no idea of red, and only ſee it as black. 
rin WF Some reckon ſeven kinds or caſts of red; viz. ſcarlet red, 
me, crimſon red, madder red, half-grain red, lively orange red, and 
ſcarler of cochineal; but they may all be reduc'd to theſe three, 
las, according to the three principal aro which praduce the co- 
ig ours, which are vermilion, cochineal, and madder. , 5 
eat The fine ſcarlet, call'd ſcarlet of the Gobelins, is made of a-. 
| garic water prepar d with bran, and turn'd a little ſouriſh, woad, 
men and ſcarlet-green or vermilion; ſome dyers add cochineal, and o- 
ti: chers fænugreeꝶ, brightening it with ſour water, agaric, tartar, 
and turmeric, V To . 
crimſon red is made with ſour water, tartar, cochineal, me- 
ſequè. | „„ 0 . | 
| Madder red is made with madaey, to which ſome add real. 
al and arſenic; others common falt, or other ſalts, with he 
power ; or agaric with ſpirit of wine with galls or turmerick. 
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e. The half grain is made with agaric or ſour water, half ſcar- 
es e grain, half madder, and fometimes turmeric. S 
ge h. As to the lively orange red, the ſtuff mult be firſt laid in yel- 
's, of on, then in a liquor made of goars-hair, (which has been boiled 
larger Neveral times with madder,) and now diſſolvd over the fire with 
Certain acids, as urine, tartar, &c. , _ „ H 
n te Lhe half crimſon, is made of half madder, half cochineal, + i 
other The ſcarlet e or Dutch ſcariet, is made with ſtarch, | 
; artar, and cochincal; after it has been firſt boil'd with alum; | 
er 


tartar, ſal gemma, and aqua-fortis, in which tin has been diſ- 
to je. Beſides theſe ſeven reds, which are good and allow'd colours, 
here is alſo a Braſil red, which is diſcouraged, as fading eaſily. 
o few; Of the ſeven good reds, only four have particular caſts or 
Fades; the madder red, the crimſon red, the lively orange red, 
creme nd the ſcarlet of cochineal. * . 
, red. The caſts or ſhades of crimſon are fleſh- colour, peach- colour, 
burn-F*narion-roſe-colour, an apple-tree flower- Burt. 


byi Thoſe of madder are fleſh- colour, onion- peel- colour, and 
ame- colour. | ” 


5 . 
Mer T3 _ Thoſe 
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Thoſe of the orange are the ſame with thoſe of the crimſoy, 
Scarlet, beſides the ſhades of all the reſt, has ſome peculiar to 
itſelf, as cherry-colour, fire-colour, exc. 
RED; in painting in oil-colours, they uſe a red calld a ci. 
zabar, or vermilion ; and another call'd lacca. 1 
In limning and freſco, for a violet-red, inſtead of lacca, they be 
1 a natural earth found in Exgland; for a brown-red they ue lic 
oler. | | | 2 
Obſervations on RED colours. | I7 
Red-lead is the neareſt to an orange-colour, and mix'd with | bc 
yellow berries, it makes a perfect orange. It is us'd for build. ho 
ings and highways in landskips, being mix d with a little white. 
I: is the only bright colour to ſhadow yellow garments with, b 
to make them appear like changeable taffety ; and to colour ay i = 
light ground in a picture, and ſeveral other uſes. : 1 
Cinnabar lake; this is good for ſhadowing yellow garment bo 
with in the darkeſt places; as alſo vermilion mix'd with whit, Nane 
only it makes a sky-colour, with white and red-lead a fleſh-co. MW wh 
lour; and is an excellent colour of itſelf to colour garment MF qui 
with = = 5 ; 
Ibis colour being dear, you may therefore, for ordinary uſes ¶ ter 
inſtead of it uſe red- ink, thickened upon the fire; which wil hou 
ſerve very well, and better than /ake, unleſs it be very good. it i 
Red ink is made by boiling Braſil raſp'd in vinegar, mixt . 
with beer, adding a little alum to heighten the colour; boil i ! 
till it taſtes ſtrong on the tongue, then train it out, and key pou 
it cloſe ſtopp'd for uſe. F 
But if it be made a fleſn- colour, or a sky- colour, then i in c 
muſt not be thickened. ; „%% ra Tous 
Vermilion is a moſt perfect ſcarlet- colour; it is ſo fine, thi 
it needs no grinding, but may be tempered with your finge; 
with glair or gum-water, and fo us'd, mixt with a little yelloy- 


berries, it makes it the lighter and brighter colour, and is then ing, 
principally us'd for garments. F hou! 
| Aglorious colour of Faſt-India cakes. urin 
In uſing theſe cakes, you may take one, or a part of one of 4: 
them, and put it into a horſe-muſcle ſhell, adding a little i T 
water, juſt enough to wet it all over, letting it lie fo about one 
quarter of an hour; then ſqueeze it bard againſt the ſhell, of cot! 
wring it out between your fingers, and there will come for !iqui 
an admirable tranſparent colour, which will ferve inſtead of l whe! 
if the red-cake be good. | „ 5 en 
Theſe cakes are commonly counterfeit, and good for lite). 
but you will find by cutting a little way into them, if they . T 
good, they are as red within, as they are without; if naught, th: en 
| | K Ol 


look pale and whitiſh within. 
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1. To dye the beſt Red colour. | 
F Take clear ftale wheat-bran liquor, or four tapwort, a ſuf- 


5 
Of aying RED colbars. 


© {cient quantity, alum bruiſed three pounds, put all into your 
copper, enter your twenty yards of broad cloth, and handle it, 
boil it three hours, cool and waſh it well; take freſh wheat-bran 
liquor a ſufficient quantity, madder five pounds, enter your cloth 
at a good heat, handle it to a boiling heat, cool it and waſh it 
well; take freſh wheat-bran liquor a fufficient quantity, let it 
| boil, and put in urine a gallon, enter your cloth, boil half an 
hour, cool it and waſh it, and it is done. EZ x 
Note, Urine is not much uſed now, and ſome do not waſh the 
| cloth out of the alum. Th RI it: 

2. Another Red dye. Ea ls, 
Take clear fair water a ſufficient quantity, alum three pounds; 
> boil and enter twenty yards of broad cloth, boil it two hours 
and an half; take it out, and range it, and hang it up a little 
while to let the water drop from it. Take clear ſtale bran li- 
| quor a ſufficient quantity, adder four pounds, ſteeped firſt an 
| hour in ſmall beer, bring it almoſt to a ſcalding heat, and en- 
ter your cloth, and handle it ſwiftly for the fpace of half an 


| hour; take your cloth into urine, after which waſh it well, and 
JJ nk 
| 3. Another very good Red dye. 
Take water a ſufficient quantity, alum three ounces to every 
pound of wool, yarn, or cloth; boil the wool, put it nor in till 
| the alum is melted, boil three hours, take it out, waſh it well 
in cold water, and caſt away the liquor; take freſh clear bran- 
liquor, or ſmall-beer unboiled, add to it five ounces of madder 
to every pound of wool, yarn, or cloth, &c. put in the madder 
| when the liquor begins to be warm; break the madder well 
with your hands when in the liquor, and when it is near boil- 
ing, enter your cloth, e&>c. and handle it well, boiling it half an 
hour, or till it is well- coloured; then put in three quarts of 
urine, give two or three boils, and ſo take out your cloth, ec. 
4. Another Red colour. | 
Take liquor a ſufficient quantity, alum three pound, rartar 
one nd boil and enter iwenty. pounds of wool, yarn, or 
cloth; boil two hours, take it out, wath it clean, caſt away the 
liquor, and put in clear fair water, and madder four pounds: 
when it boils, enter your cloth, &*c. again, and handle it till it 
is enough. „„ OLE Tod | | 
5. Another Red colour or dye. GONG Tuna” 
Take water thirty quarts, alum two ounces and an half, and 


it, the] therein boil thirty pounds of wool, yarn, or cloth, &. and take 


it out; take fair water ten Sons madder five ſhillings ark 
e let 
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let it ſtand twelve hours, boil and enter your wool, yarn, cloth, 
'&'c. boil it quickly, and then take it out, and put it into ſtrong 
-urine tor one hour, then take it out and waſh it. | 
6. Another Red colour or dye. 50 3 
Take four bran- liquor, alum two pounds and an half, tart i ẽ 
two ounces ; enter twenty yards of broad cloth, and boil them ah 
three hours, and take them out; take freth bran-liquor a ſuf. an 
ficient quantity, madaer four pounds, boil; handle, and finiſh it. ak 
'. 7, Another Red dye. CE TR 
Take ſtale wheat-bran liquor fix days old, or ſour tapwortà 1 2 
ſufficient quantity, alum three pounds, enter twenty yards of | 
broad cloth, boil three hours, coql and waſh them; take frei 
and clear bran liquor a ſuffigient quantity, madder four pound 
Teeped in the ſame liquor, enter your cloth at a good heat, and 
handle it to a boiling, take it out cool, and waſh it well. 
8. A good Red dye. 5 e 
Take rain-water a ſufficient quantity, Braſil in powder, fins 
vermilion, of each one ounce, alum one drachm, boil them 'til 
Half is conſum ed. 55 
fe 9. Another excellent Red dye. V 
ake lixivium of unſlacked lime five gallons, m_ ground 
two pound and a half; bail to the half, then put to it alum rwenty 
ounces; keep it warm, but not to boil: then what you would 
dye in this liquor, dip into a lye made of aſhes of tartar, let 
ting it dry, then dip it into the lye. 1 rl Ee EY 
10. Another good Red colour or dye. 
W bat you would dye, firſt boil in alum water, then dip it into 
the following liquor; take. water a ſufficient quantity; Roſſet one 
pound, gum Arabick a little, boil a quarter of an hour, and 
then firain it for uſ̃ e. V 
II. To make a pure clear Red dye. 58 | 
Take wheat-bran liquor thirty quarts, or a ſufficient quantity 
Braſil in powder four pounds, alum in powder two pounds, ar: 
tar one pound; mix and diſſolve, and make a tincture; enter 
your ſtuff or cloth, boil it for two hours, take it out, and bol 
it again in freſh bran-liquor thirty quarts, adding madder three 
pounds, and perfect the colour with a moderate heat without 


boiling. e LY 4 BL Bb ; 5 IS 
12. Another good Red dye. _ 
Boil the things you would dye firſt in alum water, then take 
them our, and. boil them in water with Braſi“ in fine powder; 
let ir boil 'till the ſcum ariſes, then pur in the things to be dyed, 
and let them boil *rill the water looks: of an orange tawney; 
caſting in then alſo a handful of bay ſalt 
13. To colour barley-ftraw, c. Red. © 
Boil ground Braſil in a lixivium of pat-aſhes, and in that 

IG eG ae” 
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„ - 14. 4 Red pigment, which ſhall not grow black. 
oF Take fine vermilion, 5h it with water of gum ammoniacum, 
*I&+ gith the addition of a little ſaffron. TI | 


15. To dye à good Red. | 
Take ſtale clear wheat-bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, 
em alm three pounds, enter twenty yards of broad cloth, handle 
uf. and boil it three hours, take it out, cool and waſh it well; 
it, take freſh bran-liquor a ſuthcient quantity, adaer ſix pound, 
enter your cloth at a boiling heat, and handle it till it is as deep 
t 2 you would have it; and if you pleaſe, finiſh it with Braſil. 
16. To make Red paper. The 
ten Take baſtard [affron, or ſafflower, eight ounces, put it into a 
n& linnen bag, and waſh it by a river ſide, till it ſcarcely gives any 
and colour; then put the remainder into a baſon, ſprinkling it with 
| powder of glaſs-wort (or rather with ſoda) one ounce; fo put 
it into a little pail of blood-warm water, ſtirring it, after which 
fine ſtrain it, and add a little juice of lemons to make it give a red 
il FW colour, the paper ought to be fine, and dipt into the baſon. 
= Of dying a Red bluſh-colour. 
1. To dye a Red bluſh-colour. | 


und Take ſtale clear wheat-bran liquor ſix days old, a ſufficient 
enty quantity, alum three pounds and an half, red tartar half a pound, 
ould melt theſe, and enter twenty yards of broad cloth; hk, and 
let. let it boil three hours, take it out and waſh it well, (but ſome 
uach it not.) Take freſh liquor a ſufficient quantity, of the beſt 
nadder three pounds, enter your cloth, and handle it to a boil- 
into {Wing heat, cool and waſh it again: laſtly, take freſh bran-water 
one a ſufficient quantity, let it boil, enter your cloth, ler it beil a 
and quarter of an hour, cool and waſh it well again. 
2. 4 Red bluſb-colour in graix. - 
| Take ſtale four clear bran-liquor a ſufficient quantity, alum 
tity, three pounds and a half, red tartar half a pound, enter twenty 
tar- Nards of broad cloth, boil it three hours, cool and waſh it; 
enter take freſh clear bran-liquor a ſufficient quantity, beſt madder 
| boil Miiree pound, enter and boil again. Take freſh bran-liquor a ſuf- 
three Wicient quantity, grains in fine powder four ounces, red fartar 
three ounces, enter your cloth, boil an hour or more, keeping 


thout 
our cloth well under the liquor, then cool and waſh. 

z. Another bluſh-colour in grain. | 5 
take Take clear ſtale, or ſour wheat-bran liquor, a ſufficient quan- 
der; Ney, alum three pounds and a half, red tartar eight ounces; 
dyed; Welt them, and enter twenty yards of broad cloth, boil it three 
ney; ours, handle it well, take it out, cool and waſh it; take freſh 
ran-liquor a ſufficient quantity, enter your cloth, and handle 
y letting it boil a quarter of an hour, cool and waſh it; take 
5 more 


that 14 
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RED 
more freſh bran-liquor a ſufficient quantity, make it boil, and 
add thereto grains in powder two ounces, red tartar one ounce 
and half, let them boil, enter your cloth, handle and boil it 
three quarters of an hour, then cool and waſh it well. 

4. To make a Spaniſh car»atibn colour. 

Take baſtard ſaffron, or ſafflower, waſh it well, dry it and 
bear it; and to a pound of it, being beaten, add calcined tar. 
tar four ounces; grind all together, and put it into a double 
coarſe linnen bag, and affuſe upon it a quarter of a pint of le. 
mon juice blood-wartm ; put into this 4 ſufficient quantity of fair 
water, and then put in the thing you would dye: but the ſluf 
or cloth you would dye is firſt to be boiled in alum water. 

Of dying * or carnation colours. | 

1. To dye a Red roſe a blood-red, or carnation-colour. 

Take liquor of wheat-bran a ſufficient quantity, aum three 
pounds, rartar two ounces, boil and enter twenty yards of broad 
cloth three hours, cool and waſh it; take freſh clear bran. li. 
quor a ſufficient quantity, nadder four pounds, boil and ſadden 
according to art. 18 

2. Another Red-roſe or carnation colour. | 

Take wheat-bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, alum two pounds, 
tartar two ounces, boil and enter twenty yards of camblet, 
and boil it three hours, after which take it out, and waſh it ven 
well; then add madder a pound, enter and boil it aagain, cool 
and waſh it; after which take clear liquor a ſufficient quantity, 
cochineal in fine powder two ounces, tartar two ounces, enter 
your camblet, boil and finiſh it 1 

3. To dhe crimſon in grain. 
Firſt boil the yarn, ſtuff, ec. in the red, (in the following 


article) then finiſh it in a ſtrong tincture of cochineal, made in 


part water, Part wine, or in wheat-bran liquor; where note, 
that the veſſels, in which the materials are to be boiled, muſt 
be lined with tin, otherwiſe the colour will be defective ; the 
ſame obſerve in dying of filks, in each colour, with this cau- 
tion, that you give them a much milder heat, and a longer 
time. 
4. An excellent obſervation 
The Bow-dyers know that the reſolution of Jupiter (which 
is diſſolved tin) being put into a kettle with a/am and tartar, 
makes the cloth, exc. attract the colour into it, fo that none ot 
the cochineal is lefr, but all drawn out of the water into the 
cloth. eee e THO} e e 
F. Another obſer ation. 
The ſpirit of tre, being us d with alum and far tar in the 
firſt boiling, makes a firm ground, ſo that they ſhall not ſpot, 
5 4 = a 


| K E D 
E got loſe their colour by the ſun, fire, air, vinegar, wine, urine, 
e or falt-water, Ge. 
pp dhe SILK RED. 2 5 
Fot every pound of (ilk allow one pound of Braſil, boil it, 


| and train it, chen boil the wood again, adding cold water to 


d it; wave or turn the {ilk about in it, and take it out of that 
. W without wringing, when it hath ſufficiently imbib'd the tincture; 
e then add a little pot-aſhes, or put them into cold water, and 


und dry x. 

r Of chim SILK RED. 3 | 
| The wa) of preparing the liquor or ſuds, in which the filk muſt 
be 2 before it be dyed CRIMSON. | . 
Por every pound of ſilk put four handfuls of wheaten-bran 

tee into the quantity of two pails of water; boi! them together, 

2d W and pour the liquor into a tub, and let ir ſtand all night, clarify 

i and put into half the water, half a pound of alam, and a quar- 


den ter of a pound of 7artar of red-wine, reduc'd to an impalpable 


| powder ; add alſo half an ounce of turmerict, reduc'd to a fine 

| powder; boil them together for a quarter of an hour, ſtirring 
nd, W them very well; then take the kettle off the fire, and imme- 
Jet; diately put in the ſilk, and cover the kettle very cloſe, that none 
very of the ſteam may evaporate. | 


col Let it ſtand thus for three hours, then take out the lk, and 
tity, MW rinſe it very well in cold water; then beat it very well upon a 


block, and let it dry. 


| then take the kettle off the fire, and when it is grown juſt cool 


let it lie and ſteep in it for an hour, then take it out, and dry it. 

| To dye SILK a MADDER RED. 

The preparatory liquor is made as for the crimſon. 

| Pur half a pound of madder into the quantity of a pail of ri- 
| ver-water, let it boil for a full hour, but take an eſpecial care 


n ounce of turmeric, and ſtir it about with a ſtick ; and when 


| very well, and beat it on the block ; then boil half a pound of 


then rinſe it in river-water, Gc. according to art. 
the Another Madder. 


{po Put clear rain-water into a very clean kettle, and having firſt 


nor I} amd and prepar'd the Glk, as before directed (See the article 
eee ee Sr KCRIRI. 


„mur the ſilk up and down in it, and when it is red enough, rinſe 


| Then beat a quarter of a pound of galls ſmall, put them into 
| a pail of running river or rain-water ; boil them for a full hour, 


enough for you to endure your hand in it, put in the filk, and 


| that ir does not boil over; then pour it off into a fat, adding half 
it is cold, put in the filk; and when you take it out, rinſe it 
good Braſil wood, in about a pail-full of preparatory liquor, 


for full half an hour; then pour it off into a fat, into which, 
put the ſilk, and afcerwards cleanſe and ſcour it as with ſoap; 


— 


r 
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CRIMSON ;) for every pound of {ilk take one pound of a4 
der, and a quarter of a pound of galls; put theſe together wid 
the ſilk into the ſuds, but do not ſuffer them to boil ; let it le 
half an hour in the aforementioned liquor; then rinſe it, beat 
it, and hang it upon ſticks; then rinſe it in a tub of cold watef, 
with a few pot-aſhes, and if the dye is finifhed, rinſe and dry it. 

To dye woollen cloth, or ſtuff, MADDER RED. 

Boil three pound of alum, two pound and a half of white 1. 
rar, a quarter of a pound of fæuugreeł, and two quarts of wheat. 
bran in the copper, then put in the ſtuff, and let it boil for twy 
Hours and an half; then take it out, and cool it very well, and 
hang it out for one night; then in order to dye it, put into the 
copper ſeven pounds of madder, an ounce and a half of aqua for. 
tis, a pint of wheat-bran, and ſtir them about very well, and 
rinſe the ſtuff in the dye, and then wind it very ſwiftly upon 
the roller, and tumble it about the copper for an hour art leaf, 
taking care that the fire Kp it boiling hot; after which, taks 
it out and rinſe it. : 

To dye a Genoa MADDER RED. . | 

Take three pound of alum, one pound and a half of tartar; 
boil the ſtuff in it an hour and a half; then pour off the water, 
and pour freſh water into the kettle; then make a liquor of ten 
pound of madder, a quarter of a pound of pot-aſbes, and ſome 
urine, and when it hath diſſolved one night, boil it off. 

Zo dye RED. „ | 0 
Firſt take three pound of alum, two pound of tartar, half 
pint of wheat-bran, in proportion to twenty three yards of cloth, 
then put more water into the copper, and add ſix pound of good 
adder, and a glaſs full of vinegar, let the dye be hot, and then 
put in the cloth, ſtirring it about till it hath ſufficiently imbibd 
a red colour, then rinſe it out, and you will find it of a beau- 
tiful red colour; but take notice, that the cloth muſt always be 
boil'd three hours in alam and tartar. 

Another MADDER RED. _ I 

For every twelve pound of ſtuff take a good handful of wheaten 
bran, one pound and an half of alum, three quarters of a pound, 
half an ounce of zurmerick, in which boil the {ſtuffs for two 
hours; pour off the water, fill the copper again, and rinſe the 
ſtuffs; then add one'pound and a half of madder, the third pait 
of which mult be before difſolv'd, and then put into the ſuds; 
to which you mult add a little beaten white ſtarch and vinegar, 
then roll the ſtuff upon a roller in it, till it is dyed of a colour 
ſufficiently deep. 9 9 


Another. Hang over the fire an equal quantity of ſtarch-watet 
and rain-water, and for every pound of {tuff put in two ounces 
of alum, and let it boil for an hour, and ſtir it well about; 


g REF 
chen take it out, and rinſe it very well, then hang the liquor over 
che fire again, and for every pound of ſtuff pur in three ounces 
© of Brafil, and a few pot-aſhes; then put in the ſtuffs, and boil 
them till they are ſufficiently ringed ; after which take them 
out, and dry them as uſual. 

| To de MADDER RED «@ light tauney. | 
| Soak the ſtuffs one or two nights in the black-dye, roll them 
and work them well about, to prevent their growing black; and 
you may take them out, when they are dyed of a tawney, ac- 
wo cording to the degree of light or dark, as you would have them, 
nd end rinſe them, &c. yy 1 | 
the D dye the Engliſh MADDER RED. 


or: Take two pound and a half of alum, one pound of pulverized 
nd N yphite-wine 7arzar, boil them in water, and when it is proper 
on put in your wet cloth; then put into the ſuds, for the quan- 
aft, Wiiry of twenty-ſix pound weight of cloth, half a pound of tem- 
ake Wycred aqua-fortis; and afterwards put in the cloth, ſtir it about 


very well, and very ſwiftly, boil jt for two hours, and let it re- 
main in the ſuds twelve hours, and then rinſe it out. 

To finiſh | 7 > 5 

Take four pound of nadder, an ounce and half of gummi- 
hutta, an ounce and half of purified pot-aſbes, one pound of 
heat- bran; mix them in water, and pour them with the liquor 
mo the ſuds; then ſtir it, and work it as is proper, that it may 
ot be ſpotted, and you will find this an extraordinary dye. 


AfA dye wool or ſilł of the Poliſh RED. 5 8 
oth, W For every pound of wool or ſilk take a pail-full of water, 
od Nyarm it, and put in four ounces of galls pulveriz'd; and when 
then t begins to boil, put in the adder, which is to be proportioned 
Iib'd Necording to the depth or lightneſs of the dye; ſtir them to- 
eau- Wether, and dye the {ilk or wool for a quarter of an hour; and 
vs be Wile it is boiling put in ſome por-aſhes, and dye it a quarter 


tan hour more, then rinſe it out, and you have the true Po- 


* 


jb red. 8 8 
To dye a brown RED. | 
Firſt dye the ſtuff red, then having mix'd ſlacked line and 
afl together, boil them, and then paſs the Ruff through it 
Ince or oftener. - e . e 
Some perſons make uſe of pot-aſhes lye, but that ſometimes 
were the dye too deep or brown; and lime is really prefer- 
But particular care muſt be us d in this operation, for if it is 
ork'd roo ſlowly, it is very apt to ſpot. 5 
REFINING, is the art of purifying a thing, or of rendering 
iner, cleaner, and purer: It is chiefly underſtoad of metals, 
Naar, and ſalts. N „ E 
re RE. 


REF 
| REFINING of GOLD. „ 
This is perform'd three ways; viz. either with antimony ſub. 
limare, or aquz-forzis ; the laſt of thefe is the moſt uſual, and 
leaſt dangerous of them all; and is calbd depart or parting. 
To Refine gold with antimony, they make uſe of a wind- fu. 
nace, and a common crucible of a f2e anſwerable to the quan. 
tity of gold to be fefin'd ; always taking care chat the gold ang 
3 both tugerher don't fill the crucible more than hif 
After the gold is melted in the crucible, the antimony is throgy 
in in powder: The proportion of the antimony to the gold i 
eight ounces to a pound; if the gold be between ſixteen and 
twenty-two carats fine ; if it be under ſixteen carats, then they 
uſe five quarters of a pound to eight ounces of gold; and tillthe 
greater quantity of antimony is requir'd, the coarſer the gold is, 
As fooh as they have put the antimony into the crucible, they ¶ ci! 
cover it, and after they have charg'd the furnace with charco MW 
they put on the capital, which is let to ſtand *till ſuch time : {ub 
the crucible is left quite bare; then they take off the capi 
and leave the crucible to cool in the furnace of itſelf, till ſuch {WF our 
uwe as they can take it our by the hand; then they break i, Hof! 
to get out the button or culot, which is a maſs of fine gold 1. itt 
maining at the bottom, with the fæces of the antimony, the f. in 
ver oy copper alloy, and ſometimes little particles of gold iter One 
over it. 1 
hut notwithſtanding the gold thus prepar'd is very pure, ve . 
the antimony gives it ſuch a harſh brittle quality, that it ceas , 
to be ductile, and muſt be foftened by the fire with ſalt-pem 
and borax, to bring it to itſelf. . —5 
In order to this operation, they prepare what is call'd a % tte 
coppel, which is a coppel made of crucible earth, which doo Put 
not imbibe like the ceppels made of aſhes. | 
When the coppe! has been ſufficiently heated in the rein ing 
furnace, they put the go into ir, and cover it up with charcoal. I all 
As ſoon as the gold is diſſolved, which is very ſoon, by res the 
f5n of the remains of rhe antimozy, they blow it with the be. cro 
| lows to drive the mineral entirely away, which now goes off in 
ſmoak; and add to it, as foon as the fumes ceaſe, a little ſal go! 
perre and boyax in powder, which eollect the impurities, which fne 
emain d upon the diffolution; and fix the gold in the coppel ii out 
torm of a plate. Fs 


Then the gold is taken out of the coppel, and melted again ii mo 


a crucible, with an addition of two ounces of ſnlr-pezre and cee 

borax 3 to each eight ounces of gold; as ſoon 35 1 Nic. 

has ceaſed to fume; and then it is caſt into an ingot, which up * 
[ 


on trial is found to Le twenty-three Carats, twenty-lix thirty f 
conds finer. A 


; R E F 

As to the particles of gold, which may have been left be- 
fab. bind with the alloy, in the fæces of the antimony; they get 
ans chem out by a dry-coppel, with the ſame meltings and ingre- 

dients, as were uſed in ſoftening the former. | 
fin. And when they are certain by the eſſay of the ſhare of gold, 


Uan. 


Ewhich that matter contains; they reſine it to ſeparate the copper; 


and and afterwards make the depart. 
bar As for the gold which may be left flicking to the dry-coppels ; 
they get that out by breaking and pulverizing the crucibles, 
row (and by repeated waſhings of the powder of them in ſeveral | 
11d; on much after the manner of the LAVADEROS; which | 
and e. | | | ” n 
th | The method of REFINING GOLD by means of ſublimare. ö 
e They begin the proceſs like that with antimony, i. e. in the ; 
is, {We furnace, with the fame coal, the ſame fire, and the ſame | 
the crucibles. ” . 5 5 | 
co! When the gold is melred in the crucible, they caſt in the 
ne «; {MWfublimate ; not in powder, but only broke in pieces. 
pita}, The proportion is, if the gold be of twenty two carats, an | 
uch ounce or ounce and half, or even two ounces to eight ounces 4 
ak h of gold to be refin'd; if of twenty caracts, three ounces; and if j 
1d re. it de only from eighteen to twelve caracts, five or ſix ounces | 
he fn which laſt caſe, they part the ſublimate into two; and put in ; 
! itte one halt at a time, with the go/d in a new crucible; which, | 
| | when the operation is over, leaves the gold of eighteen or 
e, ye Wenty caracts, according as it was in finenels before. 
ces When they have done this, they raiſe ic by fire, as follows. 
-petre Having put the broken ſublimate into a crucible, with the 
| | melted go/d, they cover the crucible immediately to ſmother 
a 4e mineral; and then furuiſh the furnace with charcoal, and 
1 doe but on the capital. „„ | 
Then a quarter of an hour after they take off the capital, lay- ; 
efininW ing the crucible bare, and give it the cold air, i e. blow off ; 
coal. all the aſhes and other impurities that may be floating on | 
y rer the liquid go/d, with a pair of beliows, the nozzle of which is f 
ie be- crooked. od = 5 : 
off u This is repeated again and again, till all the impurities of the [ 
e fal. g are carried off, by virtue of the ſublimare; and that they 0 
which find it of a bright glittering colour: after which, it is taken 1 
ppel in out of the crucible, and the go/d is caſt into an 7»gor. f 
This method of refining by ſublimate is both cheaper and ; 
gain more compleat than that by antizzony ; bur they are boch ex- | F 
re and ceedingly dangerous, by reaſon of their ſulphureous and arſe— | 


n 3s U 
ch up 


irty ſe 
| oy 


nicab exhalations: the only difference in their malignity conſiſts 
in this, that the poiſon of the aztimony is flower than that of 
the ſublimate. | F„ TR | 

FH. | Gold 


REEF 
Cola may alſo be refin'd with lead and aſhes; but this me. 
thod is ſeldom uſed, excepting in eſſays. 
. The method of REFINING SILVER. | 
There are two ways of doing this; the one is with lead, an; 
the other is with ſa/z-perre. 
That perform'd with lead is both the beſt and cheapeſt ; althy 
that with ſalt- petre ſtill obtains in many places, for want 0 
workmen who underftand the method of the operation of the 
former. The method of refining with falt-petre is as follows. 
This operation is perform'd in a wind-furnace. They fir} 
reduce the ſilver, to be refin'd, into grains, about the ſize of 
A {mall pea; which is done by firſt melting it, and then throy-. 
ing it into a tub of common water, and then heating it over « 
gain in a boiler. VVV 
This being done, they put it into a crucible; putting to even 
eight ounces of ſilver two of ſaltqpetre. 1 
Then they cover the crucible with an earthen lid, (in the 
form of a dome, ) exactly lured; which lid however muſt haye 
a little aperture in the middle. _ | 
The crucible being ſer into the furnace, and cover'd with 
Charcoal, which is only to be lighted by degrees; at length they 
give it the full force of the fire, to put the metal into a perfett 
uſion. This is repeated three times ſucceſſively, at an inter- 
val of a quarter of an hour. R 
After the third fire they uncover the furnace, and let the 
crucible cool; and at length break it, to get out the ſilver, 
which is found in a button or culot, the bottom of which is 
very fine filver; and the top mix'd with the fæces of the 
ſalt-petre, and the alloy of the ſelvery and even fome particles 
of fine ſilver. 2 „ l 
Then they ſeparate the culo? from the impurities, and mel 
it in a new crucible; and throw charcoal-duſt into the diſſolu- 
tion, and work the whole briskly together. ; 
Then they cover the crucible up again, and charge the fur- 
nace with coal, and give it a ſecond fire. 
Having done this, they blow off the aſhes and impurities 
with bellows, from off the top of the metal; till it appear 25 
clear as a looking-glaſs; and then they throw in an. ounce of 
borax Hronen 26-pleces. EE „ 
Then in the laſt place, they cover the crucible up again, and 
give it the laſt fire, and after this caſt it into ingots, which are 
found eleven penny weight and ſixteen grains fine. 8 
To recover the ſilver that may be left in the fæces and ſc- 
ria, they pound them, and give them repeated lotions in freſh 
Water. 1 1 . 3 „ ATE h i 
As for the'methodof refining flyer ith lead, ſee the article ſt,” 
SILVER. 1 5 -- 
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. REFORMATION is repreſented [in Painting, &.] by an 
intient matron in mean habit, a pruning-hook in her right hand, 
| and in her left a book open inſcribed, 


Nos 


nd ——Pereunt Diſcrimine nullo 
[ Amiſſæ Leges. Ay 
ho ie. The laws are always defended, and never perith by any acci- 
of Ws dent. | | V | 
the WW She is repreſented old, as moſt proper to reform and govern; | 


we poor habit ſhews her exempt from luxury; the hook, the 
ir WF intrenching all abuſes, ill cuſtoms and tranſgreſſion. 
of WW RAPHAEL DA REGGIO DI MODENA born in 1552 
W. ſcholar of Fed. Zucchero, liv'd at Rome, excell'd in hiſtory, died 
r. Win the year 1680, aged 28 years: . | 

| GIO ANTONIO REGILLO DA PORDENONE born i 
ery in the year 1484, ſtudied Giorgione, liv'd at Venice and Ferrara, | 

W cxcelld in hiſtory-painting, died in the year 1540, aged 56 years. 8 

the RELIEVO bl in Painting, &c. |] is the degree of force or 
ave WW RELIEF boldneſs, wherewith the figures ſeem at a due 

diſtance, to ſtand out from the ground of the painting, as if 
vin WM really imboſs'd. = CE „„ 
they W The relie vo depends much upon the depth of the ſhadow, 
fect and the ſtrength of the light; or on the height of the different | 
ter- ¶ colours, bordering on one another; particularly on the dif- 

ference of the colour of the figure, from that of the ground. 
the W When the light is well choſen to make the neareſt parts or 
'ver, Migures advance, and well diffus'd on the maſſes; ſtill inſenſibly 


2 


h 8 Naminiſh ing, and terminating into a large ſpacious ſhadow, brought 
the off inſenſibly; the relievo is ſaid to be bold, and the clair-ob- 
icles Wyre well underſtood. 0 | | 


melt 


| RELIEVO Ie Sculpture, &c.] is | apply'd to a figure, 
ſolu- 


RELIEF Y which projects or ſtands out, prominent from 
tie ground or plan, whereon it is form'd; whether that figure 
be cur with the chiſſel, moulded or caſt. 5 

There are three kinds or degrees of relie vo; viz alto, baſſo, 
and de mi- reliewo. DD SO, „„ 

Alto-relie vo, haut relief or high relie vo, is hen the figure is g 
ſm'd after nature, and projects as much as the life. / 

Baſſo relievo, baſs relief or low relievo, is when the work is 
nis d but little from the ground, as in medals, and rhe frontiſ- 
pieces of buildings; particularly the hiſtories, feſtoons, tuliages 
nd other ornaments of friezes. „ | 
i Demi relievo is when one half of the figure riſes from the 
ſco- Wn, 7. e. when the body of the figure ſeems cut in two; and 
freſn Wane half of it is clapp'd upon the ground: when in a baſſd re- 

„o, there are parts that ſtand clear out, derach'd fromeths 
5 lt, the work is call'd a demi-baſ7o. Th 5 


| fur- 


rities 
Ar 28 
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RELIGION is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] as 4 womy 
clothed in a ſilver veil, with a garland or mantle of white, fu 
in — left hand, in her right a book, and a croſs and elephm 
by her. x „ 

Veiled, becauſe ſhe has been always ſecret; the croſs is th 
victorious banner of true pe, e the book is the ſcriptut 
the elephant is an emblem of Religion, he adoring the ſun ay 


ſtars. * 
| BAI REMBRANT van Rheyn, born in the year 166... 

a ſcholar of Laſman of Amſterdam, liv'd in Holla C 

excelFd in hiſtory and portraits, died in the year 1668, aged 6, LE 
He uſed this mark Not 
GUIDO RENT born in 1575, ſcholar of Denis Calvert, will 104 
the Carraches, liv d at Bologna and Rome, excell'd in hiſtory, dei 7 
in the year 1642, aged 67 years. Moo 160 
RENOWN is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] as a man of rb 
pleaſant aſpect, well-proportioned Limbs, clothed with a cloj 77 


of gold, mix d with purple, adorned with a garland of red hy 
acinths, and a gold chain, leaning upon Hercules's club with one 
hand, and carries a lighred torch in the other. 
His aſpe& imitates his virtuous mind, the robe ſhews hin 
dignified, the hyacinth wiſdom and prudence, the chain honoy 
the club the ideas of all virtues, the torch denotes ſplendor a 
quired by his illuſtrious exploits. eg 
REPOSE [in Painting] is a term us'd for certain maſſes 0 
large ſyſtems of aſſemblages of light and ſhade, which bein 
well conducted, prevent the confuſion of objects and figure 
by engaging and taking up the eye, ſo as it can't attend to the 
other parts of the painting for ſome time; and thus leading i 
to conſider the ſeveral groups gradually, and as it were to pro 


ceed from ſtage to ſtage. 


G SGASPAR REVERDIN, or Ravenſtein, hi 
* pieces are laſcivious; and two of them repre 
ſent courtezans {porting together; he us'd this mark. 

REWARD is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a man clothe 
in white with a golden girdle, a palm with an oak-branch i 
his right hand, and a crown and garland in his left. 

The oak and palm denote honour and profit, the princip! 
parts of recompence; the garment and girdle truth, when re 
compence is accompanied with virtue; tor good done to tho 
that deſerved it not, is not reward. : „5 

REETORICK is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a fl 
lady richly clothed, with a noble head-dreſs, very complaiſant 
holds up her right hand open, a ſcepter in her left with a book 

on the skirt of her perticoat are theſe words, Ornatus perſuaſii 
of a ruddy complection, with a chimæra at her feet. 


| NIV 
mn Fair and ir becauſe there is none ſo ill bred that 
us not ſenſible of the charms of eloquence; 5 her open hand ſhews 


ban rhetorich diſcourſes in a more open way than Logrck ; the ſcepter 
ber ſway over mens minds; the book, ſtudy requiſite; the motto 


su denores. its buſineſs; the chimzra the three precepts of it, ju- 


ke, dicial, demoriſtratiy es and deliberative. 

| 65 SL RED RIBERA, called 

SPAGNOLETTO, ufed 
1608 theſe 5 Goa at different times. 
n GIOSEPPE RIBERA known by the name of SPAGNO- 
d 0.81 ETTO, ſcholar of Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, liv'd at 
Naples, excell d in hiſtory and half figures, died in the year 
$1647, aged 60 years. 
| DANIELE RICCIARELLE da VOLTERRA born in 
1509, ſcholar of Baldaſſar Peruxzi de Siena, liv'd at Rome and 
rence, excell'd in hiſtory and ſculpture, died in 1566, aged 
—; Ts 

750d. RILEY was born in London, i in the year 1646; he 
mas an excellent Engliſʒ portrait-painter, who arrived to his 
great skill in that province, thro? the inſtruction of Mr. Zouſt 


78 hin 
Ono 
lor at 


{les 00 


nuch; tho' perhaps wich him, he wanted the choiceſt notions 
i beauty; dut for the painting a face, few have exceeded 


0 the ſedentary and ſtudious) carried him off; we might have 


being poſed a Riley to a Venetian Bombelli, or to all that the French 
gureWcaderny has produced in that manner of painting to this day. 
to tis fame roſe upon the death of Sir Peter Leh; at which time, 
ding ide was recommended to the favour of King Charles II. by 


0 Progr. Chinch, whoſe picture he drew. He was ; afterwards em- 


- loyd in drawing 1ome of the King's children, and at laſt, his 
I, Nl 
1 reptes Queen, and King Milliam and Queen Mary, upon the Re- 
ſolution, when he was ſworn their Mafeſties. painter. He was 
ery diligent in the imitation of nature, and ſtudying the life 
wer than any particular manner, by which he attain'd a 
Jeafant and moſt agreeable Stile of painting. His excclience 
as confin'd to a head, a great number of which do him 


iſtice; even in the beſt collection of our nation. He was 


clothe! 
inch i 


rIncip! 
hen re 
0 tho 


3 he died auno 1691, aged 45 years, and lies buried 
Bilbopſzate Church. 

RIVERS, in painting of them, you ought to conſider the 

operties and adjuncts of each; which uſually conſiſt in ſome 

otable action or accident, done or: happen d near. them; {ome 

mous city, fruits or reeds ſitu'ted upon or near their banks; 

Lol. II. & a ſome 


a fal 
laiſant 
book] 


r [aſl 


Fa 


; extraordinary Dutch maſter, of whoſe manner he retained 


him, in any nation whatſoever. Had not the gout (an enemy 


lajeſty fat to him himſelf. He allo drew King James II. "and | 


odeſt and courteous in his behaviour, and of an engaging 
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out of which iſſues forth its ſtream; in his left, a cormucg, 


| beard; a garland of flowers upon his head, and reſting his ft 
leg upon an oar. 
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dry fruits and flowers; leaning with his leſt arm upon a Sphn 


a cornucopia full of fruits and flowers on one fide, with ſixteen l. 
tle children ſmiling, and pointing to the flood. 


main d by Nilus: the Crocodyle is ſo call'd ame Ts Kegkov d 
from his hating ſaffron: it is the moſt famous monſter of Egy: 


his head. 


| here: the head of the ox intimates its horrid noiſe and roarin 
whoſe crooked banks bear a reſemblance to horns, by its ſides gin 


with glory, or a coronet of Sun-beams, falling upon his urn 


are made; which are worn by country girls, and great qui 
tities of which are exported to Africa and other foreign pal 
and worn by the negroes, &c. as necklaces, bracelets, &c. 


ROC 


ſome fh only proper to their Streams; or recourſe of ſhippi 


* 


from all parts of the world. ; 

Therefore it will be proper to place the city upon their hey 
their fruits in a coruucopia; reeds, flowers, and branches of ty, 
in their garlands and the like. 

TIBER, a river of Italy, is expreſs'd (in the Vatican in Run 
in a goodly ſtatue in marble, lying along; (for ſo they my 
be drawn) holding under his right hand, a ſhe-wolf ; with wlMW(w 
little infants ſucking at her teats, leaning upon an urn or pitchy 


of delicate fruits: of a grave countenance, and with 4 |oy 


NILUS, the river of Egypt, is repreſented (in the Yaticar; 


Rome) cut out in white marble, adorn'd with a garland of ſu 


and a ſtream iſſuing from under his body; under his left an 
The Sphynx was ſaid to be ſometime a monſter, which f. 


The ſixteen children fignify the ſixteen cubits in height, the ut 
termoſt of the flowing of Nilus; their ſmiling looks, th: ul 
vantageouſneſs of the river; which glads the hearts of the Sn 
burnt inhabitants. __ „ 5 
PAD OS Ta river of Italy, is repreſented with the face « 
20 Fan ox, having a gariand of reeds and poplar 


This river takes its name from the offers of Phaeton, win 
the poets feign to have been deſtroy d by lightening and drown 


many reeds and much poplar. 


OY 


NIGER, ariver of Africa, is repreſented like a black-mot 


having by his ſide a lion. 
By the Sun-beams ana black are ſignified the climate uti 

lies under the torrid zone, the inhabitants of which are blat 

or moors; the lion is that, which the countries Mauritania 4 

Barbary breed, being the fierceſt in the world, 

_ ROCAILLE is thoſe green and yellow grains, of which bei 


ROE 


wei This is uſed in painting on enamel or glaſs very frequently, 
coe t be ill qualified and full of impure lead. Therefore you 
en muſt chuſe the moſt clear and tranſparent rocaille, and ſuch as 
ne is leaſt charged with colour; yet till this is very far from being 
ſo fir for the uſes as it ſhould be. 3 | 
wn And therefore it will be better in enamel, to uſe the 92 
müll taline matter made wich SATURNUS GLORIFICATUS 
um hich ſee.) However, I ſhall give the preparation of Rocgille, 
and how to compound it. 5 1 
| To make the hello grains, you mult take a pound of fine 
white ſand, and three pound of minium, mix and pound them 
Krooether very well in a mortar, and put the whole into a ſtrong 
crucible, covered and luted ; dry the lute, and ſet it afterwards 
into a glaſs-houſe or wind- furnace, where the fire is violent, to 
Feduce this matter into glaſs. Having thus finiſn'd the Rocaille, 
make it up either into grains, or any other ſhape you pleaſe. 
The method of making the green is quite contrary to that of 
the yellow : for this put three pound of fine white ſand to eyery 
pound of minium, and it will be very compadt. _ 
This ſtuff will alter its colour, and become a pale red in 
nelting ; and theſe are the compoſitions and way of making 
his Rocaille, which is us'd by moſt workmen. Thus you ſee 
ere is no preparing it without lead, which renders it ſo full of 
mpurity. - 
ROCHETTA is a name commonly given to all aſhes or po/- 
erine that is us'd in making of glaſs. — 1 
| This us'd formerly to be brought out of Syria, from the ea- 
em parts of it, where it grew in great abundance: but at pre- 
nt it comes from Alexandria, from Tripoli, and from Spain. 
That which comes from $Syr7a is the aſhes of a certain herb, 
yhich grows there in great plenty call'd Kali; the ſalt, which 
extracted from it, is far whiter than that of ſoda; and hence 
de ſalt of it helps to make a very good cryſtal, but ſomething 
clining towards a sky- colour; the beau: eouſaeſs is owing to 


roar 


les gyn 


k- moe oriental polveriue (or that of the Levant;) whereas that of 
his un, which is more plenciful, makes the cryſtal more blue, and 


not that ſhining brightneſs, nor the ſame whiteneſs and 
euty. See POLVERINE. 5 
PETER ROESTRATEN was born at Haerlem, and a diſ- 
ple of Haus Hals, whoſe manner he at firſt followed; bur at 
jj falling into ſtill life, and having performed an extraordinary. 
ce, that Sir Peter Lely ſhew'd io King Charles, and which 
s Majeſty approved, he was encouraged to purſue that way, 
ich he continu'd to his dying day. He was an excellent ma- 
er in that kind of painting, viz. on gold and blver plate, gems, 
ls, muſical inftruments, &c. to all which he gave an unuſual 
5 92 luſtre 
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| ROS 5 
luſtre in colouring, and for which his pictures bear a goy 
price. Tis ſaid, that one day promiſing to ſhew a friend: 
whole length of his maſter Hans Hals, and thro' a little del 
his friend growing imparient to ſee it, he ſuddenly called up 
wife, (his maſter's daughter, whom he had married) and tj 
him ſhe was a whole length of that maſter. . He died aboy 
27 years ago, and lies buried in Covert-garden Church. 

GIO FRANCESCO ROMANELLL, born in the year 161; 
ſcholar of Peter de Cortona, liv'd at Rome, excell'd in hiſto | 
landskips, battles. and died in the year 1673, aged 59 years. © 
__ GIULI ROMANO, ſcholar of Rafaelle, liv'd at Rome an 
Mantua, excell'd in hiſtory and architecture, died in 1546, apel 
54 years. - —_— 
SALVATOR ROSA, born in the year 1614, ſcholar of D. nad 
niele Falconi, liv'd at Rome, excell'd in hiſtories, landskips, dont 
battles, died in the year 1673, aged 59 years. He us'd F vere 
this marx. | ä 
SUSANNAH PENELOPE ROSE, wife to Mr. Roſe det 
jeweller now living, and daughter to Mr. Richard Gibſon the iſo 1] 
dwarf before-mentioned, by whom ſhe was inſtructed in water WW I 
_ colours, and wherein ſhe performed to admiration. She nder 
only copied finely, but alſo drew exceeding well after the lik Veit 
in little. She died about 30 years ago, at 48 years of age, and R 
lies buried in Covent-Garden church _ ns 

ROSES [70 paint in miniature] having calk'd and drawn the WW V 
red roſe in carmine, let your firſt lay be a very pale mixture of r 
carmine and white; then lay in the ſhades with the ſame co 
Jour, but with leſs white, and at laſt uſe carmine alone, but i 

muſt be very thin at firſt, adding however to the body of it 
more and more, as the piece advances, and that the ſhades gron 
darker and darker, and this is to be done with broad bold ſtrokes 

To conclude, you finiſh the ſame colour with fine ſtrokes, which 

mult be turn'd like thoſe of the graving, if you copy after 1 

print, or like rhe turn of the leaves of the roſe, if you copy 2 
ter a painting or nuure; ſcumbling the whole, and touching 

up the ſtrongeſt lights and the edges of the brighteſt leaves wich 

wht e and a little carmine. You muſt always make the heart o 

the roſe, and the ſhady ſide darker than the reſt, and uſe a lit 
tle indigo in ſhading the firſt leaves, eſpecially when your rs 
are Blown, to make them appear a little fading; the ſeed is done 
with gambooge, mixed with a little bladder - green for ſhading; 

Your ſtreaked 79/75 mutt be paler than the others, that the 
ſtreaks may be more conſpicuous. which muſt be done witl 
carmine, ſomewhat deeper in the ſhades, and very bright in Ut 

lights, hatching continually with fine ſtrokes. 

ö | For 


ROT 
| For white roſes lay on white, and proceed and finiſh as in the 
| example of red roſes, but with black and white and a little bi- 
aa: fire, and make the ſeed ſomewhat yellower than before. 
en For yellow roſes lay on maſticote, and ſhade with gambooge, 
ph gall-ſtone, and biſtre, heightening the lights with maſticote and 
tod white. | 5 „„ 
bs | The ſtalks, the leaves, and the buds of all ſorts of roſes, muſt be 
ld in with verditer, mixed with a little maſticote and gambooge, 
nad to ſhade them uſe iris-green, with leſs of the other colours when 
tor, WW the ſhades are deep: the wrong ſide of the leaves muſt be bluer 
than the other, therefore you muſt lay on ſęa- green, and mix 
zit with iris-green to ſhade with, making the veins or ribs of that 
agel WW ide lighter than the ground, and thoſe of the right fide deeper. 
| The prickles upon the ſtalks, and the buds of the roſes, are 


" Di nade with {light touches of carmine in all directions, and thoſe 
„on the ſtem of the tree; and larger branches are ſtruck in with 
Fl verditer and Carmine, and ſhaded with carmine and biſtre, mak- 
„ig alſo the bottom of the ſtems and ſtalks more reddiſh than 
e the the tops; that is, you muſt mix green with carmine and biſtre 


to ſhade with, as V 
| The PASS-ROSE; this is to be done the ſame way as the 
french marigold, and the green of the leaves the ſame; but the 
eins muſt be of a deeper green. FF) ene 

| ROSIN is a reſinous matter, prepar'd from the juice of the 
pine- tree, ordinarily us'd for making wax, &c. 


e not 
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n the We have in the Philoſophical Trauſactious, the method of pre- 
ure of Waring this drug in the ſouthern parts of Fravce. __. 
ie co Firſt, they pare off the bark of the pine, to make the ſap 
but it Nun down into a hole made at bottom to receive it; as the juice 
of ins, it leaves a cream or cruſt a-top; which being tempered 
ron vit water, is ſold fraudulently for white bees-wax. 
rokes When they have got a quantity of the juice, they. ſtrain it 


which trough a basket, and what runs through it is the common tur- 
after 1 entine. 5 „ 

py What ſtays behind they mix with water, and diſtilling it in 
1chin; n alembick, the matter that riſes is the oil of turpentine, and 


es wich de calk that remains is the common roſin. : 
eart of ROSSO of FLORENCE, born in the year 1496, ſtudied 
> 2 lit- With Michael Angelo, liv'd at Florence, Rome, and France, ex- 
r 4 ld in hiſtory and architecture, died in the year 1541, aged 45 
$ done ears. 5 | „ . | 

ding. MI MARTIN ROTA SABINIENSE ſometimes 
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> + wark'd with theſe words, Sabenzanus fecit. 
HANS ROTTENHAMMER born in the year 1564, ſtu-- 
led under Donawer and Tintoret, livd at Venice and Bavaria, 
cell'd in hiſtory, died 1604, aged 40 years. * 
— us 2 if PLE JAMES 


added his beautiful groups of trees to the many draughts he made 
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his landskips, as he did alſo ſmall figures, after the manner of 


ſion during life, which however laſted but few years after th! 
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Adam van Noort, and Otbo Penius, and ſtudied in Tray, livdq; 


RUB 

JAMES ROUSSEAU was a Fyerch landskip- painter, born y 
Paris; he had a great part of his inſtruction from Herman var 
Swanevelt, who married a relation of his. He afterwards travel 
to Italy, where he ſtudied ſeveral years, and perfected himſel 
in architecture, perſpective, and landskip, by following the mo 
eminent painters in that kind, and ſtudying the antiquities. Re. 
turning to Paris, he was wholly employed ſome years by the 
king at Marly, and elſewhere ; but leaving that ſervice up 
the perſecution, he retired to Suiſſerland, from whence he wy 
invited to return by M. Lowvois, chief miniſter of ſtate, upon 
all the promiſes of indemnity imaginable, to finiſh what he hal 
begun; which refuſing to do, he notwithſtanding made a pre. 
ſent to the king of his drafts and deſigns for that purpoſe, and 
moreover nominated a perſon to perform the work. After alittle 
ſtay in Swiſſerland, he came for Holland, from whence he was in 
yited over to England by the Duke of Montague, who employed 
him at his ſtately houſe in Bloomsbury. Upon his coming over 
hither, he farther improved himſelf in the ſtudy of landskip, anl 


after nature in ſeveral parts of this kingdom; his views ar 
commonly ſylvan and ſolid, his water of all kinds well under T. 
ſtood and tranſparent, his fore-grounds great, and generally wel Wt D 
broke; and in a word, the whole very agreeable and harmonious: 
his skill in arehitecture made him often introduce buildings ino 


Pouſin. Many of his pictures are to be ſeen at Hampton-Cour 
over the doors, but far greater numbers at his Grace the Duke 
of Montague s in Bloomsbury; where, in conjunction with 
La Foſſe and Baptiſt the flower- painter, he did the ſtair- caſe ant 
many other parts of that magnificent fabrick. He had alſo die 
encouragement from that noble peer, who allowed him a pen. 


finiſhing of his Grace's houſe. He died in London forty yen 
ago. He executed with his own hand ſeveral prints in 440 
Fortis after his own landskip, from whence we may form a bei 
ter idea of this maſter's work; theſe plates were in poſſeſſions! 
the late Mr. Cooper the print-ſeller. 4 
R.S. ſignifies Ravignanus ſculpſit. | 
R. &. oy bog on RAIMONDI of Bologna. 
R. S. M. F. pies po 
R. S. M. R. Markof Navenna put this mark to Raphael Sari! 
Urbino's pieces, T | . 
R. V. A. Sig. Gaudenſis ſculpſit, the mark of ſeveral pieces i 
vented by Peter de Cortona. 888885 
Sir PETER PAUL RUBEN&, bern in 1577, ſcholar 0 


3 Ante} 


—_ RUB 6 
atwerp, Italy, and England, excell'd in hiſtory and portraits, 


N i 

ven ed in 1640, aged 63. . 
ee RUBY, a ſparkling gem of the firſt rank among precious 

nel ones; there are but two places in the Eaſt, where rubies are 
not ound, the kingdom of Pegs, and the iſle of Ceylon 

Re. The mine of Pegu, where it is found in greateſt plenty, is in 


he mountain Capelan, twelve days journey from Siren, the re- 
lence of that prince: the fineſt ubies brought from hence do 
t exceed three or four caracts; the king reſerving all the lar- 
er to himſelf. po feed 
In the iſland Ceylon, the rubies are found in a river, which 


pte. eſcends from the mountains towards the middle of the iſland: 
an Nome few are alſo found in the groungg. 
Tire The rubies of Ceylon are ordinarily brighter and more beau- 
15 in- iu than thoſe of Pegs; but they are rare, the king of Ceylon 
loyet whibiting his people to gather them, or traffick with them. 
owe There are rubies alſo found in Europe, particularly in Bohemia 
„ and Hungary, eſpecially in the former, where there is a mine of 
made ints of divers ſizes, which upon breaking are ſometimes found 


0 contain rubies, as fine and hard as any of the Eaſtern ones. 
The value of rubies, from one caract or four grains, is reckon'd 


'S are 
nder. 


5 well Dictionair e de Commerce as follows; 8 
nous: WG > + 1 
55 into A ruby of one caract is worth 1 15 © 
ner 0f two caracts 1 
Court three caracts 233 10 6 
Duke four caracts 33 15 0 
with five caracts d 0 
iſe and ſix caracts. 67 10 0 
ſo due ſeven caracts 84 o © 
a pen: eight carats $06 G o 
ter the nine caracts 159 © © 
y yen ten caracts 216 o 0 
4 U- 5 | | | | | | 
N. Rubies are uſually diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the balaſſe and 
Mon e; but there are ſome authors who diſtinguiſh them into 


bur kinds, 'viz. the ruby, rubicelle, balaſſe, and ſpinelle. 
lt is their different degree of colour that makes their different 
aue and beau. 5 | 
The balaſſe ruby is of a vermeil roſe-colour ; the ſpinelle of a 
ane colour. 3 . 
It is ſaid that the inhabitants of Pega have the art of height- 
ing the redneſs and brilliant of rubies, by laying them in the 
te, and giving them a certain proper degree of heat. 
The ruby is form'd in a ſtony ſubſtance, or marcaſite of a 
e-colour, call'd mother of ruby; it has not all its colour and 
| | IF 4 _ juſtre 
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to have bought. And he adds, that the king of France has lar 


wherein it is generated and nouriſhed, And if that rocky mat. 


RUB 
luſtre at once; but they come to it by degrees. At the fir 
it grows whitiſh, and as it approaches to maturity, becomes ved 
Hence it comes to paſs; that we have white rubies; others haf 
white, half red; others blue and red, call'd ſapphire rubies. 

When a ruby exceeds twenty caracts, it may be calld a cat. 
buncle, the name of an imaginary ſtone, whereof the ancient 
and moderns have given us ſo many deſcriptions. BEE 
There are ſeveral manners of counterfeiting rabies; and ſome 
have carried the imitation to that length, that the moſt able lap 
daries are ſome1imes overſeen. lag; 
Furetiere aſſures us; that there have been rubies in France of 
240 caracts,. (tho' this is not credited.) Taternier tells us he 
ſaw one once in the Indies of fifty caracts, which he had a mind 


ger rabies than any of the Great Mogul. 
D To make oriental RUBIES. 
The ruby, which is a precious ſtone, diaphanous and very tr. 
diant, ought to have the colour of blood and ſcarlet; and clex 
lacca, and ſhew about the edges of its fire a little aʒure colour. 
Tbis ſtone is found in the iſland Ceylon, and in the river o 
Pegu, in a rocky matter of a roſy colour, which is the matrit, 


ter be tranſparent, it yields the balaſſe ruby. 
Sometimes there are found ſuch fine and large rubies, that 
ſome have miſtook them for carbuncles. If any ruby ever me- 
rited that name, it was that of Queen Elizabeth of Auſtria 
Dowager of Charles IX. which after her death ſhe left to the 
Emperor Rudolphus II. her brother. It had been purchas d long 
before far Go, ooo ducats, which was in thoſe times a very cor 
ſiderable ſun. e eee ee TH 
To imitate this fine colour, take four ounces of the matter, 
prepardwith natural cryſtal, and Saturaus glorificatus, two ounces 
of crocus, Martis prepar'd, one ounce of verdigreaſe, two ounces 
of Mercury calcin'd ad rubedinem, and two ounces of ſal-gen, 
reduce all to fine powder, mix them together, put them into: 
crucible, cover it, and lute it, and ſer it in a glaſs-houſe fur- 
nace for three days; then take it out, and ſer it into the furnace, 
where glaſſes are ſet to anneal, there to cool by degrees for 
twelve hours; then break the crucible, and you will find the 
matter ting'd of a fine ruby colour, which you may divide, cut, 
and poliſh. „ 150 ct 


by 


NNW To make Balaſſe Rub. 
This precious ſtone is of the nature of a ruby, ſince it & 
found in the ſame matter as that; it is a very bright colour, fe- 
ſembles a vermilion roſe and crimſon, being mix d of a nati- 
ral ed, and of a sky- colour; we will now ſhew the way to 1 

+ SHES ak: 


tate it | 1 1 


j n 

irſt Lake ſix ounces of Saturnus glorificatus mixed with na- 

ed. Bir) cryſtal, half an ounce of crocus Martis, half an ounce © 

half WE of Mercury calcined ad rubedinem, two drachms of ſal-gem, 
the whole reduced to an impalpable powder, and mixed well 

ar. WE together. Then put it in a crucible, cover'd cloſe and luted, 

ns and fo into a glaſs-houſe furnace for three days, proceeding 


© moreover as in the preceding err and you'll have a very 
| fine matter the colour of a Bala ruby 


GUIDO RUGGERI felt, is the mark of ſeveral 
g pieces, painted at Fontainbleau by Abbot Prima- 
© /iccio, and engrav d by the ee who accompanied 


8 into Fra ce. 
8. | 
NDREA SACCHI born in edn, ſcholar of Cavalier Gia 


Ie ſeppini Albani, liv'd at Rome, excell'd in hiſtory and ar- 
18 died in the yor 1661, aged 60 years. 


JUSTUS SADELER usd this mark: at other times | 
he added Sadeler IS exc. | | 2 


ra- 
Heat 


r 0 
trix, 


| SADNESS, ſee SORROW. 
Mats. | 


SAENREDAN, a Dutchman, us d this 
or mark ; he ſometimes us'd the ha I, with - 
8 entwin d about it, his chriſtian name being Hans or Foh 5, 
be died in the year 160 


Ts ANTHONY « SALAMANCA, or Ant. Sal. exc. 


 ANDREA & SALMINCIO of Bologra, an engraver and 
ſcholar of Valeſios, us d this mark. 
SALT-PETRE is a kind of falt, both natural and Knies 

ol very great uſe in dying, the making of glaſs, and of aqua for- 
| tis, for the diſſolution ot metals. 

The minute parts of ſalt-perre, or its cryſtals, are in the form 


that 
me- 
trig, 
) the 
long 
con- 


Itter, 
nces 
nces 


gen, of needles, tho ſome will have them to be triangular, as thoſe 
no: of alum are triangular, and thoſe of common ſalt cubical. 
fur WW When they are perfect, they are ſaid to be fiſtulous or hol- | 
ace, low, like capſule. 
for Of natural ſalt- petre chere are two kinds; the firſt form'd by 
the WW 2 natural cryſtallization of ſaline ſulphureous Juices, diſtilling 1 in | 


cut, i caverns, or along old walls. | 
bis is what is call'd /alr-perre of the rocks. „ 
The fecond kind of natural Jalt etre is produced from the 


it 5 water of a dead lake in the territory of Terraue in Egypt, call'd 


» fe. the Nitrian waters, exalted and concocted by the heat of che f 
natl- W fun, much after the manner of our bay-ſalt. 5 
im} Artificial, or fattitions, ſalt-perre, js alſo Fey of two. 
Tak? | Ads; 55 The 


S A L | 
The firſt is call'd by ſome mineral ſalt-petre, and is found in 
ſeveral places of the kingdom of Peg, and about Agra in village 
which were antiently populous, but now deſart. g 
It is alſo found in ſome places along the banks of the Volga 
that famous river, which after it has watered a good part of 
Muſcovy, empties itſelf into the Caſpian- Sea. 
The natural ſalt-petre is drawn from three different kinds of 
mineral earths, black, yellow, and white. 
The beſt is that drawn from the black, as being pureſt from 
common ſalt, and ſtanding not in need of any purifying, after 
it comes to us, to fit it for making gun-powder, as the reſt do. 
The method of working it is as follows; 
They dig two flat pits, one of which they fill up with the mi. 
neral earth, turning water upon it for ſome time, and then tread 
it with their feet into the conſiſtence of pap, and then let it 
ſtand two days for the water to imbibe, and extract all the fal: 
out of it. 8 . N 
Then they paſs the water into another pit, where being let 
ſtand for ſome time, it ſhoots and cryſtallizes into ſalt-petre. 
This is boil'd once or twice, according as they would have 
it more, or leſs, pure, keeping continually ſcumming it, and fl. 
ling it out into pots, containing each about twenty-five or thirty 
pounds each, and expoſing theſe to the air in clear nights ; by 
which means, if there be any impurity, it ſinks to the bottom; 
afterwards they break the pots, and dry the ſalt in the ſun. 
Mr. Homberg obſerves, that all the ſalt-petre we now have, 
is drawn either from earths moiſtened and manur'd with the ei- 
crements of animals, or from old walls, and the plaiſter of ru- 
ined buildings, which have been filld with ſulphureous matter, 
as well from the animals, which inhabited tnem, as the ſoot 
penetrating them, and the air encompaſſing them. Bur how- 
ever we uſually diſtinguiſh ſalt-petre into natural and factitious. 
The ſecond kind of artificial or factitious ſalt-petre is that 
which is prepar'd from nitrous matters, collected in old build- 
ings, dove-houſes, the middle of ancient ruins, & c. by means 
of lixiviums or lyes made of wood-aſhes, and ſometimes of thoſe 
of herbs. wo | EY, | 
Of this there are great quantities made in Fraxce, particularly 
in the arſenal at Paris, where there is a corporation of ſalt-petrt 
makers appointed for the purpoſe. _ N 
The ſalt-petre gain d thus, they refine by boiling it three or 
four times, and paſſing it ſucceſſively through ſeveral lyes. 
Some naturaliſts pretend that the earths, which have already 
ſerv'd for ſalt-petre, may be re- animated, and made fit to ſerve 
again, by keeping them covered for twelve or fourteen yeats 
and watering them with the ſcum, &c. of the ſalt-petre, and 
even with brine. Good 
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| Good common ſalt-petre ſhould be well clean'd, white, dry, 
and as free of ſalt as poſlible : The beſt refin'd ſalt-pezre is that 
© whoſe cryſtals are the longeſt, largeft, and fineſt. 


The philoſophers generally allow the air to be impregnated 


with a volatile nitre, or ſalt-petre, which is thence communi- 
c.ated to plaiſter, mortar, & c. It is probable it may derive it from 
E fot and ſmoke, which are actually found to abound with vo- 
utile ſalt of a nitrous nature. 


Dew and rain are ſuppos'd to fertilize the ground principally, 


j by their bringing down this nitre. 


Salt-petre has a property of rarifying or expanding itſelf to a 
prodigious degree. It is hence that gun- powder derives its force, 
of which ſalr-perre is the principal ingredient. 


It is computed, that when inflam'd, it takes up above 10,000 
times the ſpace, that it poſleſs'd before. : 


FRANCESCO SALVIATI, or FRANCESCO de ROSSE, 


born in the year 1510, ſcholar of Andrea del Sarto, and Baccio 
| Bandinelli, liv'd at Rome and Florence, excell'd in hiſtory and 
portraits, died in the year 1563 aged 85 years. | | 
> Prince of the modern 


RAPHAEL SANCIO da URBIN 


| painters, born in the year 1483, ſcholar of his father Giovann:, 
and Pietro Perugino ; for colouring, of Fra. Bartolomeo. 


' To dye SAND-COLOURS. 


To dye a Sand-colour. 


| Take water a ſufficient quantity, uz-galls in powder one 
pound, madder (1x ounces, fuſtick four ounces ; let them boil and 
enter your cloth, (twenty yards of broad cloth ;) let it boil two 
| hours, and handle it, and ſo cool it, add copperas four ounces; 


enter your cloth at a boiling-heat, let it boil a quarter of an 


© hour, and handle it, and ſo cool it again. If you will have it 
| fadder, put in more copperas ; enter your cloth again, and boil 


another quarter of an hour, cool and waſh. 
Another Sand: colour. 


Take water a ſufficient quantity, r7ed-wood ground two pound 


and a half, ſumach one pound ; enter your cloth, boil rwo hours, 


| and cool; add copperas two pounds, enter your cloth again, and 
: ſadden 25 yOu think fit, G , | „ U 


Another Sand-colour. . 
Take water a ſufficient quantity, aut-galls one pound in pow- 


der, boil them a little, then add red-wood ground 4. /. viz. ac- 
| cording as you would have the ſand- colour, light or dark; en- 
| ter your cloth, boil an hour, and handle it. If you would have 
| It darker, add a little wood-ſoot, enter your cloth, and boi} 
pretty well, and cool; after, ſadden as you pleaſe with copperas. 


SANDARACH is a white gum, oozing out of the trunk and 


N thick branches of the great Juniper- tree, by inciſions, made in 
| the hears of the ſummer. 3 


The 
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that of the oxycedron. 


of ceruſs calcin d and rubefied, calP'd alſo a factitious ſandarach, 


' firft and afterwards red, and of a beautiful b/ze when ripe; of 


very brittle, (but the beſt fort is very ſcarce.) That which 
comes in little reeds or flags, ought to be dry and eaſy to break; 


delicate blood-red colour; bur in water, oil, or other liquors, 
ſcarce any colour at all. 


S- A N. ; 

The little or common juniper yields very little ſa»dara;}. 
its fruit yields wines, oils, falts, ſpirits, and extracts of ſomere. 
pute in phyſick. It is alſo a neceſſary ingredient in varniſh. * 
The beſt is in fine white tears, free of duſt; ſome will have 
it, that the ſandarach of the juniper is not the right, but only 


SANDEVER is the droſs of glaſs, or the ſcum that ariſe; 
from the aſhes of the herb Kali, ugd in the making of glaſs, 
SANDIX a kind of minium, or rather red maſticote, made 


It is but little us'd in painting, the real minium or vermilion, to 
which it is fubſtituted, making a much better, brighter, and 
moſt durable colour. | | | 

SANGUIS DRACONIS, or DRAGON's BLOOD, a gum. 
The Indian dragon's blood is a gum, that diſtils or drops from 
the trunk of ſeveral trees, whole leaves are like ſword-blades of 
half a foot long, and of a green colour; at the bottom of which 
grow round fruit, of the {ze of our cherries, that are yellown 


which, when you have taken off the firſt or outward skin, it 
appears like a fort of dragon; and thence the tree is call'd dra. 
gon, and the juice dragon's blood. | | 

The inhabitants of the country cut the trunks of the trees, 
and there preſently flows a fluid liquor, that is as red as blood; 
which hardens as ſoon as the ſun is gone off it, and forms it- 
felf into little brittle tears or crumbs, of a fine red colour. 
When the firſt fort is fallen, there drops another, which is 
ſometimes brought wrapt up in the leaves of the ſame tree, of 
the figure and ſize of a pigeon's egg, or of the length and thick- 
nets of one's little finger. 33232 8 
Cuhuſe dragor's blood in little tears, clear and tranſparent, and 


and which, when ſcor'd on paper or hot-glaſs, leaves behind 
it a beautiful red ſtain; upon which account, anciently, they 
us d it to paint glaſs red. | 5 


, — 


This being diffus'd, or digeſted, in ſpirits of wine, yields a 


This gum being finely ground, is us'd by goldſmiths for e- 
namel; by jewellers to ſet foils under their precious ſtones for 
their greater luſtre ; by painters, varniſhers, arid japanners, to 
make varniſh or japan, by mixing it with common or ſhell-lac, 
or ſeed- lac varnith. 28 5 | 

The dragon's blood of the Canaries is a gum, that flows from 
the trunk and large branches of two different trees, after heving. 

| CCC EOS | been 


> AP 
been cut, the one of which has a leaf like the pear- tree, but a 


little longer; and the flowers bear a reſemblance to the tags at 
the end of long laces, of a very fine red. 


The leaves of the other come nearer to thoſe of the cherry; 


and the fruit is yellow on. the edges, of the bigneſs of an hen's 
egg, in which is found a nut of the ſhape of a nutmeg, which 
contains an almond or kernel of the ſame figure and {rze. 

The iſlanders cut the trunks of thoſe trees, from whence 
drops a red gum, which they make into balls of different ſrzes. 
Some ſoften the dragon's blood by the means of hot water, and 
ſo put it into reeds, in the ſame manner as thoſe that cone 
from India. | 


The Dutch furniſh us with a ſort of dragon's blood, which is 


in flat cakes, of a very deep red, and ſhining, as well on rhe 


outſide as within; which being broke, is of a very fine red colour. 
This dragor's-blood is nothing elſe but a mixture of the true 


dragou blood with other gums ; which is ſo apparent, it is eaſy 


to diſcover, by breaking the mats, and caſting it hot upon palm- 
mats. | | 


There is alſo another fort of this brought from Holland, mad? 


| of gum Arabick, or that of Senega, with a tincture or dye of 


the Fernambouke Braſil. But theſe two ſorts being counterteits, 


| ſhould be avoided, as not being comparable with the true. 


To make glaſs of a SAPPHIRE coloar. 
To imitate the colour of ſapphire in glaſs, which is of a clear 


| and tranſparent blue, you muſt put to half an hundred pound 
of frit of vochetta, half a pound of 'zaffer prepar'd, with half 


an ounce of manganeſe of Piedmont, allo prepared, as we have 
ſhewn : well mix theſe powders with the frit, then put the whois 


into a pot in a furnace, letting the glaſs be well melted and pu- 
| rified ; for the longer it remains on the fire, it becomes ſo much 
| the finer, if you take care to take it out ftom time to tim. 
| Then mix ir very well, and make an eſſay of the colour; and 
if it be nor full enough, augment or diminiſh it as much as | 
| you think fit; then the glaſs may be wrought, and you wiil 
have a ſapphire of the colour of the double violet of Conſtau- 
| tinople, which the ſmall doſe of manganeſe produces. 


To give glaſs a finer Sapphire colour. 
Glaſs will have a much fairer ſapphire colour, if in the roc 


| Of frit of rochetta, you take good cryſtal frit, and add to it he 
| fame doſe of powder, as in the preceding erticle. Of this 
| glaſs thus tinged, you may make whar works you pleaſe. ow 
| muſt not put the powder of manganeſe and zaffer on the melted 
:flaſs, but mix it with the frit, as we have noted: for the ca- 
our the. melted glaſs takes, is not ſo fine, as when the materia 
ar firſt mixed. 


is cnt 
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To make a paſte for Sapphire colour. | 

The ſapphire is very much eſteemed for its beauty, which i 
a very clear sky-colour, and pleaſant ro behold. There are 
ſome whitiſh, like diamonds, others very blue, and ſome yiole 
colour; the ſtone is ſoft, but eaſy to harden. 

To make this paſte, rake two ounces of natural cryſtal pre. 
par d, four ounces and a half of inium, twenty-ſix grains of 
the blue ſmalts the painters uſe: the whole being well-pulye. 
rized, put them in a crucible, and cover and lute it well; 
then put them in the furnace to bake, as long time as before 
1 and you'll have a fine violet colour approaching 

lue. | 
Another oriental Sapphire. „„ 

The paſte for this ſapphire will be nearer oriental than the 
former; take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepar'd, fix ounces 
of minium, to which add two ſcruples of zaffer prepared, and 
ſix grains of mangazeſe alſo prepared; the whole reduced to x 
fine powder: mix them well together, and put them in a cru- 
Cible, and cover, and lute it well; then put then in the fur- 
nace to bake, the ſame ſpace of time as before ſhewn, and 
you'll have an oriental ſapphire of a very fine violet colour. 

To make a deeper oriental Sapphire. | 
This paſte for ſapphire will be of a deeper colour than the for- 
mer, you muſt put in two ounces of cryſtal prepared, five ounces 
of minium, forty-two grains of prepared zaffer, and eight grains 
of manganeſe of Piedmont allo prepared; the whole reduced to 
an impalpable powder, and mixed well together. 
| Moreover proceed, obſerving well all circumſtances, and 
you'll have a ſapphire deeper than the preceding, ſomewhat 
tending to a violet colour, which you may work, poliſh, and ſer. 

Another ver) fine blue Sapphire. 

The blue colour of ſapphire is no leſs agreeable than the vi- 
oler, and it js the male of its kind. To make it, take one ounce 
of cryſtal in powder, add to it a drachm of ſalt of vitrioh 
three grains of wverazzreaſe, one grain of azure; an ounce, one 
drachm and four grains of fine ſalt of tartar ; the whole in fine 
Powder : put it into a crucible, covered and luted, to be baked 
and purified, as we have heretofore ſllewn, and you'll have 2 
very fine blue Sapphire, &c. en 1 
Another fine Sapphire. | * 

The colours of theſe ſapphires being different, by the doſe and 
mixture of the ingredients, we will ſhew each in a chapter by 
itſelf. „„ | 

Take two ounces of powder of cryſtal, two ounces of fine 
falt of tarzar, five drachms twenty-four grains of verdigreaſe, 
and thirty-two grains of azure 5 the whole reduced 5 5 
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alpable powder, which you muſt ſer to bake and purify in a 


covered crucible in a glaſs-houſe furnace, as we have ſaid before, 


and you'll have a very fine ſapphire. 
The way to make a violet Sapphire. 

We ſhall ſhew ſeveral ways of making ſapphires of our cryſtal 
of different colours. To make this, take one ounce of powder 
of cryſtal, one drachm of ſalt of vitriol, and nine drachms of 
fine falt of tartar, the whole in fine powder; then proceed fur- 


* ther, as we have ſhewn in the preceding chapter, and you'll 


have 2 ſapphire of a very fine violet colour. 
. To make an oriental Sapphire. 
To imitate this precious ſtone with the matter prepared with 
Saturnus glorificatus and natural cryſtal, take ten ounces; add to 
them two drachms of the calx of gold, ( /ee the calcination of 
GOLD ;) mix theſe powders well together, and put them into 
a crucible covered with another: let them dry, and then ſer 
them in a glaſs-houſe furnace for. three days, and do all that is 
directed as to the oriental ruby; and that maſs will be a very 
fair oriental ſapphire, which cut and poliſh at the wheel. 
SARDOIN, or Sardonian ſtone, ſo calld of Sardinia, is a 
precious ſtone of a blood-colour, halt tranſparent ; the ſame 
with that which is otherwiſe -call'd a cornelian. 5 
The moſt beautiful ſardoins are thoſe brought from about Ba- 


* 


| bylon ; thoſe of Sardinia are of the ſecond claſs. 


There are other ſardoins, and not contemptible ones, found 


near Sr. Mauro in Albania; and other very ſmall ones about the 


Rhine, in Bohemia, Sileſia, &c. . | 
To give them the. greater luſtre, it is uſual in ſetting them 
to lay filver leaf underneath. This ſtone is in moſt uſe for ſeals, 


| | becauſe it graves eaſily, and takes a fine poliſh. 


SARDONYX, a precious ſtone, that partakes partly of the 


| azate or onyx. It is reddiſh, bordering on white, like the nail 
| of the hand; in ſome the red inclines to yellow. Ir is brought 
| from the Eaſt-Indies, Arabia, and Bohemia. 


ANDREA DEL SARTO, born in the year 1478, ſcholar of 


| Pietro di Coſimo, liv'd at Florence, exccll'd in hiſtory-painting; | 
died in the year 1520, aged 42 years. 


SASHES for windows as clear as glaſs. 
Take the fineſt vellum, or {link skin, without knots or flaws, 


ſeethe it with fine powder of pumice-ſtone well ſifted, and hav- 
ing ſtretch'd the skin on a frame a little wet, let it dry in the 


ſhade, that it may harden the better; then take two parts of aut- 


| oil, and one of linſeed, and a little glaſs finely powdered, and 
two parts of fair water, and boil them all together in a glaſs on 
| 2 tile, pretty near the fire, till the water evaporate z then with 
this bruſh over the ſaſhes or vellums, and dry them moderately 
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SA'S 
in the ſun, and they will be very clear and transparent, givin 


a more true and certain light to do buſinefs by than. glaſs. 


The manner of painting Cloth, or Sarſnet Saſh Windows, 
Let the cloth or farſner be firſt ftrain d tight to the frame, 


and there made faſt; and when they be thoroughly dry, va. 


niſh them over with the following tranſparent varniſh thy, 


made. ; 


Take a pound of good clear nut- oil, put it imo an earthi 


pipkin, and add to it half a pound of good ſilver litharge n 


fine powder; ſet it on a ſmall fire, but not to boil, and ſetii 


ſtand hot at leaſt twelve hours, ſtirring it often in that time, 
(this adds a drying quality to the oil.) When it has ſtood thy 
long, pour it off from the litharge by inclination; then take; 
pound and a half of the cleareſt white roſin, beat it to powder, 


and mix it with the oil on a flow fire, always ſtirring it till the 
roſin be diflolved; then take it off, and put into it a pound o 
good Clear Venice turpentine, and ſtir them all well together; 
then wich a good bruſh let your ſaſhes be thoroughly varniſh 
over with this mixture, ſo that they may appear all over clex 


' and tranſparent. 


When this yarniſh is dry, then you may paint upon them 
what fancy you pleaſe with oil-colours, but landsKkip is moſt 


common and natural; for which purpoſe, the colours you mit 


ought to be ſuch as are of a fine body, and apt to become 


For theſe purpoſes, lake makes an excellent tranſparent ruby 
colour, and diſtill'd verdigreaſe makes an incomparable tranl- 
parent green, orpiment makes an excellent tranſparent gold co- 
lour; umber and yellow oaker will become indifferent tran{- 


parent, if thinly mixt: but for the reſt, there are none tha 


will lie clear in this work, but only according to the ver 


thinneſs of their mixture with the oil. 


The aforeſaid varnith, as it is clear of itſelf, is an excellent 
varniſh for paper windows, being much more tranſparent than 
any other compoſition, and more laſting; for the roſin and 
turpentine being made tough, when dry, by means of the oi 
mixt with it, does more powerfully reſiſt the injuries of ai 
weather than oil alone. 85 

If any ate troubled with weak eyes, and cannot endure 2 


bright light, -this varniſh mixt with diſtil'd verdigreaſe, and 


paper windows, or ſarſnet ones done over with it, will make 


an incomparable green light, very comfortable to the ſight, and 


of great benefit to ſuch as love-not too much brightnels: 4 
note of good ule, eſpecially to all great ſtudents, whoſe fight 
is often much impair'd and weaken'd. by poring too much upo! 
their books; the whiteneſs of che paper being obſerv'd oO be 
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often a great enemy to the ſight of ſome men, the incon- 


veniences of which, ſuch a green light as this now mention'd, 
will infallibly prevent, beyond green reading glaſs ſpectacles, 


or any other contrivance, yer found out; the like benefit may 
E ſome tradeſmen alſo receive from it. 


Colours for painting SATTINS. 


For a black ſattin uſe lamp-black, ground with oil, and tem- 


per d with white lead; and where you would have it ſhine moſt, 


mix /ake with the white lead. 


For <hite ſattin uſe white lead (ground alone) and ivory 


ö black; which temper light or dark. 


For red ſattin uſe Spaniſh brown, (ground alone) temper it 


b up with ver milion; and where it ſhould be brighteſt, mix white 
Lead with the vermilion. 


For green ſatein uſe verdigrea ſe, (ground alone) mix it up 


with White lead; and where you would have it brighteſt, add a 
little pine; and where deepeſt, a little more verdegreaſe. 


For a yellow ſattin ule maſticote, yellow oker, and amber 


| (each ground by themſelves) and where it ſhould be darkeſt, 


uſe umber; where brighteſt, Maſticote alone; and where a light 


| ſhadow, oker. 


For an orange-colour ſattin uſe red. lead and lake ; where ſad- 


| deft, uſe lake; and where lighteſt, red-lead. 


For blue ſattin mix ſmalt and white lead; heighten for the 


| addeft with ſalt, and lighten with aubize lead, 


For purple ſattin uſe ſinalt alone; and where it ſhould be 


For hare-colour ſattin mis umbes and whitelead ; and where 


| 5 the greateſt ſhadow, uſe ſza-coal black mix'd with umber; and 
l where brighteſt, more white lead. | pH 


SATURN was repreſented by the Romans in the form of an 


old man, holding a ſcythe or hook in his hand; which ſome 
take to repreſent Time, as is alſo intimated by his name Xpoyes, 
Cronos. | | 1 | 


He was alſo repreſented as a very aged man, as one who be- 


| gan with the beginning of the world, holding in his hand a 
child, which he ſeems greedily devouring. 


By this is ſignified the revenge he took for his being expeld hea- 


| ven by his own children (according to the mythology of the poets.) 
| 2 who eſcaped his fry: were only four ; Jupiter, Juno, Pluto 


an 


za Neptune: by which are ſhadowd forth the four elemente, 
ire, Air, Earth and Water; which are not periſhing by the all- 


cutting ſickle of devouring Time. 


He has alſo been depicted as an old man, holding in his right 
and a ſerpent, with the end of its tail in its mouth; turn ng 


tound with a very flow pace: he had alſo his remples adorn'd 
Vo IL. II. X | 
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with a green wreath; and the hair of his head and beard milk 
White, 
Ihe wreath on his temples ſignifies the ſpring of the year: |; 
milk-wwhite or hoary Fins 5 Ef wn the 2 of Paid 95 
ter; and the ſlowneſs of the ſerpent's motion, the ſlow revoli. 
tion of the planet Saturn. 
fle is alſo deſcrib'd by Macrobius with the heads of a lion, | 
dog and a wolf. a 

By the lion's head is 4 the time preſent; (which is 1. 
ways the ſtrongeſt, for that which is, 1 needs be more pour. 
ful than that which is not:) by the dog's head, the time to com; 
(which always flatters and fawns npon us, and by whoſe a. 
luring delights we are drawn on to vain uncertain hopes :) an 
by the <oif*'s head, the time paſt; (which greedily devours what. 
1 e it finds, leaving no memory thereof behind. 

The fame author tells us, that among the reſt of his de. 
ſcriptions, he is repreſented with his feet tied together, with 
threads of woollen. | FF 
By which is ſignified, that God does nothing in haſte, mr 
chaſliſes raſhly the iniquities of mankind; but proceeds ſlowly and 
unwillingly, to give them time and leiſure to amend. 

Euſebius tells us, that Aſtarte (the daughter of Celum, wife 
and ſiſter of Saturn) did place alſo upon his head two wings; 
intimating by the one, the excellency and perfection of the 
mind; and by the other, the force of ſenſe and underſtanding, 

The Platoniſts underſtand by Saturn the mind, and its inwati 
contemplation of celeſtial things; and therefore they call'd the 
time in which he reimn'd the golden age, it being replete iti 
quietneſs, concord and true content. 

The way to make SATURNUS called GLORIFICATUS. 

This is a preparation we hold in no leſs eſteem for paſtes tor 
gems than that of T/aac Hollaudus; they have ſome likeneſs, ye 
this laſt is more eaſy to make, and has no leſs virtue. 

Ta.ake of good litharge or rather good ceruſe of Venice, whit 
quantity you pleaſe; that which you chuſe, grind into a ſubtil 
powder, put it in a great glaſs cucurbit; whereunto pour good 
diſtill'd vinegar, as much as ſhall ſwim at the top of the mat 

ter, a hand high. | 5 

Then put this veſſel on a ſoft aſh fire, and when the vinegat 

| is well colour'd and impregnated with ſalt of Sazurz, decant li 

off into another veſſel, then continue to put new vinegar of 
your matter, which ſtir well with a ſtick, to facilitate the {0- 

1 Jucion of the ſalt; and do it ſo often, that your vinegar {hal 

i have extracted all the tincture from the ſalt, and that colow 
is no more. Then take all your colour'd vinegar, rely i 


four times on tartar calcin'd to whitenels, then filter it a 
nh, 


S604 

fully, and put it in a glaſs cucurbit on ſand or aſh fire, where 
rently evaporate It till it be juſt skin'd over. Then put the 
veſſel into a cold place, having taken care to cover it, for fear 


or any foulneſs tumblipg into it, and in a lictle time you'll find 
„bor matter in little ſtones, pure cryſtalline and fuſible, which 
„boo muſt take out of your veſſel full of holes; then put your 


veſſel on the ſame fire to evaporate the remaining vinegar, till 
it be Juſt skin'd over; then ſet it in a cool place to cryſtallize 
as betore. 


. When you have taken out all the cryſtals, dry them well, and 
r- WW :cduce them to a ſubtile powder; and keep them in a veſſel 
e; well ſtopp'd, taking care to make at leaſt ten pounds. Thus 
i. you have Saturnus gloriſicatus. 8 
ud Another way of making paſte for precious tones, with 
U. Saturnus Giorificarus. 
| There are ſome who uſe tranſparent flints, calcin'd; to add 
le o Saturnus glorificatus, and make paſte for artificial gems; but 
in as we eſteem natural cryſtal prepar'd, much more proper for 
that work, we ſhould employ it before calcin'd flints. . 
Take therefore of natural cryſtal prepar'd, ten pounds; of 
nd Wi atarnus glorificatus, ten pounds; the whole reduced to fine 


_ {Woovder, which mix well togetner; then pur it in a pot in a 
ite Wi glas-houſe furnace, there to be melted and purified three days: 
&, When caſt ir in a great wooden veſſel ful! of cold water, then 
the WW dry it and put it in the furnace in the ſame por, the better to 
* Wouity. When this cryſtalline matter is melted, and clear, take 
[it aut of the pot; and when it is cool, pound it to an im- 
the palpable powder on a warble; then keep it in a gals veel well. 
n itopp'd, for fear of duſt falling in; and the mater will ferve 
for a baſis or ſtuff ro make all ſorts of artificial gems. 
S. B. ſignifies Stephen della Bella of Florence. 
for S. B. D. Pictor, is ſet under an Annunciaticn, invented by 
yl WH Peter Candido. 1 3 . | 
S. C. ſtands for Simon Cantarino, caild of Peſaro, painter 
hu and engraver. = 755 | 
ti The SCABIOUS to paint. There are two ſorts of this 
000 plant, Red and Purple. 8 | 
mat The leaves of the red are to be painted with Indian-!ake and 
little white, and colour'd and finith'd with Jae only, in the 
egal middle, where there is a large pod or bud, which contains the 
ntl feed; but with an addition of à little #/tramarive or indigo, to 
n wake it a little darker. 
Then make little longiſh ſpots of white for the upper part, 
a a pretty good diſtance from each other; but be ſure to make 
em ſtronger in the lights, and weaker in the ſhades, 
For the purple, cover chem W. h a very pale purple; as well — 
2 X 2 | OS on 
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on the leaves as on the pod in the middle, ſhading both wid but 
the ſame colour of a deeper teint; and inſtead of uſing {mal 3 
white ſtrokes for the ſeed, make them purple, and make a run 1 


about each, and that all over the pod. whe 
Let the green be verditer and maſticote, ſhaded with ti. IM BY 
os: Rep | | | E fcien 
5 RAPHAEL SCAMINOSSI painter and e. Nick 
RN graver, us d this mark. yarn; 


. SCANDAL is repreſented [in Painting, &Cc.] by an old man 
with an open mouth, and grey beard, and his hair finely curl; 
4 pack of cards in his right hand, and a lute in the left; 
hautboy and mulick-book at his feet. 5 ; 
| Old age denotes the more heinous offence ; open mouth, 
that he occaſions ſcandal, not only in deeds, but in words; 
the cards expos'd to every one's view, is a manifeſt ſcandal 
in an old man eſpecially, who ſhould not give ill examples to 
youth. 1 


a | | T3 
SCARLET) may be repreſented on a plane with minium, ling 
little mix d with vermilion; but if you have occaſion to pain a and a 
flower of a ſcarlet colour on a print, let your lights, as wel Nuke 
as ſhades, be cover'd thin with minium, and the ſhaded pam fre. 
glaz d with carmine, which will produce an admirable ſcarlet; N tem 
ſuch as is ſeen in the flower ſcarlet Martagon. IN. 
Of dying SCARLET, and the BOW DE. prop 
1. To dhe a Scarlet colour in grain. „ it! 
Take ſtale clear wheat-bran liquor, a ſufficient quantity; and ; 
alum, three pounds; enter twenty yards of broad cloth, and WW 
boil it three hours, cool and waſh it; take fair water, a fu-W p, 
ficient quantity, hedder or ſtrawel a fit quantity; let them WW, halt 
| boil well, cool them with a little water, enter your cloth and Nndö g 
make a bright yellow, cool and waſh it again; take freſh when W-;,;.; 
bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, adder four pounds; enter you Wt, 2 
cloth at a good heat, handle it to a boiling, cool and waſh WW, ff 
well; take more freſh bran liquor. a ſufficient quantity, coc. then 
neal in fine powder five ounces, ?arzar three ounces; ente: brann 
your cloth, and boil an hour or more, keeping it under the l. and a 
quor, then cool and waſh it. Ms Wood 
1. To aye a baſtard Scarlet colour. P bavin 
Take ſtale bran liquor twelve days old a ſufficient quamtih eos 
alum three pounds and a half, red 7artar one pound diſſobebrax 
enter twenty yards of broad cloth, boil four hours and hand ep 
it well; cool it and let it lye in the alum water twenty-10 ihe © 
hours, and waſh it in fair water, (but ſome do not;) take feine, 
bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, beſt adder one pound; ena 4, 
your cloth at a good heat, handle it well to a boiling, Keg mo « 


SCA 


but 2 flow fire, cool and waſh it well; laſtly, take freſh bran 
[liquor a ſufficient quantity; enter your cloth again, boil it half 
n hour, cool and waſh it well. 1905 . 

z. Another Scarlet colour in grain from a white colour. 

Take fair water, clear bran liquor, of each equal parts, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity; ahm nine pound and a half, gartar five pounds 
and a half, melt them; then enter thirty pounds weight of wool, 
yarn, flannel, or cloth; boil them four hours, take it out and 
let it cool, and waſh it well in fair cold water; then take grains 
(commonly called cochineal) fifteen ounces in fine powder, tar- 
ter fifteen ounces, freſh bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, melt 
them; enter your cloth, &c. handle it to a good heat, and your 
cloth being white, it will be of a good ſcarlet colour: let it 
E boil two hours, handle it to a good heat, take it out and 
wah it. — 5 = f 
4. To perform a Bow-dye. Hh „ 
Take double aqua-fortis ten ounces, (ſome ſay ſixteen ounces) 
kling; of pewter twenty ounces, filings of filver or leaf- ſilver 
[to ounces; put the pewter into the aqua-fortis to diſſolve, 
and after that the ſilver, diſſolving them over a gentle heat; then 
take cochineal in fine powder, cream of Zartar in fine powder 
fve ounces; mix them with the former things, and add to 
them white ſtarch forty ſpoons-full, diſſolving and mixing. 

| Now take the liquor you intend to dye with, and put in a 
Iproportionable quantity of the former mixture, (but in a braſs 

— Wreſlel lined with pewrer or tin,) boil it a quarter of an hour 
% Wand it is done. Wo „ . 
ans To dye cloth, ſtuff, &c. SCARLET. 


4 


ful | For every twenty pound weight of ſtuff take one pound and 
par {a half of adder, three quarters of a pound of alum, an ounce 


and a half of awhite-wize tartar, one ounce and a half of ar- 
eich, and an ounce of ceruſe; boil the cloth in this mixture 
br an hour and a quarter; then throw away the water, and 
ſh put freſh water into the kettle, adding a pint of wheaten bran ; 
dal ben rinſe the ſtuff in river water, and paſs it through che 
branny water; then take it out and make a liquor of a pound 
and a half of werdizreaſe, three quarters of an ounce of white 
Mood called immick, and rinſe the ſtuff in it ſeveral times, 
Waving firſt ſtirr'd the immick-ſhavings about. Then put into the 
jelow liquor two pound and a half of madder, one ounce of 
ſorax; let them lie one whole nicht to diſſolve, and after that 


. Keep ſtirring the ſtuff well about for the ſpace of an hour, keep- 
i 4 Ing conſtantly a good fire under the copper; all which being 
ws done, you will have a very good ſcarlet. 


Another. For every two pound of ſtuff to be dy'd allow 
vo ounces of tartar, and one ounce of ſal-armoniac; pul- 
33 = verize, 


them out. 
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verize them, and when the water begins to boll, put them in 


and put two ounces of white ſtarch, and half an ounce g 
gummi gutta into the water; and add allo an ounce of cochinel/ 


make them boil, and then put in an ounce and a half of aqua: 


fortis. When you have done this, put in the ſtuff; boil then 


all together, take it out cool and rinſe it. 

Another. Let the ſtuffs be alum'd, as for crimſon in rive: 
water; let them be boil'd for two hours, then hang them on 
a whole night without rinſing; bur in the morning rinſe 
them our. | | | Ee Tt 
Then in order to dye them, take clean bran-water, skim jt 
clean, and for every pound of goods put in an ounce of pi. 


veriz d tartar; having firſt mixt one half of it with half a 


ounce of cochineal; and when the liquor, where the remainin 
half of the ar tar is, hath boil'd, then put in the cochineal, &c. 
Boil them together, afterwards add half an ounce of aq 
Fortis, in which a ſmall quantity of ſaharmoniac (not bigee 
than a pea) hath been diſſolv'd; which muſt be put in whe 
the ſtuffs have boil'd about a quarter of an hour; then let them 
all boil together for a little while, then let it cool and rin 


0 
0 


Another gosd Scarlet. 
Put rain-water into a copper kettle, hang it over the fir, 
and for every pound of ſtuff put into a tin pot an ounce and 
a half of ,aqua-forzis, and an ounce and a half of powder'd ta- 
rar, and an gunce of ſal-armoniac; or if you have a little ſcr- 
let liquor, put in a little cockineal. „ 
After you have done this, put them into the water, ſtir then 
well together, and put in the ſtuffs; let them boil for an hour, 
then take them out, cool and rinſe them, and dye them a 
follows. „ 
For every pound of ſtuff ailaw one ounce of cochizea), tys 
ounces of Fartar, a quarter of an ounce of ſal-armoniac, | 
reduced to powder; let it boil an hour and a half with the be 
fore mention'd ingredients, (prepar d as before directed) and 
rain water; rolling the {tuff upon the roll as occaſion requires: 
then take it out, cool and rinſe it, and it will be a beautiil 
„ | repo | 
To dye à SCARLET or NACARET, i. e. a lively red. 
For twenty-ſeven pound of woollen ware take two pounds0 
tartar, ſix ounces of jal-zemme, four ounces of ſal-armonia, 
two pound of au fortis temper'd with tin, three ounces d 
cochineal; and having firſt cleans'd the ware very well, wie 
you put theſe drugs into the kettle, put in the ſtuff, and k 
them boil together for half an hour. Vo 
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To finiſh it. * E 
goil the ware gently with a pound and a quarter of cochineal, 
one ounce of ſalgemmæ, one ounce of tartar, and half a pound 


| of temper'd aqua- fortis; and then rinſe it out. 


You may (if you pleaſe) uſe more of the fal-armoniac, and 


| lefsof the ſal-gemmz: and allo if you take but one pound of co- 


chineal, and ſtir the goods well, cool and rinſe them, the dye 


pill be very near as good as the other way. 


Another Scarlet dye. 
For one pound ot wool take two ounces of aqua-fortis, one 


| ounce of Engliſh tin, two ounces of white-wine tartar, an 


ounce and a half of alum, and half a drachm of cochineal; and 


| boil the wool with them half an hour, then cool and rinſe it 


Out. 3 | | 
To finiſh it. 


Take an ounce and a half of cochineal; but if you would 


| dye a crimſon, add a little alum, and a quarter of an ounce or 
| leſs of ſal-armoniac. 


Another Scarlet dye. 
For three pound of wool take four ounces of temper'd aqua- 


| fortis, four ounces of tartar; of fal-armouiac, and ſalgemmæ, 
| and cochineal, each one ounce; boil the wool with theſe for 
| half an hour, then cool it, and add to the ſuds an ounce and 


a half of alum, and when it begins to boil, to compleat the 


| work, put in two ounces of cochincal. 


This dye is deeper and more inclinable to purple than the 


former, and conſequently better. 


eber Scarlet. 5 Po 

For fixty-two pound of ware take two pound of temper'd a- 
qua-fortis, two pound of tartar, half a pound of ſalarmoniac, 
and three ounces of cochinegl; boil the cloth with theſe for half 
an hour, then cool it and put into the ſuds one pound of red 
or roach alum, and allo the cioth a ſecond time; boil them three 
quarters of an hour, and then cool and rinſe it. 

To finiſh it. | Rs Te | 

Add two pound of cochineal, and boil the ſtuff with it for a 
quarter of an hour, and the colour will be extraordinary good. 

A lizhter Scarlet. . 

For every four pound of ware take aqua. fortis, and white- 
We tartar, of each five ounces, cochineal an ounce and a half; 
boil the goods with theſe drugs for three quarters of an hour, 


| then take them out, pour freſh water into the kettle, and finiſh 


your ſtuffs as follows. 
Take cochineal and ſtarch of each three ounces, of cryſtal 
tartar three ounges, tempered aqua fortis two ounces and a half, 
| X 4 gummi 


SCH S 
gummi gutta an ounce and a half; boil the water with theſe drug 
for half an hour, and the work will be compleated. 

Note, That all forts of wool and wobllen wares muſt be wel 
wetted before they are put into the ſuds; and this caution is the 
more eſpecially neceſſary in the ſcarlet dye. oh 

| To dye a deep Scarlet fleſh-colour. 

For thirteen pound of woollen ware take two pound of aqua. 
fortis, tempered with half a pound of tin; two pound and a half 
of whitelwine tartar, half a pound of ſal gemmæ, four ounce; 


of ſal armoniac; bofl the ware with all theſe for half an hou, 
then rinſe ir out, and 


To finiſh it, 

Add one pound and a quarter of cochineal, one ounce of ſal 
armoniac ; boil the goods with theſe for a quarter of an hour, 
and they will be of a very good colour. 

Another Scarlet. . 

For twenty-ſix pounds of woollen goods take four pounds of 
wwhite-wine tartar, one pound of alum, one pound and a half of 

aqua-fortis, temper'd with ſix ounces of Emrgliſh tin, and two 
ounces of cochiueal; boil the goods with theſe ingredients for 
an Hour, then cool and rinſe them. | 

Jo finiſh them. N 

Boil a pound and a quarter of cochineal for a quarter of an 
hour, and afterwards put in the goods and boil them for a 
quarter of an hour more, and then rinſe them out. 

You may (if you pleaſe) uſe more alum in the preparatory 
ſuds, as a pound and a half or two pounds; and you may like- 
wiſe make an addition of half an ounce of cochineal, i. e. two 
ounces and a half, and uſe but four ounces of rin. 

A liquor to ſcour Scarlet. 

Boil a pound of wheaten-bran in as much liquor as is fuf- 
ficient to work ten or twelve pound of ware; and afterwards 
add to it, three ounces of alum, three ounces of Florence orris- 
root powder'd; boil all together, pour them into a clean vat or 
cooler, and let them ſettle till the liquor is clear; afterwards 
heat the clear liquor in a kettle, and ſcour the ſcarlet with ib 
and it will have a very good effect. 5 

S. C. F. ſtands for Stephen Carteron fecit. 

28 Hans Schauflig, that is Fohn Schaufliz of 
PEP TS Nordlingen in Germany. This mark is found 
3 in a folio book; in which the paſſion, re- 
ſurrection, and aſcenſion of our Lord are engraven, with notes 
by Ulderic Pinder, printed at Norimberg in the year 1507. He 
engray'd in the manner of Albert Durer. | 
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ANDREA SCHIAVONE born in the year 1522, imitated 


Parmegiano, Georgione, and Titian, liv'd at Venice, excelld in 
Itiſtory, died in the year 1682, at 6a years of age. | 

| © JOHN SCHORELS uſed this mark under the 

twelve different labours of Hercules. 

SCORN, The motions of corn are lively and ſtrong, 
AVERSION. ö and are repreſented by a wrinkled forehead; 
the eye - brow knit or frowning, the fide of it next the noſe is 
drawn or ſinks down, and the other fide is very much raisd; 
the eye is very open, and the eye- ball in the middle; the noſtrils 
are drawn upwards towards the eyes, and make wrinkles in the 
| cheeks; the mouth ſhuts its ſides ſinking down, and the under 
lip is puſh'd out beyond the upper one. See the plate. 

| In ſcorn and averſion the body may be drawn retiring back- 
wards; the hands as if they were puſhing off the object which 
cauſes the aver ſion, or they may be drawn back, as alſo the feet 


and legs. 

SCOURGE OF GOD is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] by 
a man in a red garment holding a ſcourge in one hand, and a 
tnunderbolt in the other; the air being troubled, the earth full 
of locuſts. 25 5 15 e 
| His garment denotes wrath and vengeance; the locuſts uni- 
rerſal chaſtiſement, as in Egypt; the thunderbolt ſignifies the 
fall of ſome who aſcend to honour by indirect and unjuſt ways; 
for it is crooked. 5 3 5 
| SCRATCH-WORK, the ſame as Hraffitti or Grafit, a 
certain method of painting in freſco, by preparing a black 
ground, on which was laid a white plaiſter, which being taken 
of with an iron bodkin, the black appear'd through the holes, 
and ſerv'd for ſhadows. : | 35 

This kind of work is laſting; but being very rough, is un- 
pleaſant to the ſight. 5 5 | 

SCRUPULOUSNESS is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by 
2 lean old man very timorous and ſhame-fac'd, looks up to 
heaven, holds a ſieve in both hands near a fiery furnace. 

Lean becauſe continuaily tormented with remorſe; ſhame- 
cd becauſe guilty and timorous, as always fearing god's judg- 
ments, conſcience {till flying in his face; the ſieve denotes 
ſeparating good actions from bad, as the furnace tries metals. 
SCULPTURE is an art, by which in taking away, or add- 
ing to matter, all ſorts of figures are form'd; either in clay, war, 
wood, ſtone, or metal. . : 

This ſort of work is done either by hollowing, as in metals, 
gates, and other ſtones; or working in relievo, as in ſtatues 
and baſs-reliefs. 5 
The beginnings of ſculpture were with clay, not only e 

atues 
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ſtatues at firſt; but when the ſculptor undertook any thing co 
hderable, to make models, which was, and is {till always done i 
clay or wax. 

How to make figures of clay or wax. 

There is no need of many tools in this ſort of work, the cla 
is plac'd on an eaſel, and the ſculptor begins and finiſhes dt 
work with his hands. | 

Thoſe who are us'd to it, never make uſe of any thing but 
their fingers, except three or four pieces of wood, which are 
roundiſh at one end, at the other flat, wich a ſort of claws and 
teeth, calPd by the French Ebauchorr, i. e. a ſort of hatchet; they 
are about ſeven or eight inches in length, thoſe with claws ar 
to ſmooth the ſtuff, the others which have teeth are to ſcrate 
i, the workmen nor affe ing to let it appear ſleek. 
They are made of wax thus; take a pound of wax, half! 

pound of oker or ſcammony; ſome mix turpentine, and melt i 
together wich oil of olives; put more or leſs, according as ya 
would have the matter harder or ſofter; a little vermilion al 
fhould be mix'd with it, to give it a ſofter colour. 

When the compoſition is made, the figure is work'd up with 
the hand, and thoſe ebauchoirs, made uſe of by ſculptors in thei 
earthen figures... Os 

Practice is the principal miſtrefs in this ſort of work, which 
at firſt is not ſo eaſy as that in clay. 

of SCULPTURE i» WOOD. 5 _— 

The firſt thing that a ſculptor of wood is to do, is to chul: 
che beſt wood he can, and that which is the moſt proper for ; 
the work he undertakes = _ * A 


If it is ſomething great, requiring ſtrength and ſolidity, he c ſo 
ought to chuſe the hardeſt wood, and that which keeps beſt; "7 
but for things of moderate bigneſs, pear or apple-tree will do. oy 

And becauſe the latter are alſo very hard, when the artifcer " K 
are to make ornaments that ſhould be delicate, they chuſe ten- gs 
der wood; but however firm and cloſe, ſuch as the linden: tri my 


which is excellent for that purpoſe; the chiſel cutting it more A 
neatly and eaſily than any other wood. 

As to ſtatues, we find the antients made them of all ſorts of 
wood: There was one of Apollo, of box at Sicyone : that of Di. of 
ana at Epheſus was of cedar. l 


As theſe two ſorts of wood are very hard and incorruptible ah 
2nd chiefly cedar, which, according to Pliny, ſeems to be de- "FS 


fign'd never to have an end; the ancients frequently made te T 
images of their gods of it. 5 
In the temple built in honour of Mercury, on mount C WK 
there was an image of that god made of citron wood, which Ws 
very much in eſteem; the image was eight foot high. 
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Cypreſs being a tree, which is not apt to corrupt, nor be da- 
mag d by worms, ſtatues were allo made of it; as alſo of the 
alm-tree, olive-tree, and ebony, of which there was a figure of 
Diana at Epheſus ;, as alſo of ſeveral other forts of wood. 

In like manner there were images of Jupiter, Juno, and Di- 


ano, made of the vine- tree in other places. 


When a figure or piece is well wrought, they ſay 'tis well 


ut. The beauty of it conſiſts in its being cut tenderly, and 


| whea there appears neither dryneſs nor ſtiffneſs in it. 


If a ſculptor would undertake any great work, tho' it be but 
of one figure, he had better make uſe of ſeveral pieces of wood 
than of one whole piece, which as well in figures as ornaments 


| js apt to crack and cleave : for an intire piece of wood may not 


perhaps be dry at heart, tho' the outſide may ſeem very dry. 


| . It ought to have been cut ten years before the ſculptor works 


upon it in ſuch performances. 
A ſculptor in wood uſes ſome of the ſame tools as a Joiner. 
Of SCULPTURE in marble and other ſtone. 
Sculptors, who work in marble or ſtone, make uſe of good 
ſteel tools, ſtrong and well-tempered, according to the hardneſs 


of the matter. | 


The firſt thing to be done, is to ſaw out a great block of 
marble (from another block, )of the bigneſs of the work to be per- 
form'd, which is done with an iron ſaw very ſmooth, and without 
teeth, and while the marble is ſawing, the ſawyer has water con- 
ſtantly dripping, on free. ſtone duſt into the cleft. The op? goes | 
aut ſerves to ſaw the marble, and the water makes it fall off 
in ſoft mire, when its ſtrength is gone; ir alſo hinders the ſaw 
from heating in the friction. 5 | 

The block being ſaw'd off, the ſculptor ſmooths the marble 


| he intends to work upon, by taking away its ſuperfluities by main 
| blows, by a beel and point, When he has ſmooth'd it fit for 


his work, he goes over it again, with a finer point calld dog's- 
tooth, having two points, but not ſo ſharp as the other. 
After this he makes uſe of his gradine, which is a flat cutting 
tool with three teeth, but not fo ſtrong as the point: with this 
tool the artificer works on to advance his work; he then takes 
off with a ſmooth chiſſel rhe ſcratches the gradine left on the 
marble, and uſes it with dexterity and delicacy, to give ſoftneſs 
and tenderneſs to his figure; till at laſt taking a raſp, which is 
a fort of file, his work is in a condition to be poliſh'd. | 
There are ſeveral forts of raſps, ſome ſtrait, ſome crooked, 
ſome harder, ſome ſofter, the one than the other. 5 
When the ſculptor has ſo far finiſh'd his ſculpture, there being 
certain places, and particular pieces, which require poliſhing, he 
uſes pumice· ſtone and putty, to make all the parts oy wy 
| eck: 
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fleek: then he goes over it with Tyipoli; and when he woll 
give it more luſtre, rubs it with leather and ſtraw-aſhes. 
Beſides the tools before-mentioned, ſculptors uſe the pick, which 
is a ſort of hammer, pointed and fharp at one end, at the other 
are teeth made of good ſteel and fquar'd, that they may be the 
ſtronger. This ſerves to break the marble, and is us'd in thoſc 
caſes, where-the workman can't make uſe of both his hands t 
manage his mallet and chiſel, „ 
The bouthard is a piece of iran well-ſteeP4 at the bottom 
and pointed at both ends like a diamond, it is usd to make 2 
hole of equal bigneſs, which can't be done with cutting-rools. 
The bouchard is beaten down with the beetle, and the Points 
breaking the marble reduce it ro powder. | 1 
Into the holes water is thrown from time to time, in pro- 
portion to the depth that is made, to waſh out the duſt of the 
marble, and 2 the iron from heating, which would ſpoil 
the temper of the tool; for the free- ſtone duſt, on which the 
tools are edged, is moiſtened only to prevent their heating, and 
that they may not loſe their temper by being rubbed dry. For 
which reaſon they wet allo the zrepars, which otherwiſe are apt 
to grow hot 1n trepanning. 5 
The ſculptors make uſe of them to drive into, and to pierce 
ſuch places of their pieces, as they cannot reach with the chiſe, 
without endangering the ſpoiling of it, and breaking ſomething 
or Other. Hf 5 5 
When they work with the bouchard, they put it through a hole 
made in a piece of leather, which is put over the place they 
are hollowing, to prevent the water's ſpirting up in the work- 
man's face. ED 5 „ 
The other tools neceſſary in ſculpture, are the roundel, which 
is a fort of chiſſel made round; the Houguet, which is a fort of 
pointed ſquare chiſſel: beſides which, the fculptors muſt have a 
compaſs to take all the meaſures in their figures. 5 
When the ſculptors undertake any conſiderable piece of work, 
whether ſtatues, bafſs-reliefs, or the like, they always make a n- 
del in clay of the fame bigneſs they intend the figure ſhould be; 
and becaufe earth or clay ſhrinks as it grows dry, and is apt to 
break, it ſerves only for a mould of plaiſter, in which is made 
figures of plaiſter alſo. 5 1 
This they repair, and afterwards uſe for a model, from which 
rhey take all their meaſures, and govern themſelves in cuiting 
the marble. V | | | 


For the hood mance, of their work, they put on the heal 


of this model an immovea 


le circle, divided into degrees, with 
2 moveable rule fix d in the middle of the centre, and 


vided 
allo 
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Id into parts: at the end of the rule hangs a line with a leads 
by which they take all the points, which are to be the ſame on 


Ithe block; a-top of which hangs a line in like manner as in the 


model. 


But there are excellent ſculptors, who don't approve of this 
method, ſaying, if the model ſtirs never ſo little, their meaſures 


yary, and fo they make uſe of the compaſſes in meaſuring all 


the parts. = 
As to figures made of hard ſtones, ſuch as that of Leu, &c. 


the artificers do the fame as in working in marble, excepting 
that the matter not being ſo hard, their tools are not ſo ſtrong, 
and ſome of them are of a different form, as the raſp, the hand- 
aw, the ripe, the ſtrait chiſſel with three teeth, the roundel, and 
the grater. | | 
Seulptors have commonly a bowl-diſh, in which they temper 


paiſter with the ſatne ſtone as their figures are made of, and 


make a powder of it, with which they fill the little holes, and 
| repair the defects they meet with in the ſtone: that of Toxrerre 
| is ſo plain, that there is no occaſion for it. £ = 
If they work in free-ſtoze, they have tools on purpoſe, for 


free-ſtone is apt to ſcale, and does not work like ſtone nor marble. 
SEBENZANUS fecit intends Martin Rota of Sabina. 
SECRECY is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a very grave 

lady all in black, carrying a ring in her mouth, as if ſhe intended 

e 1 e . . 
Grave, becauſe there is no greater ſign of lightneſs than to 


divulge a friend's ſecret; in black denotes conſtancy, never 


taking any other colour; the ring is the emblem of ſecrecy and 
frend{hip. _ SIE OE 
SECURITY is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a woman 
in a {lamber, leaning one hand upon a ſpear, and the elbow of 
the other on a pillow. ins SE 
The ſpear denotes pre-eminence and command; the pillar, 


| the confidence, reſoluteneſs, and firmneſs of a man, when ſe- 


cure from danger; for ſecurity is the ſtrength of the mind, that 
no worldly affair can ſtagger; it is an immoveable force of mind 


in managing buſineſs ; for nothing is able to divert a man from 
his deſign, if grounded on reaſon, who is endued with that 


quality. 


CIVIL SEDITION is repreſented [in Painting, Kc. by a 


woman with an halbert in one hand, and a branch of ever- green 

oak in the other, two dogs at her feet, ſnarling one at another. 
The branch ſignifies, that it being ſo ſtrong a plant, that it is 

not eaſy to be cut to pieces, yet by ſtriking one againſt another, 


they are ſoon broken; ſo the republick being well-guarded dif- 


keultly yields to an enemy; yet claſhing one againſt another by 
IS: | ER edition 
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ſeditian ſoon falls; the two dogs denote ſedition, that being ( 
the fame ſpecies, yet quarrel for meat or a ſalt bitch. 

SEPTEMBER is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] in a Purple 
robe, with a chearful countenance, having on his head a corg. 
net of white and purple grapes, holding in his left hand a hand. 
ful of oats with a cornucopia of pomegranates and other ſumme; 
fruits; and in his right hand a ballance. 

Of LIMNING SERPENTS. 

1. Draw the backs of ſerpents with bice, and downwards to. 
mw the belly with a pale black, the back ſpeckled with black 
ſpecks. | | 
= The adder with red-lead, vermilion, and ſaffron, with bly 
on the back; and on the belly below, yellow mafgicote and 
white, ſpeckled all over with white ſpots. 

3. The crocodile with a dark thin green, from the back down. 
wards towards the belly, below the belly with zaſticote, ſo that 
the yellow and green may enter one into the other, and vaniſh 
away into one another: ſhadow him with zaigo and ſinalt, and 
heighten the belly with -aſticote and white: the mouth before 
and within reddiſh, the ſcales black, the claws of a blackih 
green, the nails wholly black. 

4. The frog is to be painted with a fair green, ſpeckled with 
black, and towards the belly with green, mixt with maſticote, 
{ſweetened with green, ſpeckled : the eyes with ſaffron, and black 
round them; the back heightened with ſaffror. 

SERVITUDE is repreſented in Painting, &c.] by a young 
girl, her hair diſhevelled, in a ſhort white gown, a yoak on her 
ſhoulders, a crane by her holding a ſtone in her foot. 

Young, the better to ſupport labour; her hair ſhews, that 
thoſe who depend on others, neglect themſelves; the yoak, that 
ſhe ought to bear ir patiently ; the crane is a ſymbol of vigi- 
lance ; the white gown a ſervants faithfulneſs. 6 
SEVERITY is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] by an old mz 
tron in a royal habit, with a crown of laurel in one hand; a 
club, on which is a naked ponyard fix d; in the other a ſceptte, 
in the poſture of commanding, a fierce tyger at her feet. 

Her habit ſhews, that men in dignity are ſevere; the club, 
firmneſs; the ponyard, that ſeverity is inflexible, as to inflicting 
puniſhment, when reaſon requires it. 
S8. F. ſtands for Simon Friſius, ſc. theſe are portraits engray'd 
by FHenr) Hondius. VVV e 

SGRAFIT [in Painting] a term deriv'd, either from the In- 
lian Sgraſficiata ſcratch-work, or the Greet yp49w, It is us do 
ſignify a method of painting with black and white only, not 

in freſto; yet ſuch as will bear the weather. Sgrafit is MEIN 
; SEW 2 ; — ay 
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deſign and the painting all in one; 'tis chiefly us'd to embelliſk 
the fronts of palaces, and other magnificent buildings. 

8. G. S. ſignifies Simon Guillain ſculptor. This artiſt, who was 
horn in Paris, engray'd eighty different figures of Hannibal Ca- 
racci, auno 164.6. 

SHADOW is a plan, where the light is weakened by the 
nterpolition of ſome opake body before the luminary. 
| SHADOW [in Opzicks] is a privation of light by the inter- 

ofition of an opake body. Hes coy 
But as nothing is ſeen bur by a light, a mere /hadow is invilible. 
When therefore we ſay, we ſee a /hadow, tis partly that we 
ſe bodies plac'd in the ſhadow, and illuminated by light, re- 
fected from collateral bodies, and partly that we ſee the con- 
fines of light. | | 


If the opake body, that projects the ſhadow, be perpendicular 


to the horizon; and the place it is projected on be horizontal, 


the ſhadow is call'd a right /hadow : ſuch are the ſhadows of men, 


trees, buildings, mountains, &c. i 
If the pale body be plac'd parallel to the horizon, the ſba- 
3 a verſed ſhadow; as the arms of a man ſtretched 
gut, Cc. | es 1 | 
The laws of the projection of SHADOWS from opake bodies. 
1. Every opake body projects a ſhadow in the fame direction 


with its rays; that is, towards the part oppoſite to the light. 


Hence, as either the luminary or the body changes place, the 
{dow likewiſe changes. 

2. Every opake body projects as many ſhadows, as there are 
luminaries to enlighten it. 4 

z. As the light of the luminary is fnore intenſe, the /padow 
5 the deeper. Hence the intenſity of the /padow is meaſured 
by the degrees of light, that ſpace is depriv'd of. 

4. If a luminous ſphere be equal to an opate one it illumi- 
nes, the ſhadow, which this latter projects, will be a cy linder, 


and conſequently will be propagated {ti!] equal to itſelf, ro what- 


erer diſtance the luminary is capable of acting; fo chat if it be 
cut in any place, the plane of the ſection will be a circle, equal 
o a great circle of the opake ſphere. | 

5. If the luminous ſphere be greater than the a one, the 
ſradow will be conical. If therefore the ſhadow be cut by a 
plane, parallel to the baſe, the plane of the ſection will be a 
cirele; and that ſo much che leſs, as it is a greater diſtance from 
the baſe. | 

6. If the luminous ſphere be leſs. than the opate one, the ſha- 
h will be a truncated cone; and conſequently grows ſtill wi- 


der and wider; and therefore if cut by a plane, parallel to the 


{ection, 
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ſection, that plane will be a circle, ſo much the greater, 33 
further from the baſe. | 
The way and manner of SHADOWING. 4 
x. If it be a ſurface only, it is beſt ſhadowed by drawing lin 
either ſtrait or oblique (according as the ſuperficies is) throw, 
the better half of it. +. oþ „ Fn. * 
2. If it be in a body, it is a double ſhadow, and is us d wha 
a ſuperficies begins to forſake your ſight, as in columns and p 
lars, where it is doubly darkened; and repreſents to the eye, x 
it were the back ſide, leaving that unſhadowed to the light. 
3. The triple ſhadow is made by croſſing over again the dout 
ſhadow, and is us d for the inward parts of things, as in cl 
of the earth, wells, caves, the inſides of pots, cups, and diſhes, 
4. In ſhadowing, let the ſhadow fall one way, that is on th 
fame fide of the body, leaving the other to the light. 
Thus in a man, if you begin to ſhadow his right cheek, ſhady 
alſo the right part 1 his neck, arm, thigh, +, leg, &c. 
5. But, if the light ſide of the body be darkened, by the 
polition of ſome other body ſtanding between the light andi 


it muſt receive a contrary ſhadow, according as the light i 
obfuſcated, or rendred dim. 
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Thus, if three pillars 92 together, that in the middle ni 
receive a ſhadow on both ſides. 

6. All circular bodies muſt have & circular ſhadow accordin 
to the firſt ſection (according to their form or appearance, ) an 
the orbicular ſhadow of the object, which caſteth it. 

7. The ſhadow muſt be made to grow fainter and faintet 
according to the greatneſs of the diſtance from the opake bo 
ſhadowing. 5 . 

And the reaſon is, becauſe all ſhadows are pyramidal; inwhi 
caſe, ſpace of place prevails with the light againſt the ſhadow. WM 
8. Where contrary ſhadows concur, let the meaneſt and mol 
ſolid body be firſt ſervd; and in double and triple ſhadows, le 
rhe firſt lines be very dry, before you croſs them, for fear 0 

P | 

9. All perfect lights receive no ſhadow at all; but being mz 
nifeſt, are only to be made apparent by that body that receiv: 
them, whoſe ſhadow muſt be according to the eflux of light; 
but the colour of the light ought to agree with the medium 
which receives it; whether it be air, cryſtal, water, amveh 
glaſs, tranſparent wine, or the like. 

10. Some artiſts have us d a little too much white, yet wi 
a certain kind of grace, altho' their work has been much ligbie 
than the pattern in the lighteſt part of che body; but then with) 
they make the ſhadow as much too in the obſcure parts, voy 


the light fell by reflection, to ſer forth the decay of light K 8 
: nn fal 


ame part of the body; by this means the work ſeems to be 
much rais'd, thereby deceiving the ſight. VV 
11. For the light, which comes to the eye in a pyramidal 
form, comes with a blunter and larger angle, and fo repreſents 
Ec object the more evidently; whence comes an admirable e- 
inence; the cauſe of which is, for that there is much more 
ſhadow than is neceſſary in that part, where the light decays 
moſt. + 25 | | \ 
12. So that the viſual lines failing, that part comes to the eye 
yith a more acute angle, and therefore cannot be ſeen ſo per- 
ly, but ſeems to fly inwards, and ſtand farther off. 
SHADOW [in Painting] is an imitation of a real ſhadow, 
fected by gradually heightening and darkening the colours of 
ſuch figures, as by their diſpoſitions cannot receive any direct 
ys from the luminary, that is ſuppos'd to enlighten the piece. 
The management of the ſhadows and lights makes what the 
painters call the clair obſcure. HE 


Of SHADOWING a NAKED BODY. | 

1. The ſhadows of. the neck in a child or young woman are 
very fine, rare arid hard to be ſeen; in a man the ſinews and 
veins are expreſs'd by ſhadowing of the reſt of the neck, and 
kaving them white; the ſhoulder is ſhadowed underneath, the 
brawn of the arm muſt appear full and white, ſhadowed on one 
de. 8 8 5 OP | | 

2. The veins of the back of the hand or knuckles are made 
with two or three hair ſtrokes, with a fine touch of the pen. 

z. The paps of a man are ſhewn by two or three ſtrokes given 
underneath; in a man by an orbicular fhade, ſomewhar deep; 
tleribs retain no ſhadow, except the figure be repreſented lean. 
| 4. The belly is made imminent by ſhadowing underneath the 
breaſt-bone and the flank: the brawn of the thigh is ſhadowed 
by drawing ſmall hair ſtrokes from the hip to the knee, and 
goß d again overthwartly. 3 

5. The knee is to be finely ſhadowed underneath the joint; 
lie ſhin-bone appears by ſhadowing one half of the leg with a 
C | ® 

6. The ankle-bone appears by ſhadowing a little underneath 
(% in the knees) and the ſinews of it muſt ſeem to take begin- 
ling from the midſt of the foot, and to grow bigger as they 
proach nearer to the toes. 0 | oy 

7. The ſhadows of the foot muſt take place according as 
reaſon and occaſion requires; for which (as alſo in all the for- 4 
ner precepts) the having of good prints will be of no ſmall ad- 9 
antage. 
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Of the Origin of SHADOWS. 

To define a natural ſhadow, we do not call it an abſolute pri 
vation of light; for this would be to form a perfect obſcury, 
wherein objects would be no more ſeen than their ſhadows: hy 
we mean by ſhadow a diminution of light, occaſioned by the in 
terpoſition of ſome opake body, which receiving and intercey, 
ing the light that ſhould be caſt on the plane, it is placed oy, 
there gives a ſhadow of its own form. 

For light N a communicative nature, diffuſes itſelf q 
every thing, not hid from it; particularly on every thing thati 
plain and ſmooth: but where there happens the leaſt elevation 
a ſhadow is produc'd, which exhibits the figure of the illumine 
part on the plan. | 

The diverſity of luminaries occaſions a difference of ſhadons; 
for if the body, that illumines, be larger than the body illumined: 
the ſhadow will be leſs than the body. If they be equal, the ſhy 
dow will be equal; and if the luminary be leſs than the objecd 
the ſhadow will be continually enlarging, as it goes further off. 


Of the difference of SHADOWS. 

From what has been obſery'd before may be drawn this con- 
cluſion, that the ſame object may project ſhadows of divers forms, 
tho? ſtil] illumined on the fame fide; the ſun giving one form, 
the torch another, and the day-light no preciſe form at all. 

The ſun always makes its ſhadow equal to the object, that i 
projects it parallel wiſe. 5 

It is certainly of conſequence to all painters, engravers, Gt. 
to obſerve theſe rules preciſely, and not to take the rules for 
F lamps, and the like, in lieu thereof, as is too frequent) 

ne. | 
The ſhadow of a torch or flambeau is not projected in pt 
' rallels, but in rays proceeding from a centre, whence the ſha- 
dow is never equal to the body, but always bigger, and grows 
bigger as it recedes farther. It appears therefore a groſs abuſe 
to repreſent the ſhadow of a 3 like that of the ſun; and the 
ſhadow of the ſun like that of a candle, when the difference 1s 
fo conſiderable.  _ 

There is a third kind of ſhadow, neither produc'd by the ſun 
nor a torch; but only a fine ſunny day, which wanting ſtrength 
to finiſh, and define its form, occaſions a dimneſs near the ob- 
ject. Now for this there is no certain rule, but every body con- 
ducts it at diſcretion. LE: 5 

All theſe ſhadows both of the ſun, of the torch, and of the 
day- light muſt appear darker than the parts of objects not ilu- 
mined ; and that part of the ſhadow, that is moſt remote from 
the object, muſt be {till darker than that nearer it. 4 
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| To find the dorm of the SHADOWS. „ 
i Tho! perſpective is defin'd to be the repreſenting objects, which 
te on the ground, or a horizontal plane, upon a plane perpen- 
dicular to the horizon; yet in the buſineſs of ſhadows it is quite 
the reverſe, ſince we there conceive a body rais'd over the plan, 
hich being illumin'd, caſts its own ſhadow on the plan. 

To find a ſhadow, two things are propos'd, viz. light and a 
body,, Light, tho' quite contrary to ſhadow, is yet what gives 
lit its being; as the body or object is what gives its forms or fi- 
gure. 155 
To conceive the nature of ſhadows more clearly, and render 
the practice more eaſy, it muſt be obſerv'd, that there are two 
points to be made uſe of; one of them the foot of the light, 
which is always taken on the plan the object is placed upon, 
the other the luminous body ; the rule being common to the 
un, torch, Gr. with this difference, that the ſun's ſhadow is pro- 
jetted in parallels, and that of the torch in rays from the ſame 


centre. 3 
Of SHADOWS from the ſun. 5 

The ſun being vaſtly larger than the whole globe of theearth, 
muſt give all its ſhadows pointed; by reaſoti it illumines more 
than half of them. | . F 

In conſequence of this demonſtration, we might conclude; 
that all the ſun's ſhadows muſt be leſs than the bodies that pro- 
ect them, and diminiſhed more and more, as they recede fur- 
ther and further. 3 V 
MW Now this would be true were there any felation between the 
for body illuminated, and the body illumining; but as all objects on 
ye earth are ſo ſmall in compariſon of that ſtar, the diminution 

o their ſhadows is imperceptible to the eye, which ſees them 

pa- Wilnays equal; 1. e. either broader or nartower than the body that 
ha Worms them: on this account all the ſhadows caus'd by the ſun 
ws ae made in parallels. 5 . = ns 
ule From the whole ir appears, that to find the ſhadow of any 
the body whatever oppos'd to the ſun, a line muſt be drawn from 
the top of the luminary perpendicular to the place where the 
foot of the luminary is to be taken; and through this place an 


ſun occult line to be drawn through one of the angles of the plan 
oth of the object, and another from the ſun to the ſame angle; and 
ob- White interſection of the two lines will ſhew how far the ſhadow 


to go: all the other lines muſt be drawn parallel hereto. 


The SHADOWS of the Sun are equal in object: of the ſame 
leght, tho at a diſtance from each other. See Plate, hg. 1. 
Experience teaches that ſeveral ſtiles or elevations of the ſame 
eight, remov'd to a diſtance from each other, do yet project 
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equal ſhadows, at the ſame time: I ſay, at the ſame time, ſo 


«hey are lengthening and ſhortening, in proportion as the fn 


comes nearer, or recedes further off; one or other of which 
he is continually doing. | | 

For this reaſon, when the ſhadow of an object is to be caſ 
any way, you muſt determine the place of the ſun, and the 


point underneath, to draw two occult lines from the fame, fo 


the extremity of the ſhadow; as here the paliſade A gives the 
extreme of its ſhadow in B; and if from this point B you dry 
a line to the point of ſight C, this line B C will be the ſhadoy 
of the paliſade D, as well as that of A, and of all the reſt in 
the ſame line to the very point of ſight. Fen 
In effect, it muſt be held for a certain maxim, that ſhadoys 
always retain the ſame. point of ſight as the objects. 

On the footing of this obſervation, that objects of the ſame 
height give equal ſhadows; if you would give the ſhadow of 
the paliſades E F, which are of the ſame height as AD; take 
in your compaſſes the diſtance AD, and ſer it on the foot of 
the paliſade E, by which you will have EG; then from G dray 
a line to the point of ſight C, and thus you are to proceed, 
tho' the walks were infinite. 


Thbo' the ſun is made to appear in the firſt figure, it muſt 


not be imagined that he is ſo near the objects. My intention 
was to ſhew, that the rays proceed from him, when at ſuch x 
height, tho” far without the limits of the piece. 


As in this ſecond figure, which yet has the line, for the foo 


of the ſun AB, and that of the rays of the ſun C; by reaſon 


that thoſe are always required for finding the extremities of the 
ſhadows. See fig. 2. | 


The ſhadow of the object O is found by continuing the line | 
AB, and making it riſe over the ſteps, and againſt the wall, dil 
cut by the ray in the point 8, by the rays palling over the cor- 


ner of the object, and from S drawing a line to the point o 


ſigut T. 5 

To find the ſhadow of the object P, it muſt be remembred 
that the foot of the light muſt always be ſuppos'd on the plan, 
where the object is plac'd. Accordingly the ray C cutting the 


little line AB, ſhews how far the ſhadow of the little object P 


muſt go, to be thence drawn to the point of fight T. : 
The object V caſts its ſhadow all along; tho' in its way 1 
deſcends into a ditch. _ | | 
The ſhadow of the wall R is found by the ſame rule as the 
reſt; as appears from the lines AB, and the ray C. 


SHADOWS on ſeveral parallel planes. 
The firſt plane here is the floor, whereon the chair A Ro 
. the 
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the ſecond plane is the upper part of the table, parallel tc the 
firſt, and may be either above or below it. 


There might alſo be more of theſe planes, w 


herein to find 


the foot of the illuminating body, in order to come at the ſha- 


dow of the object. 


Suppoſe the foot of the illuminating body to be C, and the 
fame B, from theſe points and B draw lines, through the up- 
per and under part of the object D, which will give the ſhadow 


E upon the table. | 


For drawing a line from the point of ſight K, th 


Jo find the ſhadow of the cha 


ir A, which is plac'd on the 
ground, determine the foot of the luminary on the table in C 
onthe ground; this is clear'd by the following inſtructions. - 
From the point of diſtance, which is here ſuppos'd to be 
without the limits of the paper, draw a line through the foot 
of the table F; then from the angle G upon the table let fall 
aperpendicular, cutting the line F in the point H, and from H 
draw a parallel to the baſe H I, which is equal to the upper part 
of the table, and will direct to the thing requir'd. 


ro” the foot 


of the luminary C, to the extremity of the table L; from the 


ſame point L., let fall a perpendic 


the point M. 


ular to HI, which will give 


- 


line M K will the foot of the luminary be found. 


To determine the preciſe point, let fall a perpen 
the point C, which cutting the line MK 
N for the foot of the luminary. 

This point N being thus found, the 
inding the ſhadow of the chair A; the method being the ſame 


Then from M draw a line to the point of ſight K; in which 


dicular from 
> will give the point 


re will be no difficulty in 


ss for the other objects taught before, that is, from the foot of 
the luminary N draw lines through all the angles of the plan of 


the chair, and other lines through the upper part of the chair 
from the luminary B; theſe latter, by interſecting the former, 


expreſs the bounds of the ſhadow. 


ſuficient directions. 


The SHADOW of an erect and inverted 
CES Torch-light. 


For the reſt, the figure gives 


PYRAMID by 


The ſhadow of an erect pyramid by torch-light falls, as it 
would by the light of the ſun; and in both caſes there is but 
one line, whereon the vertical point of the pyramid will be 


found. 


Upon the planes BC DE draw the diagonals EB and DC; 


trough the central point F, raiſe the perpendicular FA; and 
from the four points BCDE, draw lines to the point A, and 


he pyramid will be erected. 


d 


Ay 
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Then to find its ſhadow, draw an indefinite line from the baſ 
G of the illuminating body, paſſing through F; and from the 
central flame of the torch H, draw another line over the vertey 
of the pyramid in the line G E, till it cut the point I, which 
point will limit the ſhadow of the pyramid, 

Laſtly, draw a line from C to I, and another from E to 1, 
and the triangle CIE will be the ſhadow of the pyramid. 

To gain the ſhadow of an inverted pyramid, draw perpendi. 
cular lines from the angular points of its baſe, and form the 

ſubjacent plane, by means thereof, after the manner directed 
for the ſun. ; 

And from all the angles of this plane, draw lines to the baſe ot 
the torch G; then from H, the central point of the flame, dray 
other lines touching all the angles of the baſe of the inverted 
pyramid, and dividing thoſe of the plane, whereby the ſhadow 
will be defined. | | | x 


The different diſpoſitions and heights of SHADOWS by rorch- 
light. 

Shadows from the ſun are all caſt the ſame way, and have 
the ſame diſpoſition; it being impoſſible, that the ſun ſhould 
occaſion one ſhadow to tend towards the eaſt, and another to- 
wards the weſt, at the ſame time. 

It is true, in different times of the day, it makes this difference: 
but never in one and the ſame hour. 

But the torch, candle, and lamp, have always this effect; for 
in what place ſoever one of theſe luminaries be found, pro- 
vided there be a number of objects about them, the thadows | 
will be caſt various ways; ſome to the eaſt, ſome to the weſt, 
ſome to the north, and others to the ſouth, according to the 
ſituation of the objects around the luminary: the foot of which 
here repreſented. by A, ſerves as a common centre, from which 
they all proceed: and the flame here repreſented by B, ſhews 
where they are to terminate, tho at different diſtances; as the 
neareſt produce the ſhorteſt fhadows, and the remoteſt the 
langeſt. See Plate, fig. 1. 


The SHADOW doubled. 

When two luminarics ſhine on the ſame object, two ſhadows | 
muſt be produc'd, each of the luminaries occaſioning its reſpec- |} 
tive ſhadow, and that in proportion to the circumſtances of the | 
luminary. TEE 1 a 

If ſuch luminaries, when at equal diſtances, be equal, the | 
ſhadows themſelyes muſt be equal: but if there be any diſpro- | 
portion, that is, if one of them be a little bigger than N | 

„ ho 45 3 
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other, or one of them a little nearer the object than the other, 
the ſhadows will be unequal. , 1 5 


Thus the object O being illuminated by two candles, the one 
near at hand in P, the other farther off in ny fr is evident the 


# 
1 


ſhadow of the candle P will be deeper than that of the candle 
uss is expreſs d in the figure. See Plate, fig. 2. 


The rules for ſuch ſhadows are the ſame with thoſe already 


given, both for the ſun and the torch. 
The reaſon why SHADOWS fall all one way. 
Firſt, becauſe the light does not with all its brightneſs illumi- 
nate any more than that part, that is directly oppoſite to it. 
Secondly, It proceeds from the nature of the eye ; for the 
firſt part of the body coming to the eye with a bigger angle, is 
ſeen more diſtinctly ; but the ſecond part being further off, is 
ſeen by the eye in a leſſer angle. 
And if you are to draw two or three men ſtanding together, 
one behind another, tho' all of them receive equally the light, 
yer the ſecond being further from the eye, mult be ſhadowed 
darker, and the third more dark than the ſecond. 


It is a general obſervation, that if you draw many figures to- 


gether in one room, they muſt all be ſhadowed on the contrar 
ide from the light, whether it comes in at the middle or end, 
or any where elle. _ 9 185 1 | = 

Again, that part of the body muſt be made lighteſt, which 
bath the light moſt directly oppoſite to it; as if the light be 
paced above the head deſcending, then the top of the head 
muſt be made the lighteſt, the ſhoulder next lighteſt, and ſo you 
mult loſe by degrees. 175 5 


That part of the body, that ſtands fartheſt out, muſt be made 


lignteſt, becauſe jt comes neareſt to the light, and the light loſes 
ſo much of its brightneſs, by how much any part of the body 
bends inward; becauſe thoſe parts, that ſtick out, do hinder 


the luſtre of the full brightneſs of the light from thoſe parts, that 
fall any thing more inward ; therefore by how much one part 


of the body ſticks out beyond the other, it muſt be made fo 
much lighter rhan rhe other; or if it fall more inward, then ir 
muſt be made more dark. 


As for ſattins and ſilks, and all other ſhining ſtuffs, they have , 


certain bright reflections, exceeding bright, with ſudden light 
glances; eſpecially where the light falls the brighteſt; and ſo 


the refleCtions are leſs bright, by how much the garment falls 


more inward from the light. pf 
The like is ſeen in armour, and braſs pots and kettles, or any 
gittering metals: you may ſee a ſudden brightneſs in the middle 


FJ iiings. 


or centre of the light, which cauſes the ſhining nature of ſuch 


* SHAMs 


goat call'd alſo Tſara, inhabiting the mountains of Dauphine, Sa. 


kid, and even ſheep skin; the practice of which makes a par- 


SHA 

SHAMMY 2 popularly calbd ſbhammy; a kind of 

CHAMOIS 5 leather, either dreſſed in oil, or tanned, much 
eſteemed for its ſoftneſs, pliancy, &c. 

It is prepared from the skin of the chamois, a kind of wild 


voy, Piedmont, and the Pyreneans. 

Beſides the ſoftneſs and warmneſs of the leather, it has the 
faculty of bearing ſoap without damage, which renders it yery 
uſeful on many accounts. 

In France, &c. ſome wear the skin crude without any prepz- 
ration; it is alſo uſed for the purifying mercury, which is done 
by paſſing it through the pores of this skin, which are very cloſe. 
See MERCURY. 


The true chamoiſe leather is counterfeited with common goat, 


ticular profeſſion called by the French Chamoiſeur. The lalt i; 
the leaft eſteemed, yet ſo 2 and ſuch vaſt quantities pre- 
pared, eſpecially about Orleans, Marſeilles, and Tholouſe, thatit 
may not be amiſs to give the method of preparation. 

The manner of chamoiſing, or of preparing ſheep, goat, or ki 
skins in oil, in imitation of Chamois. 

The skins being waſhed, drained, and ſmeared over with 
quick lime on the fleſhy fide, are folded in two length-wile, the 
wool outwards, and laid on heaps, and ſo left to ferment eight 


pen 
2 or if they had been left to dry after fleaing, for fifteen Fn 

8. Os | inſt 
Then they are waſhed out, drained, and half-dried, laid ona {Win f 
wooden leg or horſe, the wool ſtripp'd off with a round ſtat WW ! 
for the purpoſe, and laid in a weak pit, the lime whereof had Hof 
been uſed before, and had loſt the greateſt part of its force. of. 

After twenty-four hours they are taken out, and left to drain {Wo 
twenty-four more; then put in another ſtrong pit. This done, nd 


they are taken out, drain'd, and put in again by turns; which be: | 
ins to diſpoſe them to take oil: and this practice they continue Were 
or fix weeks in ſummer, or three months in winter; at the en! ]Wvo 
whereof they are waſh'd out, laid on the wooden leg, and the Ide 
ſurface of the skin on the wool ſide peel d off, to render them {Wit 
the fofter ; then, made into parcels, ſteep'd a night in the river, MW 
in winter more; ſtretch'd {ix or ſeven over one another, on . 
the wooden leg; and the knife paſs'd ſtrongly on the fleſh ſide WW”, 
to take off any thing ſuperfluous, and render the skin ſmooth. | 
Then they are ſtretch'd as before, in the river, and the ſame be 
operation repeated on the wool fide; then thrown into a tub 
of water with bran in it, which is brew'd among the skins 'tillWcoi 
the greateſt part ſtick to them; and then ſeparated into diſtin I * 
tubs till they ſwell, and riſe of themſelves above the water. 5 * 


SIB 


ch Were then wrung out, hung up to dry on ropes, and ſent to the 
mill, with the quantity of oil neceſlary to full them: the beſt 
id Wi is that of ſtock-fiſh. = 
Sa. Here, they are firſt thrown in bundles into the river for twelve 
hours, then laid in the mill-trough, and fuld without oil *rill they 
the Ne well ſoftened; then oiVd with the hand, one by one, and 
ery Niuus form'd into parcels of four skins each, which are mill'd and 
dry'd on cords a ſecond time, then a third; then oil'd again and 
pa» er d. 5 N 
one This proceſs is repeated as often as neceſſity requires: when 
ole. one, if there be any moiſture remaining, they are dry'd in a 
ſtoye, and made up into parcels, wrapp'd up in wool; after ſome 
oat, ¶ time they are open'd to the air, but wrapp'd up again as before, 
par- il ſuch time as the oil ſeems to have loſt all its force, which 
t is Whit ordinarily does in twenty-four hours. FE 
pre- The skiris are then return'd from the mill to the chamoiſer 
at it to be ſcour'd; which is done by putting them into a lixivium 
of wood-aſhes, working and beating them in it with poles, and 
7 kid leaving them to ſteep till the lye have had its effect; then wrung 
out, ſteep'd in another lixivium, wrung again, and this repeated 
with t all the greaſe and oil be purg'd out. They are then half 
, the Nerd, and paſs'd over a ſharp-edg'd iron inſtrument, plac'd per- 
eight Npendicular in a block, which opens, ſoftens, and makes them 
freen gentle: laſtly, they are thoroughly dry'd, and paſs'd over the ſame 
n{trument again, which finiſhes the preparation, and leaves them 
on a {Win form of chamois. VVV . He 
ſtaft Kid and Goat-skins are chamois'd in the ſame manner as thoſe 
f had of Sheep; excepring that the hair is taken off, without the uſe 
ce. of any ze; and that when brought from the mill, they under- 
drain go a particular preparation call'd ramalling, the moſt delicate 
done, Wind difficult of all the others. | 5 
ch be. It conſiſts in this, that as ſoon as brought from the mill, they 
winue Mare ſteep'd in a fit lixivium; taken out, ſtretch'd on a round 
e end {Wooden leg, and the hair ſcrap'd off with the knife; this maxes 
d the em ſmooth, and in working, caſt a kind of fine nap. The 
them difficulty is in ſcraping them evenly. | 


river, MW d1BY LS are, according to ſome, in number twelve; but Mar- 


r, on nus will have but two, Pliny and Solinus but three, and Sal- 
1 {ide Nau but the firſt ſeven : but Varro allows ten. 


oth. They are generally repreſented as young women; yet ſome of 


> ſame I hem were old, as the which fold the books to Tarquir. 
a tub Theſe Sibyls were in high eſteem (by ſome perſons) on ac- 
ns til count of their prophecies of Chriſt. q Ws 5 
iſtinct i SIBY LULA AGRIPPINA is repreſented in Painting, &c.] 
er. a woman in years in a roſe-colourd garment. She is calld 
ok hen; a by 


y this means, the remains of the lime are cleared out: they 
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purple garments, crown'd with a garland of flowers. 
| born of à pure virgin without the ſeed of man. She is repre 
ſented [in Painting, &c.] as a young woman clothed in a black 


: having an old Saturnian, hard-favour'd face, clad in red garment; 
many ſuppoſe her to be Caſſandra. She propheſied very di 


| Kings ſhall ſtand before the judgment. ſeat of God, who will at 


her head cover'd with a veil of /awz: the is alſo call'd Erithrea, 


bf roy; and alſo of Chriſt as followeth, The earth ſhall ſweat as 
ſalem; but the place of her birth is not certainly known. She 


| [in Painting, &c.] as a comely young woman, having a high 
red-colour'd face, clad in a garment of cloth of gold, and a fine 
veil on her head. Ae 


feet; the ſon of God ſhall be born into the world, and he [hall 


_ bring 


8S 1B 


by divers authors Ægyptica. Suidas relates that ſhe propheſy 
in Egypt in the days of Pharaoh. - | 
Her propheſy imported, that hands ſhould be laid on the i. 
viſible world; his beauty ſhall not appear, his mother's uon 
ſhall incloſe him, and he (who is eternal joy) ſhall weep. 
SIBYLLA LYBICA was born in Lybia (otherwiſe calbd x. 
li a) and was contemporary with Euripides. Lactantius alloy 
her the ſecond place among the Sibyls for her admirable predic. 
tions, viz. the time draws on, and is not far ff *when the Gu 
of light ſhall be invirond with the radiant beams of the Su, 
She is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] as an elderly woman in 


SIBY LLA DELPHICA was fo call'd from her being bon 
at Delphos. She liv'd before the ſiege of Troy, and foretold the 
manner of that war; and propheſied of Chriſt as follows, Kny 
him for thy Lord, who is the ſon of God; a prophet ſhall l. 


garment, holding in her hand a horn. 
SIBYLLA PHRYGIA is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] x 


vinely of the day of Judgment as follows, A trumpet ( ſaid ſhe 
from heaven ſhall give a very terrible and dreadful ſound; al 
once judge both the juſt and unjuſt. 

SIBYLLA HEROPHILA is repreſented | in Paiuting, &c.] 
as a young woman very fair, clad in a purple garment, and having 


and as Apollodorus Erithreus writes, was a citizen of Erithrea in . 
Jonia. She propheſied to the Greeks that they ſhouid overcome 


a token of judgment; a King ſhall come from heaven, whoſe linz. 
dom ſhall be everlaſting. 1 „ 
SIBYLLA EUROPEA is ſaid to have been born in ers: 


propheſied thus, The almighty ſhall come accompany'd with his l. 
gions of Angels, he ſhall walk over the hills and clouds, he ſal 
live poorly and in ſilence, he ſhall bear rule. She is repreſente 


_ SIBYLLA PERSICA liv'd in the hundred and twentieth O- 
lympiad, and was born in a town call'd Noe by the Red.ſea 
he propheſied as follows, O death, thou ſhalt be trodden under 


| SIB 
ring to men ſalvation; the inviſible world ſhall be made viſible. 
he is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] as a young woman in a 
chite veil and golden garment. 1, 
SBBYLLA SAMIA was born at Plater in the Iſle of Samos 
1 the Ægean ſea, before the birth of Chriſt. She is repreſented 
n Painting, &c. ] as a woman of a middle age, cloth'd in wil- 
mw weeds, and holding a palm in her hand. She propheſied 
x hundred and ſixty-five years before the birth of Chriſt, and 


et propheſied as if ſhe had liv'd in his days as follows; O i,. 
Ine and indiſcreet people of Judea, who did not turn to the 
an in Word hour God; you have not truly known him, but have crown'd 


lim with thorns, and have given him gall to drink. 


bon $[BY LLA HELLESPONTICA was born in the territories 
dite Troy, in a place call'd Marmiſſa, near the town of Gergitha. 
«0.1 be is repreſented in Painting, &c.] as a young woman of a 
all Wound, lovely, freth-colour'd face, cloth'd in green garments, 


holding in her right hand a pen, and in her left hand a book. 


b follows, Be comforted, O ye nations, call upon your God, your 


the Lord. 5 
SBYLLA TIBURTINA was born in Italy in a town near 

dune, upon the bank of the river Tibur, from whence ſhe took 

er name. She was repreſented | in Painting, &c.] as an old 


reg, Pence, and the ſpirit of the Lord ſhall reſt upon it. 

e in WW 91BYLLA EPIROTICA, ſhe is alſo calbd Cimmeria; ſhe was 
come id to be born near the Boſphorus; but others ſay in Cimmeria, 
at ton in Campania in Italy. She is repreſented | in Painting, &c.] 


pan old woman of a hard- favour'd face in a grotto, cloth'd in 


2 ſhelied a- while after the deſtruction of Troy, as follows; A virgin 
She / bring forth a ſon without the help of a man, and nouriſh 
bis K. in eit h the milk of her breaſts, 155 
 ſoal SIBYLLA CUMANA was born in Cuma a town of Cam— 
ented N in Italy. She liv'd in the fifty-fifth Olympiad, in the times 
bio f Numa Pompilius and Tarquinius Superbus. She was repreſented 


th O- Witlicd as follows, After three days he [hall triumph over death, 
d-ſea / fo the light, and be the firſt who ſhall give evidence to the 
under 


ſurreftion, thereby to ſtrengthen the faithful in the hope of e- 
ral life,” . 
: COR- 


eraclitus Ponticus ſays, that ſhe was cotemporary with Solon, in 
he reign of Cyrus, about the ſixtieth O/ympiad. She propheſied 


quities ſhall be forgiven, and you ſhall find mercy at the hands 


oman of a hard viſage, cloth'd in a purple garment, and having 
n her apron the books of the Siby/s. She propheſied as follows; 
{branch ſhall bud from a ſweet root, a flower ſhall ſpring from 


zuments of pgs and dark colours. She is ſaid to have pro- 


In Painting, &Cc.] like a grave matron cover'd with a veil, and 
och d in robes of a blue colour, hiding her feet. She pro- 
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 C,$CORNELIUS SICHEN uſed theſe ty, 
| 7 N/ marks in one hundred and eight plates o 
the Old Teſtament in 1569. 8 | | 
LUCASIGNORELLI DA COR TONA born in d. 
year 1439, ſcholar of Pietro del Borgo, liv'd at ſeveral places 
3 excel d in hiſtory- painting, died in the year 1521, 290 
2 years. 


TY To prepare raw SILK for dying. 
Firſt put the ſilt into a bag, or make it up ſo as to prevey 
it from being tangled; and for every pound of ſi allow om 
quarter of a pound of ſoap; boil them together for the ſpa 
of two hours, and afterwards cleanſe it very well, and this bein 
done, it being alſo alum'd, it will be fit for dying any colour. 
Another way. 5 „ 

Take for every pound of raw — a quarter of a pound of 
green or black ſoap, ſmear the ſilł very well, and thoroughh 
with the ſoap; then put it up in a linnen bag, and boil it un 
fix hours. 

Then take out the bag, and let the ſilk cool, that you me 
handle it the better; then rinſe it in a river or running war 
for a quarter of an hour. Beat the water out and rinſe it wel: 
then dry it, and it is ready for dying. 

© This preparation is abſolutely neceſſary for all raw {ks be 

fore they can be dyed. . 

How to alum the boiled STLK. 

For every pound of ſilłè melt a quarter of a pound of alu 
in a kettle or skiller, and then throw it into a tub of water; the 

put in the ſ#k, and ler it lie in ſteep all night. ; 

You muſt carefully obſerve the proportion of alum direte 
before, for the quantity of fl“. 5 

To make or dye SILK a SILVER-colour. 

The filk having been firſt boiled and rinſed, and taken of 
the ſticks, put it into a veſſel of cold water; then put in a litt 
of the former rinſing water, and a few galls, in proportion u 
the quantity of fi/#; which you muſt ſtir about in the liquor 
till it is brown, and then rinſe and dry it. 

Du dye SILK à SILVER-GREEN. 

For every pound of ſiléè put twelve ounces of galls in fi 
water, let them boil for two hours; then pour them into ar 
other veſſel, and ſtir rhe ſilks about in it for a quarter of a 
hour; then let the ſk lie and ſoak in it one night, and in tit 
morning wring it out, rinſe and beat it, and hang it out upol 
poles; then make another tub of liquor with a ſufficient quan 
tity of Proverce-wood, ſuds and cold water; ſtir the ſilks therell 
for a quarter of an hour, then brown them with vizrio!, mat 
der or copperas, and wring them out and dry them. 
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To recover the colour of black SILK or CLOTH. 
Boil the leaves of a forward ſummer fg-zree in rain or river- 
rarer, till a third part of the water is conſum'd; waſh the ſelk 
r cloth in this water, and then rinſe it or bruſh it over with a 
tle alum-water, and it will be reſtor'd to a curious fair black. 
TD To gild SILK and LINNEN. , 
Lay parchment glue on the f#/k or linnen, &c. do this gently 
hat it may not ſink in; then take ceruſe, bole and verdigreaſe, of 
ach a like quantity, mix and grind them upon a ſtone; then 
wing mixt a little varniſh with it in a glaz'd earthen veſſel, 
et it ſimmer over a gentle fire, and keep it for uſe. 

Another of a pure gold colour. | | | 
Take the juice of freſh ſaffron, or for want of it ground 
(fron, and the beſt clear orpiment, of each a like quantity; 
rind them with goa?'s-gall or gall.of a pike (which is better,) 
ligeſt twenty-eight days in horſe-dung, and it is done. | 
How to ſtiffen CAFFA and the like ſorts of SILK, and 

give them a beautiful luſtre. _ | 

Pound an ounce of gum arabick, and half an ounce of gum 
fagacanth, very well in a mortar; diſſolve them in water; then 
vil two pound of linſeed in water ſo long till it becomes glu- 
nous, then put in the gam-water, make it hot and ſtrain it 
trough a cloth, and with a ſpunge ſmear it on the wrong fide 
ff the ſe/ Ek, raking care that the piece of ſ#/k be ſtretch'd both 
n length and breadth, otherwiſe it will be apt to rumple. 

To ſcent or perfume SILKS. Dy 

After the ſe/k has been dyed, for every pound of ſilk take 
n ounce of orris, dry it well. Lay the ſilks in roſe-water in 
thick fieve, and betwixt every row ſtrew powder of orris, and 
ut it up cloſe in a box or cheſt, till the next day, and the 
Fe will emit an agreeable odour. 


Irected 


den of How to keep SILK from ſtaining in the waſhing. 
ane Heat rain-water very hot, then put into it Caſtile-ſoap, dif- 
ion Me it well; then let it ſtand till it is almoſt cold, and then 
liquo ankle in a ſmall quantity of Fullers earth, then ſcour out the 


&; when you have done, clap them between dry cloths, 
not ſuffering them to lie on heaps,) and they will look freſh 


in fad fair. | | | | Is 
wy Toreſlore STLKS of any colour that have been ſoiled or greaſed . 
r of an 


Take an ounce of unflak'd lime, and the like quantity of 


| in tete aſhes of vine-branches, and as much oak-bark; mix them 
it upogel together in fair water, and make with them a kind of /ye 
OY der a gentle fire; let this ſettle, then take the clear part, and 
therein 


d oyer the faded part with a bruſh or ſpunge, and it will in 
ort time reſtore it. 


3 mad: | 
: | | Har 
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How to make a ſoap to take greaſe, ſpots, or ſtains out of 
_ SILKS, STUFFS, CLOTH, c. foe 
Take roch-alum, burn it well and reduce it to a fine Powder, gi 
and add to it the powder of the roots of Florence-flame (a herh 
ſo call'd) about half a pound; and to theſe add a new-laid egg 
and two pound and a half of cake-ſoap; make them up with A bliſt 
fair water into round balls; and when you would take out a] 
ſpot or ſtain, firſt waſh the place well with warm water, an; 460 
then lay a laying of this foap upon it for three or four hous, tis « 
and then waſh it off with other warm water, and in often ſ dds 
doing they will diſappear. | | 
Another excellent and approved way. 
Diſtil wood-ſorrel in an alembick with fumitory, and waſh the M befo 
Fan, x place therewith, and in frequently ſo doing it will 1 Wir: 
e It; | 
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To take ſpots and ſtains out of very thin SIL K. cord 
Warm a pint of white-wine vinegar indifferent warm, then Mi: i! 
dip a black cloth into it, and then rub over the ſtains; after 
wards ſcrape fuller's-earth over them, and clap dry woollen cloths Won 
under and over, placing an iron indifferently hot on the upper, Wku!7 
and it will draw out the ſpot, G. | 
To take ſpots or ſtains out of SIELKS. 
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Bruiſe an ounce of flax-ſeeds in two or three ſpoons-ful 
the juice of lemon, and add a quarter of an ounce of white 
lead, and the fame quantity of burnt bone; mix them over a Mic 
gentle fire to a thickneſs, and lay them on the ſtrainer. 
_ SILK, a very ſoft, fine, bright, delicate thread; the work of 
an inſect, calbd a ſelt-worm. The antients were but very litte 
acquainted with the uſe and manufacture of fi/k. They tookit 
forthe work of a kind of ſpider, or beetie, who ſpun it out of is 
entrails, and wound it with its feet about the little branches of eco 
trees. This inſect they call'd Ser, from Seres a people in Scythia | 
who kept it; whence, the ſilt itſelf the Latius named Sericun, 
But the Ser has very little affinity with our ſi/k-worm, bombyx; the 
former living five years; but the latter dying yearly, envelope 
in a yellowiſh cover, or ball, which being wound out into little Ne 
threads, makes what is call'd ſilk. The art of manufacturing 
fill was firſt invented in the iſle of Cos; ſilk was brought to thi {Wo 
Romans from Seres, where the worm was a native. Moy 
This occaſion'd ſilłꝭ to be a very ſcarce commodity among Wc 
them for ſeveral ages; twas even fold weight for weight wih ck 
gold; inſomuch, that as Vopiſcus informs us, the emperor A.. Ne. 
relian refus'd the empreſs his conſort a ſuit of filk, (which ſhe te. 
earneſtly ſollicited him for) merely on account of its dearneb. WW i 
At length two Monks, coming from the Indies to Conſtantinop! 
in the year 555, brought with them large quantities n ttt 
: W 8 
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81 L. 5 | 
of MW ih inſtructions for the hatching of their eggs; alſo rearing and 
ſerding the worms, drawing out the f/f, and ſpinning and work- 
der WM iogit. Upon which, manufactures were ſet up at Azhens, Thebes, 
herb and Corinth. 1 
eg About the year 1130, a ſilł manufacture at Palermo was eſta- 
with bud by Roger King of S:cily, as alſo another in Calabria, ma- 
ang d by artificers, who were part of the plunder brought from 
2nd Athens, Corinth, &c. whereof that prince made a conqueſt in 
urs, bis expedition to the Hoh Land. And by degrees, (Mezeray 
n {6 dds) the reſt of Italy and Spain learn'd from the Calabrians and 
Sicihans, the ordering of the ſilł worms, and working of the ſilk : 
ind afterwards the French, by right of neighbourhood, a little 
before the reign of Francis I. began to imitate them. The great 
advantage this new manufacture turn'd to, made our K. James I. 
Ito be very earneſt for its being introduced into England. Ac- 
cordingly it was ſeveral times recommended from the throne, 


then Wir the moſt carneſt terms, to plant mulberry- trees, ec. for the 
fte. propagation of ſilk worms; but, unhappily, without effect: tho 
loths rom the various experiments, that are found in the PHiloſophi- 
pper, l Tanſactions, and other places, it appears, that the ſill-worm 


thrives, and works as well, in every reſpect in England, as in 
ny other part of Europe. 1 8 | | | 

he ſell-worm is an inſect remarkable, both for the precious 
ater it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, and alſo on account of the 
ious forms it aſſumes, before as well as after its being invelop'd 


the rich cod or ball it weaves itſelf. From a grain, or ſeed, 


rk of Mich is irs firſt ſtate) it becomes a pretty large worm, of a 
little bit colour, inclining to a yellow. When a worm, it ſhuts it- 
ok it Ne up in its cod, and aſſumes the ſhape of a ſort of greeniſh bean, 
of is {Without any figns of life or motion. At length it awakes andd 


ecomes a butterfly, after making itſelf a paſſage out of its ſltent 


thia Npulchre: and at laſt dying indeed, it prepares itſelf by a graim 
'icum, WW ſeed it caſts, for a new life, which the warmth of the tum - 
3 the er afliſts it in reſuming. „„ 

lopd & ſoon as it is arrived at the ſize and ſtrength neceſſary fc r 


little Ne beginning its cod, it makes its web; this is his firſt day's em - 


uring Neyment: on the ſecond he forms his cod, and covers himſe! f 
o the oft over with ſele: the third day he is quite hid; and th e 


Mowing days employs himſelf in thickening and ſtrengthenin g; 


mong s cod; always working from one ſingle end, which he neve r 
with aks himſelf ; and which is ſo fine, and fo long, that thoſe wh 5 
* Ai- Ne nicely examin'd it affirm, that each cod contains /i/k enoug 3 
h ſhe Bi reach the length of fix Engliſb miles. In ten days time th: 
uneß WW is in its perfection, and is now to be taken down from th. : 
inopl! ches of the mulberry-tree, where the worms have hung it. 
vorm Wi this point requires a deal of care, for there are forme worms 1 
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more lazy than others; and *tis very dangerous waiting til tte o 
make themſelves a paſſage, which uſually happens about the; 410 
teenth day of the month. | . 
The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt cods or balls, are kept for the 5 
grain; the reſt are carefully wound: or, if tis deſired to kee ak 
them all, or if there be more than can be well wound at once . 
they lay them for ſome time in an oven moderately hot, ore 4 
expoſe them for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, to the greateſt heyy 
of the ſun, in order to kill the maggot; which, without thi 
_ precaution, would not fail to open itſelf a way to go, and uſs 
thoſe new wings abroad it has acquired within, Ordinarily thy 
only wind the more perfect cods. Thoſe that are double, 
too weak, or too coarſe, are laid aſide; not as altogether uſzlek, 
but being improper for winding, they are reſerv'd to be drann 
out into skains. The cods are of different colours; the mof 
common are yellow, orange-colour, Iſabella, and fleſh-colour. 

There are ſome alſo of a ſea-green, others of a ſulphur co- 
lour, and others white; but there is no neceſſity of ſeparating 
the colours and ſhades, to wind them apart; as all the colour 
will be loſt in the ſcouring and preparing of the ſilk. 

To wind the {ilk from off the code, two machines are neceſſin; 
the one a furnace with its copper; the other a reel, or frame, 
to draw the fi/k. The winder, then ſeated near the furnace, 
throws into the copper of water over the furnace (firſt heated 
and boiled to a certain degree, which cuſtom can only teach 
a handful or two of cods, which have been firſt well purged of 
all their looſe furry ſubſtance. He then ſtirs the whole very briskly 
about with birchen rods, bound and cut like bruſhes; and when 
the heat and agitation have detach'd the ends of the ſilks of the 
pods, which are apt to catch on the rods, he draws them forth, 
and joining ten or twelve, or even fourteen of them together, 
he forms them into threads, according to the bigneſs required 
to the works they are deſign'd for; eight ends ſufficing for rib: 
bons; and velvets, & c. requiring not leſs than fourteen. The 
ends thus join'd into two or three threads, are firſt paſs d into 
the holes of three iron rods in the fore-part of the reel; then 
upon the bobbins, or pullies, and at laſt are drawn out to the ret 
itſelf, and there faſtned, each to an end of an arm or branch of 
the reel. Thus diſpoſed, the workman giving motion to the ret) 
by turning the handle, guides his threads, ſubſtitutes new ones 
when any of them break, or any of the cods are wound oll, 
ſtrengthens them where neceſſary, by adding others; and take 
au ay the cods wound out, or that, having been pierced, are ful 

of water. In this manner two workmen will ſpin and reel three 
pounds weight of ſilk in a day, which is a greater diſpatch that 
ixmade by the ſpinning-wheel, or diſtaff. Tis true, all 45 
| | | cannot 


a, . 


SIL 


lth not be ſpun, and reebd after this manner; either by reaſon 
he (ie cods have been perforated by the ſ/k-wworms themſelves, or 


wcauſe they are double, or too weak to bear the water; or be- 


or the they are coarſe, Gc. of all theſe together, they make a 
keepfmicular ſort of l called Fleuret: which being carded, or even 
once an on the diſtaff, or the wheel, in the condition it comes from 
Ir elec cod, makes a tolerable good ft. 2 
7 As to the cods, after opening them with ſciſſars, and taxing 
it this 


ut the beans (which are of ſome uſe for the feeding of fowl) 


id uſe y are ſteeped three or four days in troughs, the water whereof 


the changed every day to prevent their ſtinking. When they are 
le, or ſell ſoftened by this ſcouring, and clear'd of that gummy mat - 
{ele xr, the worm had lined the inſide withal, and which renders it 
fran 


npenetrable to the water, and even to air itſelf; they boil them 
f an hour in a lie of aſhes, very clear, and well- ſtrained; and 
iter waſhing them out in rhe river, and drying them in the ſun, 

they card and ſpin them on the wheel, G c. and thus make an- 
ther kind of Fleuret, ſomewhat inferior to the former. SPI- 
DER-SILK, ſee SPIDER. 


SILVER is a white metal, holding the ſecond place among 


moſt 
Jur. 
Ir co- 
rating 
2lours 


ary; vers; being of all others after gold the fineſt, pureſt, moſt 
rameſgcuctle and moſt precious. 3 
rnace There are ſlver mines in all the four quarters of the world. 
1eated BF urope has its are; nor is Great- Britain qui e deſtitute of them, 
each Hab' it has not any of great value. rs 
ed o The mines of Peru and ſome other parts of America are much 
ris! hte richeſt and moſt abundant; they appear almoſt inexhauſtible: 
when particularly thoſe of Potoſi, which continue to be dug with e- 
of tegel advantage, as when firſt diſcover'd; with this only differ- 
forth ence, that the veins which were then almoſt in the ſurface of 
ether Whr mountain are now ſunk to prodigious depths; the work- 
. den going to them by a painful deſcent of four or five hundred 
Yr ri ens. OED we Sig | „ 
* a of Indians have periſh'd in them; and great 
; | 


twmbers are {till deſtrqy'd yearly. 

The ores or mineral Knee they dig are not all of the ſame 
quality, conſiſtence or colour; ſome are white or aſh-colour'd, 
ſpotted with red or blue, and call'd Plata-blanca. 

Others are black, and calld Plomo-ronco. . 
Theſe laft are the richeſt and the eaſieſt wrought, no mercury 
being here requir'd; nor any thing, but to put them in the fire; 
Were the lead evaporating, leaves the ſilver pure. 

The Indians knowing nothing of the uſe of mercury, before 
the * of the Spaniards, melted none but this laſt kindof mi- 
ncral. 2 | | | | 
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be near a river, for the advantage of the mills to grind the ore 


= nothing but fire frequently repeated, or aqua-fortis. 


 abandon'd. : 


tation, yet there have been ſeveral difcover'd within this fe 
years, which far exceed them in richnefs; as the mines of Orr 


in the year 17112 


in cold and barren places. 


SIL 
There is another mineral, they call rofſicler, which is black 


and is diſtinguiſh'd by whetting and rubbing it againſt in 


which turns it red. 5 d 
P This ore is very rich, and the metal it yields is of the bei;, 
Ort. 2 80 | 
That calPd Loroche burns like talc, and looks as if it wer ; 
filver'd, but does not yield much. 8 8 m 
The Pacho is of a yellow red, very ſoft, and found almol in 
broke in pieces: this is not rich. | | dr 

The Cobritto is green and half friable; tho the ſilver be jj 
ſible, yet it is exceeding difficultly drawn from it, by real an 
of the copper wherewith it is intermixt. 5 me 
In the laſt place, the arannear, which is only found in Poti va 
and that only in the mine of Cotamito, conſiſts of threads in 
pure ſilver, interwove like a ſilver galoon, that has been bum 
to get out the filk. 5 fiſt 
The ſilver veins, of what quality ſoever, are uſually richer ii] 
the middle than towards the extremes; but the richeſt place U 
are thoſe where the veins interſddt. 8 
It is accounted a great addition to the richneſs of a mine Mud 


As for inſtance at Lipes and Potoſi, the caxon of ore mutt yiel 
ten marks to defray expences; whereas at Tana va there nee 
not more than five. 3 
The moſt uſual way of ſeparating the ſilver from the ore 
by what they call Pignes; but however, ſometimes they u 


That which renders the working of the mines exceeding 
dangerous, is the exhalations ariſing from them, which are fel 
even on the outſide, and do affect alſo animals grazing on th 
outſide in their neighbourhood, but ſtupify the miners in th 
infide; none of whom can bear ſo poiſonous an air a. 
together. 3 3 1 
Sometimes it is ſo fatal, that it kills upon the ſpot; and oblig 
them to ſtop up the veins again, whence it exhales. 
The mines of Potoſi are not ſo ſubject to them by far, at 
yet without the herb Paraguay, the infuſion of which is taken 
the miners, as we do that of tea, thoſe mines muſt be {00 


| Tho? the mitits of Porofi and Lipes ftill keep ip their rep 


eighty leagues from Arica, thoſe of Ollachea near Cuſco, open 


It is remarkable that moſt of the mines in America are foul 
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The method of ſeparating fi{ver from the ore in Europe is the 
me as that of gold, that is, by means of quicłſilver; with this 
difference, that for ſilver to every fifty hundred weight of ore 
is added one hundred weight of rock- ſalt, or ſome other natural 
file.” See that curious operation under the article GOLD. 
wer To ſeparate the ſilver from the mercury, with which it is a- 
malgamared they have a furnace open at the top, and the open- 
ing cover d' with a kind of Capital, made of earth of a cylin- 
drical form; that may be clapt on or taken off at pleaſure. 

The maſs of ſilver and quickſilver bein ng laid in the furnace 
and the capital apply'd, wo the fire lighte underneath, by this 
means the quick ſiluer rais d by the action of the fire in form of 
rapours, is caught in the capital, and taken thence, to be us d 
in the ſecond operation. 

The ſtandard of fine ſilver is twelve penny weights each con- 
iſting of twenty-four grains. 

When * tis below this, it muſt be rais d to it by refining, which 
; uſually perform'd by means of lead. 

In order to this, a coppel is ll 'd with a mixture of brick-aſhes 
and aſhes of a bullock's and other bones. 

Tis ſet on the fire, and heated red-hot; in which ſtate the 
ler and lead are put in together, in the proportion of a pound 
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need of lead to eight ounces of ſilver, and even ſomewhat more lead, 
F the fe Mer be very coarſe. | 

e ore As theſe two metals melt together, the copper den mixt 

hey ul wih the ver diſſipates into ſmoak or goes away with the ſcum; 


nd ſo does the lead itſelf, leaving the fi Uver alone 1 in the coppel 
0 its proper degrees of fineneſs. 

In this method of refining, wherein fix © or horn thouſand 
pounds may be refin'd at once, the metal is drawn out of the 
me two ways; the one by plunging in it, while {till liquid, 
nick bar of iron, round which, the ſilver ſticks in form of 
ſhell or cruſt, repeating this again and again; the other is by 
fting the coppel ſtand till *tis cold; in the bottom of which, the 
Iver fixes in form of a cake. 

Beſides the refining of ſilver with lead, there is another manner 
f doing it with /a/z-pezre, the manner of which is deſcrib'd 
der the article REFINING. 
But both the one and the other are tedious and troubleſome, 
men perform'd on large quantities. | 
This gave occaſion to M. Homberg to endeavour to ſhorten 
operation; which he effected with good ſucceſs. 
This method is as follows, 

To calcine the ſilwer with half its weight of common f 
wr, and after melting the whole together, to calt a quantity 
: ſteel filings upon it at ſeveral times. 5 
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814. 
Upon this, the ſulphur quits the ſilver, and joins itſelf to the 
iron, and both are converted into ſcoria, which ſwims on the 
ſilver, and the metal itſelf is found pure at the bottom of the 
crucible. r tore 7; 1 
The eſſay of filver is alſo made by the coppel, in the fame 
manner, as the refining by lead. | | 75 
If the ſilver, after this eſſay, preſerves its weight, tis ſtan. Wl * 
dard; if it loſes, the grains, or even penny-weights of its diminu- | 
tion are accountet. thin 
SILVER WIRE is ſilver drawn thro' the holes of a wire. : 
drawing iron, and by this means reduc'd to the fineneſs of . 
thread or hair. As for the manner of drawing it, ſee under tle n 
article GOLD WIRE. W 1 5 | Þ 
SILVER LEAF is what the gold-beaters have reduc d to fine Wl ,, 
thin leaves, to be us'd by gilders, &c. See GOLD LEAF. f 
SHELL SILVER is made of the ſhreads of ſilver leaves ot 
the leaves themſelves; uſed in painting and ſilvering certain I ,, 
works: ſbell ſilver is prepar'd after the fame manner as ſhe! 5 
gold. See GOLD. . . | i 
To lay on a ground to GILD and SILVER «pos. 
Steep two ounces of fine bole-armoniac (well choſen, freſh, of 
and grealy to the touch;) in water to diſſolve, and afterwards Wc; 


grind it, adding to it the quantity of a filberd of crayon, and of M 
a pea of tallow, (which is enough for one grinding) which ate Wl 1; 
to be prepar'd as follows: VHT = 

Melt them and put them into freſh, water, and work them MW 
well with your fingers; | | „* 


And as you grind it, put a little ſoap- ſuds among the bole. h 

When this compound has been ground, put it into fair water, W ni 
changing the water from time to time to preſerve it. p 

When this is to be uſed, it is to be tempered with warm fize; Jy 
and if it prove as ſtrong as what you whitened with, put in a für 
third of water, and mix it with the boſe, which, muſt be made Ml | c 
of the thickneſs of a cream; then lay it on the work with 1M na 
pencil, and go over the whole with it three or four times; le- . 
ing it lie to dry each time before you go over it again; an rg, 
when it is finiſhed and dry, rub it with a ſoft cloth, before you| 
proceed to lay on the gold or filver. 


When this ground is us'd for gold, a little red lead muſt be x 
added to it. 21525 e 
ee MATESIEVER: = 

Grind white ceruſs with water, and then temper it with IH ng 
thyocolla or fiſh-glue, or elſe glove-ſize very fine; the firlt ant 

the moſt beautiful. It muſt be laid with a pencil on the plac ing 
that you matt, $179 „een 


SEL 


w SILVER COPPER or BRASS. 
1. Cleanſe the metal with aqua fortis, by waſhing it lightly 


with it, and immediately throwing it into fair water, or by heat- 
the ing it red-hot, and ſcouring it with ſalt and tartar, and fair water 
| vich a ſmall wire bruſh. 
ame 2. Diſſolve ſome fine ſever in aqua fortis in a broad bottom'd 
| laſs veſſel, or of glazed earth, then evaporate away the aqua 
lan. tis over a chafing-diſh of coals. 
mu- 


0 Put five or ſix times its quantity of water, or as much as 
will be neceſſary perfectly to diſſolve it, on the remaining dry 
calx ; evaporate this water with the like heat: then put more 


of 2 Leih water, and evaporate again, and if need be, the third time; 
the nabing the fire towards the latter end ſo ſtrong, as to leave the 
ax perfectly dry; which, if your ſilver be good, will be of a 
fine pure white. | | 
\F. 4. Take of this calx, common ſalt, cryſtal of tartar, of each 
'* ot Wi 2 like quantity or bulk, but not in weight; mix all well, then 
ran BN put the metal into fair water, and take of the aforeſaid powder 
Veel vin your wet fingers, and rub it well on, *till you find every 
te cavity of the metal ſufficiently filver'd over. 1 
.f you would have it richly done, you muſt rub on more 
fre, or the powder; and in the laſt place wath the ſilvered metal in 
wards WW fir water, and rub it hard with a dry cloth. 5 
* This, cho done without qvichſilver, may laſt ſome years; and 


ben the f/ ver begins to wear off, may as eaſily be renew'd. 
1 = To counterfeit SILVER. ERS 
Take cryſtal arſenick eight ounces, tartar fix ounces, ſalt- 
etre two ounces, glaſs one ounce and an half, and of ſublimate 
half an ounce ; reduce them ſeparately into a fine powder, and 
nix them; then take three pound of copper in thin plates, and 
put them into a crucible (with the former ingredients, layer upon 
n ſie; ayer) to calcine, covering it, and luting it ſtrongly, ſet it in the 
a i furnace, and there let it ſtand for eight or ten hours; then take 
made WY r out, and when it is cold, break the pot, and take out all the 
matter, and melt it with a violent fire, caſting it into a mould. 
Then take purged braſs two pound, of the former metal one 
pound, melt them together, caſting in now and then ſome of 
he aforeſaid powder; after which, add as much of fine ſelver, 
melting them together, and you have what you deſired. 
Laſtly, to make it as white as ſIver, boil it in tartar. 
Another way to counterfeit SILLVER Rx. 
| Take of purified tin eight ounces, quickſilver half an ounce; 
and when it begins to riſe in the heat, caſt into it powder of 
\ntharides with a lock of hair, that ic may burn in it; and be- 
ng melted, put into it the aforeſaid powder, then take it ſud- 
lenly from the fire, and let it cool. „ 
6-2 To 


8 LL 


hs To whiten SILVER. 

Silver veſſels, or inftruments boibd with ſalt, alum, and tar. 
tar, gives them that whiteneſs and clearneſs, which they would 
ſcarcely be brought to by bruſhing, pumice-ſtone, or putty: gig 
ſullied pieces may be brought in a trice to the like fairneſs by 
warm aqua fortis. 

To prepare the SILVER dye. 

Allow half a pound of alum for every fifteen yards of ſtuff 
and three quarters of fænugreeb, let them boil for half an hour, 
then add one pound of poz-aſhes, and half a pound of Braſil, in 
which boil the ſtuffs for a quarter of an hour. 

Another, To dye a pair of ſtockings; take ſix galls, and an 
equal weight of gum Arabick, and the like weight of alum, with 
a ſmall quantity of brown Braſil wood ; boil theſe in rain-water, | 
then cool the ſtockings out of the liquor three times. 
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To dye Stuff a laſting SILVER dhe. | 
Firſt tinge the ſtuff of a light grey in the woad, then rinſeit N te 
clean, and dry it; but you muſt take notice, that the whiter the ( 
ſtuff is before it is dyed, the brighter will be the luſtre. or 
To black or deepen it; take an ounce and half of powdered Wi 

zalls, four ounces and a half of vitriol, and half an ounce of 
ſal-armoniac, two ounces of madder, and a quarter of an ounce M 7 
of ſal:-perre; and prepare them as the ath-colour above-men- W (i: 
tioned. £ 5 | : and 
But if you would have it incline more to the red, add two Wer 
| ounces of boil'd Braſil, two ounces of ſharp lye, a quarter of ore 
j an ounce of calcin'd alum, and a drachm of calcin'd tartar, and Wrry, 
| it will appear very beautiful. | kav 

| d ſoften SILVER. © 

| Boil ſalt-petre, tartar, ſalt, verdet, all together, till the wa- T 
| ter is conſum'd; then put to it urine, and let it ſo conſume, and Min 
1:18 vou will have an oil, which put into melted ver, and it will Wand 


i 0 
Or thus; Put as many wedges, as you have melted one night, | 
into a crucible, and ſet it into a furnace, but fo as they may 

not melt, and they will be ſoft and fair. > | 
Or thus; Take honey and oil, of each a like quantity, quench 
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ſelver or gold in it three or four times, and it will be ſofter. 
Or thus; Take maſtich, frankincenſe, myrrh, borax, of each 
alike in powder. 5 „„ 
Or tbas; Quench ſilver or gold in water of ſal-armoniac, and 
it will be ſoft. | | 


To tinge Silver of a Gold colour. 

Take fine gold, fine fitver, good braſs, or braſs and copper cal. 
cin'd with ſulphur vivum, of each a like quantity, melt them 
| : „„ %%% an 
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donn together, and it ſhall appear to be gold of eighteen ca- 
ay. rats fine. | h 
uld | Another way to tinge Silver. 
old Take of quickſulver purg'd an ounce and a half, of leaf-gold 
by balf an ounce, mix them, and put them into a glaſs retort well 
| Juted, ſet it on the fire 'till it grow hot; then take it off, and 
add to it quickſulver purg'd one ounce, ſal armoniack half an 
uf, WM ounce, ſa! ellebrot a quarter of an ounce, borax one drachm, 
our, then ſeal up the glaſs hermetically, and ſet it into a continual 
2 in WM fre for three days; then take it out, and let it cool, open the 
retort, take out the matter, and powder it very fine; of which 
powder mix one ounce with five ounces of ſilver, and it will 
tinge it into a good gold colour. _ 
The way to make Sal Ellebrot. 
Take pure common ſalt, ſal gemma, and ſal alkali in powder, 
of each half an ounce, juice of mint two ounces, ſpring-water 


eit N wo pounds, mingle them and evaporate. 

the WY Quickſilver alſo is purg'd by wathing it in ſharp vinegar three 
or four times, and training it through a ſhammy leather, or by 

ered | vbliming it, which is better. = 

e of | To bring Silver into a Calc. 


This is done by making it into an amalgama with quzck- 
ſiver, and then ſubliming it; or by diſſolving it in aqua fortis, 
nd precipitating it with the ſolution of ſalts in fair water, and 


two ben waſhing it often with fair water to free it from the ſalts; 

er of Nor eiſe by mingling the filings with ſublimed mercury, and af- 

and Mtcrwards cauſing the mercury to aſcend in a retort, which will 
kave at bottom the calx of Jour fit for jewels, Cc. : 

W blanth Silver. 5 

e Wa. Take ſal armoniac, roch alum, alum plumoſum, ſal gem, argol, 

, and Woman vitriol, of each alike quantity, powder them, mix them, 

t wil Nad diſſolve them in fair water; in this boil the ſilver ſo long, 

„ il you find it of an excellent whiteneſs. 

night, 5 To colour Silver of a Gold colour. | 

' May Take ſalt-petre three pound, roch-alum ſeven pound and an 


uf; mingle them, and diſtil them keeping the water for ule. 
1ench W When you uſe it, melt the ſilver, and quench it in the faid 
r. Writer. 
each To ſilver any metal. „ 
Diſſolve fine ſilver in ſtrong aqua fortis, put to it ſo much 
3 and Nurtar in fine powder, as will make it into a paſte, rub the me- 
A with it, a it will look like fine ſil ver. 
SIN is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] by a youth blind, black 
cal h ſtark naked, ſeems to walk through crooked ways, and by 
them Wrecipices, girt round with a ſerpent gnawing his heart. 


His 


SIZ 


His youth denotes his imprudence and blindneſs, in comny 
ting ſi; his wandering ſhews his deviating from, and tranſam. 
ling the law; black and naked ſhews, that fin deprived meny 
grace, and the whirenels of virtue; the ſerpent is the devil co. 

tinually ſeeeking to delude with falſe appearances. | 


_ SINCERITY is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a yon 
woman in a thin golden robe, ſhe holds a human heart in hy 
left hand, in her right a white dove; both ſignify, that true jy 
cerity is incapable of hypocriſy, her integrity makes her fear rg. 
thing, ſhe makes her actions manifeſt by diſcloſing her heart u 


all people. 
To make ISING-GLASS SIZE. 

Tanke fine iſing-glaſs in (mall bits one ounce, fair water a qum; 
ler it ſtand for twelve hours only warm, and afterwards boil 
but very gently, and continue the fimmering till it is all diffoly(: 
the water alſo being waſted away to a pint or leſs, let it co 
and keep it for uſe. 

It will be thick like a gelly, but will not keep above three q 
four days, ſo that you ought to make no more at once, thn 
preſent occaſion requires 1 

To make GOLD SIZE. | 
Take gm animi, aſphaltum, of each one ounce, minium, |: 
tharge of gold, and umber, of each half an ounce, reduce alli 
to a very fine powder, and add to them of linſeed- oil four ounce, 
of drying oil eight ounces; digeſt over a gentle fire, that dos 
not flame, ſo as it may only {immer and bubble up, but ny 

boil (for fear it ſhould run over and ſet the houſe on fire) k 
it conſtantly ſtirring with, a ſtick, till all the ingredients wes 
ſoly'd and incorporated, and don't leave off ſtirring it, ili 


becomes thick and ropy, and is boil'd enough; let it ſtand ii 


it is almoſt cold, and then ſtrain it through a coarſe linnen<cloh 
and keep it for uſe. „ 
To prepare it for working. 

Put according to the quantity you ſhall uſe in a horſe-muſt}: 
ſhell, and ſo much oil of turpentine to it, as ſhall diſſolve, 
making it as thin as the bottom of your ſeed-!ac varniſh, hai 
it over a candle to melt, and then ſtrain it through a linnen 


into another ſhell; add to theſe ſo much vermilion as will mii 


it of a darkiſh red. 


If now it is too thick for drawing, you muſt thin it with ä 
The chief uſe of this ſize is for laying on d 


of turpentine. 
metals. 
The beſt Gold Size for burniſbing. 
Take fine bole what quantity you pleaſe, grind it finely on! 
marble, then ſcrape into it a little fine beef- ſuet, grind all ws 


rogethe!, | 


812 

| .ovcther ; after which mix a ſmall proportion of parchment ſize, 

a” a double proportion of er. and it is 85 Fee, 
wb make Silver Size. 

| Grind fine fobacco-pipe clay fine, (and if you will, you may 

ad alittle /amp-black to turn it of a light aſh-colour) ſcrape into 

it a little deer's ſuet, and grind them all extremely fine; then 

add a mixture of ſize and water, as before directed. 

; . Another Silver Size. 

| Take tobacco- pipe clay in fine powder, ſcrape ſome black lead, 

and a little Genoa ſoap ; and grind them all together with parch- 

nent. ſixe, as above directed. 

N Size for either Silver or Gold. | 

& Take fine bole in fine powder one pound, black lead two 

| ounces, grind them together; then add of oil olive two ſcruples, 


© finely in a maſs; and in the laſt place, grind them together with 
E parchment-ſize and water | 


E But remember never to grind more gold and ſilver ſize at a 
E time than will ſerve the preſent occaſion. 8 

. To make Parchment-Size. . 
Hhoil cuttings of clean parchment one pound in two quarts of 
fair water to a gelly ; ſtrain it hot, then let it cool, and it will 
| This may be usd, as well as for the former uſes, in white 
Jaan work inſtead of iſing-glaſs ſixe. „ 
5 The way of uſing this Size. T2 

Melt ſome of it over a gentle fire, and ſcrape into it as much 


whiting, as may only colour it: mix and incorporate them well 


| hollow place of the carv'd work, &c. letting it dry on. 
Then melt the ſize again, and put in more whiting, ſo as to 
make it ſome what thick, and whiten the frames over again ſeven 
ue or eight times, letting it be thoroughly dry between each time; 
e but after the laſt going over, before it is quite dry, you muſt 
bal dip a clean bruſh pencil in fair water, to wet and ſmoorh it o- 
1 1a, ver; and when it is thoroughly dry, bruſh it over, as the ne- 
mar ceſſity of the work ſhall require. 1 © 
Alfter this, with a googe or chiſſel, not half a quarter of an 
the inch broad, open the veins of the carv'd work, which the whi- 
2n oF ung has choak d up; then ſmooth and water plane it all over 
with a fine rag wetted, and your finger; let it be dry, and then 
it is fir to receive the former gold Sie. ** 
on Do make Gold Size in oil. 
wo Take yellow oker in fine powder, what quantity you pleaſe, 
ther WP Mix ir with an indifferent fat /inſeed-oil a ſufficient quantity, 


erind 


and bees-wax one ſcruple, melted together; grind all rheſe very 


| together with a clean pencil; with this you may whiten frames, 
E rubbing it well in with your bruſh, that it may enter into every 
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SKI 
ind them well together, and put the maſs into a gallipot: warter 
which put ſome fat oil, to as it from ee Per; tl 
it cloſe with a piece of bladder or paper, and keep it for ue Wl with 
It will keep good for ten or twelve years, and be the betty; 
and not the worſe. 9 
If you would have your work extraordinary well done, priny 
it over thinly twice, and let it ſtand to dry for four or five day, 
As to Tſing-glaſs Size, hos are to uſe the following cautim, 
When you lay blues, whites, or any other colours with it, E Mit the 
it not be too ſtrong, but rather weak, and ſufficient to bind the Ml 
colours, and make them ſtick on the work; for if it is too ſtroꝶ Nover tt 
it will be apt to crack or fly off. | | 
But when you lay or wath with clear iſing-glaſs to keep you rer ti 
varniſh from ſoaking in, or tarniſhing your colours, then it mut 
be ſtrong, and of a full body. 
5 To make GLOVE-LEATHER SIZE. 
Take half a pound of the cuttings of white gloves, and pu 
them in water, letting them ſteep for ſometime; then boil then 
in a pot with {1x quarts of water, till it be conſumed to one; 
then ſtrain it through a cloth in a new earthen pan. ; 
Io try whether the ſize is ſtrong enough, when it has ſtood u 2 
"till it is cold, feel it with your fingers, and if it feels firm under WW) ve 
your hand, it is done. 5 3 
To colour SKINS à light BLUE or TURKY colour. 
Take ſinalt four ounces, red wine half a pint, and alum four 
ounces, vinegar a pint, and white ſtarch an ounce ; ſet themo- 
ver a gentle fire, but do not ſuffer them to be over thick; ſoak ſo 1 
the s&kzns in alum water, and hang them up to dry; add to this 
_ colouring a pint of gum water, tolerably thick, lay it on when WW 
dry, glaze it over, and poliſh it. 1 
| | To dye SKINS a CRIMSON colour, &c. 
Take hard ſoap, ſcrape three ounces, and diſſolve it in far 
water, and add to it three ounces of alum; boil them overa. 


gentle fire, till the water grow clammy, or a little inclining w lid, 
thickiſh; then put in a few grains of cochineal, half an ounce Wi 4a 
of /ake, two ounces of red lead, and a quarter of an ounce of I 
vermilion, and a ſmall piece of indigo; mix them well by ſtir an 
ring them together, and keep them upon a gentle fire, till the n 
are about the thickneſs of the white of an egg; then having firlt Ne 
tubb'd the gin over with alum water, and hung it up to dry; By 
apply this colour, as is directed for others. | | eaſe, 
Another fair RED for SKINS. 60 
Firſt wet the skins or pelts in alum water, in which a like quan- W 
tity of ſale, with half as much lime, has been diſſolv'd ; then N P 
ſtretch them, and dry them, take a quart of the laſt brewers . 
drink, and put into it an ounce of Braſil powder or raſping * W"* > 


quarter 


8 
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warter of an ounce of vermilion, and an ounce of alum pow- 
ler; thicken them over a gentle fire by continual ſtirring, and 
» with a bruſh or cloth rub over the s&ins evenly, not laying 
thicker in one place than another, and this do three times ſuc- 
-fively, ſuffering them only to dry the mean while; and being 
pus done, they will be according to your expectation. 
w colour SKINS GREEN. | 
| Take the leaves of OD bruiſe them in a mortar, ſtrain 
but the juice, and diſſolve in each pint two ounces of alam, to 
dich add half an ounce of verdigreaſe, and heat them gently 
ber the fire; then let it ſtand for twenty-four hours, and ſtrike 
per the ins with a bruſh with it warm; let them dry and go 
brer them again, till they have taken a lively colour. 
| To coloar SKINS a light GREEN. | 
| Take the herb call'd Horſe-tail, bruiſe it, and add to the juice 
© (mall quantity of verdigreaſe, alum, and copperas, make it into 
colour over a gentle fire, and it will prove a very pleaſant co- 


Your. | 
| Aliquor for GILDING SKINS, METALS, or GLASS. 
E Boil two pounds of /inſeed oil in a well-glaz'd veſſel, till it will 


our a feather being put into it; then put into it pitch, roſin, 
der q varniſh, or ſandarach, of each ſomething better than five 


punces, of aloes hepatica two ounces and three quarters; let them 
de powdered and put into the oil, encreaſing the fire by degrees, 
and keeping ſtirring them with a ſtick. | - 
If the liquor is too clear or bright, you may add an ounce or 
Io more of aloes ſuccotrina, and diminiſh the varniſh, and fo 
the liquor will be darker and be more like gold. 

| Having boiled it enough, ſtrain it, and keep it in a glaſs for 
uſe, and uſe it with a pencil bruſh. „ 82 
| SLEEP (is call'd the brother of death) was painted of a moſt 
Jour, lowring, and melancholy aſpect, aged, and holding in her 
Fight hand a young child very beautiful, and in her left another 
child, of a moſt ſwarthy, black, and dull complexion, with legs 
and arms very crooked. 3 5 

| Philoſtratus in a tablet he made for Amphiarus, repreſents her 
wan aged woman, ſlothful and ſluggiſh, clothed with ſeveral 
puments, the undermoſt of which is black, and the upper one 
ite, holding in one of her hands a horn pouring forth ſeeds. 

| By the garment is ſignified night and day; by the ſeed, reſt, 
aſe, and quiet. | „ 5 | 1 
GASPARS SMITZ, alias MAGDALEN SMITH, was a 
Ditch painter, who came over to England about fifty years ago. 
He practiſed ſome time in London, but upon the encouragement 
if a lady of quality, he went over to Ireland, where he gained 
te preateſt eſteem, and had very large prices for his work; he 


S N U. 
painted portraits in oil of a ſmall ſize; but his inclination led; 

_ e 5 from whence he had his name. th 

Theſe Magdalens were "AY gracefully diſpoſed, beautifully , 
toured, expreſſing the character of grief and penitence. Hey 
alſo a particular talent for painting fruit and flowers, infomug 
that one bunch of grapes of his performance was ſold in Iren 
for forty pounds. He ſeldom failed to introduce a thiſtle into th 
ent of his Magdalens, which he painted after nature with 

wonderful neatneſs; he died in Dublin about forty years 280. 
SMOKE [in painting in miniature] is imitated with black. 
digo and white, and ſometimes with biſtre. 
| You may alſo add vermilion or oaker, according to what ch 
lour you would have it. | 1 

The SNOW-DROP. Cover and finiſh as for the 5}, 
the ſeed with maſticote, and ſhade with gallaſtone; let the pren 
be verditer and iris. | 

Dying of SNUFF colours. Sr 

1. To dye a Snuff colour. 

Take water a ſufficient quantity, zut-galls in powder oh 
pound, madder four ounces and a half, red wood ground on: 
pound, fuſtick four ounces ; Sake them boil, and enter tweny 

yards of broad cloth, handle it, and boil two hours, and cov 
add copperas four ounces, enter your cloth, and handle ir, an 
boil it a quarter of an hour, and cool it; if you would havei 

fadder, uſe the more copperas. EO 
2 Another Snuff colour.  _ 

Take clear ſtale bran-liquor q. /. alum three pounds, ente 

twenty yards of broad cloth, boil three hours, cool and waſhi. 


Take fair water 9. / zedder or ſtrawel a ſufficient quantity, bol [they 
well, cool with alittle water, enter your cloth, and make a bre . © 
yellow, cool and waſh again; take freſh bran-liquor 3. mai: * 
der four pound, galls eight ounces, enter your cloth at a g 
heat, handle it to a boiling, cool and waſh it. Note 9. |. {i 17 
wifies @ ſufficient quantity. 
3. As ob ſer vation. 5 | | drip 
In making a light ſuf colour, you muſt put in the leſs ch c . 
peras; if you would have it to look greeniſh, you muſt uſethe 7 
more fuſtick ; but if you would have it look more red, uſe tl, 
more red wood. | | 
4. Another Snuff colour. 5 * 
Take water ./. logævood one pound, fuſtich and ſumach of exci 4 
two ounces; mix and make the lead boil ſtrongly, enter yout 52 
cloth, and boil a quarter of an hour, and ſo cool; add ch ! 
eight ounces, and ſo ſadden as you ſee occaſion. bai 
5. Another Snuff colour. | hi 
Take water 4. / red-wood ground two pounds, Braſil groun I 4, 7 
one pound, ſumach one pound, nut-galls bruiſed ſmall two ounces, il 


bolh 


SOA 


gil; enter your cloth, boiltwo hours, then add copperas a pound 
1d half; enter your cloth, and ſadden as you think fit. 


0 6. Another Snuff colour. 1 5 
a Take water 94. /. fuſtick two pounds, adder one pound, red- 
on wu ground half a pound, let them boil, and then enter twenty 
h ards of broad cloth, handle it and let it boil two hours, and 


Tool it; add copperas four ounces, which is enough for the lighter 
olour; then enter your cloth, handle it, boil half an hour, and 
&hen take it out and cool it. 5 
| FRANCIS SNYDERS born in 1579, ſcholar of Henry van 
Balu, liv d at Antwerp and in Italy, excelld in painting wild 
caſts, hunting, fiſh, fruit. As 

| SOAP- is a fort of paſte ſometimes hard and dry, and ſome- 
times ſoft and liquid, much us'd in waſhing and whitening li- 
nens; and alſo by dyers, fullers, and many other workmen. 


h 
0 


lor white, the proceſs of making each kind is as follows; 
| 1. The green ſoft ſoap ; the principal ingredients us'd in mak- 


n ling green ſoap, arelyes drawn from pot-aſhes, and lime boiPd up 
b with tallow and dil. 5 | R 
Firſt the lye and tallow are put into the copper together, and 


boil; then they damp or ſtop up the fire, while the ingredients 


they ſet the copper a boiling again, feeding or filling it with lyes 


25 it boils, till they have put in a ſufficient quantity; after which 
bey boil it off with all convenient ſpeed, and put it into barrels. 

„2. Vhite ſoap; of this one ſort is made after the manner that 
Len ſoap is; excepting that they do not uſe any oil in this. 
. Another ſort of white ſoft ſoap is made from lyes of aſhes of 


lime, boil'd up at twice with tallow. 


| Ul it is boiled enough, or that they find it grains; then they 
| ſeparate or diſcharge the lyes from the tallowiſh part, which 


balf-boil, 


+ and put the firſt Ha, heil out of the tub into the copper a ſecond 
W226 and keep it boiling wich freſh lye and tallow, till it is brought 


o perfection, and afterwards filled out into ſoap-casks. 


3. Hard ſoap is made of aſhes and tallow, and commonl 


U - 


u Pbich is perform'd exactly after the ſame manner as the firſt 
55 balf-boil of the ſoft white ſoap. COMEDIC 


Ny 


The principal ſoaps of our Eugliſb manufacture are the ſoft, 
the hard, and the ball ſoap ; the ſoft ſoap again is either green 


[when melted, the oil is put to them, and the copper made to 


E:emain in the copper to knit or N ;. Which being done, 


Firſt they put a quantity of lyes and tallo w into the copper 
together, which is kept boiling, being fed with lyes as it boils, 


af put into a tub, throwing away the lye, this they call the firſt 


hen they charge the copper again with freſh tallow and lye, 


| boild at twice; the firſt boiling they alſo. call a half-boiling, 
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Then they charge the copper again with freſh lye, and Go 
into it the Bt baff bois Fg feeding it with ye as it bk whert 
till it is boil'd enough, or till it grains; then they diſcharge 1, Sole 
lye from it, and put the ſoap into a frame to boil and wal 4 and /e 
Ball- ſoap is made alſo of lye from aſhes and tallow ; they pr make 
the lye into the copper, and boil it 'till the watery part is quy Tt 
gone, and there is nothing left in the copper but a ſort of i. one 
trous matter (which is the very ſtrength and eſſence of the bigne 
then they put tallow to it, and keep the copper boiling and arile 


ring for half an hour or more, in which time the ſoap is ch Tt 
pleated, which rhey put into tubs or baskets with ſheets in then, with 
and immediately (while ſoft) make it into balls. | {ome 


It takes up near twenty-four hours to boil away the Water Sol 
part of the lye. , ou | 

SODA, which comes from Egypt and Spain, derives its mme wher 
from the abundance of ſalt it contains; it is made of the m of ti 
herb as the polverine and rochetta of the Levant, and is of th To 
| ſame ſort and nature with that; and tho this herb grows in gre 
quantities in many places, and comes naturally among wat, 


and commonly flouriſhes near lakes, yet it is planted on the bai T 
of the Mediterranean in France, Spain, and in Egypt, wheeWhnelt 
by reaſon of the heat of the climate it grows in great quantii Þe 


but it has the moſt ſharpneſs and is ſtrongeſt in Egypt, wber vbic 
there is never any rain. 1 

It is green all the winter, but they commonly cut it in e pp- 
middle of the ſummer, when it is in its full vigour; after it has ben 
dry'd by the heat of the ſun, they gather it on heaps, and bun 
ir on hurdles or grates made of iron; the aſhes falling throw 
into a pit, made underneath on purpoſe, there they grow int 
a hard maſs or ſtone, and are gathered and laid up for uſe, and 
are call'd ſoda, and their ſalt ALK ALT, and are us'd for mak tte 1 
glaſs and cryſtal. See ROCHETTA, POLVERINE, aut 2.1 
CRYSTAL F | 
SOFTENING [in Painting, ] is the mixing and diluting d 


colours with the bruſh or pencil _ 
_- Painters often uſe the term, ſoften deſigns in black and whit 
made with the pen, & c. to weaken the teint. To ſofter a pour 
trait; according to Felibien, is to change ſome of the ſtrokes, and 
give it a greater degree of ſweetneſs and ſoftneſs to the air there 
of; which before had ſomething rough and harſh in it. | 
-..SOEDER * a metallic or mineral compoſition, uſed in ©. 
SODDER dering or joining other metals. 5 
Folaers are made of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, glaſs of tin, wii 
lead; always obſerving, that in the compoſitions, there be ſont 
of the metal that is to be ſolder d, mix'd with ſome finer a 
higher metals. Ke Vi ¼ Rl, LR 
an, Goldſmith 


SOL 


Goldſmiths make four kinds of ſolder, viz. ſolder of eight ; 
where to ſeven parts of ſilver, there is one of braſs or copper. 
oller of fix, where only a ſixth part is copper; ſolder of four, 
nnd ſolder-of three. It is the mixture of copper in ſo/der that 
makes rais d plate always come cheaper than flat. | 

The folder us d by plumbers is made of two pounds of lead to 
lone of tin. Its goodnels is try'd by melting it, and pouring the 


ariſe little bright ſhining ſtars in i. EG 

The folder for copper is made like that of the plumbers, only 
with copper and in; for very nice works, inſtead of ziz, they 
ſotetitnes uſe a quantity of ſe/ver. Boks anc ex ads 
| Solder for tin is made of two thirds of tin, and one of lead; 
but where the work is any thing delicate, as in organ-pipes, 
[where the juncture is ſcarce diſcernable, tis made of one part 
of tin F glaſs, and three parts of pewter. . 

To ſolder upon ſilver, braſs, or iron. 

Take ſilver five penny weight, braſs 
chem together for ſoft ſolder, which runs ſooneſt. | 

Take ſilver five penny weight, copper three penny weight, 
melt them together for hard folder. 
Beat the ſo/der thin, and lay it over the place to be ſoldered, 


ber vbich muſt be firſt fitted and bound together with wire, as oc- 
calion requires; then take borax in powder, and temper it like 

itte pep, and lay it upon the ſolder, letting it dry; then cover it 

bern with quick coals and blow, and it will run immediately; take 


bun prefently our of the fire, and it is done. | 

ou Note 1. That if a thing is to be folder'd in two places (which 
ino cannot be well done at one time) you muſt firſt ſolder with the 
and ſolder, and then with the ſoft; for if it be firſt done with 
king tde ſoft, it will znſolder again before the other is ſoldered. 


piece that is to be ſoldered, rub thoſe places over with chalk. 

SOLDERING is the joining or faitening togerher of two 
eces of the ſame metal, or of two different metals, by melt- 
Io and applying ſome metallic compoſition on the extremities 


pol of the metals to be join e. 1 85. 
„ au In the ſolaering either of gold, filver, copper, and all the me- 
hel als before mentioned, there is generally us'd borax in powder, 


77 5 
As to iron, it is ſufficient that it be heated red-hot, and the 
; 


o extremities thus hammer d together: and by this means they 


, ul ecome incorporated together. 3 
ſone (N NG 7 VIRGITEIO SOLE engrav'd a great many 
r ui e. / \ pieces in copper and wood in Hisbiu's taſte. 
e aygrav'd the new and old teſtament in 200 plates, the me- 
fili . tamor- 


bigneſs of a crown- piece upon a table]; for if good, there will 


four penny weight, melt 


2. That if you would not have your ſo/der run about the 
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SOU = 7X 
tamorphoſis of Ovid in 170 ſmall plates, hunting-pieces in ) 
and ſrhall, c. He ſometimes —— the rig V on * SP 
of the plate, and S on the other. _ 1 

S 7\ VIRGILIO SOLE of Bruſſels, his mark under, i 

dead Chriſt, engraven on a large plate in 1542. 
SOOT is. an earthy, volatile matter, ariſing from wo 

coals and other fuel, along with the ſmoak, by the action of fi. 
or it is rather the ſmoak itſelf, fix d and gather'd on the (ide; Shi 
of the chimney. | 0 | or if 
Dyers make conſiderable uſe of ſbot, for a kind of dun c. 
lour, which 'tis true has no agreeable ſmell; but then to anſye 
ro 5 4 has the property of ſaving cloths and other ſtuffs fron WW In: 

moths. 


The ſoot found in the furnaces of glaſs-houſes is uſed by a” 
painters. | a u rage a vas ee 
Soor of frankincenſe is the ſmalleſt and fineſt part of the l. und 


cenſe, call'd Olibanum or male Incenſe; burnt after the mani if the 
of roſin to make lamp-black. 3 | tion, 
SORROW is an unpleaſant faintneſs, by which the foul WW FP. 
SADNESS receives the inconveniences of the evil, o WM @ v 
_ GRIEF of the defect repreſented to it by the in- 55a. 


' DEJECTION - preſſions of the brain. | in his 


This paſſion is repreſented | in Drawing, Painting, &c.] by 7 
motions which ſeem to indicate the inquietude of the brain, WW fur 
and the dejection of the heart; the eye-brows. being more rail Wt Sp 

in the middle of the forehead than next the temples. _ are n 

They who are troubled with this paſſion have. their eye: ball very 
dull, the white of their eye inclining to yellow, the eye- ib inver 
hanging down, and ſomething ſivell'd; black and livid round oP 
the eyes, the noſtrils drawing downwards, the mouth open and conf, 
the corners thereof drawn down; the head appears carelelyM ;  { 
hanging on one of the ſhoulders, the complexion of a kind of $þ 
lead colour, and the lips pale and wan. See the Plate. fant. 

| Sorrow produces a dejection of the heart, by which il unde 
the parts of the face are caſt down. So T 

SOUTH is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] by a black mou ); 
boy, a ſun upon his head, ſurrounding him with its rays; upon vou 
his girdle are the ſigns Taurus, Virgo and Capricornus; arro ys ang | 
his right hand, in his left a branch of the %%. T 

The zone wherewith he is girded denotes the meridional ſign 4; le 
the arrows, the ſun's. penetrating into the very bowels of u T. 
earth; the lotus at the ſun beginning to appear, appears out "ill weis 
the water, and according as the ſun aſcends, ſo does it; at nol * 
it ſtands upright, and ſo in the afternoon it follows the ſun, ii that 
it enters into the water again. | | oPEC- der, 

neta 


ſet in horn, or other matter, and applied on the noſe, to aſſiſt 
| in defects of the organs of ſight. See LENS. 


T SPE 
SPECTACLES, an optic machine, conſiſting of two /enss 


Old people and all Presbyrz uſe ſpectacles of convex Lens, 


| to make amends for the flatneſs of the Eye, which does not 
make the rays converge enough to have them mieet in the re- 
| tina. va 


Short ſighted people, or myopes, uſe concave lens's, to hin- 


| der the rays from converging ſo faſt, through the great round- 
] nels of the eye, as to make them meet Cer they reach the re- 


tina. 
In Spain, and at Venice eſpecially, ſpectacles are uſed in a diffe- 


tent view: all the people of note and faſhion there, have them 
| continually on their noſes; a folly, that has its ſource from the 
| natural pride of thoſe people, who value themſelves on a pro- 
found wiſdom, and affect to ſtare very near at every thing; as 


| if their eyes were weaken'd and worn out with exceſſive atten- 
| tion. Vign. de Marv. 


F. Cherubin, a Capuchin, deſcribes a kind of ſpect᷑acle-teleſcopes, 


| for viewing of remote objects with both eyes, hence term'd Bi- 

cui. Though F. Rheita had mention'd the ſame before him, 

in his Oculus Enoch and Elie. | ” 

| The fame author invented a kind of ſpectacles, with three or 

| four glaſſes, which perform'd extraordinarily. 
Spe&acles were certainly unknown to the ancients; yet they 

are not of ſo late a date as the zeleſcope. Franciſco Redi, in a 


very learned treatiſe on ſpectacles, will have them to have been 


invented in the 13th century, between the years 1280 and 1311. 


SPELTER or Zink, a ſort of imperfect metal, which ſome 


Spelter is a kind of mineral lead, very hard, white, and bril- 


| fant; which tho? not perfectly malleable, yet ſtretches a little 
| under the hammer. 5 | 


Tis found in greateſt 2 in the mines of Goſſelar in Sax- 
oy; and is uſually fold in large, ſquare, thick cakes, whence one 


agar, are much miſtaken; ſince in the melting five or {ix hun- 
t 


| weight of tin, they ſcarce put in a pound of ſpelter, and 


Mt mix d with turmeric. Tis alſo uſed in the making of ſol- 


det, and with curcuma, in the melting of copper, to give that 


7 a good colour, which however is not pegmanent. (See 


0 L. II. Aa SOL- 


confound with b:ſmuth, and others with ſpalt; others again make 
it a female antimony. See ZINK. 


would judge it to have been melted, as it came out of the mines, 
md caſt into that form. 5 

Tis uſed to clear and whiten tin, in making of pewter, much 
v lead is uſed to purify gold and ſilv er. 3 
Thoſe, who imagine that the ſpelter is put in to increaſe the 
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SOLDER.) The beſt is white, in fine ſcales, difficult c yhict 

CV/Vii P03 ram 3907 To | 1 5 EN 

S. P. F. ſignifies Stephen du Perach fecit. | Th 

_ SPIDER-SILK. In the year 1710, Mr. Bon publiſh'd ad. be 

ſertation in France, concerning the procuring and preparing fk N ber o 

of the webs of ſpiders, and uſing it in ſeveral manufactures, which I t 

is to the following effect: : 3 kinds: 

The ſ#lk-ſpiders make a ſilk every whit as beautiful, ſtrong, ad Hof wh 

ſhining, as that made by the filk-worm ; it ſpins it out of the Wriſt 

ane, around which are five papillæ or {mall nipples ; and be. The 

hind theſe two others, all muſculous, and furniſh'd with ſpline. rain, 1 

8 8 | 1 of wit 

Theſe nipples ſerve. as ſo many wire- drawing irons, in form. By « 

ing and moulding a liquor, which when dry'd in the air, after Nin not 

it has been drawn 'through them, is to be the ſilk. | ll kin 

Mr. Reanmer obſerves, that each of theſe nipples conſiſts of Mr. 

a number of leſfer and inſenſible ones, which a perſon may be Wnced 

convinced of, by preſſing a ſpider*s belly between his fingers, to WM Fe 

force the liquor to flow into the nipples ; for by this means b. Mr. 

| plying tae finger againſt the auus, ſeveral diſtinct threads wil WM theſe | 

j be drawn out through the ſeveral perforations of the nipples and a | 

i The threads indeed are too fine to be told with any certainty; Min luke 

| but Mr. Reaumer ſuppoſes, that each larger nipple may ſend forth Mit very 

1 tx. or ſeven; hence it is, we find how the ſpiders make threads with {6 

| bigger or ſmaller: for as before they begin to ſpin, they always WW Thi: 
{ apply eicher more br fewer of theſe ſix nipples againſt the body, WM boiled 

1 whence the web is begun; or as they apply each or more ot N water! 

| leſs ſtrongly, fo as more or fewer of the inſenſible nipples come dis, te 
1 to take; the*thread thus ſpun will be a compound of more ot Wkurders 

; fewer of the fingle threads | By t 

Indeed as the threads come from the anus all join'd together, Miſh-col 

4 they appear to be ſingle, and Mr. Bon has diſtinguiſhed one of Mir, bor. 

j the ſingle ones to conſiſt of fifteen or twenty diſtinct threads. W's eyic 

5 - The threads are of two kinds; the firſt is weak, and only ſervs Nis there 

i for that kind'of web, wherewith they catch flies. The ſecond loom, - 

i} is much ſtronger, and ſerves for wrapping up their eggs in; ocking 
il "which by means of it are not only ſheltered from the cola, bull The 

ji dcſended from inſects, which might otherwiſe gnaw and ſpolfn rde 
| JJ ad ts a io „ But 

ll eads they wind very looſely about the eggs, and bet! Whiq þi; 

bey mi 

dred eg 

and yet 

making 

making 
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| chich would afford a better (ilk; but their {ſcarcity would ren- 
| der the experiment very difficult. | 
There are indeed ſpiders of ſeveral colours, as black, brown, 
| ellow, white, &c. and they are again diſtinguiſf'd as to the num- 
her of their eyes, ſome having ſix, others eight, others ten. But 
I to the ſelk-ſpider itſelf, they are by Mr. Bon all reduc'd to two 
kinds; thoſe which have long legs, and thoſe that have ſhort; 
of which the ſhort-legged are the moſt common, and thoſe that 
furniſh the au- ſill. . 2 | 
Theſe always find out ſome place ſecure from the wind and 
nin, in which to make their bags; as hollow trees, the corner 
of windows or vaults, or under the eaves of houſes. | 
By collecting a quantity of theſe bags, a new ſilk may be made, 
in nothing, he tells us, inferior to the common filk. It will take 
al kinds of dyes, and may be wrought into any kinds of ſtuffs. 
Mr. Bon had ſtockings and gloves made of it, which he pre- 
eented to the Academy, and others of the Royal Society. 
be manner of preparing the bags to get this Silk, is as follows : 
a Mr. Bon, after he had gathered twelve or thirteen ounces of 
| WF theſe bags, had them well beaten for ſome time with the hand 
and a ſtick, to get out all the duſt: he after this waſh'd them 
in luke-warm water, till they being taken out of the water, left 
it very clean; after this, they were laid to ſteep in a large veſſel 
with ſoat, ſalt-petre, and gum Arabick. . 2 
This with the bags in it was ſet over a gentle fire, and gently 
boiled for three hours; then taken out, and waſh'd in warm 
Water to get out the ſoap, and afterwards laid by, to dry for ſome 
days, to fit them for carding, which was done by the common 
argers of ſilk, but with cards much finer than ordinary. | 
By this management he procur'd a filk of a very particular 
fall colour, which was very eaſily ſpun, and the thread ſpun from 
lt; both ſtronger and finer than that of common filk ; by which 
tis evident, that all manner of work may be made of it; nor 
6 there any reaſon to fear, but that it will ſtand any trials of the 
om, after having undergone, or paſs'd through that of the 
cking- ea Vers. 3 e 0: 99 
The only difficulty is in procuring a quantity of ſpiders bags, 
in order to carry on a conſiderable manufacture in it. 5 
But this, Mr. Bon ſays, would be no difficulty at all, if we 
bid but the art of breeding them as they do ſilk-worms; for 
dey multiply much more, every ſpider laying fix or ſeven hun- 
ted eggs, whereas the:/i/k-worm does not lay above an hundred: 
fd yet theſe laſt are ſo tender; Oc. that one half die without 
making any bags, or are hindred by ſome accident or other from 
making bags; whereas the ſpiders hatch of themſelves, without 
y care, in the months of Auguſt and September, in fifteen or 
Aa 2 ſixteen 
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ſixteen days after they are laid; the old ſpiders that lay then; 
ing ſoon after. | q 

he young ones thus bred, live ten or twelve months yi 
out eating, and continue in the bags without growing, til th 
hot weather putting their viſcid juices in motion, forces thy 
to come forth, ſpin, and run about to ſeek for food. 

Were there therefore a way found for breeding young ſpy 
in rooms, they would without doubt furniſh a much prez 
quantity of bags than ſile-worms do. 

For of ſeven or eight hundred young ſpiders, which Mr. B 
kept, ſcarce one died i in a year; whereas of one hundred fl 
worms, not forty liv'd to make their bags. . 

Mr. Bon having order'd all the ſhort-legg'd ſpiders, that coul 


be found in the months of Auguſt and September, to be brough 


to him, he ſhut them up in paper coffins and pots, coveriy 
the pots with papers, which he prick'd full of pin-holes, as yd 
as the coffins, to give them air. He fed them with flies, al 
found ſome time after, that the greateſt part of them had my 


their bags. 


He alſo found that ſpiders bags, in reſpect to their weight, 1. 
forded much more ſilk than thoſe of the ſilk- worms. 
As a proof of this, he ſays, that thirteen ounces yield ner 


four ounces of clear ſilk, two ounces of which will make a pi 


of ſtockings; whereas ſtockings of common ſilk weigh ſeven 
eight ounces: nor is there any venom in the ſilk, nor even in 
the /pider, as ſome have imagined. . 55 
Mr. Reaumer, being appointed by the Royal Academy to make 
a further examination into this new ſ/k-work, rais d ſeveral ob- 


jections, and ſtarted ſeveral difficulties againſt it, which are to 
the purpoſe following: 


1. That the natural fierceneſs of ſpiders renders them unfit to * 


be bred and kept together; four or five thouſand being diftr- 
buted into cells, fifty in ſome, one hundred or two hundred into 
others, the big ones kill'd and eat the leſs, ſo that in a ſhort time 
there were ſcarce one or two left in a cell: and Mr. Reaunt 
aſcribes the ſcarcity of ſpiders to this inclination of eating one 
another, conſidering the vaſt number of eggs they lay. 
He alſo affirms, that the ſpiders bag is inferior to that of the 
ſilk- worm, both as to luſtre and ſtrength, and that it produces 
leſs matter to be manufactured. 
That the thread of the ſpiders web will bear no more than the 
weight of two grains without breaking; that of the bag will bear 
thirty-ſix. Therefore the latter in all probability is eighteen 
times thicker than the former; yet it is weaker than that of the 
lilk-worm, which will bear a weight of two drachms anda * 


ſmaller 


carce 
that 28 


SPO | 

& that five threads of the ſpider's bag muſt be put together; 
equal one thread of the filk-worm's bag. 
| And beſides, he adds, that it is impoſſible theſe ſhould be 
phy d ſo juſtly over one another, as not to leave little vacant 
aces between them, whence the light will not be reflected; 
ud conſequently a thread thus compounded, muſt fall ſhort of 
be luſtre of a ſolid thread. | 
And to this he adds, that the ſpider's thread cannot be wound 
bf, as that of the ſilk- worm may, but muſt of neceſſity be 
tarded; by which means being torn in pieces, its evenneſs, 
phich contributes much to its luſtre, will be deſtroyed. 

Again he obſerves, that ſpiders furniſh much leſs filk than ſi/k< 
rms. The largeſt bags of the latter weigh four grains; the 

= three grains, ſo that 2304 worms do produce a pound 

ff ilk. | ns . 

The ſpiders bags do not weigh above one grain; yet when 
kard of their duſt and filth, loſe two thirds of their weight. 
Therefore the work of twelve ſpiders does but equal that of one 
-worm. | 8 
And beſides, as the bags are the works of the females only, 
who ſpin them to * their pgs in, there muſt be kept 
$296 ſpiders to yield a pound of filk. Let this will only hold 
pt the beſt ſpiders; thoſe large ones, commonly ſeen in gardens, c. 
carce yieiding a twelfth part of the ſilk of the others: he ſhews, 
that 280 of theſe would not do more than one ſilk-worm, and 
(63,552 of them would ſcarce yield a pound of filk. 

| N our SPOTS. ©. 

Waſh them with oil of tartar per deliquium, two or three 
mes, and they will vaniſh, then waſh with ſoap-ſuds, and laſtly 
ich fair warm water. 1 DES 

| To take out Spots of greaſe. 

Rub them very well two or three times with oil of turpen- 


nto 
mere, and they will vaniſh away inconceivably; and then waſh 
ner ain with rectified ſpirits of wine. f 


To take out Spots of oil or greaſe out of white or red Silk. 

Rub the ſpors well with e bro and afterwards rub them 

gan with the glair of new-laid eggs; hang it in the ſun to dry, 

ind afterwards waſh it with fair water, and preſs it well. 

P tate out Spots of Pitch, &c. | 

Firſt rub them well with hog's lard, or old thick oil, and re- 

Fat this two or three times; then ſoap them and waſh them 

mth fair water. . „„ 5 


een 5 
the Pirie of wine is alſo good in this caſe, 
if To take Spots of Pitch, Tar, &c. out of cloth. 


SY Bb either common oil, or hog's lard well into the ſpots, 
ag let it lie for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, then ru" ir 
A a 3 | well 


S PER. 


well with your hands, and wring it, and laſtly waſh it clean wit | ASP 


with ſoap and water. | | [habit, b 
A powder to take out Spots. ich eye 

Take bone-aſhes of ſheeps- legs calcin'd white, reduce the ſringech 
to a fine powder ; lay this warm upon ſpots or ſtains, Pp fer 11 


begins to change colour; then take off that, and lay on fret His 
and continue ſo doing till the ſpot is gone. | ell as 
Another for the ſame. ſeiſcover 


Take white, or wheaten-bread, juſt drawn out of the ovn, e to 
lay one piece under, and another over the ſpot of a ilk, wi {Cay 3 th 
will draw out the oi or greaſe. "x ((rivene! 

5 Another for the ſame. . 

Mix honey with glair of eggs and ſal-armoniac, and lay them 1 Take 


on the ſpot for ſome time, and afterwards waſh it with fiir 

water. CCC 5 = (cloth, © 
5 To take out Stains. | | rea 5 
Take half a pound of ſoap, and a quarter of a pound of ful. ow 

ler's earth, and one ounce of unſlak'd lime; mill all together in we 


fait water, and after a while lay it upon the ſtains. [znd it“ 
: „ Hier way. : ; 7 . 
Mix white ſtarch and water together, and make it into a pretty 390 


Riff paſte, with this cover the ſtains to the thickneſs of a ſhi. 2 
ling, and let it lie on for twenty-four hours; then rub it off, as [this fta 
you do dry dirt, and the ſtains will vaniſh. | | hy on 


ä JT take ont Spots of Ink. | 
1 Waſh them three or four times with juice of lemon, or with . Firk 
ſtrong white wine vizegar, and it will take them out; afterwards abs 
waſh them with Genoa ſoap, and laſtly with fair warm water. & ding 
5 To take Spots of Ink out of Silk. 
Take ſtrong white- wine vizezar and hot aſbes, rub them well | 


wood- 


upon the ſpots, and afterwards waſh wit in Foy 
We Work wil be done. 5 ha eras 
To take Spots of Ink out of Linnen or Woollen. Xa 
Squeeze the juice of /emons upon the ſtains, and rub it in T 
very well, let it dry; and repeat this three or four times, and a. , oy 
terwards waſh it with fair water, and the ink or iron-moulds . 
will be vaniſh'd. cc. 15 
SPRING is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a young man os 
of an exact ſtature, clothed on one {ide in white, on the other a 
in black, a pretty broad girdle ſet with ſtars, holds a ram under OT 
his arm; and a garland of ſeveral flowers in his left hand, two EY 
wings on his feet, one white, and the other black. Te 
Youth denotes the ſpring and beginning of the year; juſt ſta. Ti 
ture, becauſe it is the equator, equal day and night ; black and doe 


dens day and night; the girdle the equinoctial line; the ram, 
Oo ſun's entrance into that ſign; the wings, the ſwiftneſs 1 
— De. 3 . , | RI Ru | 5 


Sr A. 
A SPY is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] by a man in a noble 


uinged, a ſpaniel by him on the ground, his noſe in full ſcent 
alter his game. | 4 2015 | 1 a, : 

| His clothes ſhew, that he practiſes amongſt noblemen' as 
well as vulgar; his face, that he ought to paſs incognito, never 
Liſcovering their deſigns; the eycs, Gc. are the inſtruments they 
jule to pleaſe the patrons ; the lanthorn, that they ſpy night and 
dy ; the dog, their ſmelling out mens actions, and their. inqui- 
ſtiyeneſs. | | 


STAINING LIQUORS. TT | 
I To make a deep Green ſtaining water. | 
| Take juice of the greeneſt worts 2 pint, frain it through. a 


cloth, and diſſolve in it a ſufficient quantity of purified verdi- 
greaſe; mix them well together, and it will be a good colour. 
© Another. Firſt ſtain the leather, parchment or paper with 
La blue, and let it dry; then lay on the yellow ſtaining colour, 
End it will add much to the beauty of the green. 
E: A light ſtaining Green. 
| Take a quart of malt-wort, put into it two ſhells full of Fo- 
rey, and ſtir them well together; firſt ſtain with this, then upon 
this ſtaining lay yellow, till it becomes green; the more you 
Lyon of vour yellow ſtaining liquor, the better the green will be. 

go To make a fine Blue ſtaining water. | 
Firſt make a weak lixivium of pot- aſbes, or uſe lime-water ; 
put into it a ſufficient quantity of fore), and a little alum ; let 
t diſſolve over the fire, keeping ſtirring it, and put into it ſome 

[wood-alhes, and ſo you will have a fine blue. . 

=: A weaker Blue ſtaining water. a, 

 W Difolve a good quantity of florey blue, and a little alum, in 


colour than the former. | 
A Blue ſtaining water weaker than the laſk, 

To two quarts of pure well-water, put four ſhells full of flo- 
ry, mix them well together, and lay them on thin, and this 
will be the fainteſt of the three. _ „ 5 

STARCH is a dreg or ſediment found at the bottom of veſ- 
el, in which the waſte or refuſe of wheat has been Reep'd-in 
vater; of theſe dregs or ſediment, after the bran has been ſe- 
parated from it, a ſort of loaves are form'd, which being dry'd 
n 2 furnace or the ſun, is broken into little pieces, and is the 
lubſtance calld ſtarch. en 


poder. 


A2 4 


Ipabit, hides moſt of his face with his hat, his clothes woven 
wich eyes, ears, and tongues, a lanthorn in one hand, his feet 


a ſuffcient quantity of fair water; and this will make a fainter 


The beſt ſtarch is white, ſoft, and friable, eaſily reduc'd into 


But 
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But the fineſt ſtarch made by thoſe that are curious, is ny 
made as the common ſtarch-makers do it, of the refuſe of whey 
but with the beſt and fineſt of that grain, and is made as follows: | 

Having cleans d the beſt and fineſt wheat well, they put i 
into veſſels of clear water to ferment, and expaſe them to the 
ſun in its greateſt heat; and change the water twice a day, for 
eight, ten, ar twelve days, according as the ſeaſon is. 
Wben they perceive that the grain will burſt eaſily by the 
preſſure of the fingers, they account it ſufficiently fermented; 
then they put it handful by handful into a canvaſs bag, to ſepꝛ 
rate the flower from the husks; to effect which, they rub i: 
with the hand, and beat it on planks laid croſs an empty veſſe, 
Which is to receive the flower. 

As the veſſel being fil'd with this liquor, there ſwims at the top 
a reddiſh water, which is to be carefully ſcummed off from time 
tg time, and clear water put into the veſſel ; this being wel 
ſtirr'd together, is ſtrain'd through a ſieve or cloth, and what 
remains behind is put into another veſſel with freſh water, and 
expos'd to the ſun, as before, for ſome time: and as the ſedi- 
ment ſettles and thickens at the bottom, the water is drain d off 
four or five times by inclination of the veſſel; but without pa- 
_ through the ſieve. . 

hat which remains at bottom is the ſtarch, this is cut in 
pieces to get it out of the veſſel; which being laid in the ſun 
to dry, is afterwards laid up for uſe. . 

Starch is not only for family-uſes in ſtiffening linnen, & c. but 
alſo in ſeveral trades, as perfumers, dyers, &c. 

1 STAT UART is a branch of ſculpture employ'd in making 
ſtatues. : | 


Statuary was at the firſt but very rude. Dædalus is (aid to | 


be the inventor of ſtatues, wholiv'd not only before the deſtruc- 


tion of Trey, but even before the Argonauts; bur yet it is cer- | 


rain, there were ſtatuaries before him; only he is alſo faid to 


have been the firſt, wha endeavour'd to give them action and | 


motion, and make them appear as if they were alive. 
Before his time, ſtatues were made with their feet join d to- 

gether, they not aiming at expreſſing motion or action. He 

firſt ſet the feet of his ſtatues at liberty, and gave them the at- 

titudes of people walking and acting. 

The frft ſtatues erected to their gods are ſaid to have been 

made by the Phenicians. . 3 


* 


The Greeks exceeded the Romans in their ſtatues, both in work | 
manſhip and fancy. % ͤũ ] ͥù UN 
STATUES are defin'd to be a piece of ſculpture, repreſenting 


But 


2 human pgure, in full refieve. 


1 5 


eleme! 
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But ſtatne is yet more ſcientifically defin'd by M. Daviler, to 


he a repreſentation of ſome perſon, diſtinguiſh'd by his birth, 
merit, or great actions, in high relievo and inſulate ; plac'd as 
m ornament in ſome fine building, or expos d in a publick place 
ppreſerve the memory of him. 
Statues are form'd with the chiſſel, of ſeveral matters, as ſtone, 
marble, plaiſter, &c. I | 
| They are alſo caſt of ſeveral metals, as lead, braſs, ſilver an 
| gold. See the articles CASTING aud FOUNDERY. | 
' Statues are commonly diſtinguiſh'd into four kinds; 
1. Thoſe which are leſs than the life. 
2. Thoſe equal with the life. 
3- Thoſe that exceed the life; among which, thoſe among 
| the ancients, which did ſurpaſs the life once and an half, were 
of kings and emperors ; and thoſe double, the life, of heroes. 
4 Thoſe that exceeded the life, two or three times or more, 
and were call'd Coloſſus's, as that of Rhodes. > | 
— STATUES is a name given to thoſe of heroes from 
| Achilles. | 
Allegorical STATUES were ſuch as, under human figures or 
other ſymbols, repreſented ſomething of another kind; as age, 
cement, ſome part of the earth, temperament, &c. 
Currule STATUE, thoſe where the perſons are repreſented in 
chariots, drawn by either two or four horſes. : 
Divine STATUES, were ſuch as were conſecrated to the 
gods, as Apollo, Fupiter, Mars, Mercury, &c. demi-gods or he- 
r0es, as Hercules, &c. | | | N 
Equeſtrian STATUES were ſuch as repreſented ſome illu- 


.4 * ey 85 _- 1 wy 


g ſttious perſon on horſeback, as thoſe of King Charles I. at Cha- 
O WW rin-Croſs, and of King Charles Il. at Stocks-market. 

- W Greek STATUES, fo are call'd antique naked figures; the 
- Wrecks repreſenting their deities, wreſtlers, & c. in the Olympic 
0 mes, which laſt us'd to perform naked. 3 


Hyaraulick STATUES, ſuch as are plac'd as ornaments on 
fountains, grottoes, Gc. or that do the office of a Fe? Jean, 
pipe, c. by any of its parts, or by any attribute it holds. 

Pedeſtrian ST ATUES, are ſtatues ſtanding on foot, as that 
of King Charles II. on the Royal-Exchange. a nr 

Roman STATUES, ſuch as are repreſented cloath'd after the 
n Whmar manner, and were different. As, 5 EI 

Palladate ſtatuæ, thoſe of emperors with long gowns over 
> Wittir armour. Vn 
Loricatæ ſtatuæ, thoſe of ſoldiers with cuiraſſes. 
p acceſs ſtatue, thoſe of captains and cavaliers with coats 
N arms, 2 5 
t Togate ſtatue, thoſe of magiſtrates with long robes. 
| 0 Trabeatæ 


—— 2 repeater args — !ᷓ—ü— — 
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Trabeate ſtatuæ, thoſe of ſenators and augurss. 
Tunicate ſtatue, thoſe of perſons clothed with a plain tunic 
Stolatæ ſtatue, thoſe of women with long trains. 
nenen 
The firſt thing to be done towards caſting of a ſtatue, ot au 
| other piece of work in braſs, is to make a model in clay, pre. 
3 | par'd by the potters, who mix ſand amongſt it, to prevent the 
| model's cleaving or breaking in drying. Is 
| When the model is finith'd, a mould of plaiſter is put over 
it, while it is freſh, becauſe the parts are apt to ſhrink with 
drying. | „ Ny 3 
The workman begins at the bottom of the figure, which 5; 
made up of ſeveral pieces from the foot to the knee, according 
to the bigneſs of the model; for when the pieces are too bio 
| JJͤĩͥʃt3 Br 
| Upon the firſt piece another is plac'd, always proportionable 
to the figure, and ſo continued from one to another as high a; 
the ſhoulders, on which the head is put. | 
It is to be obſerv'd, that if it be a naked figure, whoſe Pieces, 
which form the mould, being pretty big, may be peebd off es- 
fily ; there is no need of covering them with a [chappe] ſhape: 
bur if the figure is with drapery, or accompanied with ornz- 
ments, which oblige the artificer to make abundance of littk 
pieces, to be the more eaſily peel'd off, he muſt then makegreat 
ſhapes; that is, he muſt clothe all thoſe little pieces with other 
Plaiſter in great bits, to incloſe the other; and oil the great, as 
well as the little joints, that they may not ſtick ro one another. 
Shapes are great pieces diſpos d in ſuch a manner, that each 
of chem incloſe ſeveral little ones, to which are fix d little rings 
of iron, to help peel them off the more eaſily; and to make 
them keep in the ſbapes, by means of little cords tyed to the 
rings, and put into the ſhapes, the great and little pieces are 
mark'd with cyphers, letters, and cuts, for the eaſier knowing 
them, and the better ſetting of them together. = 
When the mould of plaiſter is thus made, it muſt lie; and as 
ſoon as it is dry, and the ſculptor is about to uſe it, if he is cu- 
rious, he will not be contented with rubbing it with oil, but 
will hear all the parts of his model, and then fill them with wax; 
which he does, that the wax- work may be the more beautiful 
and more perfect: for when they are only rubb'd with oil, the 
waxen figure will commonly look mealy, becauſe the wax always 
ſinks in ſome part of the plaiſter ; or rather the plaiſter ſinks in 
part of the wax, which will {till cauſe a more viſible defect in 
the picture, and the caſt will never be ſo fine. 


The mould having been thus oiPd, or rather wax'd, when 
the workman is about to caſt a figure in braſs, he garhers al 
| | | RT - 
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Lie little pieces, that are in each great piece of the ſhape, which 
he preſently oils all over with a pencil, then with another pen- 
eil he takes his compound wax, made as follows 

| To fix pound of wax put half a pound of hog's greaſe, and 


of wax, either ſimple or compounded, the workman lays on to 


mould; after which, he takes the ſame compoſition, and makes 


_ -.;:-- : | 

| Theſe cakes he puts into the cavities of the moulds, and in- 
corporates them with his fingers, with the wax that was laid on 
ſyitd the pencil, in ſuch ſort that they fill them all equally. 

| He then takes an iron grate, which ſhould be three or four 
inches broader than the baſis of the figure that is to be made, 
&n which grate he raiſes once more bars of iron, turn'd accord- 
ing to the altitude of the figure; and pierc'd in ſeveral places to 
put rods through, of what length ſhall be thought neceſſary to 


theart, as it is call'd by the French) of the piece to be caſt. 
The aacients made all their ſouls (rhe firſt rough figures made 
by ſtone- cutters ſo call'd) of their figures of potters- earth, horfe- 


pure like to that of the model. = 
| When they had well furniſh'd this ſoul with pieces of iron a- 
long and athwart, according to its altitude, they flead it; that 


> P Oe off as much of its thickneſs as they deſign'd for 
the braſs, 1 | nd 
- | After they had let this ſoul dry, 3 


with pieces and bits of wax, which they took out of the mould, 
and diſpos'd of them as will be ſhewn hereafter. . 
This way of forming ſouls of figures, is practiſed by ſome 


i W'ounders, eſpecially for great braſs figures, becauſe the earth en- 
m_ TS the force and violence of the fire better than plaiſter, which 
wy commonly uſed in middling figures, and ſuch as are caſt in 
K's gold and ſilver. e N 
0 However ſculptors have ſeldom occaſion to make figures of 
wy exceſſive bigneſs, they uſe it alſo for thoſe in braſs, but 
in Nax brick-duſt well pounded and ſifted with it; and in work- 
ng after this manner, they proceed thus 55 

* They take the firſt lays of the mould filbd with wax, as has 
al been ſaid, Which they ſet from bottom to top on the grate; 
he about that, a bar of iron that is to ſupport the ſoul, tying them 


faſt 


one pound of Burgundy-piteh, according to the ſeaſon; for in 
ummer the wax may be work'd up alone, the other drugs being 
only to render it the more pliant and manageable: of this ſort 
About the thickneſs of a ſilver penny, on all the parts of the 


-akes of it of an equal thickneſs, according as he defires the 
et ſhould come, which is generally the fourth part of an 


Ibear up the ſol, (or nucleus, as Vitruvius calls it, or cœur, i. e. 


dung and chaff, well beaten together; of which they form'd a fi- 


3%... 
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faſt together with cords, for fear the pieces ſhould ſeparate fron 
each other, when the ſoul is to be made. 
In order to make which, as ſoon as the firſt lay of the mould 
is diſpoſed of, the reſt are raiſed one after another; the ſculptor 
pours fine plaiſter, mix'd with brick-duſt ſifted; for the 
ny helps the plaiſter to reſiſt the fire, and hinders i 
reading. | 7 
" When the firſt lay of the mould is fill'd, the ſecond is done; 
and fo the reſt one after another, till they are all raiſed; an} 
the ſoul is made of brick-duſt and plaiſter, as high as the figure 
is to be. FIG 
The parts are raiſed up thus, piece by piece, that the ſoul 
may be the better manag'd; and to bear it up, iron rods are 
from time to time put through the principal parts before. 
mentioned. | 21 
When all the parts of the mould are ſet together, and all the 
cavities fill'd, the ſhapes and all the parts of the mould are 
clear'd; beginning at the top, and ending at the bottom: and 
then the figure appears intire, covering the ſoul which is with 


in it. | | | 
The figure muſt be adjuſted, and made like the model after 
which it was form'd; and to make it the more perfect, the 
workman may add to, or diminiſh, as is convenient, in all the 
arts, to give the more grace and expreſſion to certain lines: 
For as to the attitudes and diſpoſitions of the members, he can- 

not alter any thing without 1 the work. 5 
When it is in its perfection, the caſts and vents are laid; theſe 
cafts are pipes of wax, made about an inch thick, for figures a 
big as the life, they being always to be proportioned to the big - 
nels ee 1 work, and even to the parts of the body, where they 
are plac d. | „ TE, „ 
he vents are alſo waxen pipes, but a little leſs; theſe pipes 
are made in moulds of plaiſter, of what ſize the artificer pleaſes, 

and then cut to about four or five inches in length. 

Thoſe that are to ſerve for the caſts are plac'd one above an- 
other at fix inches diſtance in a right line, the length of the f- 
gure, and ſometimes nearer, when there are draperies, and there 
is occaſion for a great deal of matter; when theſe pipes are ap- 
ply'd to and ſoldered with the wax on the figure, ſo that the end 
which is not ſoldered is erected: there is a great pipe of equal 
bigneſs, faſtened to the end of theſe little pipes from the top of 
the figure to the bottom. All theſe pipes great and ſmall ſerve 
for the caſting of the matter, and thus three or four are made 
about a figure according to its bigneſs and diſpoſition; but * 
the ſame time that theſe pipes are made, to ſerve for the caſts, 
the ſculptor mult apply over againſt and at the {ide that is w 
- the 


m STA 
ibe Game line, and at four inches diſtance, leſs pipes to ſerve 
for vents, which are to be ſolder'd to the figure, and a great 
| pipe which paſſes from top to bottom, like thoſe of the caſts. 
| And becauſe all the wax, as ſoon as it melts, runs out of the 
| mould, as will be ſhewn hereafter, he is very careful to ſupply 
al the extremities of the parts; ſtretching out from the body 
| of the figure with theſe pipes, as the arms, fingers, drapery and 
other things, from whence the wax muſt run. | 
All theſe pipes are hollow for their lightneſs only ; otherwiſe 
WW they might be fill d, but then they would be too heavy: a ſuf- 
| ficient quantity of them muſt be plac'd about the figure, and 
the workman muſt take all poſſible care to put them in thoſe 
| places which he would have moſt ſupply'd with metal, and 
which will be moſt eafily filPd up. Thoſe that are to ſerve for 
| the face, ſhould be much leſs than thoſe that are to ſerve for the 
| hands. 3 mo 
After having rang'd all theſe different pipes the whole depth 
| of the > ch the great elevated pipes deſign'd for the caſts, 
meet at the top two together, five or fix inches above the fi- 
| cure, at a bowl or cup of wax four inches deep, and as many 
diameter, to the bottom of which they are fix d. 
This cup ſerves to receive the metal, which communicates 
it ſelf at the ſame time to the two pipes. „ 
Thus if there are four elevated pipes for caſts, there are two 
ſorts of cups more or leſs, as the artificer pleaſes, to carry the 
metal to all parts of the figure. - : 
As to the parts which ſerve for vents, they run up to the 
height of the figure, higher than the others; for there is no need 
of their being join'd together, nor having their on . 
The waxen figure being thus prepar'd and furniſh'd with caſts 
end vers, the ſculptor takes a compoſition made of putty and 
cement of crucibles, well cleans'd and pounded; which he tem- 
pers in an earthen pot to the conſiſtence of a colour for paint- 
ing, and a pretty bright one: then with a pencil he carefully 
covers all the figure with it, as alſo the pipes, both thoſe for the 
caſts and thoſe for the vents. | | A,” 
f. This muſt be done ſeveral times, and the little cracks which 


N — happen in this compoſition, muſt from time to time be 
wr When all the wax is well cover, he puts another ſort of 
1 compoſition upon it with a pencil, that is thic ker and has more 
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of lubſtance, tho made of the ſame ingredients before mention d, 
by mingled with ſome mould and horſe-dung. 


After fix or ſeven of theſe /ays, another thicker than any of 

Fy the reſt is laid on with the pencil, made of mould and horſe- 
ung: that being dry, another is put on, and then another till 

Fo | e ſeyen 
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ſeven or eight: at laſt a thicker till is laid on with the hay, 
compoſed alſo of mould and horſe-dung; and this is follogg 
by another; but the workman muſt be {ure that every lay is 4 
before another is laid on, and take care not to leave any pat 
of the Taked and drapery,” but what ſhall be equally cover; 
f. ß vp é 
Alfter this he takes ſeveral flat iron bars of the height of the 
figure, which at bottom is faſten'd to hooks, that, ſhould be x 
the fide of the graze, on which the whole figure is plac'd; theſe 
bars muſt be ar fix inches diameter each from the other, and 
turn'd according to the attitude of the figure, in ſuch fort tha 
they may join to the mould, and coming from the top may 
meet in a kind ef iron circle or bands of iron, which catch in 
the hooks of each bar. VVV 
Then the figure is girded from {pace to ſpace, with other 
iron bands at the diſtance of ſeven or eight inches; theſe bars 
ought to be turn'd according to the diſpoſition of the figure, 
and join d with iron threads or wire to the bars that mount at 


When they are all join'd together, and in a condition to bear 


up the mould, the artificer takes ſome heavy mould mixt with 


horſe-dung and chaff, and covers all the mould and bars with 


it, inſomuch that it appears to be only a maſs of earth of about 
five inches thick: but it muſt be obſerv'd, that when a naked 
figure is to be caſt, which is only to be placed on its two legs; 
the right of the legs and thighs mult be better ſupply'd than that 
of the body, with earth; becauſe when the mould begins to be 


feeth'd, the lowermoſt part being ſooner heated than the mid 
dle of the body; before the foul, which is to the right of the 
belly and ſhoulders is ſeeth'd as it ought to be, the legs and 


thighs, which are not ſo big, will be burnt and conſum'd with 


the fire before the trunk is hot through. And this caution is ne- 
ceſſary in all the different pieces of work that can be made, 
if the workmen would perform it with judgment, and prevent 
ſuch ill accidents as may happen upon the like occaſions. 

When the mould is finiſh'd after the manner before directed 
the artificer orders a hole to be dug four ſquare, large enough 
to contain the figure; but it muſt have a wide ſpace of at leaſt 
a foot or foot and a half about it, and be deeper than the mould 


is high; for at the bottom it ſhould have a ſort of an oven, 
whoſe mouth muſt be on the outſide for the putting in of the 


fire, and above that a ſtrong iron grate, ſtrongly ſupported by 


the arch and walls of the oven; which ſhould be made of 
ſree-ſtone or brick, as well as the four ſides of the hole from 


bottom to top. | he 
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After the grate is plac'd: on the oven at the bottom of th 
ole, the mould is let down with engines, and the neceſſary 
yrovition made for it; pans are ſet under the pipes, that ſerve 
for cafts and vents to receive the wax that runs out of them; 
en the hole is cover'd by planks, and by lighting a moderate 
tre under the figure, that and all the place in which it is; is 
heated: with a moderate heat, till the wax melts and runs out 
of the mould, none remaining behind; for if there was, it would 
cuſe a deformity in the figure, when the metal ran into it. 
The mould muſt not be fo hot as to make the wax boil 
hich might hinder its running out intirely... © 7 
When tis thought all the wax is melted, which may be known 
by the quantity which cotnes out, (for it muſt be weigh'd be- 
Fore it is put in;) the pans are taken away, and the mouths of the 
holes at which the wax ran out are cover'd with earth; all the 
od ſpace between the mould and the walls are 61d with pieces 
of bricks, which are thrown down ſoftly and without ranging 
in order; and when that is done to the top, a good wood fire 
z made under the furnace. The flame being intermix'd with 
theſe pieces of brick, cannot aſcend with violence or damnify 
the mould; but communicates a heat only in paſſing through 
thoſe pieces of brick, which it heats, ſo that it grows red, as 
does alſo the mould. ; e N DEL 
After the fire has burnt about twenty-four hours, and it is 
perceived that the bricks and moulds are lighted from bottom 
to top, that fire is let out, and the moulds grow cold again; all 
he bricks being taken away that were about it. When the heat 
b quite gone, earth is thrown into the hole to fill up the va- 
cancy left by the bricks, and as the earth is thrown down, tis 
nd rod upon and 8 againſt the mould, which therefore ſnould 
ith Woot be hot; for if there remains any heat in it, twill imbibe 
ne- Wie moiſture, which will cauſe many inconveniences when the 
de, Nnetal comes to be caſt. 15 . 
ent For rhe melting of metal, a ſtove muſt be made by the ſide 
of the hole in which the mould is: the area of this ſtove ſhould 
ed, Ne two or three inches higher than the top of the hole, that it 
10h e be ſloping. E : | 


eat It ſhould be built in the form of a furnace with good tile- 
ud Fards and mould, bound with good iron hoops, and big enough 
en, er the intended work. 0 e I 
tie The ſtove being finiſh'd deep enough to contain the metal, 
| by o mouths are made above it, the one to throw the wood into, 
» of d the other to fan and give it air. 1 EY 

When the ſtove is very dry, a great wood-fire is made, 
no which the metal, with which the figure is to be caſt, is 


brown. f 
| There 


ook 
There ſhould be à third mouth at the ſide of the ty 
which muſt reach to the area of the ſtove; this mouth mul 

be well ſtopp d with earth, while the metal is melting; by; 
that it may be opened when the workman pleaſes, and Ut 
Canal of earth it has communication with a 5 of great bin 


made of mould, and placd above the figure; the midde iS Th. 
which baſin is to anſwer exactly to the cups to which the h woulc 
are fix d. e £ RESTS with | 
This baſin is eall'd by French workmen Eſcheno; it mul "' is 
be firm; and made of good pounded earth, very dry; (if times. 
which end it is put into a coal fire, well dry'd and afteryyy BY 
pounded. N 185 e 5 55 that 1 
And to ptevent the metal from running into the cups t thick 
ſoon as the oven is opened, there are men ſet to cover chu pu 
with a long irori bar, thick at che end, and turn'd there like hf of th 
cup: there are as many of theſe bars and theſe men, as there ver d 


cups; that is, one or two, according to the nature of the work and e 
| When the metal is melted, the workmen open the iron doo; Put t 
or rather unſtop the hole, which is at the right of the can! Hure 
this is done with a piece of iron at the end of a long pd T 


The metal running out, falls into the Eſcheno, where when iti fatue 
come, the cover is taken off the cups, the metal enters intothe As 
mould, and the figure is form'd in an inſtant. 1 8 ders 

When the matter has thus fill'd the mould, tis left three d vat ! 


four days; then the earth that was put about it is taken off, H valte 
which means the mould grows quite cold; and when the wo Fo 
man finds it has no more heat in it, he breaks it, and diſcoven 
the figure in metal, with the lays and eſvents or vents of the 
lame metal with itſelf. | ni 

"Tis faw'd on the place; to clean and get the figure out the] 

more eaſily: after that 'tis clean'd and ſcour'd with water, o 
with pieces of fir and other ſoft and ſpungy wood, rubbing the 
cavities of the drapery and other parts of the figure. 

If it be a little figure, it is waſh'd with dee dead and when 
that water has had its effect, it is waſh'd with common water; 
and after it has been very well cleanſed it is repair d, if it watt 
it; but great figures are never repair'd at all. 

The tools uſed in repairing are the burin, the round and fit 

"A _ 2 little chiſel, bodkin, and reffloirs, which are a fort d 
i files. | = ng | 
\M When the figure is well cleans' d and repair d, the ſculpts 


| colours it, if he pleaſes: there are ſome who do it with oil Fi 
| red-oker, others make it turn green with vinegar; but in time Pour 
| the braſs takes a varniſh that bears upon the black. but 
| Thoſe who gild them do it two ways, either with leaf gol hard 
li or temper'd and mix'd with quick- ſilwer; which is the firſt and V 
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moſt excellent way, and made uſe of in little figures: for this 
the workman takes one part of gold, and the other part of 
vick-ſilver, heats the figure, and puts on this compoſition, 
which whitens it; and re-heating it, the fire exhales the quick- 
ſilver, and the figure remains gilt. | 
The other way is uſed in great figures, and where perſons 
would not be at much expence; the figure is ſcrap'd all over 
with little files and other tools to make it freſh and clear, then 
it is heated, and /eaf-goid lay'd upon it, which is done four 
times. | | | 
BASS-RELIEFS are caſt after the ſame manner as ſſatues, 
that is, the mould is firſt fill'd with wax, after it is laid on as 
thick as is neceſſary; it is temper'd with plaiſter or earth, which 
is put on the wax, to keep it in one piece at its coming our 
of the mould, and to repair it the more eaſily ; then it is co- 
ver d as the mould of ſtatues, with ſeveral /ays of compoſition 
and earth; but the pipes for the cafts and eſvents or vents are 
put behind and on the edge of baſs-reliefs, and ſome on the 
ure. | 
The reſt is done after the ſame manner as is mention'd for 
_ - pi 
As to the metal which is uſed, that depends upon the foun- 
der's choice; only he muſt obſerve this, that for one pound of 
wax there muſt be ten pound of metal, without allowance for 
waſte, which may be conſiderable in large figures. 
For fine ſtatues the allay of the metal is half red-copper, and 
the other half ye//ow, The Egyptians, who are ſaid to be the 
mentors of this art, put two thirds of yellow copper and one 
third of red. 5 | „ 
Yellow copper is made of red copper and calamine, an hundred 
of calamine increaſes forty per cent. Calamine is a ſtone that 
gives a yellow colour, and is found in France and the territory 
of Liege. 4 : | 
Good red copper ought to be beaten and not melted, before 
it is uſed in ſtatues; neither ſhould it have any allay of /ead. 
Red copper is forg'd hot and cold: ye/low copper when 'tis cold 
only, it breaks if hot. 
There is a fort of metallick ſtone call'd /pe/ter, which comes 
from Eg ypz, and gives red copper a finer yellow than calamine; 
but being ſcarcer and dearer than the latter, is rarely made 
„ . „ 
ua For bell-metal, twenty pound of iu is put to one hundred 
mew Pound of copper; and for pieces of ordnance, ten pound only: 
but this compoſition is not proper for figures, becauſe tis too 
lard and crumbly. | 1 
Vo“. II. | B b Is 
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If the ſculptor would make little figures of braſs, he meh 
the wax, which he puts into the mould of plaiſter: the waxy 
figure is taken out of the mould in one piece and holly 
which cavity is filbd with plaiſter, and left to dry, that it my 
(ſerve for the ſoul; all the reſt is done as for great figures. 

_ Of CASTING figures, or making STATUES in STUCK 

Several ſtatues are made in ſtuck. Theſe figures are for the 
ornament of cielings, friezes and cornithes. 

As to the making figures, the firſt thing is to form the ſoy 
of plaiſter or lime mortar, and a cement of tile-duſt; putting 
bars of iron into thoſe parts of the figure that ſtand in ne 
of being borne up. 2 

When the foul is form'd, it is then cover'd with ſuck u 
Ne out the figure, for which the workman has his propet 
tools. 3 oo 

In the compoſition of ſ?uck, one pound muſt be marble dub, 
and two thirds lime. | 

There is a ſort of ſtuck made of plaiſter-ſtone manag'd x 
marble; inſtead of which ſometimes alabaſter is made uſe of, 

As for ornaments of baſs-zazlle, moulds are uſed, that the 
may be made more readily. _ 

The artificer takes a mortar compoſed of lime and ſand, or 
tile-duſt for the firſt aſſay; and before it is quite dry, the fuck 
is temper'd to a compoſition that is neither too hard nor too 
ſoft: when *tis laid on the place where the workman would 
make an ornament, he applies the mould, call'd by French 2. 
tiſts moulette, made of plaiſter, or a compoſition of wax, roſin 
and brick-duſt, more durable than plaiſter. . 


The mould muſt be firſt powder'd, with marble powder, which 
being put upon the ſtuck, the artificer ſtrikes it with a malle 
and the figure of the mould remains on the ſtuck; after thi 


the work is clean'd, that it may appear the more ſmooth. 


STEEL is a kind of iron refined and purified by fire with 
other ingredients, which renders it whiter, and its grain cloſe 


and finer. 


Steel of all other metals is that ſuſceptible of the greateſt de 
gree of hardneſs, when well temper'd; whence proceeds it 


great uſe in making tools and inſtruments of all kinds. 
The true method of making ſteel has been greatly conceall 
and the publick long abuſed by counterfeit methods. 


Agricola gives us the following method, and Kircher affirms 


ages for the manufacture of good ſteel, from the time of the 
mans to Our OWN. 


Heat a quantity of iron red - hot, cut it into ſmall pieces, mit 


it with a fort of ſtone that eaſily melts. This mixture put b 
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lite and little into a crucible, firſt 61d with charcoal-duſt and 
heared red-hot; when it is melted off, three or four, or more 
pieces of iron are to be put into the middle of it, and there boil'd 
or five or {1x hours with a ſtrong fire. e 
This melted matter muſt be often ſtirr'd by the workman, 
tat the pieces of iron may ſoak in the particles of the melted 
iron ; Which particles conſume, and, thin the groſſer ones of the 
Jon pieces, and are as it were a ferment to them, and make 
theta tender. e 5 
j Then one of the pieces is to be taken out of the fire, and 
oi under the great hammer to be drawn out into bars, and 
o MWvrougat; and hot as it is plung'd into cold water. Sy 
Having been thus tempered, it is again work'd upon the an- 
lz then breaking it, it is conſidered, whether in any part ir 
books like iron, or whether it be wholly condenſed and rurn'd 


to feed. 5 

| To ſoften STEEL for engraving upon. IG 
This is done with a lixivium of oak-aſhes and unflak'd lime, 
yy caſting the ſteel into it, and letting it remain for fourteen 
s. Or thus; take the gall of an ox, the urine of a man, 
ejuice and juice of nettles, of each alike; mix them, then 
wench the ſteel red-hot therein, four or five times together, and 
[will become very ſoft. 5 __ 1 | 
THOMAS STEVENSON was bred up under Aggas, and 
came a good painter, not only in landskip, but alſo in figures, 

nd architecture in diſtemper. He was eſpecially eminent for 


cene-painting, tho' his works are not ſo much in eſteem at this 


ich WY) as when he lived. | 
le N STOLTZIUS. He engrav'd in the Gothick taſte, and 
ü N us'd this mark. | | 


JOHN STONE was an extraordinary copier in the reigns of 
berker I. and II. He was bred under Croſs, and having the foun- 
anon of an exquiſite draughtſman, performed ſeveral admirable 
Mes, after many good copies in Eugland. He did a great num 
Kr of them, and they are reckoned amongſt the fineſt of any 
i copyer. He did alſo ſome imitations after ſuch maſters, 
ne more particularly fancied ; which performances of his are 
ll 2 repute, and received into the beſt collections amongſt 
6. He ſpent thirty- ſeven years abroad in the ſtudy of his art, 
here he Improved himſelf in ſeveral languages, being beſides a 
an of ſome learning. He died in London the 24th of Anguſt 
653, and lies buried in St. Martiz's. 

STONES are hard, ſolid, mineral bodies, neither fuſible nor 
uleable, form'd in the ſucceſſion of time in the bowels or body 


the earth. 
B b 2 A; 
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As to the origin or formation of STONE, M. Tournefort, q 
his return from his travels in the eaſt, in the year 1702, ph 
pos d to the Royal 3 at Paris a new theory. 

After having curiouſly ſurvey'd the famous labyrinth of Cre, 
and obſerv'd, that ſeveral Perſons, having before engraven, 9 
cut their names in the living rock, of which its walls were form 
theſe letters, inſtead of being hollow, as they muſt have bem 


ſufncie 


at firſt (having been cut with the Ju of knives or ſuch lik Firſt 
inſtruments) were prominent, and ſteod out from the ſurfic 4 
of the rock, like ſo many relievo's; he concludes, that ons pe A 
do grow, are organiz d, and that they draw their nutritious juic 0 
from the earth. That this juice is firſt filtrated and preparedi F 
their ſurface, which may be accounted as a kind of bark, an - U 
hence it muſt be convey'd to all the other parts. ng 
This relievo-appearance of theſe engraven letters can be n 2 8 
otherwiſe ac counted for, than by ſuppoſing the cavities of th „ wal 
letters fill'd up inſenſibly by a matter iſſuing out of the ſurf n . 
of the rock; and which iſſued even in greater abundance thn A 5 
was neceſſary for filling the cavities. of 8 
Thus is the wound made by the knife healed up, much ate” 1. 
the ſame manner as the fracture of a broken bone is conſol- . 
dated by a callus, form'd of the extravaſated nutritious juice, which pe 
riſes above the ſurface of the bone: and this reſemblance ſeem i e 
to be the more juſt, in that, he ſays, the matter of the letter . 
was found whitiſh, and the rock itſelf greyiſh. * 
Mr. Tourneſort ſupports this opinion by ſimilar calluss, p bgori 
parently form'd in other tones, which re- unite them, after ton it 
accident they have been broken. 5 . 67 
From theſe obſervations it will follow, that there are fon ig. 
which do grow in quarries, and of conſequence that are fed a, 
nouriſhed; that the ſame juice, which nouriſhes them, ſerve. the 
to rejoin their parts when broken, juſt as in the bones of ui et 
mals; and the branches of broken trees, when kept up by bu pere: 
dages ; and in effect that they do vegerate. 5 
PETER STOOP was a Dutch battle- painter, who came in, , - 
England from Portugal with the late Queen-Dowager ; his chi hy 
ſtudy was battles, huntings, and havens, which he performed i 
ſome time with good ſucceſs; but after the arrival of Fohn Wi A 


in England, who painted the fame way, his pictures were 00 which 
ſo much valued, by reaſon of the greater excellency of that mi 
ſer. This Sroop etched ſeveral prints of horſes, as alſo the Quell 
Dowager's publick entry. He died about fifty years ago. agen 


STRADA, means Veſbaſian Strada of Rome. 2 


To dye Silk a STRAW colour. ; 
Firſt alum and rinſe the tiik, and for every pound of it be n me 
one pound of broom- flowers for a quarter of an hour; then fo | 


STR 


i into a tub, which muſt be in ſize proportionable to the quan- 
try of the filk ; then put to it an equal quantity of water, and 
after you have ſtirr'd the ſilk in it, fill the kertle again with water, 
1nd boil it a quarter of an hour. The {ilk being wrung out of 
the firſt ſuds, put them into the ſecond ; and if you ſee occaſion, 
make a ſtronger yet, and ſtir the ſilks in it, *rill the colour is 
ſulfciently heightened; then rinſe it out, and hang it up to dry. 
To dye Stuff a Straw colour. 

Firſt dye the goods yellow, and throw half a pint of urine into 
the dye; put in the goods, and work them about, as long as 
jou think convenient. ns 

ROBERT STREATER was born in the year 1624, and 
bred up to painting and deſigning under du Moulin. Being a 
jerlon of great induſtry, as well as capacity, he arrived to a 
yery eminent degree in divers branches of his art, eſpecially in 
hiſtory, architecture, and perſpective, wherein he excelled all 
of his time in England, and ſhewed himſelf a great maſter by 
the truth of his 'out-lines, and the learning of fore-ſhortning of 
is figures, as may be ſeen by his works. He was alſo excellent 
in landskip, having a mighty freedom of pencilling with equal 
nyention, and was moreover remarkable for ſtill life, inſomuch 
that there are ſume of his fruir ſtill to be ſeen, which are of 
the higheſt Italian guſto, both for pencilling, judgment, and 
compoſition. To do him but juſtice, he was the greateſt and 
moſt univerſal painter that ever Eugland bred, which we owe 
in ſome meaſure to his reading, he being reputed a very good 
litorian, which no doubt contributed not a little to his perfec- 
tion in that way of painting. Upon the reſtoration of King 
Charles IT. he was made his Majeſty's Serjeant-painter. He 
| ded, after having been firſt cut for the ſtone by a ſurgeon, 
hom King Charles II ſent for from France, for that purpoſe, 
n the year 1680, at fifty- ſix years of age, after he had lived in 
great reputation and eſteem all his life. His principal works 
vere at the theatre at Oxford; ſome cielings at Whitehall, which 
ae now burnt ; the battles of the giants with the gods at Sir Ro- 
tert Clayton's ; the pictures of Moſes and Aaron in St. Michael's 
Church in Cornhill. e 

To put a STREET in perſpective. 
A bare fight of the figure may ſuffice to ſhew the method, 
wich. is exceeding caly. V 
All you have to do is to make a plan of ſimple ſquares the 
common way; and to take one, or two, or three of the ſquares 
ſor the breadth or length of each houſe, and in ſuch breadths, 
Oc. to ſer off the meaſures of the doors and windows, and to 
zet the diminutions by drawing lines from the ſeveral meaſures 
0 the point of diſtance; as here from BCD E and F. 
B b 3 . 
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the one acting with moderation, the boar runs headlong wit 


bind and twiſt; it was a ſad omen to the prieſts amongſt the 
woman all in black, a great deal of ivy growing about her hi- 


the mother of the ſame; the ivy denotes, that the opinionativeneb 
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The firſt angle of each houſe may ſerve for a line of elevation 
as the angle G in the firſt houſe. | | 

If you require any croſs ſtreets, one, two, or three {quarg 
are to be left vacant, and nothing upon them, as here at H and]. 

The figure underneath is to ſhew, that where houſes are 0 
be made to advance or fall back, you have only to put their 
elevations forwarder or backwarder on the plan of their ſquares, 

Thus L advances a ſquare further than K, and M farther than 
L, and fo of the reſt. | 

STRENGTH is repreſented [in Paizting, &c.] by a womn 
in armour, her ſtature upright, big-boned, plump breaſts, harh 
hair, ſparkling eyes, a ſpear in her hand, with an oak-branch, 
thield on her arm with a lion and a wild boar. 

All theſe denote ſtrength, the oak-branch and armour they 
ſtrength of body and mind; the ſpear denotes ſuperiority procure 
by ſtrength; the lion and boar the ſtrength of body and ming, 
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fury. 
| STRICTNESS is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by an ol 
woman, ſurrounded with many wreaths of ivy, holding in each 
hand branches of the ſame. | | | 
The power of conſtraint is attributed to the ivy, ſignifying to 


Romans, even to touch it, or name it, that they might not ſeem 
to be any way ſtrait-laced, either in thought or deed. 
STUBBORNNESS is repreſented [| in Painting, &c.] by 1 


bit, and a leaden cap on her head. 
The black denoted firmneſs and ignorance, from whence pro- 
eceds ſtubbornneſs ; the lead denotes ignorance and unwieldinek, 


of obſtinate men has the ſame effect upon them, as the ivy has 
which makes the wall to decay and tumble down, where it 
takes root. 5 N 
STOCK, Marble pulveriz d, mix d in a certain proportion 
with plaiſter; the whole well ſifted, and worked up with water, 
and uſed like common plaifter. See STATUES. 1 
STUDY is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a pale youth in 
a modeſt garb, ſitting down, his left hand on a book lying open, 
on which he is very intent; a pen in his right, a lamp and 
cock on each fide. 8 55 
Paleneſs denotes his pining away, his fitting his ſedentary life, hi 


being intent ſhews ſtudy to be a great application of mind, the 


pen his deſire to leave {ſomething behind him to make him be 


remembred by others; the lamp, that ſtudents ſpend more in 


oil than wine, the cock vigilance. 
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STUPIDITY is repreſented inPainting,&c.] by awoman,lay- 
ing her hand upon thehead of a goat, with an eringo-branch in her 
mouth, a Narciſſus flower in her left hand, crowned with the ſame. 

The goat denotes ſtupidity. Ariſtotle ſays, they that have eyes, 
rfembling the colour of wine, are blockheads, becauſe they re- 
ſemble the goat's eyes; the Narciſſus is derived from the Greek 
arche ſtupid ; and Narciſſus ſo in love with himſelf grew ſtupid, 
nd was drowned: the eringo is a ſtupifying plant. | 

SUBLIMATE is a chymical preparation, the baſis whereof 
is mercury Or quickſulver., 4 
There are two kinds of ſublimate, corroſive and ſweet. 
The corroſive ſublimate is prepar'd of mercury, either crude 
or reviv'd from ciunabar, together with ſpirit of itre and vi- 
priol, lixiviated to a whiteneſs, and ſea- ſalt decrepitated, the whole 
reduc'd into a white brilliant maſs by ſublimation. 

It is white, and full of ſhining cryſtalline veins. 
It cannot act, unleſs it find ſome humidity to act upon, and 
js then a violent poiſon. gs 0 
o prove the goodneſs of Sublimate. 3 
1. Caſt it on the coals, and if it is good, it will burn of a blue 
fame ; but if it make any other colour, it is naught, and has 
rſenick in it. 8 e | 
2. Or thus: Take the ſublimate, and drop thereon a few drops 
ff dleum tartari per deliquium ; if it turns the ſubſtance of a deep 
fellow, reddiſh, or orange tawney, it is good; but if not, or it 
be black, there is arſenick in it. 8 8 
SUCCOUR is repreſented in Painting, &c.] by a man in 
amour, with a drawn ſword in one hand, and an oaken branch 
iche cher e 

Armed, to help the weak and neceſſitous; the branch to help 
in time of ſcarcity and famine with the acorns, for anciently men 
had recourſe to that fruit in time of need, it being dedicated to 

iter, who ſuccours every one. 5 5 

EUSTACE LE SUEUR, born in the year 1617, a ſcholar 
if Vouet's, livd at Paris, excelbd in hiſtory, died in the year 
1696, aged 80 years. | „ 5 

SUFFERING is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a woman 
at looks to be pretty old, ſeeming to ſupport a huge ſtone 
"th this motto, Rebus me ſervo ſecundis. 5 > 
To ſuffer is, as it were to bear ſome weight, not taking no- 
ce of its weight, aiming at ſome good, and ſo men ought to 
ear fatigues for the love of virtue; the motto denotes the end 
t ſuffering, which is reſt and quietneſs, becauſe the hope of 
robable benefits make us endure all fatigues willingly _ 8 

SULPHUR is a fat, unctuous, mineral ſubſtance, fuſible and 
lam mable by fire, and not diſſoluble or capable of being mingled 
"th water. whe 0 
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It has the ſameeffe on gold, which may be reſtor'd to its co: 
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_ ciples, mercury as the baſis or metallic matter, and ſulphur 18 
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Rs SUL 
Sulphurs are diſtinguiſh'd into ſolid and fluid. To? 
The ſolid ſulphurs are common ſulphur, or ſulphur properly ſ 


The liquid ſulphurs are aſphaltum, piſaſphaltum, bitumen, be. WW c010! 
troleum, naptha, and oleum terre, &c. j 
' Sulphur, properly ſo calld, or brimſtone, is of three kinds, Ta 
viz. vivum, mineral, and common ſulphur. | great 
Sulphur vioum is thus call'd, as being ſuch as it is taken on Ws wi 


of the mine; it is a kind of greyiſh argillous clay, which easy ſwel 


takes fire; and in burning emits a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, aud {MW pour 
by reaſon of its colour, it is ſometimes calld grey ſulphur. et th 

It is chiefly brought from Sicily, and is not much us d, exceyt Wight! 
in ſome Galenical compoſitions; and to ſulphur wine, to,make {Wrema! 
it keep in carriage. 0 e | 

The beſt is ſoft, ſmooth, friable, and ſhining, of a mouſe. Wdikill 
colour, and not too full of ſmell. the fu 

Mineral ſulphur, call'd alſo yellow ſulphur, is a kind of hard, s the 
earthy bitumen, of a ſhining yellow colour, a ſtrong ſtinking Non yo 
ſmell, eaſily raking fire, and diſſolving. ED ( 

Tis found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of Yu Wpens : 
cano's, or burning mountains; as Ætna, Veſuvius, &c. and it iis Wind c 
likewiſe found in its particular mines; and we have very good ſcubit 
from ſeveral Jeu of Italy and Switzerland, tho' the beſt istha Nu 
of Quitto and Nicaragua in America. C 

*Tis from this ſulphur, that the common ſulphur us d in gun- WM Thi 
powder, and on divers other occaſions is drawn, by means of the bo 
fire and whale- oil; which diſſolving it, 'tis pour'd into moulds N fumac 


and thus form'd into thoſe cylinders we find it in. cover! 


This common ſulphur is either better or worſe, according to 
the refinery it comes from. Thar of Holland has for a long 
time had the vogue; that of Venice is reckon'd the ſecond; and 
| Beſides the uſe of ſulphur in phyſick or chymiſtry, and the 
compoſition of gun-powder; it is us'd for whitening filks and 


woollen ſtuffs, for which purpoſe the vapour is contriv'd to be HI? 


receiv'd by them. 


Its vapour alſo whitens red roſes; and even young rooks, taken 


out of the neſt, and expos'd thereto, become perfectly white, 
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lour, by boiling it in water with tartar. | 
Metals are ſuppos'd to conſiſt of two eſſential parts or prin: 


the binder or cement, which fixes the fluid mercury into a co- Thi: 
herent malleable maſs. © „ rt md let 
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SUL 
Ty make SULPHUR SATURNT, 10 be uſed in paſtes for all 


artificial gems. 


colour of all precious ſtones. | 
The way to make his ſulphur for it, is this; 
Take ceruſs, or white lead, ground very ſmall, put it into a 
great glaſs body, and pour thereon as much diſtilled vinegar 
15 will riſe a palm above ir; and as the vinegar will riſe and 
ſwell very much at firſt pouring on, you muſt take care to 
pour it on gently, till all the fury and noiſe be gone: Then 


eighth part of it away ; then let it cool, and decant off the 
remainder of the vinegar, which will be well coloured, and full 
of falt, which keep in another glaſs veſſel. Then pour freſh 
diſtilled vinegar on the remainder of the ceruſs ; ſet it again on 
the furnace to evaporate as before, and decant off that vinegar 


on your matter, and evaporating it, and decanting it off till it 
have no further colour, nor ſweetneſs; which commonly hap- 
pens about the ſixth time. Take all your coloured vinegars, 
and carefully filtre them off; then take one or more glaſs cu- 


yhite. 
Then take a glaſs matraſs, lute it well down to the middle of 
the body, and put your falt of lead in it, and put it on a ſand- 
furnace over a gentle fire for the ſpace of twenty-four hours, 
covering it with ſand up to the neck. Then take out your ſalt, 
to Which ought to be as red as cinnabar, and grind it fine on a marble : 
no fit be yellow, you muſt pur it on the fire again for twenty- 
and 0 hours longer, and take care it don't melt, for then all is 
boiled. ; 2. „ | 5 
tte When your ſalt of lead is perfect, as we have ſhewn, you 
and nuſt put it again into a glaſs cucurbit, and pour diſtill'd vinegar 


de on it as before, and decant it off, when it is enough coloured; 


and put freſh vinegar on the remaining ſalt, and continue till 


ken al the ſalt be diſſolved, and the feces and dregs all ſeparated. 


ite, After that, put all theſe coloured vinegars into glaſs veſſels, and 


eat glaſs body to evaporate as before, and you'll find at the 

bottom a very white ſalt of lead ſweet as ſugar. 5 
This ſalt, being well- dried, diſſolve it afreſn in common water, 
nd let it ſtand fix days, that all the feces may precipitate to the 
Wottom. Then filtre that water, and evaporate it in a glaſs cu- 
Iarbit over a gentle fire, as we have ſaid, and you'll oy at 
7 | ottom 


Iſaac Hollandus has very well ſhewn us the way to imitate the 


ſet this body on a hot furnace in ſand, there to evaporate the 


as the former. Reiterate this proceſs of putting freſh vinegar 


curbits, and evaporate all the vinegars over a gentle fire, and 
youll find remaining at bottom a ſalt of Saturn of lead very 


et them ſtand fix days to ſettle, then filtre them carefully, and 
kparate all the feces. Then put all theſe filtred vinegars into a 


. 


SUN 

bottom a ſalt more white than ſnow, and as ſweet as ſupar 
Reiterate this method of diſſolving in fair water, filtering and 
evaporating till three times; then take your ſaccharum Saturn, 
and put it in a glaſs body over a ſand- furnace over a temperge 
heat, where leave it for ſeveral days without augmenting the fire, 
then it will become redder than cinnabar, and give a calx finet 
than wheaten flower. | 

It is this calx thus purified from all 1 Which j; 

calbd ſulphur of Saturn. Now in making paſte for emerald, 
ſapphire, granat, topaz, chryſolite, blue, and other colours, you 
muſt employ it inſtead of minium in the ſame doſes as we haye 
ſhewn elſewhere : obſerving all we have noted in the ſubject of 
baking, and proceeding ; then you'll have ſtones of different co. 
lours, far fairer than the natural ones, and which can ſcarcely 
be diſtinguiſhed from them. | . 

The paſte, made with this ſulphur, will not have that greiſe 
and yellowneſs, which others have; and will not be ſo apt i 
ſpot by the breath: upon this account, the curious will hays 
no cauſe to repent the trouble of making this ſulphur, tho the 

work be very laborious. 


SUMACH, a drug us'd in dying green, as allo in the preps 


ration of black Morocco and other leather. 


It conſiſts of the leaves and young branches of a ſhrub, not 
unlike the little ſervice-tree; the leaves are longiſh, pointed, and 
hairy: the flowers grow in cluſters, and are red like our roſe, 
Its fruit is a kind of grape, of a very aſtringent quality; and is 


ſeed almoſt oval, and inclos'd within a capſula of the like figure. 


SUMMER SOLSTICE is repreſented in Painting, &.] by 
a young man naked, wings on his feet, ſeems to retire back- 
ward; ears of corn on his head, with a circle, on which are 
nine ſtars, in the midſt of which is Cancer, a globe in one hand 
the fourth part of which is darkened, and the reſt illuminated; 


a crab-fiſh in the other, four wings party- coloured on his feet. 


Twenty-five years denote the fourth part of man's life, as the 
ſun going from Aries ro Cancer has finiſhed the fourth part of 
his courſe; naked, ſhews exceſſive heat; backward, to ſhev 
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the ſun retires when at the equinoctial; the ſtars on his head, 
| becauſe then the ſun ſtands perpendicular over us, and make 
the ſolſtice ; the wings ſhew the continual circular motion; the 
colours denote the difference of night and day at that time. 
The SUN-FLOWER ro paint: cover it with maſticote and 
gambooge, and finiſh with gall-ſtone and biſtre. | 
Lay the green on with verditer and maſticote, and ſhade It 
with bladder green. 3 2 
SUPERSTITION is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by u 


old woman with a nightingale on her head, an owl and a cron 
| | Dn ol 


SYM 


on each ide below; in her left hand a lighted candle, in the 
right an orb, with the planets on which ſhe gazes very timorous. 
Old, becauſe ſuch perſons are moſt ſuperſtitious ; the nigh- 
tingale is taken for a bad omen, which by her ſinging in the 
night threatens bad luck, as does the owl ; the candle denotes 
the ardent zeal ſuperſtitious perſons think they have, they fear, 
hut do not love God; the ſtars, the vain fear of things above, 
and conſtellations, and doing things at one time, rather than at 
another, from whence aſtrology had its riſe, and from whence 
pperſtition flows. | Eg 
SUSTENANCE is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a lady 
in a robe of cloth of gold; in her right hand a gleaning of corn; 
in her left a bunch of grapes, with milk ſpirting out of her tur- 
vid breaſts. Theſe allude to the bounty of nature, that when 
e are infants, we are nouriſhed with milk; when grown to 
maturity, with bread and wine. - 
| SWIFT'NESS is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a young 
roman in a looſe green habit, in a running poſture, an arrow 
jn one hand, wings on her ſhoulders, and on her heels, like 
thoſe with which Mercury (the ſwift meſſenger of the gods) is 
painted ; all theſe ſhew great ſwiftneſs. 5 


zrp, and brought up under his father. He was a cloſe imitator 
or nature in all his landskips; and in his younger days went upon 
he Rhine, and other adjacent places, where he drew ſeveral 
leafant views in water- colours. . 5 8 
The Duke of Buckingham, in his way home from France, paſ- 
ng through the Netherlands, ſtaid ſome time at Antwerp, where 
geeting with ſeveral of this maſter's works in landskip, he was 


are o well pleaſed with them, that he invited him over to England, 
nc, nd made him his painter, and he did a great number of thoſe 
ed; ¶ictures for him at Cliveden-Houſe. 
t. He alſo performed ſeveral pieces for the nobility and gentry 
the Wi Exgland, amongſt whom he was for ſome time in vogue. 

t of He alſo drew ſeveral ſorts of cattle with good ſucceſs, which 


e commonly placed in his landskips. 
He died about thirty years ago in London, and lies buried in 
„ 7ames's Church, being 73 years old. _ 


perfect age, naked, of ſingular beauty, and all her members 
e uniform, and correſpond with her beauty ; a piece of cloth 


rehiteCture by her, in one hand is a plumb-line, and com- 

kſſesin the other, going to meaſure the ſtature of Venus. 

Het age ſhes her arrived at her juſt proportion; naked, to 
| | hew 


JOHN SYBRECHT was a landskip-painter, born at Ant- 


SYMMETRY is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a woman 
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Nees acroſs her, all ſpangled with ſtars; a curious piece of 
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and legible. 


SYM 


ſhew that all the parts ought to correſpond in true proportion; 
the inſtruments are to meaſure the uniformity. : 
SY MPATHETICK Inks are ſuch as can be made to appen 
and diſappear very ſuddenly, by the application of ſomething 
that ſeems to work by ſympathy. | 
Take unſlak d lime two or three parts, and one of yellow gr. 
piment ; reducethem to powder, and mix them, adding to then 
fifteen or ſixteen times as much water, as you have orpiment; 


put them into a glaſs bottle or vial, and ſtop them with a cork | 


and bladder, and ſet it in warm embers, ſhaking the vial noy 
and then for five hours, and then warily decant the clear par, 
or rather filtrate it. 

In the mean time, burn a piece of cork thoroughly ; and 


when it is well inflamed, quench it in common water, or rather 


in brandy. It being thus reduc'd to a friable coal, grind it in 


fair water, in which gum has been diſſolv'd, and it will make 


a liquor as black as common ink. | 
While this is preparing, diſſolve a quantity of red lead in three 
times as much diſtill'd or ſtrong vinegar over warm embers, or 


of ſaccharum Saturni in three times the quantity of water for 


three or four hours, or *till the liquor has a ſweet taſte. This 
liquor will be as clear as common water. | 
Having prepar'd the inłs as before directed, write what you 


would write on paper with this lait liquor, dry it, and nothing 
will appear. 185 | 


Over the place write what you pleaſe with the ſecond liquor, 


and it will appear as common in. When it is dry, dip a piece 


ef rag or ſpunge in the firſt liquor, rub it over the written place, 


and the black writing will vaniſh; and that wrote with the in- 


viſible ink will appear black and legible. 

Again, take a book four or five inches thick, and on thefirlt 
Teaf write any thing with the laſt liquor; turn to the other end 
of the book, and rub therewith a rag dipt in the firſt liquor, 
on that part, as near as you can gueſs, oppoſite to the writing; 


and leave alſo the rag there, clapping a paper over it. Then ſhut 


ting the book nimbly, ſtrike four or five {mart ſtrokes thereon 
with your hand, and turning the other {ide uppermoſt, clap i 


into a preſs, or lay it under a good weight for a quarter of at 


hour, or half that time; then will the writing, done with te 
inviſible ink, be found legible. „ 
2. Diſſolve white or green vitriol in water, and writing wit 
the ſolution, nothing will appear. 
Boil galls in water, and dip a linnen rag in the decoction, and 
with it rub the place written before, and it will appear back 


Rub 


Rub 


black, 


1 AF. 


Rub it over again with ſpirit of vitriol, or its oil, and the 
writing will diſappear again: rub it over again with oil of tar- 


tar per deliquium, and the letters will appear again, but of a 
jelow colour. 2 


T. 
ABBYING, is the paſſing a ſilk or ſtuff under a calender, 
the rolls of which are made of iron or copper, variouſly 


| engraven, which bearing unequally on the ſtuff, render the ſur- 


face thereof unequal, ſo as to reflect the rays of light indiffe- 
rently, making the repreſentation of waves thereon, as on a 
tabby. | | 

[ris perform'd without the addition of any water or dye; and 
furniſhes the modern philoſophers with a ſtrong proof, that co- 
lours are nothing bur appearances. 7 8 

TACAMACHA, a ſort of reſinous gum, which diſtils 

TACAMAHACA, 5 from the trunk of a very large tree 
[19g in New Spain, but moſt plentifully in the j{land of Ma- 
dagaſcar. | Es | 

There are of it three different ſorts; the ſublime call'd Taca- 
nacha in the pod, Tacamacha in the maſs, and Tacamache in 
tears. 5 by 

The firſt is the natural reſin, as it falls of itſelf, without mak- 
ing any inciſion in the tree. To be good, it ſhould be dry, red- 
diſh, tranſparent, of a bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, ieſem- 
bling that of lavender. It is gathered by the iſlanders in little 
zourds, cut in two, and covered with a palm leaf. 95 

The Tacamacha in tears and in the maſs, are thoſe which flow- 
rom the tree out of inciſions: it ought to be choſen dry and 
clear, and the ſmell much the ſame with the firſt ſort. 

This gum is us'd in ſome varniſhes. ts 

COLOURS for TAFFETY, CLOTH, and LEATHER. 
_ Taffeties are painted much after the ſame manner as ſattins 
we; therefore take ſuch as are fit for the purpoie, and lay them 
one by another, and ſhadow them with others. 5 

Cloth is done after the ſame manner as ſattin, except that 
there muſt not be given to cloth ſo ſudden a ſhining gloſs. 

Cloth of gold is imitated with brows oker and liquid gold; 
mater and heighten upon the ſame with {mall gold ſtrokes. 

For buff, temper up yellow oker with white lead; and where 
t ſhould be dark, by degrees mix a little umber with it, and 
afterwards ſize it over with umber and ſea-coal black. : 

For black leather, uſe lamp-black, and ſhadow. it with wh re 


lead. | | 


For white leather uſe white lead, and ſhadow. it with ivory- 
For 
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Venice, and the red of Muſcovy. 


comes to us otherwiſe than in leaves, which are hard, ſmooth, 


employment, concerning which there are ſeveral terms. 


ſcutching- knife. 


TAN 

For yellow leather uſe maſticote and yellow oker, and ſhadgy 
it with «mber, | | 

TALC i a ſhining, flaky, or ſcaly, fiſſile ſtone, which mz 

TALK be eafily.ſeparated into tranſparent leaves or ſcale, 

It was formerly found in mines in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Arabia 
and Africa; but at preſent it is chiefly dug out of the Alps and 
Appennines, ſeveral mountains in Germany, and alſo in Erglaw 
particularly in Northamptonſhire. Sy, 
It is uſually diſtinguiſh'd into two kinds; the uhite talc of 


That from Venice is accounted the beſt: it is brought to u 
in large, green, ſhining ſtones ; but when it is wrought, become 
white and exceeding tranſparent. | 

It is us d to be put before paintings in miniature, and cr 
ons, to preſerve them, it being parted into thin lamina or ſlices, 

The talc brought from Muſcovy is found in quarries either 
there or in Perſia, is reddiſh when in the ſtone, tho' it ſeldom 


poliſh'd, and exceeding tranſparent, and is us'd as the other ty 
put before paintings, and alſo for making lanthorns. 
TAN, the bark of a young oak beaten ſmall, and us'd by cu: 
riers for the tanning or dreſſing of leather. 
TANNER, one who dreſſes hides, exc. by tanning, ſo wt 
make leather of them : he uſes much bark in the way of hi 


1. Scutching the bark, which is the cleanſing it from moſs 
and the rough cruſty outward rind, with an inſtrument call; 


2. Hewing the bark, that is, chopping it into ſmall pieces. 
3. Grinding it, by putting it under the mill to grind it ſmall, 
4. Drying the bark, which is drying it, that it may grind. 

5. Setting down. 6. Stretching. 7. Laying down. 
TANNERS MILL, an engine made uſe of by tanners for 
the grinding and cruſhing their bark; being a large, round, 
wooden trough, with a pretty big ſtone ſer on edge, or turning 
part, with ſharp ſtrong knives, leaded into the ſtone ; whic 
{tone being turned in the trough, cauſes the irons to cut the 

bark very ſmall. | 
TANNING ENGINE. A convenient inſtrument for thi 
purpoſe may be made, of a long, ſquare, wooden block, and 
ſome pieces of iron to be faſten'd on, and us'd about it, vis. 
an anvil, an hammer, an iron holding the wood to be bruiſed 
and cut, and a knife to cut the fame. : | 
Now oak or elm is accounted beſt for the block; the dr 
menſions whereof may be as follows: the length of the bl 
| oy * 15 
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TAN 


yout four foot, the breadth fifteen or ſixteen inches, and the 
jepth eight or ten inches: there are to be alſo iron pieces, and 
\ {quare hollow, to receive a plate of iron, ſerving for an an- 
i, for beating and bruiling the fanning ſtuff upon; which 
u may be about four inches deep, nine inches broad, and 
welve inches long. Then there is the iron for claſping and hold- 
jog the materials to be bruiſed and cut; which iron muſt lie 
os the engine, about the middle of the ſaid piece of timber, 
nd may be about three inches broad: it is to have two hooks 
one end, which are turn'd upwards, and muſt be hook'd into 


he fide of the engine, in ſuch manner that this claſping piece 
xy have liberty to be raiſed a little for putting the ranning 
ſtuff under it. | | | e | 
At the other ſide, there is to be a ſingle hook, likewiſe turn'd 
wowards to hang a weight upon, while the ſtuff is bruiſing 


ke up this piece by, and all on the other fide of the block 


re of a convenient height to work upon it. 

The next thing to be provided is a hammer, for beating and 
ruiling the ſtuff, which may be of the weight of ſix pounds, 
nd have the head about three inches ſquare to work with both 


ce of one end of theſe hammers will be beſt to be ſmooth; 
ut that of the other end, the better to enter into the ſtuff, 


oth ends; and their handles may be about a foot long. 
gut or nine inches broad, and near as much in length, made 


iſten'd to the block at the two oppoſite ſides, that are to be 
dlow'd with two grooves, and this faſtening is to be perform'd 
two pieces of iron, to be fitted into the ſaid grooves, to hold 
d guide the knife in working. One piece is to be faſten'd to 
e end of the knife by a pin paſling through three holes, and 
his end is to be ſcrew'd into the groove by a pair of ſcrew- 
ins; then another piece being fork d, is to receive the other 


tüte of the knife, the ſolid ſquare parr of which, is to be fix'd 

ana the groove that is underneath, by two iron plates, under 
boy hich, it muſt run in the ſaid groove, ſo as that it may be{lipp'd 
u 


ut from under it, and laid by when the engine is not uſed; 
t which time alſo the piece of the other end may be unſcrew'd 


Id laid up. 
* The 


he loops of the two hinges, that are let in and faſten'd to 


yon the anvil, or cutting by the knife. The bottom ſerves to 


re the places for the four feet to ſer this engine upon, which 


unds; but to work with one hand, or for a youth to uſe, let it 
e about three pounds weight and two inches ſquare. The ſur- 
ough or with an edge or point: they muſt be well ſteebd at 
There muſt be alſo a &zife to cut the ſtuff, which muſt be ü 


Ike a tobacco knife with a handle to work; this knife ſhould be 
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ting-hole, and ſloped off at that end, for the ſtuff to fall d 


time, will tan all ſorts of leather, as well at leaſt as bark alone 
this material therefore being got in its proper ſeaſon, it mu 


When it is to be uſed, the greater wood may be ſhaved mil 
or cleft fit for the engine, and the ſmaller bruiſed, and cy 


very well upon a kiln, and then ground, as tanners uſually d 


Such wood as is to be made uſe of preſently after it is go 
will require the better and more drying upon the kiln, othe 


ſcarcity. 


and that with far leſs charge; and by this means the felling ff 
timber, when the ſap is up, may be prevented; which when 
is done, cauſes the outfides of the trees to rot and grow worm 
eaten; whereas, if the trees had been fell'd in winter, when t 
ſap was down, they would have been all heart, (as it is call 


' TANNING is the preparing of hides or skins of animal! 
a pit with ran and water, after the hair has been firſt taken d 
by putting the skins into lime- water. 

The method of tanning the hides of oxen, cows, horſes, &c. 


off the carcaſs they are ſalted with ſea-ſalt and alum, or Wi 
a kind of ſalt-petre call'd natron. 


omitted, as being of no uſe; but to prevent the hide iro 


TAN 

The two long ſquares upon one end of the block are ty 
iron plates to be faſten d, where the &nife moving in a fit a 
vity is to cut the bruiſed ſtuff between them; and of the 
plates, that which lies next the end is to be laid a little loys 
the block being there pared accordingly, that fo the ſtuff ny 
fall off from the end of the engine quicker, as the left hn 
furniſhes the knife with the materials to be bruiſed, while th 
right hand is cutting them: let the hollow place where the kn 


Cuts, be as near as may be ſo big only, that rhe knife may e 
{ily fall and riſe; and let the block be hollow'd under the cu 


as the knife cuts ir. 

TANNING of Leather. As for the beſt and cheapeſt wy 
of managing this affair, it ought to be that every part of th 
oak-tree, of what age or growth ſoever, and all oaken copyic 
wood of any age or fize, being cut and procur'd in barkin 


be very well dry'd in the ſun, and more than bark; then houſe 
dry, and kept dry for uſe. 


very 
ſtrong! 

At 
voode 


ſmall by the engine; which being done, it muſt be dry d ; 


their bark. 


wiſe it will blacken and ſpoil all the leather. 
Where oak is ſcarce, thorns may indifferently ſupply th 


Now all theſe ingredients will tan better than bark alone 


and not ſubject to worms. 


If the skins are intended to be kept, after they have been ie 


hut if they are not deſign'd for keeping, the ſalting 


C00 


TAN 


cerruptirig, before it can conveniently be carried to the rau 


bouſe.. | 

Whether the hides have been falted or not, the firſt thing 
the tanner does, is to take off the horns, ears, and tail; which 
being done, he throws them into running water for about thirty 
ours to cleanſe them from the blood, and other impurities 
at adhere to the inſide. Oe 

After this, they are laid over night in a lime- pit that has been 
ed; out of which, they are taken and left to drain three or 
ur days on the edge of a pit. 
This firſt and {lighteſt preparation being over, it is returned 
o a ſtrong /zme-pit for two days, arid then taken out four 
more; and thus for ſix weeks alternately, taken out and put in 
ice a week. > | : 
At the end of ſix weeks they are put into a freſh pit, whete 
ey continue eight days, and are taken out for ſo many; and 
his is done alternately for twelve or eighteen months, accord- 
ng to the ſtrength of the leather or the weather: for in 
reat heats they put in freſh lime twice a week; and in froſt 
ef ſometimes don't meddle with them for three months. 
rery freſh lime-pit they throw them into, is ſtronger and 
lronger. : 8 
* five, or fix weeks end, the hair is ſcrap'd off on 4 
joodent jeg or horſe, with a kind of knife for that purpoſe; 
nd after a year or eighteen months, the hair being perfectly 
ot off, they are waſh'd in a river, and the fleſh is par'd off 


rikly with a ſort of whetſtone, to take off any remains of 
lein or filth on the hair ſide. 155 

This being done, they put the skin into the ran, and cover 
lover with ran, as cis ſtretch'd in the pit, and water let ii upon 
if the skin be ſtrong, five coverings of tan will be requiſite; 

ut three or four may ſuffice for weaker. 

When the skin has not been kept long enough in lime or the 
gar · pit, upon cleaving it in the middle, a whitiſh ſtreak is ſeen, 
alld the horn or crudity of the skin; and this js the reaſon 


n water. 
When the hides are ſufficiently rann'd, they are taken out of 
be pit to be dry'd, by hanging in the air: then they clean the 
n off of them, and put them into a piace neither too dry 
or too moiſt; ſtretching them well over one another with 2 
deight at top, to keep them tight and ſtreight; and then they 
ve fit for ſale, under the denomination of bend leather. 
This is the method of tanning the hides of oxen or bullocks: 
Wales cows, or horfes; and calyes ate tann d much after 

9 L. II. | y 


ou the leg with a kind of cutting- knife, and the hides are rubb'd 


y the ſoles of boots, ſhoes, &c. ſtretch ſo eaſily and take 
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the ſame manner as oxen; excepting that the former are oi 
kept four months in the /ime-pit, and that they muſt hays; 
preparation before they are put into the fan- pit as follows: 

The skins being put into a wooden vat or tub, cold water; 
pour'd to them; in which they are kept ſtirring while ſome . 
ther water is warming in a kettle, which water, when it i; 
little more than luke-warm, is pour'd gently into the vat, an 
a basket of za, is thrown upon it; during which time, th 
skins are ſtill kept turning, that the water and tan may ng 
burn them. — 
After an hour they are taken out, and caſt for a day ia col 
water; then return'd into the former vat, and the ſame war 
they were in before; in which, they are let lie for eight das 
which being expir'd, they are put in the tan- pit, and threec 
verings of tan given them; the firſt of which laſts five weeks, th 
ſecond fix, and the third two months. 

The reſt of the proceſs, is in all reſpects the ſame as thi 
above deliver'd. | TP 5 

TAPESTRY is a curious kind of manufacture, ſerving t 
adorn a chamber or other apartment by hanging or coverin 
the walls thereof: 
It is a kind of woven hangings; of wool and filk frequenty 
raiſed and inriched with gold and ſilver, repreſenting figures d 
men, animals, landskips, hiſtories, G. 
The invention of Zapeſtry ſeems to have come to us fron 
the Levant, and this ſeems the more probable, in that th 
workmen concern'd in it were call'd, at leaſt in France, Sarr 
ſins or Sarraſinois. 5 
It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſßh and Flemiſh, who were tif 


firſt that excelled in making rtapeſtry might bring the art vic 
them from ſome of the croiſades or expeditions again{ tt 


Sarræſins. 

Be this as it will, it is certain, thoſe two nations, eſpeciall 
the Exgliſb, were the firſt who ſet on foot this noble and ric 
manufacture in Europe, now one of the fineſt ornaments 
palaces, baſilicks, churches, c. | 

And therefore if they may not be allow'd to be the inve 
tors, they have at leaſt the glory of being the reſtorers of tl 
ſo curious and admirable art, as gives a kind of life to woll 

and filks in no reſpect inferior to the paintings of the bel 
Maſters. 8 : 

t was late before the French apply'd themſelves to tape! 
The firſt eſtabliſhment of that kind was under Henry IV. int 
year 1607, in the Fauxbourg of St. Michael: but this fell with! 
death of that Prince. This manufacture was reviv'd wy 
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ime of Louis XIV. by the care and addreſs of the great Mon- 
ſeur Colbert, to whom the eſtabliſhment of the Gobelins is owing 
4 royal rapeſtry manufacture, which has produc'd works in this 
kind, ſcarce inferior to the fineſt Engliſb or Flemiſh tapeſtry; ei- 
ther as to the deſigns, the colours, or the firmneſs. _ 

Tapeſtry work is diſtinguiſh'd by the workmen into two kinds, 
viz. that of the high and that of the low warp; tho' the differerice 
rather in the manner of working than in the work itſelf; which 


the warps are differently ſituated. | . 
Thoſe of the lo warp being plac'd flat and parallel to the 


Horizon, and thoſe on the contrary of the high warp erected 
perpendicularly. 
: 


the high warp, and they ſtill retain their former reputation; tho 
with ſome little change; their /ow warps are ſtill admir'd; but 
is for the high ones, they are quite laid aſide by the French. 

The French have three conſiderable Tapeſtry-manufactures be- 
ſides that of the Gobelins; the firſt at Aobefſen in Auvergne, 
the ſecond is at Felletin in the Upper Marche, and the third at 
Beauvais. | | | 


They were all equally eſtabliſh'd for the high and the lo 


warp; but they have all laid aſide the high warp, excepting the 


Cobelins. 

There are admirable low warps in Flanders, generally exceed- 
ing thoſe of France; the chief and almoſt only Flemiſb manu- 
factures are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Oudenard, Liſle, Tournays 
Bruges, and Valenciennes, „ Hes LS 

Ar 8 and Antwerp they ſucceed both in human figures, 
in animals and landskips; and that both with regard to the de- 
igns and the workmanſhip. . | 5 | 

At Oudenard, their landskips and animals are good, but their 
human figures bad. Liſle and the other cities named come be- 
hind Oudenard. : 


landskips, Aubnſſon in figures; and Beauvais in both. 


Paris-meaſure. | 


The Manufa@ure of TAPESTRY of the High- Warp. 


conſiſts of four principal pieces; two long planks or cheeks of 
wood, and two thick rollers or beams. 


The planks are ſer upright, and the beams acroſ'em, one at 
the top, and the other at the bottom, at about a foot diſtance 


Cc 2 They 


irom the ground. 


in effect the ſame in both; only the looms and conſequently 


"he Engliſb antiently excelbd all the world in the tapeſtry of 
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The French manufactories of Felletin do tolerably well in 


The uſual widths of zapeſtries are from two ells to three ells 


The loom, whereon'tis wrought, is plac'd perpendicularly: it 
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TAP 


They have each their :runnions, by which they are ſuſpenui Bel 
on the planks, and are turn'd with bars. prin! 
In each roller is a groove from one end to the other, capi of the 
of containing a long round piece of wood, faſten'd therein vi rec 
hooks. | | | Th 
The uſe of it is to tye the ends of the warp to. long, 
The warp, which is a kind of worſted or twiſted woclel : litl 
thread, is wound on the upper roller; and the work as faſt ¶ gold e 
wove is wound on the lower. | The 
Within fide the planks, which are ſeven or eight foot hand a 
fourteen or fifteen inches broad, and three or four thick, ad the 


holes pierc'd from top to bottom, in which are put thick piece 
of iron, with hooks at one end, ſerving to ſuſtain the coat ſtyr 
theſe pieces of iron have alſo holes pierc'd, by putting a pini 
which, the ſtave is drawn nearer or ſet further off; and thy 
the coats or threads are ſtretch'd or looſen'd at pleaſure. 


The coat-ſtave is about three inches diameter, and runs i All 
the length of the loom; on this are fix d the coats or threi N rady 
which make the threads of the warp croſs each other. It HM vith b 
much the fame effect here, as the ſpring- ſtave, and tredde N blndf 
have in the common looms. 5 to qu 
The coats are little threads faſten'd to each thread of the ua le we 
with a kind of ſliding knot, which forms a ſort of maſh offf®reſiin 
ring. They ſerve to keep the warp open for the paſſage of broach To 
wound with filks, woollens, or other matters uſed in the pie n the 


of zapeſtry. RE 
In the laſt place, there are a number of little ſticks of d 
ferent lengths; but all about an inch diameter, which the work 
man keeps by him in baskets, to ſerve to make the threads d 
the warp croſs each other, by paſſing them acroſs: and that ing 
threads thus croſs'd may retain their proper ſituation, a pack 
thread is run among the threads, above the ſtick. _ 
The loom being thus form'd, and mounted with its wary, th 
firſt thing the workman does, is to draw on the threads of thi 
warp, the principal lines and ſtrokes of the defign to be rept. 
fented on the piece of tapeſtry; which is done by applying ar 
toons, made from the painting he intends to copy, to the {id 
that is to be the wrong {ide of the piece, and then with a bla 
lead pencil following and tracing out the contours thereof 0l 
the thread of the right ſide; ſo that the ſtrokes appear equal 
both before and behind. 5 ; 
As for the original deſign the work is to be finiſh'd by, " 
hung up behind the workmen, and wound on a long it 
from which a piece is unroll'd from time to time, 4 ft 
work proceeds. 


IF. 
* 


TAP 1 
1 Befides the loom, &c. here deſcrib'd, there are three other 
ipal inſtruments requir' d for working the ſilk or the wool 
of the woof within the threads of the warp; theſe are a broach, 
feed and iron-needle. 
The broach is made of a hard wood, ſeven or eight inches 
long, and two thirds of an inch thick, ending in a point with 


able 
Wit 


old or filver to be uſed in the work, being wound on it. 

The reed or comb is alſo of wood, eight or nine inches long, 
ind an inch thick on the back, whence it grows leſs and leſs 
o the extremity of the teeth, which are more or leſs apart, ac- 


av Work. 

Laſtly, the needle is in form of the common needle; only 
bigger and longer. Its uſe is to preſs cloſe the wool and ſilks, 
ben there is any line or colour that does not fit well. 

All things being prepar'd for the work, and the workman 
ready to begin, he places himſelf on the wrong ſide the piece, 
- vich his back towards the deſign; ſo that he works as it were 
blndfold, ſeeing nothing of what he does, and being oblig'd 
o quit his poſt and go to the other {ide the loom, whenever 
warde would view and examine the piece to correct it with his 
refling-needle. RS 
To put any filk, ec. in the warp, he firſt turns and looks 


ect the deſign, then taking a broach full of the proper colour, 


te places it among the threads of the warp, which he brings 


change his colour. 5 

Having plac'd the ſilk or wool, he beats it with his reed or 

comb; and when he has thus wrought in ſeveral rows over 

eich other, he goes to ſee the effect they have, in order to 

reform the contours with his needle, if there be occaſion. 

As the work advances, it is rolbd upon the lower beam; and 

When he has thus wrought, they roll ic upon the lower beam, 

cu ad unroll as much warp from the upper beam as ſuffices them 

continue the piece; the like they do of the deſign behind 

em. 8 1 SY 
When the pieces are wide, ſeveral workmen may be em- 

floyd at once. 85 5 | 

We have but two things to add; the firſt is, that this High- 


and takes up almoſt twice the time and trouble. 8 
The ſecond is, that all the difference that the eye can ob- 
frve between the two kinds conſiſts in this, that in the /ow- 
verp there is a red fillet about one twelfth of an inch broad, 
| . 8 run 


little handle. This ſerves as a ſhuttle; the ſilks, woollens, 


cording to the greater or leſſer degree of fineneſs of the intended 


croſs each other with his fingers, by means of the coats or 
lireads, faſten'd to the ſtaff; this he repeats every time he is to 


warp tapeſtry goes on much more {lowly than the /ow-warp, = 


TAP 


running on each fide from top to bottom; which is wanting Wi" h; 


in the high-warp. | | 
The manufacture of TAPESTRY of the Low-Warp. | 
The loom or frame wherein the low-warp is wrought, is much ſs bre 
like that of the weavers; the principal parts thereof are ty 
_ ſtrong pieces of wood, forming the ſides of the loom; and 
bearing a beam or roller at each end: they are ſuſtain'd x 
bottom with other long pieces of wood, in manner of treſlles; 
and to keep them the firmer, are likewiſe faſtened to the floor 
with a kind of buttreſſes, which prevent any ſhaking, though 
there are ſometimes four or five workmen leaning on the bean 
at once. 
The rollers have each their trunnions, by which they are { 
ſtain d; they are turn'd by large iron pins three foot long. 
Along each beam runs a groove, in which is plac'd the with, 
a piece of wood of above two inches diameter, and almoſt the 
length of the roller: this piece fills the groove intirely, and i Ret 
_ faſtened therein from ſpace to ſpace by wooden pins. 
To the two wiches are faſtened the two extremities of the 


warp, which is wound on the further roller, and the work ui eit 
advances on the nearer. „ The 
Acroſs the two ſides, almoſt in the middle of the loom, paſſe 7 

a wooden bar, which ſuſtains little pieces of wood, not unli e: 
the beam of a balance: to theſe pieces are faſtened firing. © 
which bear certain ſpring- ſtaves, wherewith the workman bl 20 
means of two treadles under the loom, on which he ſets his fee 1455 
gives a motion to the coats, and makes the threads of the wa - ** 
riſe and fall alternately. ding 
Each loom has more or fewer of theſe ſpring- ſtaves, and eic * 
avs yoU or fewer coats, as the zapeſtry conſiſts of more or feu ga 
reads. rey. 
The deſign or painting the tapeſtry-man is to follow, is place 230 
underneath the warp, where it is ſuſtained from ſpace to {pac 775 


with ſtrings, by which the delign is brought nearer to the wary. 
The loom being mounted, there are two inſtruments usdi 
Working of it, viz. the reed and the flute. 
The flute does the office of the weaver's ſhuttle : 'tis ma 
of a hard poliſh'd wood three or four lines thick at the end 
and ſomewhat more in the middle, and three or four inches lon 
On it are wound the ſilks, or other matters to be us'd as the wot 
of the ape ffrfxr 3 
The comb or reed is of wood or ivory; it has uſually teeth 
both ſides; it is about an inch thick in the middle, but dim 
niſhes each way to the extremity of the teeth; this ſerves to be 
the threads of the woot cloſe to each other, as faſt as the wol 


verizir 
bar, 
a grea 
rate, 

be fou 
alt of 


nan has paſs d and plac'd them with his flute among the threads 
of the Warp. | 3 
The workman is ſeated on a bench before the loom, with 
; breaſt againſt the beam, only a cuſhion or pillow between 
hem; and in this poſture ſeparating with his fingers the threads 


5 f the warp, that he may ſee the deſign underneath ; and tak- 
y ig a flute, wound with the proper colour, he paſſes it among 
le. he threads, after having rais d or lower'd them by means of 


he treadles, moving the ſpring-ſtaves and coats. 

Laſtly, ro preſs and cloſe the threads of the ſilk or yarn, Oc. 
tis place he ſtrikes each courſe (i. e. what the flute leaves in its 
paſſing and coming back again) with the reed. | 

That which is very remarkable in the manufacture of the 
by warp, and which is common to it with the high, is, that 
tis all wrought on the wrong fide; ſo that the workman can- 
pot ſee the right {ide of his zapeſtry, *cill the piece is finiſh'd and 
tken out of the loom. 
| TARTAR, a kind of ſalt, which is produc'd from fumous 
fines, Which ſticks to the top and ſides of casks, and forms a 
rejiſh cruſt, and hardens to the conliſtence of a ſtone. _ 

The goodneſs of tartar rather depends upon repeated fer- 
mentations 3 which a ſucceſſion of new wines in the ſame cask 
hor ſevera! years makes, than on the ſoil or climate where the 
ine is produc'd. FF ian 

Tartar is either white or red, according to the colour of the 
fine it is produc'd from. 2 5 

That which comes from Germany is accounted the beſt, as 
being taken out of thoſe monſtrous tuns, ſome of which hold 
1000 pipes of wine, ſo that the ſalt has time to come to its con- 
liſtence, which is one of the chief qualities to be regarded in 
tartar.” 


Paris, &C. ws — | | 
White tartar is preferr'd, and for ſome uſes is really better: 
biittle, brilliant, and very little earthy. 7 

Tartar is of conſiderable uſe with dyers, as it ſerves to diſpoſe 
lt? ſtuffs to take the colours the better. - 

Salt of tartar is made of tartar waſh'd, ground, purified and 
alcin'd in paper by a reverberatory fire; or it is made by pul- 
"_; what remains in the retort, after the diſtillation of Far- 
jar. On the one or the other of theſe preparations, they pour 


nate, and evaporate the liquor by a ſand-heat, till the fix'd falt 
be found at the bottom of the veſſel: this is the alkaii or fix d 
alt of tartar. 7 


That of Montpellier is the next in order; then that of Lyons, 


the marks of good tartar, of either kind, are, its being thick, 


great quantity of hot water to make a lye of it; this they fil- 


Ge The 


TAR 
| The way to calcine Tartar. 

We have already given one preparation of tartar, both fr 
the calcination of it, and to enn the ſalt; and have large 
ſhewn of what importance it is to dry it thoroughly: for thy | 
reaſon we will not repeat it here, but refer the reader thither 
To make this calcination, which is eaſy, take tartar in grea WM Alth 
lumps, the thickeſt and moſt ſhining you can get, blow away nt of 
all the powder, then put it in new earthen pots upongive coals, Wore | 
or in a little furnace, where you muſt leave it till it ſmoaks no do it 
more, and all its humidity be exhaled, and it be reduced into me p 
lumps of a black purpliſh colour ; then ir is calcined and wel. 

* 5 Tak 
Tartar may alſo be calcined by wrapping it in pieces of brown Wenrthe! 
paper; then lay a bed of live coals, and lay a bundle of them upon Nuctuc 
it; then another layer, or bed of coals, and on them another Wh thi 
parcel of tartar: continue thus to do 8. S. S. till all your par. non v 
cels of tartar be laid on, obſerving that the upper layer be - Nõ he 
ways of coals; and leave the whole in chat ſtate till the art WM The 
be well calcined, and leaves off ſmoaking; then take it off, and Wind be 
blow away the aſhes. | gces 0 
The way of making a very fine and pure Salt of Tartar. fl the 

Neri makes uſe of no ſalt of tartar in all his preparations of Miter, 
artificial gems; notwithſtanding, this ſalt being prepared after a Ind de 
certain way, we ſhall here relate for the fake of the curious. lt come 
ſerves in à great meaſure to work the cryſtal, being a true ve- em i 
hicle for the better introducing the colours that are to be giyen, Ind th 
and which is of uſe for the tinctures ſeveral Ways. Tak 
Thoſe, who in the operations of artificial gems have made no Net it ſ 
ule of ſalt of tartar, have without doubt been ignorant of this Hud cv 
line preparation of it; for if you uſe ordinary ſalt of tartar, there Nit wi 

is a ſulphur and foulneſs in it, which renders cryſtal obſcure, Neiſolv 
and conſequently would be hurtful in theſe operations. Wilt v 
To make this ſalt, you muſt calcine your tartar till it becomes rich 
grey, and not to perfect whiteneſs, and then diſſolve it in warm MWrquili 
water to extract the ſalt, filter that water, and then evaporate arcer 
it over the fire; then you'll have remaining at the bottom of the Wpeomm 


. * 


veſſel a white ſalt. 
Io take away all fculneſs from the ſalt, diſſolve it again in 
warm water, then evaporate it again over a gentle fire, take it 
off the fire, and caſ. it into cold water, and you'll find it wil 
leave on the ſurface of the water a thick froth, which you mult 
im off with a skimmer, that has little holes no bigger than Hd ir 
{mall pin's head; put the veſſel again on the fire, and evaporate Water, 
the water as before; then take it off the fire, and caſt upon ie tor 
freſh cold water, and skim it well as before; reiterate this pro. 
ceſs till you find no more froth, then evaporate the whole on 


TAW 
tle fire till it be dry, and you will have a ſalt of tartar well 
ined, which is not fo fuſible as the other, becauſe it is free 
Fom all that unctuoſity, which cauſes the fuſion. 
Keep this ſalt of tartar in a veſſel well-ſtopped, and uſe of 
in cryſtal with your colours, when you ſet them to melt. 

Altho this ſalt of tartar be very fine and pure, yet it is not 
a of the philoſophers, which has far more virtue, and opens 


ho" it be of the ſame nature as this, and extracted from the 

ame principal. | 
The way of purifying Salt of Tartar. 

Take tartar of red wine the biggeſt lumps, calcine it in 


on Wurtuoſiry be exhaled, and *rill it begins to grow white; then 
vr put this ?artar into earthen veſſels glaz'd, fill them with com- 
. non water, and boil over a gentle fire, fo that in the ſpace of 
a tuo hours the fourth part of the water may be evaporated. 


Then take them from the fire, and when the water is cool, 
d become clear, decant it off gently, without troubling the 
zes or ſediment, and you'll have a ſtrong ſharp lee. Then 
fl the veſſels again, wherein the feces remain with common 


of rater, and let them boil as before; then ler them cool again, 
r 2 Wd decant them off as before, and repeat this till the water be- 
tome inſipid: when you have done this, filter the lees, and put 


them into glaſs bodies to evaporate in the aſhes at a gentle heat, 
nd there will remain at the bottom a very white ſalt. 1 

Take this ſalt, and diſſolve it again in common water, and 
kt it ſtand ſtill two days, that the feces may ſettle; then filtre 
nd evaporate at a gentle fire as before, then you will have a 
kit whiter than the former. Continue this proceſs of filtring, 
uſolving, and evaporating it three or four times, and you'll have 


which being mix'd with polverine, rochetta, or ſoda, and the 
requiſite doſe of Tarſo, or ſand being made very fine, and well 


the {common glaſs finer and better than that before. 
TAWING is the art or manner of dreſſing skins in white; 
0 fit them for uſe in divers manufactures, particularly gloves, 
Ge. as chiefly thoſe of lamb, ſheep, kids, goats, Rc. 


line, &c. (as is deſcrib'd in the article SHAMMY) they are 
mad in a large vat of wood or ſtone, ſet on the ground full of 
Water, in which quick-lime has been ſlak d; in this they are let 
e for a month or ſix weeks, as the weather is more or leſs 


—_ .- 


more powerfully the metals and minerals where it is employed, 


arcthen pots in a ſtrong fire, till it becomes black, and all the 


{alt whiter than the ſnow itſelf, purified from all its terreſtreity; 


karced, will yield a very good frir, and that a cryſtalline and 


Having clear d the skins of wool or hair by the means of 


ot, or as the skins are requird to be more or leſs ſoft and 
While 
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While they are in the vat, the water and lime is chang'd twice 
and the skins are taken out and put in again every day. 

When they are taken out for the laſt time, they are laid al 
night to ſoak in a running water, to get out the greateſt par 
of the lime; and in the morning are laid together by ſixes one 
upon another, upon the wooden leg, and are ſcrap'd ſtoutly one 
after another, to get the fleſh off from the fleſhy ſide, with 3 
cutting two-handed inſtrument call'd a knife, and then the 


cut off the legs, (if they are not cut off before) and other {y. | 


perfluous parts about the extremes. 
Then they are laid in a vat or pit with a little water; where 


they are well full'd with wooden peſtles for the ſpace of a quarter 


of an hour, and then the vat is fild up with water and they are 
rinſed in it. . N 

In the next place they are thrown on a clean pavement tg 
drain; and afterwards caſt into a freſh pit of water, out of which 
they rinſe them well; and are laid again on the wooden leg fix 
at a time with the hair ſide outermoſt, over which they rub x 
kind of whetſtone very briskly to ſoften and fit them to re- 


cieve four or five more preparations, given them on the leg 
both on rhe fleſh {ide and the hair ſide, with the knife, after the] 
manner above mention'd. Ne 
Acſter this they are put into a pit of water and wheaten bran] 
and ſtirr'd about in it with wooden poles, till the bran is per- 
ceiv'd to ſtick to them; and then they are left: as they il 
themſelves to the top of the water by a kind of fermentation, 


e of 


they are plung'd down again to the bottom; and at the ſame 
time fire is ſet to the liquor, which takes as eaſily as if it were 
brandy, but goes out the moment the skins are all cover'd. 

They repeat this operation as often as the skins riſe above 


the water; and when they have done riſing, they take them out 
lay them on the wooden leg, the fleſhy {ide outwards, and paß 


the knife over them to ſcrape off the bran. 


| Having thus clear'd them of the bran, they lay the skins in 
a large basket, and load them with huge ſtones to promote thelr 
draining ; and when they have drain d ſufficiently, they give them 


their feeding, which is perform'd after the manner following: 
For 100 of large ſheep skins, and for ſmaller in proportion, 
they take eight pounds of alum, and three of ſea-ſalt, and mel 


the whole with water in a veſſel over the fire, pouring the di: 


ſolution out, while yer lukewarm, into a kind of trough, in which 


is twenty pound of the fineſt wheat-flower, with the yolks 01 


eight dozen of eggs; of all which is form'd a kind of a paſte, : 


little thicker than children's pap ; which when done, is put into 


The 


another veſſel to be us d in the following manner: 
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They pour a quantity of hot water into the trough, in which 
the paſte was prepar'd, mixing two ſpoonfuls of the paſte with 
| Wi; to do which they uſe a wooden ſpoon, which contains juſt 
s much as is requir'd for a dozen of skins: and when the whole 
e s well diluted, two dozen of the skins are plunged into it; but 
they take care that the water be not too hot, which would ſpoil 
he paſte, and burn the skins. | 
After they have lain ſome time in the trough, they take them 
ut one after another wich the hand, and ſtretch them out, this they 
o twice; and after they have given them all their paſte, they 
ut them into tubs, and there full them afreſh with wooden 
=— ET 
| Then they put them into a vat, where they are ſuffered to lie 
for five or ſix days, or more; then they take them our in fair 
weather, and hang them out to dry on cords or racks, and the 
quicker they are dry'd the better it is; for if they be too long 
x drying, the ſalt and alum within them are apt ro make them 
ile in a grain, which is an eſſential fault in this kind of dreſſing. 
When the skins are dry, they are made up into bundles, and 
jut dipt in fair water, and taken out and drain'd, and being 
thrown into an empty tub, and after having lain ſome time, are 
aken out, and trampled under foot. 
Then they draw them over a flat iron inſtrument, the top of 
which is round like a battledore, and the bottom fix'd into a 


| wooden block, to ſtretch and open them; and having been o- 
opened, they are hung in the air upon cords to dry; and being 
me oh ery, they are opened a ſecond time, by pailing them again over 
' the ſame inſtrument. _ _ : 1 
nn the laſt place they are laid on a table, pull'd out, and laid 
oeh ſmooth, and are then fit for ſale. 

dub After the fame manner are dreſs'd horſes, cows: calves skins, & c. 
paß forthe ſadlers, harneſs-makers, & c. as alſo thoſe of dogs, wolves, 
bears, ec. except that in theſe they omir uling the paſte, ſalt 
wi and alum water being ſufficient. - - 
wv To dye Stuff a BROWN or TAWNY. 

Put a handful of madder into a kettle of hot water, ſtir it 
g. 


very well about, and let it ſtand and ſettle a while; moiſten the. 
ſtuff with it, then roll it up, and put it into the kettle upon 
the roll; and when you find that the colour docs no longer tall 
upon it, then add to it two handfuls of madaer, and let it cool; 
and when you perceive it ro be boiled to a halt-red colour, 
throw in a pail-full of the black dye into the adder ſuds, ſtir 
them together, and make a wood-fire under the kettle : for hav- 
ng its proper heat, it turns the better to brown; and if it be 
not dark enough, throw in another pail of the black lye, or more, 
ill it becomes of the colour you would have it; then — 49 
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TAW 


Wbile they are in the vat, the water and lime is chang'd twice, 
and the skins are taken out and put in again every day. | 
When they are taken out for the laſt time, they are laid al the pe 


night to ſoak in a running water, to get out the greateſt part ü; P 
of the lime; and in the morning are laid together by fixes one gar 


upon another, upon the wooden leg, and are ſcrap'd ſtoutly one h 
after another, to get the fleſh off from the fleſhy ſide, with , M7 
cutting two-handed inſtrument call'd a knife,. and then they «op 
cut off the legs, (if they are not cut off before) and other {. 


perfluous parts about the extremes. age 
Then they are laid in a vat or pit with a little water; where . 'þ 
they are well fulPd with wooden peſtles for the ſpace of a quarter le 


of an hour, and then the vat is filld up with water ard they are Th 
rinſed in it. 


In the next place they are thrown on a clean pavement to * 
drain; and afterwards caſt into a freſh pit of water, out of which lick 
they rinſe them well; and are laid again on the wooden leg fix 1 


at a time with the hair {ide outermoſt, over which they rub x 
kind of whetſtone very briskly to ſoften and fit them to te- WI 
cieve four or five more preparations, given them on the leg, ¶ ut d 
both on the fleſh fide and the hair ſide, with the knife, after the 
manner above mention'd. a ES 5 

After this they are put into a pit of water and wheaten bran, W Tn 


and ſtirr'd about in it with wooden poles, till the bran is per- which 
ceiv'd- to ſtick to them; and then they are left: as they my off 


themſelves to the top of the water by a kind of fermentation, ey 
they are plung'd down again to the bottom; and at the ſame f 
IJ 1575 t 


time fire is ſet to the liquor, which takes as eaſily as if it were! the fa 
brandy, but goes out the moment the skins are all cover'd. 


' OP In 
They repeat this operation as often as the skins riſe above moo 
the water; and when they have done riling, they take them ou Aft 


jay them on the wooden leg, the fleſhy {ide outwards, and pabM gr ch. 

the knife over them to ſcrape off the bran. „ 
Having thus clear'd them of the bran, they lay the skins il 

a large basket, and load them with huge ſtones to promote theit 


draining; and when they have drain d ſufficiently, they give then pu 


their feeding, which is perform'd after the manner following: 
For 100 of large ſheep skins, and for ſmaller in proportion fur 
they take eight pounds of alum, and three of ſea- ſalt, and melt 
the whole with water in a veſſel over the fire, pouring the dil 
ſolution out, while yer lukewarm, into a kind of trough, in whic 
is twenty pound of the fineſt wheat-flower, with the yolks 0! 
eight dozen of eggs; of all which is form'd a kind of a paſte, 1 
little thicker than children's pap ; which when done, is put int 
another veſſel to be us d in the following manner: mk 


TAW 


They pour a quantity of hot water into the trough, in which 
the paſte was prepar'd, mixing two ſpoonfuls of the paſte with 
t; to do which they uſe a wooden ſpoon, which contains juſt 
15 much as is requir'd for a dozen of skins: and when the whole 
b well diluted, two dozen of the skins are plunged into it; but 
they take care that the water be not too hot, which would ſpoil 
the paſte, and burn the skins. | | 

After they have lain ſome time in the rrough, they take them 
out one after another with the hand, and ſtretch them out, this they 
o twice; and after they have given them all their paſte, they 
jut them into tubs, and there full them afreſh with wooden 
elles. | e ans : 
; Then they put them into a vat, where they are ſuffered to lie 
for five or {ix days, or more; then they rake them our in fair 
weather, and hang them out to dry on cords or racks, and the 


ch uicker they are dry'd the better it is; for if they be too long 
li drying, the ſalt and alum within them are apt ro make them 
ie in a grain, which is an eſſential fault in this kind of dreſſing. 

re. When the skins are dry, they are made up into bundles, and 
. juſt dipt in fair water, and taken out and drain'd, and being 


thrown into an empty tub, and after having lain ſome time, are 
aken out, and trampled under foot. mn 

Then they draw them over a flat iron inſtrument, the top of 
I which is round like a battledore, and the bottom fix'd into a 
wooden block, to ſtretch and open them; and having been o- 


0 WF pened, they are hung in the air upon cords to dry; and being 
me g ey, they are opened a ſecond time, by pailing them again over 
I the ame inſtrument. „„ 
In the laſt place they are laid on a table, pull'd out, and laid 
Ode ſmooth, and are then fit for ſale. 7 : 
- After the ſame manner are dreſsd horſes, cows: calves skins, &c. 


for the ſadlers, harneſs-makers, c. as alſo thoſe of dogs, wolves, 
bears, Gc. except that in theſe they omir uling the paſte, ſalt 
ad alum water being ſufficient 

| To dye Stuff a BROWN or TAWNY. 

Put a handful of madder into a kettle of hot water, ſtir it 
very well about, and let it ſtand and ſettle a while; moiſten the. 
ſtuff with it, then roll it up, and put it into the kettle upon 
the roll; and when you find that the colour docs no longer fall 
upon it, then add to it two handfuls of madder, and let it cool; 
and when you perceive it ro be boiled to a halt-red colour, 
tirow in a pail-full of the black dye into the adder ſuds, ſtir 
them together, and make a wood-fire under the kettle : for hav- 
ng its proper heat, it turns the better to brown; and if it be 
not dark enough, throw in another pail of the black lye, or more, 
Wl it becomes of the colour you would have it; then wo a 

U 


dye, and 


wood ſuds is apt to ſpot, if it be not violently ſtirr'd; let the 
| filk lie one whole night in the ſuds, then rinſe it out and dry it. 


niac ſmall, and mix it with beech aſhes, to be made into alye 
which ſtrain three or four times through a cloth; make it milk 


TAW 


fruff in it very well upon, or with, the roller, to hinder it fron Ml 1-5 
ſpotting. and. 


I Another TAWNEY. ert 
Firſt give the ſtuffs a blue ground, which muſt be either liglt 1 
or deep, according as you would have the rauney. F. 


Then alum them, boiling them an hour in the alum watet; bu 
let them ſtand till they are cold, then rinſe them out, and pay 
them through the madder red dye, and they will turn to a ligt 2 PO! 
tawney, as light or as deep as you would have them, according Will ® hi 
as they are blued; then rinſe and cleanſe them out. the f 
Ne A deep TAWNEY. mort 
Let the ſtuffs be firſt dyed a madder red, then take the dhe inſe 
off the fire, and put a quart of black dye into it for every pound 
of ſtuff; heat it, and put the ſtuffs into it, and work it fo long 
till it hath taken the dye ſufficiently ; then cool it, and it wil 
be a laſting dye. | 
Another. jm the ſtuffs red, then boil them in the remain- 
der of the black dye, boiled up (after it hath been uſed) till they 
are dark enough, then. cool them and rinſe them. 
But if pou would have the tawney light, take half of the black n bis 
alf water, and it will of conſequence be ſo much thinner 
and weaker. 55 
To dye a CRIMSON TAWNEY with coc hineal. He 
Alum and prepare the blk as for crimſon, then fill a clean kettle veal! 
with fair water, and ſome blue wood ſuds, of each a like quan- 
tity, and then for every pound of ſilk put in one ounce of gall 
one ounce and half of cochineal ; and afterwards, having fir 
rinſed the filks, put them in, ſtir them about carefully to pre- 
vent their being variegated or ſpotted ; becauſe the Proven 


Fo Another TAWNEY. 
Firſt, lay the ſilk in a ſtrong alum water for twenty-four hours, 
and for every pound of ſilk take one pound of good Braſil wood; 
boil it in a bag for full two hours, then take it out, andlet the 
liquor ſtand, till you can juſt bear your hand in it, and after- 
wards put in the ſilk, and let it continue there an hour, then 
take it out and dry it; then boil the dye again, put it in agal 
as defore, then rinſe it very clean; then beat ſome bole arm 


the ele 
Quant! 


warm, and then put in the filk; when it is deep enough dyed 1 
* 


rinſe it, beat it, and dry it. | 

: A laſting deep TAWNEY. 

Let the kettle be very clean, fill it with water, and to ever 
pound of ſilk, put in one pound of þ/ze wood, one pound 1 b 
| gall 


TEM 
als; boil them for an hour, then fill it up with gall- water, 
and while it is hot, put in and ſtir the ſilk, let it lie an till the 
next day, then rinſe and dry it. 1 

' To dye SILK a CRIMSON deep TAWNEY. 
Firft prepare the filks (as directed for crimſon) put a ſufficient 
uantity of liquor into a clean kettle, and for ger pound of 
by put in one pound of -madder, one pound of galls, and half 
2 pound of blue wood, and boil them together with the ſilk for 
an hour, putting the wood into a bag to prevent its hanging in 


rinſe it again; and afterwards beat and dry it. 

A ſlighter fort of TAWNEY. 

This is prepar'd after the ſame manner with the red, with 
this difference; for every pound of ſilk take one pound of Braſil 
wood, and two ounces of Provence wood, manage the {ilk as 
in the red, and dye it. : | 


with an oaken crown, in his right hand a pair of ſhears, a ſheep 
ackW it his feet; in his left hand ears of corn, an olive-branch, and 
ner 2 bunch of grapes hanging down, without breeches, his arms 
and legs bare, the ſoles of his feet callous. | 

He is robuſt, becauſe taxes are the nerves of the common- 
vealth; the oaken crown denotes his ſtrength ; the ſhears al- 
kde to the ſaying, It is the part of a good ſhepherd to ſhear 


that taxes are laid upon thoſe that taxes ſhould be levied upon, 
dot for meer covetouſneſs, but for the publick weal, without 
a7 other deſign. | . 

then TEINT'S and Semi-teints [in Painting, ] are the ſeveral co- 
burs us d in a picture, conſidered as more or leſs high, or bright 
or deep, or thin or weakened, or diminiſh'd, & c. to give the 
proper relie vo or ſoftneſs, or diſtance, &c. of the ſeveral objects. 


gr] cloth'd in a green mantle. | N Fo 
TEMPERANCE is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a gen- 
lewoman, holding a bridle in one hand, and the ſtay of a clock 
n the other, an elephant by her. | 
The bridle and ſtay denote the buſineſs of temperance to bridle 
ad moderate the appetite and inordinate paſſions, as time ſerves; 


quantity of meat, it never exceeds, but keeps ſtrictly to that, 
Ind will eat no more. „ 

TEMPERING ſteel and iron, is a preparing them, in or- 
er to render them either more compact, hard, and firm, or 
ware ſoft and pliant, according as the uſes of them ſhall ne 


the filk. Let the ſilk lie a whole night in the liquor, in the 
morning take it out, wring it, rinſe it, and beat it well, then 


TAX is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] by a luſty young man 


the ſheep, and not to flay them; the things in his hand ſhew, 


TELLUS, the goddeſs of the earth is repreſented [in Paint- 


the elephant, becauſe it has once been accuſtomed to a certain 
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theſe metals are tempered b ; 
y plunging them, while red-hot, ;; 
ſome liquor prepar'd for the . 4 Gmecimes rows ak, TH 


is 0 Nx a compoſition of divers juices; liquors, & ap 
3 Which is various according tothe manner and experience wy 
| Hole) 


of the workman, as vi 
„as vinegar, mouſe- ear water, the wate 
r 
from broken glaſſes, ſoot, ſalt, oil, &c. * OO! Th 


To harden and temper Egli Mi | 1; under 
Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swed T ork 
2 muſt have a pretty high heat given them, and a ob 
deny queoc'd in ar c make them hard: at Se; 
ſteel will requi | * 
i is quench 1 quire 1 than a blood- red heat before Ry, 
the ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edge d te =. 
i . | | tool, &c. tal : 
it down by rubbing a piece of grind-ſtone . tad 15 
| x the work, to take off the black ſcurf; then brighten 9 
—_ it in the fire, and as it grows hotter, you will ſee the co 85 
3 by degrees, coming firſt to a ſtraw or light goldih Ty 
—_— en to e goldiſh colour, and at laſt to a bu nied 
Chuſe ſuch of theſe colo e W Tk 
it e in the water. urs en the work requires, then quay ” 
e light gold colour is for files cold chiſlels, : i 
to punch iron and ſteel: the dark goldiſh colour = — of : 
* * 1 Ge. _ wg colour gives the temper for ſpring 3 Th 
mp : 5 
culiar — e nf PONAML AAA 5 
The antients appear to have had ſome better m | by 
3 [ :ter method of: 
2828 a any of = moderns are acquainted withal, 1 ah 
rks in porphyr ſt | 
* ech 2 0 "I oy ſo hard, that none of our too $1 
| NIO TEMPESTA born in the year 1555, ſcholar * 
7 ohm Strada aF leming, liv d at Rome, excelll in bt ded 6 
ing-pieces, died in the year 1630, aged 75 years. ig 
ba + * a kind of ſtatue or column, adorn'd at th 3 
ſatyr's ehe top with the figure of a man's, woman's of whic 
1 eee a Capital, and the lower ending in a kind of heal rr 
Theſe are ſuppos'd to have taken their na 5 
f . mef he Rom: 
deity Terminus, whom they eſteem'd as the 3 = ln th 
— Eu * _ without either hands or feet, ll Fr. 
not change his place) w. | | 
bounds of lands ron Poa 8 e eee op 


Theſe are alſo by ſome call'd Thermes, and d iv 

eriv'd from Hf 
mes, a name given by the Greeks to the god Mercury, WI, 1 orce 
they bo 05 prog over the highways; whoſe ſtatue mad P 
2 e form be ore- mentioned, was erect in fo 46. | 
in the city of Athens, &c. os POTS ee — cho 


TES 


TERROUR, when it is exceſſive, cauſeth the eye-brow to 
he very much rais'd in the middle; and the muſcles, which per- 
orm the motion of theſe parts, very much marked and ſwelled, 
nd preſſed one againſt another, being drawn down over the 
noſe, which will ſeem to be drawn up, as alſo the noſtrils. 
The eyes ought to appear intirely open, the upper eye-lid hid 
under the brow; the white of the eye ought to be environed 
with red ; the eye-ball as it were wandering, and fituared nearer 
the lower part of the eye than the upper; the lower parts of 
the under eye- lids ſwell'd and livid. | „ 
The muſcles of the noſe and the hands alſo ſwell'd ; the muſcles 
of the cheeks extremely marked, and drawn into a point on each 
ide of the noſtrils. | | 
The mouth muſt be very open, / and the corners very ap- 
rent. | 
rery thing muſt be very much mark d about the forehead 
ind eyes; the muſcles and veins of the neck muſt be very much 
nisd and apparent; the hair ſtanding up an end, the complexion 
pale and livid, and more eſpecially the end of the noſe, the lips, 
ears, and abour the eyes. EET . 
If the eyes appear extremely open in this paſſion, it is becauſe 
the foul makes uſe of them to obſerve the nature of the object, 
which cauſes the fright. 


tier, makes it appear, that the part raiſed ſeems as if it would 


[apprehends; and by the end which is drawn downwards, and 
wears ſwell'd, we find that in this condition the ſpirits come 


fend it from the ill which it fears. 3 
The openneſs of the mouth indicates, that the heart is op- 


bim that is poſſeſod with this paſſion, when he would breathe, 
o make an effort, which cauſes the mouth to open wide; and 
which, in paſſing by the organs of the voice, makes a kind of 
articulate found. | | 

La#ly, If the muſcles and veins appear ſwell'd, and puffed 
up, it is by the ſpirits, which are ſent from the brain into theſe 
parts. 225 

Terrour hath a great many of the motions of Horrour, but they 
ought to appear greater and more extended; the arms ſtretch'd 


Ee force, and all the parts of the body in diſorder. 

10, P FP PETER TESTA of Lucca, a painter and 
Mad - copious engraver, born in the year 1611, 

cholar of Dominichino, and Peter Cortona, liy'd at Rome, 2 
CEC. 


The eye-brow drawn down at one end, and raiſed at the o- 


be join'd to the brain, to ſecure it from the ill, which the ſoul. 
pentifully from the brain, as it were to cover the ſoul, and de- 


prelsd by the blood, which is retir'd towards it; which obliges 


Out ſtrait forward, the legs in an action of flying with all their 
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THE 7 
cell d in hiſtory, died in the year 1650, aged 397 uſed theſe two 


marks. | 2 PE] 
THAMISIS, 2 The river has been repreſented by a cpu BC 
The THAMES, J or ſoldier lying along, holding in his right il rer, 
hand a ſword, and under his arm the auf tower; in the other, if chitec 
a cornucopia of all fragrancies, with a golden chain, holding four Wl TI. 
crowns; and with this he encompaſſed the ſtreams, from under Wn ol. 
which bending of his left arm they ſeem'd to flow; his temps 7h: 
adorn d with rays; the river empal'd on the one fide, and oo Her 
the other ſtood Cæſars Auguſts. HE 
THEFT is repreſented [ in Painting, &c.] by a pale youth, I bon 
clothed in a wolf's skin, his arms and legs bare, with winged] Sir Pe 
feet at midnight; in one hand a purſe, a knife in the other with: Uh, 
pick- lock; the ears of a hare, and ſeems to be in fear. he co 
Youth ſhews imprudence, that will not take warning; the WM 0f pic 
paleneſs and hare's ears, continual ſuſpicion and fear, and there. EN 
fore it loves darkneſs ; the skin, becauſe the wolf lives by rapin:, . He 
the barrennefs ſhews bim in diſtreſs; and the winged feet hb bm 
Dying from juſtice. Wl the C: 
THEOLOGY is repreſented [in Paizting, &c.] by a la f ag 
with two faces unlike one another, looking with the youngeſt 
toward heaven, with the old face towards the earth; fits upon Th 
a globe full of ſtars, her right hand on her breaſt, her left to- cot, 
ward the earth, holding up her train, a wheel by it. org 
| The wheel denotes divinity not touching the earth, but by de v 
its circumference, ſo ſhould a divine keep himſelf unſpotted from i SU 
the world; fitting upon a globe ſhews, that divinity repoſes in potts 
no inferior thing; her bands, gravity; the skirt of her garment i F. 
ſhews, that ſome part of divinity extends to low things, tho'M de 0 
ney oh | boots 
THEORY is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a young wo- . 
man looking upward, her bands claſp'd together, a pair of com- Hol. 
paſſes on her head, nobly clad in purple, ſeeming to deſcend} i! 
JJ e.. 
The colour of her garment ſhews, that the sky terminate Voic! 
our ſight; her face, that the intellect is taken up in celeſtial thing; ¶ 91 2 
dhe ſtairs, that things intelligible have order, proceeding by de- Nef a 
grees from things near, to things afar off; the compalles arty ind 
the moſt proper inſtrument for meaſuring, which perpetuac the f 
the name of an author. VU 1 
THE TIS, a ſea-goddeſs, is repreſented in Painting, &c. vj mix“ 
a lady of a brown complexion, her bair diſhevelled, adorn dF Sin 
with a cororet of periwinkle and eſcallop ſhells, clad in a mantle vil 
of a ſea-green colour, adorn'd wich bracelets of amber abouſ fant 
her neck and arms, and holding in her hand a branch of = 3 — 
| Jl ines 
Ide n 


V 


TIM 


PELLEGRINO TIFALDI call d otherwiſe PELLEGRINO 
in. BOLOGNA, born in the year 1522, ſcholar of Dan. da Vol- 
era, livd at Bologna, Rome, Milan, excell'd in hiſtory and ar- 
en chitecture, died in the year 1592, aged 70 years. 


WM TIGRIS, a river of is repreſented in the form of 
ern old man, and by his fide a tyger. 
ls The beaſt as well denotes its firſt ſtreams, as the number of 
M Wag which are there. | 
= HENRY TILSON was an Exgliſh face-painter of good note, 
th, Wi born in London; after he had been inſtructed for ſome time by 
ped WY Sir Peter Lely in the nature of face-painting, he travelbd for 
bz, where he ſtaid fix or ſeven years, and during that time, 
he copied, with wonderful care and exactneſs, a great number 
the WM of pictures of the beſt maſters; by which means, at his return 
re w Exgland, he became not a little famous in the portrait way. 
gez He had allo a particular genius for crayons, in which he per- 
his WY formed admirably well, after the pictures of Correggio, Titian and 
be cararci, while he was at Rowe. He died at thirty-ſix years 
a9) of age, and lies buried in St. Clement's. 5 | 
reſt TIMBER-WORK. 
don The manner of colouring all manner of zimber-work, as wain- 
to- (cot; doors, windows, poſts, rails, pales, gates, border- boards 
orgardens, ec. which require either beauty or preſervation from 
bye violence of rain, or injury of weather, is as follows: 
onW Suppoſe there be a ſet of palliſades, or a pair of gates, or ſome 
s in coſts and rails to be painted in a ſtone colour; 
bent Firſt, Look over the work, and take notice whether the joints 
tho de open in the gates, or whether there be any large clefts in the 
W pots; for if theſe are not ſecur'd, the wet will inſinuate itſelf 
wo- ino thoſe defects, and make the quicker diſpatch in rotting the 
om- | yhole work. | 


end WM Therefore the firſt thing to be done, is to top up thoſe clefts, 


&, {ſmooth and even, with a ſubſtance which painters call puz:y, 
nates which is made of whiting and linſeed oil, well beaten together 
ngen a grinding-ſtone, or with a wooden mallet, to the conſiſtence 
de- N of a very thick dough; and with this, let all the crannies, clefts, 
; are and other defects, be well fill'd up, fo that ic may be equal to 
ware te ſurface or outſide of the things to be painted. 

W [hen prime the work with Spaniſh brown well-ground, and 


. mird very thin with linſeed-oil ; with this do over the work, 
200M giving it as much oil as it will drink up; this in about two days 
antle z vill be indifferent dry. Then if you would do the work ſub- 
boulY fantially, do it again with the ſame priming colour; when it is 


ral, borow dry, take white lead, well-ground and tempered with 
FLAY inleed-oil, but not too thin; for the ſtiffer you work it, if it 
Je nor too ſtiff, the better body will be laid on, and the longer 
Vo L. II. | D d 10 
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TIM 
it will at: rub this colour on well with a large briſtle brut, Ml «cr 


that the whole ſurface of the work be fo intirely covered, thy WM of [ 
no crack nor corner may remain bare; which may be ea(ly WM ſha 


done, by jobbing in the point of a briſtle bruſh. fuct 
Let this firſt colouring dry, and then go over it a ſecond WM heir 
time; and if you pleaſe, a third alſo; the charge will be bu WM prec 
little more, but the advantage will be great in the duration. mar 
This courſe is ſufficient for every kind of zimber-work, which Wl by: 
requires only a plain colour , whether you cover the work with [ 
a 7 acre colour, or elfe with a timber colour with umber and ne! 
white, or a lead colour with indigo and white. | the | 
Some lay over their work only a coat of Spaniſh brown, by WM burt 
tempering it up more ſtiff than was done for the two firſt pri- theſe 
mings; which, in ſome reſpects, is the cheapeſt way of all, and WM kind 
preſerves the timber perhaps as well as any. | do th 
Note, If when you have made uſe of your colours, there be WM jou | 
occaſion for a ſmall ceſſation, till the work be finiſh'd; in tba paint 


caſe, you muſt cover the colour that remains in the pot with WW T- 


Water, which will prevent its drying and skinning over. ue e 
And the pencils alſo, or bruthes, ſhould be waſh'd out in WM ciſes 
clear linſeed-oil, and then in warm ſoap-ſuds ; for if either oil, WM colou 
or colours, be once dried in the bruſh, or pencil, they are Me} | 
Ipoil'd for ever. | them 
It has been obſery'd, that timber laid over with white, when MW the 1 
it has ſtood ſome time in the weather, the colour will crack and ¶ dt i 


fhrink up together, juſt as pitch does, if laid on any thing tha MW hangs 
ſtands in the ſun. The cauſe of this is, that the colour was lad 


on with too ſtiff a body; for being wrought too thick once, dant: 


it will dry with a skin on the outſide, which will keep the in- 
fide moiit, and prevent its binding firm, from whence thoſe 
cracks proceed. XP El 
Of Out- door painting in general. Doors, ſhop-windows, win. 
dow- frames, pediments, architraves, frieze:, corniches, and 


and b. 
point 
pencil 
Ing of 

TIN 


Iron te 
[tars, | 
lis har 
the oth 


all other timber Works, that are expos'd to the weather, ougit 
at firſt ſetting up to be prim'd with Spaniſh brown, Spaniſh white, 
and red-lead (about a fifth) to cauſe the other two colours to 
dry. . „„ 

Theſe being well-ground with linſeed-oil, will make a very 
good primer; then afterwards with the ſame colour (but whuter 
for a ſecond primer; and laſtly, with a fair white made of white 
lead, and about a fifth part in quantity (not in weight) of Se- 
_ wiſh white. 3 

No he that is able to bring the work thus far on, has pro 
ceeded to the higheſt pitch of that vulgar painting, that aims 
at preſervation beyond beauty, tho' ſomething of beauty 15 1: 


ceſſarily included in this alſo. But this is not all, for he that 'F 
8 ; arriy d 


11 


Ari d thus far, is in a fair way to other perfections in the art 
of painting; but for the pannelling of wainſcot with its proper 
ö hidows, and for imitating olive and walnut-wood, marbles, and 

fuch like, theſe muſt be attain'd to by ocular inſpection, it 
being impoſſible to deliver the manner of the operation by 
precept, without example: and I am bold to afirm, that a 
man ſhall gain more knowledge by one day's experience, than 
by an hundred ſpent to acquire it ſome other way. 

[ adviſe therefore all thoſe, that deſire an inſight into the bu- 
inefs, to be a little curious, if opportunity offers, in obſerving 
the manner of a painter's working, not only in grinding his co- 
ours, but alſo in laying them on, and working in them; in all 
theſe obſerving the motion of his hand in the manage of any 
kind of tool : and by this means, with a little imitation, join'd 
to the directions here given, 1 doubt not, but in a ſhort time, 
you may arrive to great proficiency in the buſineſs of vulgar 
ainting. | 
fake notice, that if you ſhall at any time have occaſion to 
ue either bruſhes that are very ſmall, or pencils, as in many 
caſes there will be occaſion; you ox then to diſpoſe of the 
colours you uſe upon a pallet (which is a wooden inſtrument, 
to be had at any colour: ſbop) and there work and temper 
them about with your pencil, that the pencil may carry away 
e more colour: for you are to Note, that if a pencil be only 
and WM cipt in a pot of colour, it brings out no more with it than what 
that I bangs on the outſide, and that will work but a little way; whereas, 
laid f you rub the pencil about in the colour, on the pallet, a good 
nceMWuantity of colour will be taken up in the body of the pencil; 
in- end beſides all this, you may work your pencils better to 2 
hole point on a pallet, than you can do in a pot; the point of a 

pencil being of greateſt uſe in divers caſes, eſpecially in draw- 
win-Wirg of lines. 1 . 
and TIME is drawn ſtanding upon an old ruin, winged, and with 
gde ron teeth. Or thus; as an old man clothed in a garment of 
ite tars, having upon his head a garland of roſes, cars of corn, and 
(ry ſticks, ſtanding upon the zodiack, holding a looking-glaſs in 
lis hand, and having two children at his feet, the one fat, and 
te. other lean, both writing in one book; upon the head of 
ne is the ſun, and upon the other the moon. Fs 

It is alſo repreſented by an old man, bald behind, winged, 
mh a ſcythe and an hour-glaſs, having a lock of hair on his 
brehead, but bald behind. „ . 

Kt 0 1 a whitiſh metal ſofter than filyer, yet much harder 

m lead. | 
deveral, both chymiſts and others, account in an imperfect 
etal, generated of two different ſeeds, vis. that of ſilver and 
9492 that 


15 ne 
hat! 
rive 


IN 


the 

that of lead, which renders it a kind of compound of both; tall 
and accordingly it is frequently found in both lead and filyer [ 
mines. 8 furt 
But, however, tin has its proper mines, of which our coun- kep 
ties of Cornwal and De vonſbire are a ſufficient proof; the greateſt; Aft 
part of the tin conſum'd in Europe, being got out of them. for 
The principal characters, or properties of tin, as they are 1 


enumerated by M. Boerhaave, are, that it is the lighteſt of all me- ſon 
tals, very little ductile or elaſtic; the moſt fuſible and volatile and 


of all metals, ſcarce diſſolvable by acids, unleſs by thoſe of he Ml the 
weaker forts; and eafily and intimately miſcible with other me- fix « 
ta's, the ductility of which becomes diminifh'd by ſuch a mixture. Wl tin 
The ſame author concludes, that ſulphur is a prevailing i- W T 
gredient in tir, and deduces ſeveral of its properties therefrom, MW whi 
He likewiſe adds, that could the metal be purg'd of this hete- MW and: 
rogeneous ſulphur, tis probable it would be found no other WM or fi 
than ſilver. 5 call 
Several authors have taken notice of a great conformity of TIN whic 
and LEAD in divers particulars between the two metals. And T 
Mr. Boyle, and others, have given us ſeveral inſtances of ſilvet WM ubit 
being actually procur'd in a conſiderable quantity from ttin- ore. B 
Yet ſome naturaliſts have thought, that there is a greater a- Wl of e: 
nalogy between zin and lead; and will have it, that 7 is only 
lead under a leſs degree of coction; bur if there be ſome marks T. 
of agreement betwixt them, there are as many of diſagreement. I there 
The method of getting, preparing, &c. TIN in the Corniſh mines. WW a ho 
The working of the tin mines is very hard and difficult; nol If 
only by reaſon of the great depth, which the veins deſcend to, than 
even as low as fifty fathom; but alſo becauſe the rocks, through T. 
which paſſages are frequently to be cut, are often fo hard, the made 
the workman can't dig a foot in a week. | T 
Nor is the ſoft ſhaking earth found in fin- mines, much lel:}i cond 
inconvenient to the workmen; both by reaſon of fœtid, may a bill 
lignant vapours it exhales, and of the currents of water often the e 
met with therein: all theſe diſadvantages together render it im very 
practicable for the workmen to hold it above four hours to 
gether. „ Set 


The mineral ſtones, or glebe, being dug and drawn out o tepar 


the mine, is there broke to pieces with large iron mallets; theſ till it 
brought to a ſtamping- mill, where it is pounded ſmaller wil in thi 
ſtampers, like thoſe of paper-mills; and the water paſſing throuaſ all o 
it, waſhes away the earthy parts, leaving the metallic ones be 2 gol 
hind. This lotion, or waſhing, is repeated twice to make ib | 
betrer ſeparation. 5 M 


When this has been done, they dry it in a furnace on itoſf de fi 
plates, and afterwards grind it very fine in a craſing mill; Us 
"he 


TIN 


they waſh it again, and then dry it: and in this ſtate the me- 
tallic matter is calPd block or black tin. 

To convert it into tin, i. e. into white tin, they carry it to a 
furnace or blowing-houſe ; where by means of a charcoal fire, 
kept up with huge bellows, work'd with water, it is melted. 
After it has paſs'd all theſe preparations, and is grown cold, they 
forge it, which is the laſt thing done to it in the works. 

The droſs, or ſcoria, being ſcumm'd off, and the tin in fu- 
fon, and being melted down with freſh ore, runs into metal, 
and even the cauſalty, i. e. the matter waſh'd and ſeparated from 
the metal in the mill, being thrown up in heaps; after reſting 
ix or ſeven years, they fetch it over again, and it yields as good 
tin as any of that in Germany. 

The workmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of tin, as moor gin, 
which 1s the beſt ſort, a foot of which weighs eighty pounds ; 
and mine tin, which is the next, a foot of which weighs fifry-rwo 


call pryan tin, to diſtinguiſh it from that got from the ſtones, 
which is better by almoſt half. 


white. 8 


of earth, ſulphur, a metallick ſalt, and mercury. 
5 The method of aſſaying TIN. 

To find whether tin be ſoft and ductile, or harſh and brittle, 
there are two kind of aſſays: the firſt is by putting the tin into 
2 hot braſs mould, and there melting it. | 

If the metal be harſh, it will be heavier when it comes out 
tan when it went in, otherwiſe it will be lighter. 

The ſecond is, by caſting the melted in into a little mould 
made of thunderſtone. | h 

This mould has a little canal of a moderate length, which 
conducts the matter into a cavity, capable of containing half 
a billiard ball; if the zz be harth, it will appear whitiſh towards 
the entry of the mould, otherwiſe tis tinged ſuperficially of a 
very faint blueiſh brown. Fu en 4 

To colour TIN or COPPER of a GOLD colour. 


bepatic aloes, of each a like quantity; ſtir them well together 
til it grows thick; then take it off, cover it cloſe, and ſer it 
in the earth for three days: when you uſe it, ſtrike the metal 


a golden colour. 17 
To take away the ringing and ſoftneſs of TIN. | 
Melt the tin, and caſt in ſome quickſilver, remove it from 


4 3 and 


or fifty pounds. The in got from the ſoft gravelly earth, they 


Two pounds of black tin, when melted, make about one of 


By the analyſis made of this metal, they hold it compounded 


Set Tinſeed-oil on the fire, ſcum it well, and put in amber and 
all over with it with a pencil-bruſh, let it dry, and it will be of 


we fire, and put it in a glaſs mow with a large round belly, 
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and a very long neck; heat it red-hot in the fire, till the mes. 
cury ſublimes, and the 2 remains at the bottom: do this three 
or four times. . 

The ſame may be done by calcining it three or four times, 
by which means it will ſooner be red-hot than melt. 

To take away the ſoftneſs and creaking noiſe of TIN. 

You may effect this by granulating ir often, and then re- 
ducing it again, and quenching it often in vinegar, and a lx. 
ivium of ſalt of tartar : the creaking noiſe is taken away, by 
melting it ſeven or eight ſeveral times, and quenching it in boy's 
urine, or elſe oil of walnuts. | 

| To take away the deaf ſound of TIN. 

Diſſolve it in aqua-forzis over a gentle fire, till the water fly 

away; doing thus fo long, till it is all turn'd to a calx, which 


being mix d with calx of filver, and reduc'd, performs the work. | 


To prevent TIN from cracking. 


Take falt and honey, of each a like quantity, and mix then, | 


melt the tin, and put it twelve or more times into it, then ſtrain 


out the 2in, and it will purge and leave cracking; put it intoa | 
crucible, lute it, and calcine it twenty-four hours, and it will 


be like calx of gold. 
To make a kind of counterfeit ſilver of TIN. 


_ Mingle ſilver with rin, melted with quickſelver, keeping it 2 
long time in the fire; then being brittle, it is made tough by 
keeping it in a gentle fire, or under hot embers, in a crucible, | 


tor about twenty-four hours. THE + 
TIN-GLASS, a mineral matter, white, ſmooth, and as to ap- 


pearance reſembling tin; but hard, tharp, brittle, and diſpos'd 
into ſhining ſcales, as it were pieces of glaſſes, whence it took 


its name. It is the fame that is call'd biſinuth. 
TINNING is the covering or lining any thing with melted 
tin, or with zin reduc'd to a very fine leaf. 


Sauce- pan, and other kitchen utenſils, are tinned with melted | 


tin; and locks, bits, ſpurs, &c. with leaf - in, by the help of fire. 

_ Looking-glaſſes are foliated or tinn'd with thin ſheets of beaten 
zin; the whole bigneſs of the glaſs, apply'd and united to it by 
means of quickſulver. 8 

Plumbers uſe to tin or whiten their ſheets of lead; in order 
to which, they have a inning furnace, filld with live coal, at 
the two ſides of which two men are placd, who hold up the 
ſheets over the fire to heat; and the fin- leaves being laid over 
them, as faſt as the ſheets grow hot, and the tin melts, they fi 
it on by rubbing and ſtretching it with row and roſin. 

GIACOMO ROBUSTI ca/?74 TINTORET TO, born in 
the year 1512, ſcholar of Tirian, ſtudied Michael Angelo for de- 


ſign, liv d at Venice, excel ld in hiſtory and portraits, died in 159% 


aged 82 years. 5 TOPAZ, 


TOP 


TOPAZ. a precious ſtone, eſteem'd of the third order after 
the diamond. It is of a beautiful yellow, or gold colour, tranſ- 
parent, very hard, and takes a fine poliſh. 

It is found in Bohemia, ſeveral parts of the Indies, Ethiopia, 
Arabia, and Peru, and is the true chryſolite of the ancients. 

Thoſe of Bohemia are yellow and a little blackiſh, are the 
ſofteſt of all, their poliſh the coarſeſt. 

Thoſe of Peru are ſofter than the oriental ones, but their co- 
our is much the fame ; the colour of the oriental ones border 
upon the orange, and they are the moſt eſteem'd; thoſe of Ma- 
teſco were formerly valued, but are now accounted good 
{or little. | | 

The ?opaz is eaſily counterfeited, and there may be counter- 
eit ones made, which to the eye will not come behind the na- 
tural ones. | 
To make an oriental Topaz. 

It will be needleſs here to repeat the quality of the zZopaz;, 
ſnce we have done it already in this book; ſo we ſhall content 
ourſelves, to ſhew the manner of imitating it with our paſte, 
compoſed of natural cryſtal and Saturnus glorificatus, whereof 
take ten ounces; of very good orpiment one Ounce, reduced to 
ine powder: after having mixed them well together, put them 
ino a crucible, covered with another, which lute and dry well; 
then put it into a glaſs-houſe furnace for three hours, and then 
kt it cool gently in the annealing furnace. Having taken your 


matter out of your crucible, you may cut and poliſh it as you 


pkaſe, and you'll have a very fine oriental 7opaz. 
T) make a paſte for an oriental Topaz. 

The ropax of the ancients is the fame, which the moderns 
all a chryſolite; and their chryſolite, that which modern jew- 
elers Call a Zopaz, which is a ſtone of a golden colour. Such 
me the oriental ropaz s, which are the moſt hard of all ſtones 
text the diamond; their colour is like water tinged with ſaffron 
or rhubarb, but ſhining and pure. | 


There are ſome found in Europe, but as ſoft as cryſtal, and 


zpproach ſomewhat on black with a golden colour; if there is 
y found of the colour of pure gold, it is extraordinary; and 
not diſtinguiſhable from the oriental ones but in hardneſs. 


| To imitate the oriental ones, take two ounces of natural cry- 


tal, ſeven ounces of red-lead in fine powder, and ſearced, mix 
be whole well together, put them into a good crucible, wherein 
wy leave an empty ſpace of about an inch deep, for fear the 
1 —5 in riſing, and ſpoil the work. 
Then proceed, obſerving the ſame circumſtances of time 
al fire, and you'll have an admirable zopaz colour. 
DS 4 _ Another 


atter ſhould run over in baking, or ſtick to the colour of the 


four times as much calcined tin alſo pulverized, pur 


the upper, which covers the back; and the lower the belly:WM nc | 


TOR 


0 Another fine Topaz. On 
Take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, two ounces 9 
native cinnabar, two ounces of & uſtum, the whole powdered, And 


the whole Wl boats. 


in a Crucible, well covered and luted, into a furnace as before:Ml ach a 

wherein let them ſtand twenty-four or thirty hours, at a fire not 

too violent, and which ſhall always retain the ſame degree of In e 

heat, for this powder will eaſily melt, then you'll have a fine WM nork 

zcpaz coloured paſte. | b pes 
A very fine topaz colour may. be made, by putting to four WM we + 

ounces of the ſame natural cryſtal, half a drachm of crocus Marti, amin 


and a very little minium, obſerving the ſame circumſtances for WM | wit! 
baking it as before... 
 TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a term of art deriv'd from the WM yh: 
Greek, and us' d to ſignify the knowledge, or rather the de. 
icription of ancient ſculptures and baſſo-relievo's. | 
TOREUTICE a Greet term, us'd to ſignify that part of 
ſculpture, commonly call'd Turning. 
TORTOISE-SHELL is the ſpoils or cover of a teſtaceous 
animal, us'd in inlaying, and various other uſes, as ſnuff-boxes, WM york 
combs, and other utenſils. W's 1 
There are two kind of tortoiſes, viz. land and ſea-tortoiſes. duke 
The ſea-rortoiſe again is of four kinds, vix. the freſb tortoiſe, in ſtr 
the caret, the cahohanna, and the lager-hu: but tis the caret finely 
alone, that furniſhes that beautiful ſhell ſo much admired inM gene 
„ - | 
The ſhell of the care? is thick, and conſiſts of two parts; WM wird: 


the two are joined together at the ſides by ſtrong ligaments, MW puts 
bur yer allow of a little motion. 
In the fore-part is an aperture for the head and legs, and be- l v 
hind for the hind legs and tail. an 
It is the under-ſhell alone is us d: to ſeparate it from the up- 
per, they make a little fire beneath it, and as ſoon as ever tis 
warm, the under ſhell becomes eaſily ſeparable from the uppet] 
with the point of a knife, and is taken off in lamina, or leaves) 
without killing the animal, which tis faid, being turn'd to (al 
again, gets a new ſhell. 3j 
The whole ſpoils of the care? conſiſts in thirteen leaves, eigh! 
of them flat, and five a little bent; of the flat ones, there at 
four large ones, about a foot long, and ſeven inches broad. 
The beſt ſhell is thick, clear, tranſparent, of the colour f 
antimony, ſprinkled with brown and white. | 1 
When it is us'd in marquetry, or inlaid work, workmen gve 
it what colour they pleaſe, by means of coloured leaves of ne- 
tal, which they put underneath them. On 


TRA 


On the ſhore of Braſil there are ſaid to be tortoiſes ſo large, 

s ſometimes to dine eighty men. | 

And that in the Indian ſea, the ſhells ſerve the natives for 

boats. De Laet relates, that in the iſland Cuba, they are of 

ch a bulk, that they will creep along with five men on their back. 
To counterfeit TORTOISE-SHELL. 

In order to perform this well, let the wood you intend to 
york on be very cloſe grained, clean and ſmooth wrought off, 
4 pear-tree or the like; but if it be rough grained, it muſt 
hve a ground of ſize and whiting, as is done in rough ja- 
porning for coarſe-grain'd woods, ruth it ſmooth, and go over 
it with ſeed-lac varniſh, the breadth of a ſilver leaf, which take 
wp with cotton, and lay on it moiſt as cloſe as may be; then 
waſh again, and lay on another leaf of ſilver, and ſo continue 
to do, till you have laid the wood all over with ſilver, and when 


Or 


he 


ind Cologn earth very fine, and mix it with gum-water and 
ommon ſize; and with this having added more ſize, or gum- 
water than it was ground withal, ſpot or cloud the ground- 
work, having a fine true natural ſhell by you to imitate; and 
when this is done, you will perceive ſeveral reds, lighter and 
anker, appear on - edges of the black, and many times lie 
iſe, Wi in ſtreaks, on the tranſparent part of the ſhell. To imitate this 
aret ol finely, grind Sanguis Draconis with gum- water, and with a fine 
in pencil draw thoſe warm reds, fluſhing it in about the dark places 

IT nore thick; but fainter and thinner, and with leſs colour, to- 
tts; wards the lighter parts, ſo ſweetening it, that it may in a man- 


nc, purts. e 585 
Wen it is done and dry'd, give it at leaſt fix waſhes of ſeed- 

be. « varniſh ; and twenty-four hours after, ruth it gently ; and 
wen it is ſmooth, and fit for the ſecond operation, grind gam- 


e up] we very fine, and put it into as much ſeed-lac varnith, as will 
r s alk it ſix times more, and let it ſtand twelve hours, and give 
pper WW i the third varniſhing; and with the laſt mixture wath it fo 


ave oiten, that the ſilver is chang'd to a golden colour, and the work 
o (a s finiſhed. Co | 

RACING is repreſented [in Painting, &c. | by a woman, 
eigh!} der head winged, her garment ſpread all over with ants, hold- 
e ar ung up her right arm; and with her fore- finger, with which ſhe 


paints at a crane; and with her other fore-finger, a hound full 


ur f Cent after his game. 


| The wings denote elevation of intellect, theants always ſearch- 


1 Vc 8 out what is moſt convenient for their livelihood ; the crane, 


| 06- n inquiſitive man, that would inveſtigate ſublime things at a 
8 e 


tance. | 


tis dry, ſweep off all the looſe filver with a hair-bruſh. Then 


ter loſe the red, being ſunk in the filver or more tranſparent 


TRA- 


N ©, Mo 
TRAGACANTHA { A kind of gum, oozing out at incifons 
- ADRACANTH I made in the trunk and larger branche. 
of a plant, or little ſhrub of the ſame name. 17770 
Mr. Tournefort tells us, the naked hillocks of mount Ida; 
Caudia produce a deal of the plant Tragacantha, which give 
the gum ſpontaneouſly towards the end of June, and in the fo 
lowing months; hen the nutritious juice of the plant, thickened 
by the heat, burſts moſt of the veſſels it is contain'd in. 
This juice coagulates in threads, which make their way int 
the pores of the bark; where being puſh'd forwards by new juice 
they get through the bark, and are at length hardened in thy 
air, either into little lumps, or into twiſted pieces, in form o 
little worms, longer or ſhorter, according to the matter of whic 
they are form'd. | 
This plant grows alſo in ſeveral places of the Levant, par 
ticularly about Aleppo. 15 | 
The gum is of different colours and qualities; ſome bein 
white, others greyiſh ; ſome red, and ſome almoſt black: but 
the white is the beſt. 5 | 2 
It thould be choſen clear, ſmooth, and twiſted, like little 
worms. 1 1 
TRAGEDY is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a gentle 
woman all in mourning, a bloody dagger in her right hand, by 
her on the ground a garment of cloth of gold, and divers preciou 
jewels, ſhe being ſhod with corhurni. 3 
The mourning ſuits beſt with zragedy, containing nothing but 
the ruin of princes by violent death, which is demonſtrated 
by the N dagger; the cothurni, or ſocks, were worn by 
princes, to diſtinguiſh them from peaſants ; they ſhew that tr: 
gedy requires gravity and conception, neither mean nor trivial. 
TRANSPARENCY is a quality in certain bodies, whereby 
they give paſſage to the rays of light. 1 
I be tranſparency of natural bodies, as glaſs, water, air, G- 
is by ſome imputed to the great number and ſize of the pore 
and interſtices between the particles of thoſe bodies. 
But this account is very defective, for the moſt ſolid anc 
opake body in nature we know, contains a great many mort 
pores than it does matter; a great deal more {ze than is neceſ 
tary for the paſſage of ſo infinitely fine and ſubtile a body as light. 
Ariſtotle, Des Cartes, &c. place tranſparency in the rectitudt 
or ſtraitneſs of the pores; by means of which, ſay they, the ra 
are enabled to make their way through, without ſtriking again 
the ſolid parts, and being reflected back again. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews this account to be lame; the 
quantity of pores in all bodies being ſufficient to e 
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TRE =} 
yrs that fall on them, howſoever thoſe pores be ſituated with 
elpedt to each other. 

The cauſe then, why all bodies are not tranſparent, muſt not 
e aſcribd to their wanting rectilineal pores, but either to the 
nequal denſity of the parts, or to the pores being filld with 
"me foreign matter, or their being empty; by means of which, 
erays in paſſing through, undergoing a great variety of reflec- 
ns and refractions, are perpetually diverted this way; and that, 
il at length falling on ſome of the ſolid parts of the body, they 
e extinguiſh'd and abſorbed. 

Thus cork, paper, wood, &c. are opake, whereas glaſs, dia- 
di &c. are tranſparent; the reaſon is, that in the neighbour- 
ood of parts, equal in denſity, ſuch as thoſe of glaſs, water, dia- 


qual on every fide, no reflection nor refraction enſues; but the 
159 which entered the firſt ſurface of the bodies, proceed with- 
t interruption quite through the body; thoſe few only ex- 
med, which chance to meet with the ſolid parts. 

But in the neighbourhood of parts, which differ much in 
nity, ſuch as the parts of wood and paper are both in reſpect 


attraction will be very unequal, the reflections and refrac- 
ons muſt be very great; and therefore the rays will not be 


deflected, and at laſt quite ſtopp'd. 

To make the form of a FIR-TREE appear in Colophonia. 
Diſtil 2#rpertire in a retort gradatim : when all is diſtill'd off, 
& the retort {till in a reaſonable heat, that what humidity is 
Il remaining may be evaporated and become dry. = 
Then take it off from the fire, and hold your hand to the 
om of the retort, and the turpentine, which is dried (calbd 
hozia or roſin) will crack aſunder in ſeveral places; and in 
de cracks, or chaps, you ſhall ſee the perfect figure of fir- trees, 
uch will continue there many moaths. 

To make the SILVER-TREE of the Philoſophers. 
Take aqua-fortis four ounces, fine ſilver one ounce, which 
llolve in it; then take aqua-fortis two ounces, in which diſ- 
Ive quickſelver : mix theſe two liquors together in a clear glaſs. 
th a pint of pure water; ſtop the glaſs cloſe, and after a day 


onderful and pleaſant to behold. 

To make the GOLDEN-TREE of the Philoſophers. 
Take oil of ſand, or flints, and oil of tartar per deliguium, of 
ch a like quantity, mix them well together; then diſſolve fol 
ald) in aqua-regia, and evaporate the enſtruum; dry the calx 


md, &c. are with reſpect to each other; the attraction being 


themſelves, or the air, or the empty ſpace in their pores; as 


e to make their way through ſuch bodies, but will be perpetu- 


u will perceive a tree to grow by little and little, which is 


W the fire, but make it not too hot, for then it will loſe its 
2 growing 
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growing quality; break it into little bits, but not reduce iti 
powder, which bits put into the aforeſaid liquor, a fingers bread 
one from another, in a very clear glaſs ; keep the liquor fo 
the air, and let rhe calx ſtand ſtill, and the birs of calx will pr 
fently begin to grow : firſt they will ſwell then put forth one ort 
ſtems, then divers branches and twigs, ſo exactly, that youci 
not bur wonder to ſee. The author affirms, that this gropi 
is not imaginary, bur real. FIG 
To make the STEEL-TREE of the Philoſophers. 

Diſſolve ſteel. in rectified ſpirit, or oil of ſalt, ſo ſhall you by 
2 green and ſweet ſolution, ſmelling like brimſtone; filtre it, y 
abſtract all the moiſture with a gentle heat, and there will d 
over a liquor as ſweet as rain-water, (for ſteel, by reaſon of 
dryneſs, detains the corroſiveneſs of the ſpirit of ſalt, which 
mains at the bottom, like a blood- red maſs, and it is as hott 
the tongue as fire:) diſſolve this blood-red maſs in oil of fin 
or ſand, and you will ſee it grow up in two or three hours | 
2 tree with item and branches. | | 

This author ſays, if you prove this tree at the teſt, it willyi 
good gold, which it draws from the oil of ſand or flints; t 
iaid oil being full of a pure golden ſulphur. 5 

I make OIL of FLINTS or SAND. 

Take of the moſt pare ſalt of tartar in fine powder, twen 
ounces; ſmall ſand, flints, pebbles, or cryſtals in fine powde 
Ave ounces, mix them; put as much of this as will fill an eg 
ſhell into a crucible; ſet it in a furnace, and make it red 
and preſently there will come over a thick and white ſpirit. Ta 
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out rhe crucible while it is hot; and that which is in it, li a 0 a 
tranſparent glafs, keep from the air; afterwards reduce it Wi lit 
e ca 


powder, and lay it in a moiſt place, and it will diſſolve int 
thick fat oil, which is the oil of flints, ſand, pebbles, or cryſtal 
This oil, ſays the author, precipitates metals, and make 
calx there more hea vy than oil of tartar doth ; it is of a gil 
nature, and extracts colours from all minerals; it is bf in | 
fires, maketh fine cryſtals and borax, and maturates impeif 
metals into gold. | WE 3 > N 
TRIPOLI, N CalFd alſo alaua; a kind of chalk, or wi 
TRIPOLV, I ſoft ſtone, bordering a little on red, usd 
ſapidaries, goldſmiths, copper-ſmiths, * ee &c. in pol 

ing their works. We 
Some imagine tripoli to be a common ſtone, burnt and c 
cin'd by the ſulphureous exhalations, which happen to be unc 
the mines where 1t is found. | 
Of theſe mines there are a number in divers parts of Eur 
particularly in Italy, where the tripali is very good. Otherst: 

ac do be a native earth. | ; — 
TRITO! 


T UB 


TRITON, a poetical ſea demi-god, held by the ancients to 
mn officer or trumpeter to Neptune, attending on him, and 
ming his orders and commands from fea to fea. 

The poets and painters repreſent him as half man, half fiſh, 
ninating in a dolphin's tail, and holding in one hand a fea- 
el, which ſerves him for a trumpet. | | 

But tho mythologiſts ſpeak only of one Triton, yet the poets 
we imagin'd ſeveral; giving ſome of them for trumpeters to 


the ſea-gods, particularly to Neptune and Venus. 


4 


i « f 7 * p 

11 s retinue, but were alſo ſuppos'd to draw his chariot, i. e. 
\ of We £x-fhell, in which he is feign'd to ride over the waters. 

icht is not much to be doubted, but that the fable of the Tyi- 


w took its riſe from ſea, or mer- men; for that there are ſuch 


2 


d under the article MERMAID. 

The poets uſually attribute to Triton the office of calming the 
mes, and making tempeſts ceaſe; as Ovid in his Metamor- 
holes. 9 | | 
TRUCE is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a woman in 
he middle of an iſland in the calm ſea, ſitting upon a bundle 


pit knee; graſps a rod, about which is twiſted a wolf-fith and 
nullet united, holding in her left a dog and a cat in a cord, 
ting peaceably. _ — | 

fer place denotes truce is like the calm ſea, which does not 
ut; always fitting upon arms tied together, that in time of trace 
otlities are laid aſide ; the breaſt-plate, that in time of fruce 
e care of war is in the people's breaſts; the filh ſhew, that 
lo they be mortal enemies, yet at a certain time they uſually 
beet together; the dog and cat ſhew the tame. 
TRUTH, ſaith Hippocrates, was fram'd in the ſimilitude and 
keneſs of a beautiful woman, attired with gravity and modoeſty. 


"i 

perf Philoftratus tells us, that ſhe remain'd in the cave of Amphi. 
raus, of a beautiful countenance, clothed all in white garments. 

wills Lucianus fays, that her ſtatue was made in the form of a young 

54 oman, habited in rags and baſe attire, with a ſuperſcrip:ion 


er her_ head, how ſhe was wrong'd and abus'd by fortune. 
The TUBEROSE ro paint. DD 
Lay on white, and ſhade with black, and a little b:Pr2 in for: 
laces, and mix a little carmine for the outſide of the leaves, tc 
dye them a reddiſh teint, particularly towards the ends. 


Colour the green of the leaves and ſtalks with werditer, an.! 
ade them with #ris-greez. De 
A UNISIN 


Indeed the Trirozs not only officiated as trumpeters in Nep- 


ings as ſea-men, is ſcarce to be doubted, after what has been 


farms; ſhe has a breaſt-plate like Bellona, a helmet on her 


Do the-ſeed witch maſticote, and ſhade it with bladder-green 
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of his duty; the covering, care; and the lizard watches oye 
men, when they lie careleſly aſleep. 


given, for the making of particular colours, and only touc 


with fine ſtrokes of the ſame colour, which muſt all obſery 


ultramarine and carmine, or lake, ſometimes bluer, and ſome 


between the ſtripes of vermilion, carmine, or lake, which mull 


and white, ſometimes mixing biſtre with it, at other times green. 


hair ſtrokes, which follow the turn of the leaf. 


3 
TUITION is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a woman RE 


a red garment, a book of accompts under a balance in her rio YE 
hand, with the motto Computa; in the left, the skirt of her ro Ane 
wherewith ſhe ſeems to cover the nakedneſs of a child ſleepiꝗ Lay 


at her feet, over which is a lizard; a cock on the other fide} 

The balance and book ſhew, that a tutor is oblig d to gin 
a juſt account of his pupil's eſtate; the red denotes love ang 
charity; the cock, vigilance, requiſite to the faithful diſchargin 


THEODORE VAN TULDEN, an engraver of: 
kind of ſubjects, us'd this mark. 
TULIPS [ro paint in miniature. There being a great num 
ber of ſorts of tulips, I ſhall omit many of them, eſpecily 
the plain ones, which may be done by the directions elſewher 


upon thoſe calld ſtriped or ſtreaked tulips. 
Theſe ſtripes, or ſtreaks, are laid in with carmine, very thi 
in ſome places, and very deep in others; and are to be finiſh 
the turn of the ſtripes. . „ 
As for others, you may begin with vermilion, and proceet 
by mixing it with carmize, and finiſh with carmine only. 
For others, lay Indi an- inꝶ upon vermilion inſtead of carmine. 
Some again you may colour with /ake and carmine mix d 
gether; and lałe only, or with white, to begin with. 
Thoſe that are of a violet purple colour are to be done yith 


times rTedder. | | 
The manner of doing both is juſt the ſame, there is no di 
ference, but in the colours. EY | 
A blue made of ultramarine and white, and ſometimes 1 
tranſparent purple is to be put in certain places; as for example 


be finiſh'd wich fine hair-ſtrokes like the reſt, and ſcumble 
into the ſtripes. 0 
Thoſe tulips, that have fallow teints, are made of /ake, biſr 
and oaker, according as they happen to be; but theſe are on 
for fine or uncommon ?ulips, „„ 
Shade ſuch, whoſe ſtripes are carmine, with indigo. 
As for thoſe, whoſe ſtripes are colour'd with /ake, uſe bla 


Shade ſome with gambooge and umber, and always with fine 


Thoſe tulips, which are calld edged, are all of one coo 
except the border, which is white and purpie. _ 


T7 UK 


RED with yellow. 

YELLOW with red. 

And RED with white. 

Lay the purple tulip of this bordered ſort with altramarine, 
Lrmine, and white, and ſhade and finiſh with the ſame. 

You muſt not touch the border, that is, you muſt only lay 
n a thin white, and ſhade it with a very thin indigo. | 
Colour yellow tulips with gambooge, and ſhade them with the 
me oaker, umber, or biſtre. Do the edging with vermilion, 
nd finiſh with a very little carmine. | 
Red tulips are laid with vermilion, and finiſh'd with the ſame 
olour, with a little carmine or lake added to it. Do the bor- 
fer with gambooge, and finiſh it; add gall-ſtone, uneber, or biſtre 
0 the ſame. 


Indian ink is very properin this caſe, for it ſhades ſoft, as it is of 
elf equal to the effects of blue and white, mix'd with other 
lack, Edge theſe with carmine. | | 

There is in all theſe ſorts of tulips a nervure in the middle of 
he leaves, which muſt be made much brighter than the reſt, 
id the edges muſt be ſcumbled into the grounds by fine ſtrokes ; 
they muſt not ſeem cut or ſeparated from the reſt. | 
There are ſtill others of different colours; and ſuch as are, 


ith indigo, as well as the ſeed. 3 

If the tulips have a yellow ground, uſe gambooge ; and to finiſh 
em, add a little ambre or biſtre., „ 
The leaves and ſtalks of tulips are commonly painted with a 
green, and ſhaded and finiſh'd with an iris-green, with broad 
rokes along the leaves. 3 PS, 


te; theſe you may ſhade with bladder-green, that they may 
we a more yellowiſh caſt. 

TURCOISE 7Tls a precious ſtone of a blue colour, ordi- 
TURQUOIS J narily opake, but ſometimes a little tranſ- 
nent. | 


bn There are of theſe ſeveral kinds, oriental and occidental ; cf 
one ve rock and of the old. 


The oriental Turcoiſe partakes more of the blue tincture tha: 
e green; and the occidental more of the green than the blue. 
Thoſe of the o/d rock are of a deep blue, and thoſe of the ae 
r more whitiſh, and don't keep their colour. 
The oriental ones come from Perſia, the Indies, and omg 
nts of Tyrkey; and ſome even ſuppoſe, tis thence they tak. 
modern name of Tyrquoiſes. 

The 
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White tulips muſt be ſhaded with black, blue, and white; and 
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it were, black on the inſide, are to be coloured and finiſh'd 


dome again may be colour'd with verditer, mix'd with na- 
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The occidental are found in various parts of Europe, particu 
larly Germany, Bohemia, Sileſia, Spain, and France. 

Turcoiſes all grow of a round or oval figure; they cut eaſily 
and ſeals are frequently engraven on them. | 

The Turquois is eaſily counterfeited, and that fo perfecthy 


| that 'tis impoſſible to diſcover the deceit without taking it ou 
pf the collet. 


In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we have a ver 2 
curious account of the formation of the Turcois, the manner off,” 
giving it the blue colour, & c. by M. Reaumur. 

He obſerves, that the Turquois is one of the ſofteſt of preciou 
ſtones, its hardneſs ſcarce exceeding that of a cryſtal, or a tran ( 
parent pebble; though ſome are much harder than others, and 


Kill the harder, ceteris paribus, the more valuable, by reaſono 6 


the vivacity of the poliſh, which is always proportionable tc 


the hardneſs. 5 . 
Roſuel a jeweller, eſtimating the ſeveral precious ſtones, ſet 
a hard Turquoiſe, whoſe blue is neither bright nor deep, on th 
foot of the moſt perfect emeralds, that is, on a level with M| 
diamond. Thoſe that have any defect he only values at a Frenc 
crown a caract. | 5 3 \Wy 

Tavernier affirms, that there are but two mines of Turquoiſe 
known in all the earth, and thoſe both in Perſia ; the one call 
the old rock, near a town call'd Neaburg, three day's journey t 
the north-eaſt of Meched ; the other, calld the ew rock, is fiy 
JJ 
Te ſays the neo rock is but little valued, and the king of Perſ 
has for many years prohibited the digging in the old rock fe 
any but himſelf. And M. Reaumur ſuppoſes the old rock to 
now exhauſted. — 5 8 
In reality, the common diviſion of Turcoiſes into thoſe of th 
old rock or oriental, and neu rock or occidental, is very arbitra 

and precarious. 1 3 

All the beſt and moſt perfect, wherever they grow, either 
India or Europe, are reckoned among the former, and the re 
among the latter. 

There are ſeveral conſiderable mines of Turquoiſes near s 
more in lower Languedoc; but that fine blue colour admird! 
the Turquoiſes is not natural to theſe rocks; the prevailing ce 

lour being ſometimes white, and ſometimes much like that 
Tripoli and Venice. | EE ts . 
The other precious ſtones are dug out of the mine with : 
their colour, to the force whereof nothing can be added, th 
ir may frequently be diminiſhed ; as we ſee fire bring down ti 
too deep colour of the ſapphire, and take that of a pale ſapp- 
quite away. : : "Ih 


Fol. Plate 2X 1: 
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Theſe Turquoiſes, on the contrary, are naturally whitiſh, or 
ellowiſn, of a colour as common as chat of a free-ſtone; and 
y oppoſing them for ſome time to the action of tne fire, they 
ſſume a blue colour. ; 8 8 
Tho it ſeems a paradox, yet M. Reaumur has made it ex- 
eeding probable, that Turquoiſes are originally the bones of a- 
mals. | | 

In the mines of France, pieces have ſeveral times been found 
the figure of teeth, bones of the arms, legs, &c. | 

And Turquoiſes, which are yet imperfect or ill-form'd, are 
pparently compos'd of laminæ, or leaves, like thoſe of bones, 
xerween which ſome petrifying juice inſinuating itſelf, binds them 
oe together; and ſtill the ſofter and more imperfect the ſtones 
re, the more diſtinguiſhable are the different directions of the 
Ibres and laminæ with their interſections; and the greater re- 


emblance they bear to fractured bones, and the leſs to any kind 
f ſtones known. | 1 ) 


Togive them the blue colour, they dry them a while in the 
ir, and afterwards heat them gradually in a furnace, made after 
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particular manner. | t MT 
f they are heated too haſtily, the humidity between the la- 
"me, wanting time to eyaporate all, will ſeparate into ſcales or 
aws. „ . 
Some of the ſtones require a greater degree of heat to bring 
tem to their colour than others; and even in large pieces, ſe- 
eral parts ordinarily require ſeveral degrees of heat. . 
For this reaſon, a great deal of care is to be taken in the heat- 
ing them; for the fire, which gives them their blue by degrees, 
they be expos d beyond a certain degree, takes it away again. 
M. Reaumur does very well account for their raking a blue 
colour by heat: it ſeems, that when they are freſh cut out of 
the rock, that their ſubſtance is found, iprinkled, and ftreak'd 
« over with ſpots, veins, little circles, & c. of a black-blae co- 
our. 5 1 
Theſe he ſuppoſes to be remains of a deep bluiſh matter, 
which the fire ſpreads by rarefying them, and diffuſes through- 
out the whole ſubſtance of the ſtone. 5 8 
He alſo concludes, that this matter has been either originally 
the juice contain'd in the bones, ſince mixed and coagulated 
vith the petrifying juice, or ſome other mineral matter inlinu- 
ned into the pores of the ſtone. . 1 
The great defect of all Turquoiſes is, that in time they loſe. 
their blue colour, and become green, and then ceaſe to be of 
ay value. | 0 3 POET 
The ancients attributed a kind of ſympathetick virtue to the > 
Turquoiſe. | 
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It is commonly ſuppos d, that it changes colour, or break; M . 
at the death, ſickneſs, or even misfortune of the perſon who Ml dhe 
wears it; that it is diſagreeable to married people, and even Ml ®* 
breaks on their fingers; that it marks all the changes and acci. Ml © 
dents that happen in the body of the wearers, by anſwerable Ml Jet 
changes in its colour; and for this reaſon the ladies have left of 


_ wearing it. or | 
De Boot endeavours to account for all theſe effects from nx 2 
tural, and even probable cauſes. 1 

| | The way to make Turcoiſe. | Jour 

The name of Tyrcoiſe, which this precious ſtone bears, comes 45 1 
from the place where it is found, viz. in Twr#ey ; altho' this ſtone The 
comes alſo from Pera and the Eaſt-Indies, where it is found bh 


in abundance, the colour whereof approaches nearer to blue 

than green, which alſo diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe that come 

out of the weſt, which are more green and whitiſh. 
They call the firſt by the name of the ſtone of the old ru It 


and the other by that of the ae. 5 
The Turcoiſe is the fineſt and nobleſt of all the opake prec. ** 
ous ſtones: its colour is compoſed of green, white, and blu 2% 
and imitates that of verdigreaſe. , [ 
Take ten ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, and Saturnus gl * 
riſicatus; half an ounce of purified verdigreaſe, and one ounce ha 

of our prepared zaffer, the whole in fine powder; which mi 0 
well together in a crucible covered, with another well-luted and | 
dried, which afterwards put into a glaſs-houſe furnace, where” 5 
leave it for three hours; then twelve hours in the annealing fur yp 

nace, that it may cool gently ; then take out your crucible, and 17 
break it, and take out the matter, and cut and polith it, and lion 

you'll have Turcoiſe- coloured ſtones like thoſe of the old rock. 91 

The way of making Turcoiſe- blue, a particular colour in gl 

| | this art. ST on 8 

For this colour take a pot-full of cryſtal-frit tinged with 1 dy 
aqua-marine colour, or blue, whereof we have given ſever eh 
preparations, which colour muſt be fair and full, for all depen 1 f 
on that: it being well- melted, put into it, little by little, ſea-li 1 Rl 
decrepitated white, and reduced to powder, mixing it well Th 
ſoftly, as we have noted in ſpeaking of other meralline eoloun chile 
and the blue, from clear and tranſparent, will become thick Th 
for the (alt penetrating the glaſs, takes away its tranſparency, n | 
cauſes a paleneſs; hence alone comes the Twrcoiſe-colour uſedi iſ 
glaſs. When the colour is right to the workman's fancy, Mom ky 


muſt be preſently wrought, for thefalt will evaporate, and mai 
the glaſs tranſparent and difagreeable ; if in working this met 
the colour fades or goes off, you muſt add a little more of tl 
fame decrepitated ſalt, as before, and the colour will un, 


TUR 


We will here advertiſe the workman, that he muſt take care, 


0 that this ſalt be well decrepitated, otherwife it will always crackle 
and be apt to fly in his eyes, and endanger his fight; you muſt 
8 (as I have ſaid) put in the falt in intervals, till the colour pleaſes 
ou. e 
4 It will ſuffice for this uſe, that the frit tinged aqua-marine, 


or blue, be made of one half cryſtal-metal, and the other of 
ſocherta, and the colour will be very fair and good. 
1 TURMERICK is a root us d by dyers to give a yellow co- 
bur. This root is yellow both within and without fide, very hard, 
el if E and not unlike either in figure or ſize to ginger. 
The leaves it produces are like thoſe of black Hellebore; its flow- 
ers riſe in manner of a ſpica, or ear, and its fruit is rough like 
mY ne cheſnuts. 5 
det comes chiefly from the Eaſt-Indies; though it grows allo 
in the iſland of Madagaſcar. 
It ſhould be choſen large, reſinous, hard to break, and heavy. 
Some perſons have miſtakenly imagined there was a native 
red turmerick ; their error was owing to this, that the yellow 
root, as it grows old, turns brown, and when pulveriz'd, reddiſh. 
It is much us'd by glovers, c. to dye their gloves; as alſo 
by founders, &c. to give a gold. colour to their metals. 


for which reaſon, it is by ſome calbd Exgliſhb ſaffron. . 
Our dyers don't find it gives ſo ſteady a yellow as the luteola 


tening the red colours dyed with cochineal, or vermilion, as ſcar- 
lets, GC “4 | | 


oval forms in a lathe. * 


won two points as an axis; and moving it round, or about on 
that axis; while an edg'd tool, ſet ready to the outſide of the 
ſubſtance in a circumvolution of it, cuts off all the parts that 


ſtance concentrick to the axis. 1 135 
The principal inſtruments us'd in Turning, beſide the lathe, are 


1; chiſſels and mandrils of various forms. 
hic . o - 0 þ 0 ü 
The invention of Turning ſeems to be very ancient. Some 
2 


indeed, to do honour to the age, will have it, that it has been 
brought to perfection by the moderns ; but if whar P/iny, and 
ſome other ancient authors relate, be true, that the axcienis turn d 
thoſe precious vaſes, enrich'd with figures and ornaments in re- 
evo, which are {till to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious; 


i 
5 5 


N 


* 
\, 


The Indians uſe it to colour their rice and other foods yellow; 
or greening weed; bur it is admirable for brightening and heigh- 
TURNING is a branch of ſculpture, being the art of fa- | 


hioning hard bodies, as wood, trory, braſs, c. into round or 


Turning is perform'd by putting the ſubſtance to be turned 


le further off from the axis; and makes the outſide of that ſub- 


1 muſt be own'd, that all has been added in theſe ages, makes; 
| | | - b 
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either naturally or by inciſion, from ſeveral fatty, reſinous trees, MW To 


that which gives the name to all the reſt, is a whitiſb reſin, bor- 


ſo call'd, comes from Dauphine in France. 


and flows either ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, from larches, fn b 


10 
but a poor amends for what we have loſt of the manner of . v 


ing of the ancients. | bon 
TURPENTINE is a tranſparent gum or reſin, which flog „ 


ſuch as terebinthus, larch, pine, fir, &c. | 
There are ſeveral forts of turpentine; as that of Chio, that of H 
Venice, that of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, Strasburg, &c. | 

The furpentine of Chio, which is the only genuine kind; and Had tt 


dering a little on the green, very clear, and ſomething odorite- 
rous ; it is drawn by inciſion from a tree call'd terebinthius 
which grows plentifully in that iſland, as alſo in Cyprus, and ſome Mot che 
parts of France and Spain. - 

The gum ought to be choſen, of a ſolid conſiſtence, almoſt 
without either taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious, which NE 
diſtinguiſhes it from the falſe turpentine of Venice, which is com- P 
monly ſubſtituted in its place, having both a ſtrong ſmell ande 
bitter taſte, and is very ſticking or clammy. by 

This turpentine of Chio is undoubtedly the beſt for many uſes; 
but the ſcarcity of it is the cauſe, that it is but little in uſe. N 
I be Venice turpentine is falſly fo calbd; for tho there was y 
turpentine antientiy brought from Venice, yet that, which is noy 


It is liquid, of the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup, and whitiſh; 


and pines, chiefly in the wood de Pilate. 

That which flows naturally is call'd by the inhabitants Bin, 
and is a kind of balm, not inferior in virtue to that of Peru, anc 
is frequently ſubſtituted to it. . 

That which is drawn by inciſion, after the tree has left of 
yielding ſpontaneouſly, is of very conſiderable uſe in ſeyeralart 
and is that of which varniſh is made. 

This is to be choſen white and tranſparent, and great caution 
is to be us'd that it has not been counterfeited with oil of i 


pentine. 55g 5 
Ihe turpentine of Bourdeaux is White and thick as honey. | 
does not ooze from the tree in the form in which it is brought 
to us; but is properly a compoſition, wherein among otherin 
gredients, is a white hard ſort of reſin, call'd galipot. 
The zarpentine of Strasburg, Dantzick, &c. is what is moe 
commonly us'd among us, and preferr'd to that of Venice; ft 
which it is diſtinguiſhed by its green hue. 8 
55 Oil of TURPENTINE. | 
| There are two ſorts of this oil drawn from turpentiue by af 
ſtillation; the firſt is white, and the ſecond red, both eitecm q; 
a; balſams: but theſe are both little us'd by us, and ſcarce 
be had. | | | Wh. 


y 


V AN 


. What is commonly fold under the name of oi/ of turpentine, 
b only a diſtillation of the reſin call'd galipot, freſh from the 

"Ws Wiree. This is us'd by painters, &c. 

<5 W To be good, it ſhould be clear and white as water, of a ſtrong 
penetrating ſmell, and very inflammable, . 

tar TUTTY is a kind of metallick ſoot, thrown off from brats 
in the furnace, and form'd into concave flakes of different ſizes 


and 0 thickneſſes ; very hard, greyiſh, and full of little protube- 

ant grains, about the bigneſs of pins heads. „ 

* lt is found adhering to rolls of earth, hung up for that pur- 
) 


poſe over the furnaces of founders in braſs, to receive the fumes 
me of the melted metal. 


c V. 

dich DERINO DEL VAGA, born in 1500, ſtudied Michael An- 
gelo and Rafaelle, liv'd at Genoa, Piſa, Rome, excelld in 

ſitory and architecture, died in 1547, aged 47 years. 

0 VAL. ſtands for Valeſio, John Lewis Valeſio of Bologna. 

85 O LEWIS VALESIO of Bologna, painter and engraver. 

4 His mark was alſo VAL. | 8 

1 VALOUR is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a man in his 

mme, his garment of cloth of gold, a ſceptre in his right hand, 

zgartand of Jaure] ; and with his left ſtroking a lion on the head. 


nd bravery ; the ſcepter, that pre-eminence is due to it; the 
reh his ever being in the ſame humour; the lion, the pro- 
erty of couragious inen to get love of the moſt barbarous by 
eir courteſy. | 


| we read Ohn on landskips engraven by him. 
WILLIAM VANDER-VELDE, commonly call'd zhe Old, 

mas an extraordinary ſhip-painter of Amſterdam ; coming over 
England, he was much employed by king Charles Il. for whom 


b. He alſo underſtood navigation extraordinary well, and is 
ad to have conducted the Ergzii/h fleet to the burning of Schel- 


ip- painting; and this we owe to the father's inſtructions, who 
"ns an admirable draughtſman of all maritime objects. He lived 
Greenwich to be mo1e converſant in theſe things, which were 
s Continual ſtudy; and in which king Charles II. and king 


unter with a conſiderable falary, which afterwards was con- 
med to his ſon. The father in his latter days commonly drew 
n black and white, on a ground prepared on canvaſs; to which, 
ke paper, he gave an ealy freedom to his fails and tackle; as 
| E e 3 Ea. | alſo 


His virility, or man's eſtate, denotes the ſupport of valour 


| J. VAN VELDE us'd this mark and near the mark 


e painted ſeveral of the ſea-fights between the Dutch and Eng- 


ing, He was the father of a maſter, whom no age excelFd in 


fames II. gave him all poſſible encouragement, making him their - 
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ſplendidly adorned, of a jovial countenance, painted, carrie 


religious ſubjects, died in the year 1610, aged 47 years. 


at London 40 years ago, and lies buried in St. Andrew's Holborn 


or drying varniſh, made of oil of aſpin, turpentine and ſau 


turpentine, fine turpentine and maſtic. 


” VAR | 
alſo to every part of a ſhip due proportion with infinite next 
neſs : for his better information in this way of painting, he hag a 
model of the maſts and tackle of a ſhip always before hit to that 


nicety and exactneſs, that nothing was wanting in it, nor no- ( 
thing unproportionable. This model was in the hands of hf O 
ſon Olio Vander-Velde, who died in London about forty years 290. MW 7 

VAN RHIN ix. ſtands for Rembrant de Rein. 


ANDREAS VANDE-VENNE pinxit V. V. Delt f e 


/ fc. illielmus Delft ſculpſit. ter 
wa I 7 DIRICH-VANDER-STAREN liv'd in the year, ſe 
D 1500. He mark'd his plates with the month and N and 


year in which they were engraven; as in that of the flood, and 75 
another where the Virgin is aloft, and Sr. Bernard at her fee jig! 
mark'd zd of Ofober 1524, and the other mark'd 1544. H G. 
likewiſe us d the letter D, in which was a V. : bt it 

VANITY is repreſented Cin Painting, &c.] by a young gill G. 


upon her head a diſh with a heart in it. 75 

Vazity is that which propoſes no end to its actions, and thereW of 
fore to be richly clothed and painted as done to pleaſe otheyhite 
for no other end but to enjoy a ſhort pleaſure, is a ſign of v. ranſ 


unity; it likewiſe diſcovers its heart and thoughts, having no en 
in its eye, and therefore the heart is viſible over her head. 

Cavalier FRANCESCO VANNI, born in the year 156 
ſcholar of his godfather Arcangelo Sallimbeni Fed. Zucchero, an 
afterwards imirated Barocci, liv'd at Siena, excelFd in hiſtory an 


HERMAN VARELST was elder brother of the famous 
mon Varelſt; he painted hiſtory, fruit, and flowers, after a man 
ner very pleaſant and well-coloured. He educated ſeveralfo 
and one daughter in the ſame way of drawing. He ſtudied ſon; 
time at Rome, and reſided in the emperor's court at Vienna, whic 
city he left upon the Twrks coming before it in 1683. Heal 


VARNISH 7 is a thick, viſcid, ſhining liquor, uſed by pair 
VERNISH F ers, zilders, and various other artificer:, to gi 
a gloſs and luftre to their works; as alſo to defend them trot oye; 
the weather, duſt, Cc. 


There are ſeveral kinds of varniſbes in uſe; as the ſiccatii to b. 


* 


rach melted together. 


White varniſb, calbd alſo Venetian varniſh, made of oi 


Spirit of wine varniſh, made of ſandærach, white amber, I But 


e/emi and maſiick; ſerving to gild leather, picture-frames, or the 


withal, 
G 


VAR 


Gilt varniſh, made of linſeed oil, ſandarach, aloes, gum gutta 
and litharge of go/d. 

China varniſh, made of gum lacca, colophony, maſtic, and ſpi- 
rit of WINE. | | 

Common varniſo, which is only common zurpentine, diſ- 
eld in oil of turpentine. 1 

To chooſe Spirits, To make tarniſh, you muſt have ſpirit of 
wine, which muſt be ſtrong, or elſe it will ſpoil the varniſh, 
na not diſſolve the gums; the ſtronger the ſpirits are, the bet- 
er will the varniſh prove. To try the ſpirits, put ſome into 
; ſpoon that has gurpowder in it, ſet fire to it as you do to brandy, 
nd if it burns ſo long as to fire the garpowaer, tis fit for uſe. 

To chooſe Seed-Lack. . The beſt is that which is large grain'd, 
bright and clear, freeſt from ſticks and droſs. 


et it be as clear from duſt as poſſible. ES 

Gum Anime, The whiteſt, cleareſt, and moft tranſparent, 
b the beſt. 1 85 | | 

Venice Turpentine. The cleareſt, fineſt and whiteſt is the beſt. 

Of Roſin. There are two forts, the white ſort ſhould be very 
phite and clear. Of the common ſort, the beſt is clarified and 
ranſparent. 1 85 5 

Gum Copal. The beſt is the whiteſt, as free from droſs as 
jou 1 it. It is a thick whitiſh heavy gum, ſeldom with- 
cur droſs. 


tom droſs; it is brought over commonly in the bark of a tree. 
Gum Benjamin. The beſt is that of a bright reddiſh colour, 
Ike clarify'd roſin. LO, 
Iſfnglaſs. The beſt is the cleareſt and whiteſt. 

Gum Maſtick. The beſt is the whiteſt, largeit grain'd, clear 
Ind free from droſs. 3 ne. 


our -ſhops. 


20 WHITE V ARNISH } Erom a manuſcrip of Mr. Boyle. 
to M AMBER VARNISH $ Take white roſin four drachms, melt 
1 fro over the fire in a clean glaz d pipkin, then put into it two 


to be put in by a little and a little, gradually, keeping it ſtir- 
ifolves, pouring in now and then a little oil of turpentine, as 
ou find it growing tiff; and continue ſo to do till all your 
mocy is melted. | 5 


ar the very Vapours of the oil of turpentine will take fire by heat 


Cum Sandarach. The beſt is the largeſt grain'd and whiteſt, 


Gum Elemi. The beſt is the hardeſt, whiteſt, and cleareſt 


The Dutch ruſhes and Tripoly, are to be had at the iron-mon- 
#75, The bruſhes and common ſze, always ready made ar the 


bunces of the whiteſt amber you can get (finely powder'd.) This 


ing all the while with a ſmall ſtics, over a gentle fire, till it 


But great care muſt be taken not to ſer the houſe on fire, 


STS - only; 


to harden, and it will not ub 5 


VAR 
only; but if it ſhall happen ſo to do, immediately put a fr N 
board or wet blanket over the fiery pot, and by keeping the inclit 
air from it, you will put it out, or ſuffocate it. aue 
Therefore it will be beſt to melt the roſin, in a glaſs of acy. 


lindrick figure, in a bed of hot ſand, after the glaſs has been T 
well anneald- or warm'd by degrees in the ſand, under which othe 
you muſt keep a gentle fire. | whic 

When the varzi/h has been thus made, pour it into a coat they 
linnen bag, and preſs it between two hot boards of oak or fu lane 
plates of iron; after which it may be uſed with any colour: iu of n 
painting, and alſo for varniſhing them over when painted. T. 

But for covering gold, you muſt uſe the following var ni maſt 
this is to be obſer vd, that when you have varziſh'd with whit paſte 

_ warniſh, you may put the things varniſb d into a declining oven till i 
which will hayden the varniſh. mak! 
A hard Varniſh, which will bear the mufſie (from a manuſcrM ſuffi 

of Mr. Boyle's) for laying over any anetal, that appears li in a 
gold, to prevent it from tur ing black; which all but gold will ſtirri 
be. apt to do, when expos'd to the air. ne, then 
Take of colophony, which is to be had at the Druggi/ts, nl H 
ounce; ſet it over the fire in a well-glaz'd earthen veſlel, til i ¶ gur 
is melted; then by little and little, ſtrew in two ounces of powW dd ſu 
der of amber, keeping ſtirring it all the while with a ſtick; anW the 1 
when you perceive it begin to harden or reſiſt the ſtick, then the | 
put in a little zurpentize oil, which will thin and ſoften it in in t 
mediately; then put in two ounces of gum copal (finely pow turd 


der d) ſprinkling it in as you did the amber, ever and anon pour the | 


ing in a little oil of turpentine; and when it is done, {train if eight 
as before directed. 5 5 the r 
This is proper to wvarnxiſh over gold, and the things don oma 
with it, muſt be ſet into a declining oven, three or four di T 
ſucceſſively, and then it will reſiſt even the fire. 5 th 


A Varniſh for braſs, to make it look like gold. been 
This is uſed upon leat-gold, or upon that which is calWbefo! 


Dutch or German leaf-gold, or upon braſs or bath-metal, whicWWins t 
are deſign'd to imitate gold. 5 235355 
Take two quarts of ſpirit of wine, and put it into a retoſ poſſi 
glaſs; then add to it an ounce of gambooge, two ounces of la ibou 
and two ounces of gum maſtic; ſet this in a ſand-heat for fi und 


days, or elſe near a fire, or you may put the body of the retoſi dow. 


frequently into warm water, and ſhake it two or three times I fate 
day; then ſet it over a pan of warm ſmall-coal duſt. Before oi W 
lay this varri/> over the metal, to be ſure you ſee that it hij nou 
been well clean'd; varni// it over thinly with this varzi/h, an vo: 
it will appear of the colour of gold. Sct it ina declining ovelffand 


N f 


VAR 


MM N. B. This is a good varniſh to mix with any colours that 
1M incline to red, and the white varniſh for mixing with thoſe that 
are pale. 


A Varniſh for wood, paper, &c. | 
The Fapaneſe have a method of making plates, bowls, a 
other veſſels of brown paper, and ſometimes of fine faw-duſt; 
which veſſels are very light, and very ſtrong, which by reaſon 
they are not liable to be broken by a fall as China ware or porce- 
lzine made of earth, are much eſteem'd with us. The method 
of making them is as follows. | N 
Take brown paper, boil it in common water, ſtirring and 
maſhing it all the while with a ſtick; till it is almoſt become a 
raſte; then take it out and pound it well in a ſtone mortar, 
til it is reduc'd to a ſoft pappy conſiſtence, like rags for paper- 
making; then with common water and gum arabic, a quantity 
ſufficient to cover this paper-paſte an inch, put theſe together 
in a well-glaz'd pipkin, and boil them well, keeping continually 
ſtirring them, till the paſte is well impregnated with the gum: 
then is your paſte fit for making any form you deſign. 
Having the mould ready made, as ſuppoſe any thing of the 
foure of a plate, you muſt have hard wood turn'd on one ſide 
of ſuch a figure, with a hole or two in the middle, quite through 
the wood, to let any water paſs through that is preſs'd out of 
the paſte; which mould muſt be concave, and in the middle 
in the form of the underſide of a plate, alſo another piece of 
hard wood muſt alſo be turn'd convex in the middle, and in 
pour the form of the upperſide of a plate; this muſt be about the 
ain i eighth part of an inch leſs than the under mould: but about 
be rim or the edge, you may, it you pleaſe, have ſome little 
doo omament carv'd or engraven in the wood. 
r 01M Theſe moulds muſt be well oiFd on the turn'd ſides, as ſoon 
Is they are made, and muſt be continued oiling, till they have 
been thoroughly drench'd with oil; and oil them well again juſt 
call before you uſe them, to prevent the gumm'd paſte from ſtick- 
which ing to the wood. Set the under mould upon a ſtrong table even, 
and ſpread it over with ſome of your paſte as evenly as you 
polibly can, ſo as to be every where of an even thickneſs of 
about a quarter of an inch; then having oil d the upper mould, 
ad put it as exactly as may be on the paſte, preſs it hard 
down, ſetting a great weight upon it; letting it remain in that 
tate for twenty-four hours. 1. -_ N 
When you ſuppoſe the paſte to be dry, take it out of the 
moulds; and when it is thoroughly dry, it will be as hard as 
Wood, and be fit to lay a ground upon, made with ſtrong ſize 
nd lamp- black, letting it dry gently; and when that is tho- 
e 2 roughly 
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roughly dry, mix ivory-black with the following varnih, | 
SET Beater directed. 7M mY ye | 
: A ftrong Fapan Varniſh. | «Hig 
Take an ounce of colophony, and melt it in a well-grd © 5 
earthen veſſel; then having three ounces of amber finely pul 
veriz'd and ſifted; put it in by little and little, adding now and _ 
then ſome ſpirit of turpentine. When it is thoroughly melted, 
ſprinkle in three ounces of ſarcocolla, keeping it all the while * 


ſtirring, putting in frequently more ſpirit of turpentine, till a 107 
is melted, and well incorporated; then ſtrain it through a coark 
hair bag, plac'd between two hot boards, and preſs it genth, wot 
receiving the clear into a well-glaz'd pot, made warm. With a” 
this varniſh mix the ground ivory-black, and having firſt warm 1 


the veſſel made in the mould, whatſoever form it is, plate, boy) 


ec. lay it on before the fire in a warm room, that the air my mo 
not chill the varniſb: lay it on equally, and then ſet it into _ 
gentle oven; and the next day into a hotter, and the third dy - 
mto one that is very hot, letting it ſtand in it till the oven i 
quite cold, and then it will be fit for any uſe, either for liquor of 
cold or hot, and will never change, nor can be broken but wit wg 
great difficulty. TE | ok 
As for the moulds, it is probable they might do as wel i So 


they were caſt of any hard metal, as if turn'd of wood. 
I cu may alſo make what things you pleaſe of fine faw-dult, 
by drying ir. well, and pouring on it ſome turpentine; having an 
equal quantity of roſin melted with it, and half the quantity of 
bees-wax, mix them well together, and put them to the dry ſaw- 
duſt, ſtirring all together till the mixture becomes thick as a paſte; 


then take it off the fire, and having warm'd your moulds, ſpread N 
ſome of the mixture on the under mould, that has a hole in te 9 
middle, as equally as poſſible, and preſs the upper mould upon 4 ö 
it, as before; let it ſtand to cool, and your veſſel will be fit for A 
painting. | . a 
There may, if you pleafe, be ſome ſarcocolla finely powder, 1 
put into this while your turpentine is melting, to the quantity0 A 0 
half the turpentine; ſtirring it well, and it will harden it: this A 
_ varniſh will moſt ſafely be made in the open air, becauſe H ven 
will endanger the houſe, and have a wet cloth ready to put i "ou 
out, if it takes fire. | | J | 
But which-ever of the mixtures you uſe, if you have a mind 2 
to have them appear like gold, do them over with gold fie 11 5 
and when that begins to ſtick a little on the finger, lay on leaf 1 
gold, either real gold, or that which is brought from German hs 
bur che laſt is apt to change green, as molt of the preparation WF, 
from braſs will do. Such as thoſe which are call'd bath-metal th 
and others of the like fort, which appear like gold, when ti} nk 


aly 


VAR 


a We freſh poliſh'd, or clean'd every day; but as the air coming 

upon them will make them alter to another colour, gold itſelf 

„s rather to be choſen, which is durable, and will never change, 

art and is alſo a much finer colour than any of the former for a 
Pub continuance. | 5 - 

al And altho' the leaf-gold is tender, and may be ſuppoſed to 


re, be liable to rub off, yet the varniſb, with which it is to be var- 
1 i 1d over, will keep it bright and intire. 
3 When the leaf-gold has been laid on, and the flying pieces 


bruſh*'d off, which is not to be done till the gold fize is dry; 

Wy then varniſh it over with the following varniſb. 
vn Varniſh for gold, or ſuch leaf of metals that imitate gold. 

Take colophony, and having melted it, put in two ounces of 
amber finely powder'd, and ſome ſpirit of turpentine, and as the 
amber thickens, keep it well ſtirring; then put in an ounce of 
cum elemi, well pulveriz d, and more ſpirit of turpentine, con- 
tantly ſtirring the liquor till all is well mix d and incorporated: 
but take care however to uſe as little turpentine as you can; 
becauſe the thicker the varniſh is made, the harder it will be. 
Let this be done over a ſand-heat, in an 8 glaſs, then ſtrain 
ih as is directed for the preceding varniſh. This varniſb is to 
de uſed alone; firſt warming the veſſels made of paper - paſte, and 
ky it on with a painting bruſh before the fire, but not too near, 
eſt the fire raiſe it into bliſters. After this has been done, 
harden it three ſeveral times in ovens; firſt with a ſlack heat, 
the next with a warmer, and the third with a very hot one; and 
the veſſels will look like poliſh'd gold. | 

And as for ſuch veſſels, c. as ſhall be made with ſaw-· duſt 1 
ind gums; the varniſh may be made of the ſame ingredients 1 
s above- mention d, except the gum elemi; and this will dry in ' 
the Sun, or in a gentle warmth. © 

| To varniſh of a red colour. | 4 
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After what you would varniſh has been prepar'd as before, 'h 

ind is thoroughly dry, mix vermilion with the third variſb, 1 

and uſe it warm; then ſtove it, or harden it by degrees in an 1 

oven; and it will appear very gloſſy, or elſe lay on your firſt 1 

put i round with ſize and vermilion, and in proper places you may 1 
tick on with gum arabick, and water ſome figures cut out 1 

mind ak prints, as little ſprigs of flowers, or ſuch like; and when they 1 
gene dry, paint them over with gold ſize, and let that remain 1 
len it is a little ſticky to the touch; then lay on your gold, and 3 


kt that be well clos d to the gold ſize, and dried. See the ar- 
ide GILDING. Then if you would ſhade any part of your 
lower, take ſome ox-gall, and with a fine CamePs-hair pencil, 
race over the ſhady parts on the leaf-gold, and with deep Datch 
pink; and when that is dry, uſe your varniſßh in a warm place 


VAR 


(1 mean that varniſh directed for the covering of gold) and ſer 
it to harden by degrees in an oven, which varniſh will ſecur 
the leaf-gold; altho' it be only that call'd Durch gold, or mei 
from changing by keeping the air from it. "Y 
Varniſhing any thing which is covered with leaf-ſilver. 

Firſt paint the things over with ſize, and ground chalk or whi. 
ting; let them ſtand till they are thoroughly dry, and then do 
them over with very good gold ſize, of a bright colour: (f 
there is much difference in the colour of it; ſome being ye. 
low, and others almoſt white; the firſt is moſt proper for gold 
and the laſt for ſilver.) When this ſize is almoſt dry, that! 
will juſt ſtick a little to the touch, lay on the leaf: ſilver, and 
cloſe it well to the ſize. See the article GILDING. 

A Varnith for covering Silver. 

Melt in a well-glaZ'd pipkin ſome fine turpentine, and putin 
three ounces of white amber finely powdered, (more or le, 
according as the quantity your work will require) put it in by lite 
and little, keeping it continually ſtirring, adding by degrees ſome 
ſpirit of turpentine till all the amber is diſſolved; and then ad 
to it an ounce of ſarcocolla well-beaten, and an ounce of gun. 
elemi well levigated, adding now and then a little ſpirit of tur 

pentine, till all is diſſolved: do this over a gentle fire, and kee) 
it conſtantly ſtirring. e = 

This varziſh will be white and ſtrong as the former, and i 
do be uſed warm, and hardened by degrees in an oven, as var 

niſhed gold, and it will look like poliſhed ſilver. 

1 Varniſh for wood to mix with ſeveral colours. | 

Take ſpirit of turpentine, and diſſolve it in a little gm tat. 
camahacca over the fire, till it is a little thickened ; and this may 

be uſed with any colour, that has been well ground with water, 

and afterwards reduced to a fine powder. When the work i 

done, you may, if you pleaſe, varniſh over your piece with the 

ſame var directed for filver and wood, tables, tea-boards 

or any thing elſe may be done in the fame manner, as is dr 
rected for veſſels made of the paſte of paper and ſaw-duſt. 

Varniſbing Prints, &c. with white Varniſh, ſo as to bear water 

and poliſhing. 

The print ſhould be firſt paſted either on board or ſhock cloth, 

ſtrained on a freme; in order to do this well, prepare ſome tl 
ſtarch; and with a ſpunge dipt in water, or thin ſtarch (with: 
out any blue in it) wet the back of your print: and if you de: 
ſign to lay it on a board; dip a large bruſh in thick ſtarch, and 
bruſh it over the board as even as poſſible, and let it dry (0! 
you may lay a ground of whiting and ſize on the board fi. 
which will do very well) then repeat it a ſecond time, and OFF. 
continue till the veins or grain of the wood is quite filled. 


is 


_Nak 
in the laſt operation, when the ſtarch is juſt laid on, lay the 


1 et print upon it, as ſmooth as poſſible, that there may be no 

. rinkles nor bubbles in it, and preſs it on cloſe every where, 

wh Wir lies ſmooth, and ſo ſet it by to dry; which it will be, and 
tro varniſh in twenty-four hours, with the following varniſh : 

ah Take Ichthyocolla, or fiſh-glue, or iſing- glaſs, two ounces, and 


randy, or ftrong ſpirits, in a well-glaz'd earthen veſſel, till it 


ar omes to a ſtrong glue, which you may know by taking out a 
1 tle, and expoſing it to the air; it is then fit for your purpoſe, 
0 ut don't fail to make it as ſtrong as you can. 


And while it is hot, with a large bruſh, bruſh over the print 
5 quick as you can, and as ſmooth and even as may be; ſet it 
yy for a day or two, and then do it over again with the ſame 
arniſh or glue, and let it dry again very well; then bruth ir 
grer with white varniſh at ſuch a diſtance from the fire, that 
jt may not bliſter. Repeat this two or three times; then let it 
and for a day or two, and then varniſh it over again with the 
rhite varniſh the third time, with two or three paſſages of the 
bruſh ; then let it ſtand for three or four days, and it will be 
ard enough to be poliſhed, which is to be done with a ſoft lin- 
en cloth and ſome Tripoli, rubbing it very gently, till it is as 
ſmooth as may be, and afterwards clear it with flour and oil, 
nd then it will appear as clear as glaſs; and if at any time it 
allied with fly-ſhits, you may clean it, by waſhing it with a 


punge and water. | = 
55 The white Varniſh. Ns ED 
Take gum ſandarach, of the cleareſt and whiteſt ſort, eight 


Ut 18 
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Fats | 
mor ces; gum maſtick, of the cleareſt ſort, half an ounce ; of ſ/ar- 
tel. acolla, the whiteſt, three quarters of an ounce; Venice turpen- 

} 


n ounce; white roſin, one quarter of an ounce; gum anime, 
three quarters of an ounce: let all theſe be diſſolved, and mix'd 
n the manner following; 

Put the ſarcocolla ang roſin into a little more ſpirits than will 
cover them to diſſolve ; then add the Bexzoin, gum anime, and 


pour on as much ſpirits as will cover them an inch; then put 
ff egum maſtic into a glaſs or glaz'd veſſel, and pour ſtrong ſpirits 
on it, covering it alſo about an inch thick, to diſſolve itrightly ; 


it with ſpirits to diſſolve. | 


powder the gum anime, ſarcocolla, and benzoin. 
Let all ſtand three or four days to diſſolve, thaking the glaſſes, 
c. two or three times a day, and afterwards put them all to- 
gether 
8 


oer you have pulled it into ſmall pieces, boil it in a pint of 


ine, an ounce and a half; Bexgoin, the cleareſt, one quarter of 


/enice turpentine, into either a glaſs or glaz d earthen veſſel, and 


hen put your gum elemi in a diſtinct veſſel as before, and cover 


For this purpoſe, you need only break the roſin a little, and 
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VAR 
gether into a glad veſſel, ſtirring them well, and train thel; 
quor and gums gently, beginning with the gums, through a li. 
nen cloth. 4, 1 

Then put it into a bottle, and let it ſtand a week before yg 
uſe it, and pour off as much of the clear only, as you think ſuf. 
ficient for preſent uſe. | 

To paſte prints upon cloth for Varniſhing. 

If the print be put upon a ſhock cloth, well ſtrained ing 
frame, bruſh the cloth over with ſtrong paſte, made with floy 
and water; and immediately bruſh over the back of the prin 
with well-prepar'd: ſtarch, and then bruſh the cloth over yit 
the fame ſtarch, and lay on the print as ſmooth as poſſible, with 
out leaving any wrinkles or bubbles in the paper. This yo 
ſhould take notice of, that when you have laid your paper upq 
the cloth, they will both together appear flagging and unſtrained 
bur as ſoon as they are dry, all will be ſmooth, as either of then 
was at firſt. | . 

Let them ſtand ſo in a dry warm place for a day or two, ani 
then you may varniſh your print as before directed, with glu 
made of Ichthyocolla, and then with the white varniſb. 

With this varniſh you may mix up any colour, that has be 
ground dry, with a marble, and paint it upon any figure yo 
have drawn, or upon any print you have paſted upon your work 
but the varniſhed colours ſhould be chiefly put upon the ſhady. 

© Varniſh made with ſeed lacca. _ 
Take a quart of ſtrong ſpirit of wine, put into a glaſs veſl 
and put to it fix ounces of ſeed-lacca, and let them ſtandyc 
gether for two days, ſhaking them often; then paſs it through 
jelly-bag, or a flannel-bag, made like what is called Hippocrates, 
ſleeve; letting the liquor drop into a well-glaz d veſſel, and gi 
ing the gums a ſqueeze every now and then. When the varn 
is almoſt out of the bag, add more, and preſs it gently till a 
is ſtrained, and the dregs remain dry. | 

Be ſure you do not throw the dregs into the fire, for they 
endanger ſetting the houſe on fire. 

Put the varniſh up in a bottle, and keep it cloſe ſtopp d) ſe 
ting it by, till all the thick parts are ſettled to the bottom, whid 
they will do in three or four days; then pour off the clear int 
a freſh bottle, and it will be fit for uſe. wh | 
As for varniſh made of ſbell-lacca, it is not of any gre! 
tt an tho' ſo often recommended, for it will not bear tt 
poliſh. . 

/ When you lay on your varni/hes, take the following method 

1. If you varniſh wood, let your wood be very ſmooth, cloſ n 
grain d, free from greaſe, and rubb'd with ruſhes. 


VAR 
2. Lay on your colours as ſmooth as poſſible, and if the var- 
wh has any bliſters in it, take them off by a poliſh with ruſhes. 
3. While you are varniſbing, keep your work warm, but not 
too hot. ; 

4. In laying on your varniſb, begin in the middle, and ſtroke 
the bruſh, to the outſide, then to another extreme part, and fo 
on till all be covered; for if you begin at the edges, the bruſh 
will leave blots there, and make the work unequal. 

5. In fine works uſe the fineſt Tripol; in poliſhing: do not 
poliſh it at one time only, but after the firſt time, let it dry for 
wo or threc days, and poliſh it again for the laſt time. 

6. In the firſt poliſhing you mult uſe a good deal of Tripoli, 
hut in- the next a very little will ſerve; when you have done, 
waſh off your Tripoli with a ſpunge and water; dry the varniſh 
with a dry linnen rag, and clear the work ; if a white ground, 
vith oil and whiting ; or if black, with oil and lamp-black. 

VARNISH [| with Potters, &c.] is a ſort of ſhining plaiſter, 
with which potters-ware, Delft- ware, China-ware, Gc. are co- 
rered, which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre: melted lead 
h the varziſÞ us d for the firſt, and ſmal? for the ſecond. 

VARNISH | with Medaliſts} is allo a name given to the co- 
burs, which antique medals have got in the earth. 

The beauty, which nature alone is able to give to medals, 
nd art has never yet attain'd to counterfeit, enhances the value 
of them; that is the colour, which certain ſoils (in which they 
we a long time lain) tinges the metals withal ; ſome of which 
xe blue, almoſt as beautiful as the Turquois; others with an ini- 
nitable venmilion colour; others with a certain ſhining poliſh'd 
bon, vaſtly finer than Braſil figures. = 
The moſt uſual varniſh is a beautiful green, which hangs to 
te fineſt ſtrokes without effacing them, more accurately than 
be fineſt enamel does on metals. 

No metal but braſs is ſuſceptible of this; for the green ruſt, 
lat gathers on filver, always ſpoils it; and it muſt be got off 
mh vinegar or lemon-· juice. „ 

Falſifters of medals have a falſe or modern varuiſh, which 
hey uſe on their counterfeits, to give them the appearance, or 
ur, of being antique. But this may be diſcovered by its ſoft- 
bes, it being ſofter than the natural varniſh, which is as hard 
che metal itſelf. . | . 
Some depoſite their ſpurious metals in the earth for a con- 
lIderable time; by which means they contract a ſort of varniſo, 
Nich may impoſe upon the leſs knowing; others uſe ſal-ar- 

mac, and others burnt paper. | 
VARNISH for Glaſs. 
Take oil of turpentine {ix ounces, Venice turpentine three ounces, 
gust 


VAR 
gum hederæ, i. e. gum of ivy (or rather maſtich) one ounce, put the * 
them into a glaſs- bottle, ſtop it well, and wax it, that no yz pals 
pours may come forth; then diſſolve it in balneo marie, which Witt 1 
will be done in about two hours time. | 
ES An uſeful Varniſh. - 5 
Take drying linſeed-oil, ſet it on the fire, and diſſolve it in 
ſome good roſin, or (which is better, but dearer) gum-lacca; 
let the quantity be ſuch as may make the oil thick as a balſan, 
When the roſin or gum is diſſolved, you may either work i 
of itſelf, or add to it ſome colour, as verdigreaſe, for a green; 
or amber, for an hair-colour ; or indigo and white, for a light 
| + e 
This will ſecure timber-work done over with it, equal t 
painting with colours in oil, and is much more eaſy to obtain; 
for linſeed- oil and roſin are more eaſily melted on, u by bol. 
ing, than colours can any ways be ground; and being of the 
conſiſtence of a balſam, works very readily with a bruſh, and 
of itſelf, without the addition of colours, bears a body ſufficient 
to ſecure all manner of timber-work, equal to moſt oil-colour. 
In the working of it, there's no great skill required, if you 
can but uſe a painter's bruſh ; only let the matter you lay ito 
be thoroughly drenched, that the outſide may be glazed wit! 
it: and if you deſire a colour on the outſide, you need only grind 
a colour with the laſt varniſh you lay on. 
General Rules ?o be obſerved in Varniſhing. 
Let your wood be cloſe-grain'd, exempt from all knots an 
greaſineſs, very ſmooth, and well ruſh'd. You muſt work i 
a room with a good fire, becauſe your work muſt be alwi 
warm, but never pur it ſo near the fire as to ſcorch it, or mak 
it quite hot; for that will bliſter and crack it, which is a dams 
can never be repaired. When you lay the grounds, warm you 
work before every waſh, and keep it in a gentſe heat alway 
while *tis drying. When *tis ready for the pictures, rub t 
wrong {ide of the prints with ſtarch, and fix them on as flat: 
poſſible, that there may be no bliſters, nor any part which 
not fix'd down cloſe with the ſtarch; otherwiſe the edges v 
be apr to riſe, and will always lie rough. When they are d 
on, paſs them over with a ſmall pencil dipt in common find, 
(which you muſt have ready melted) to ſecure the colours froifiſh 
running; when that is dry, you may begin to varniſh. 
When you begin the varniſbing ſtroke, fix your bruſh in Wh, 
middle of the work, and with a quick ſteady hand, draw it Me oi 
the other end. Then fix it again on the place you begun iſh 


' Win 
and draw it to the other end; thus you mult do till it 1s f 
varniſhed. The reaſon for this caution is, that if you drew io Tak 
pencil from end to end, the bruſh being over-charg'd at * barg 


VAR 


i Mite varniſb wou'd run over the edges of your work. Never 


your bruſh twice over the fame place while *tis wet, 10r 
that will make it lie rough. - yh 

Stroke your bruſh once or. twice againſt the ſide of the pot, 
every time you dip it to take varniſh, that it may not be too 
full: for the thinner you lay on the varniſſh (each time) the 
ſnoother it will be, and not fo liable to ſpeck and bubble. Con- 
tinue varniſbing till the ground and pictures lie even; that is 
o ſay, that the ground be as high as the prints, and it all looks 
ſmooth and even. You mult not omit varziſhirg it once every 
lay till it is finiſhed ; then let it lie three weeks, or a month, 
xfore you poliſh it. 3 7 

To poliſh. There are three ſeveral ways to poliſh, which I 
hall give you all. Firſt is, a pumice-ſtone ſteeped and melted 
n water; ſmear your work with it, and rub it with felt, till all 
he ſtrokes of the pencil diſappear ; then waſh it off with cold 
ater, and wipe it off with a ſoft cloth or muſlin. | 
The ſecond is, the duſt which comes from ſawing of ſtones, 
nely Gifted, and us'd like the pumice-ſtone. 

The third is with zripo//, Wrap a piece of very fine old lin- 
n about your fore- finger. Dip it in water, then into the tri- 
i which muſt be ſcrap'd with a piece of glaſs, or otherwiſe 
duced to a very fine powder, without the leaſt grittincſs, for 
a would ruin all. Let your hand be moderately hard, and 
ey even in all your poliſhing ſtrokes. Poliſh and brighten 
ne place, as much as for that time you intend to do, before 
jou paſs to another. : 
Remember not to poliſh your work, as ſmooth as you intend 
one time: bur let it reſt two or three days, and then give it 
le finiſhing ſtroke. Take a large quantity of zripoli for the firſt 
viſhing, *rill it begins to become ſmooth ; the {ſecond time a 
mall quantity will ſuffice. Let your endeavour: be chiefly to poliſh 
e ground; for that being plain, will ſhew all faults the more. 
To clear it up, waſh off the tripoli with a ſpunge and water, 
d wipe it dry with a fine ſoft cloth: mix oil and lamp-black 
ether, and with that anoint your work ali over. Then take 
dother ſoft cloth, and with a nimble quick ſtroke, and a hard 

id, take the oil entirely off, and you will find it anſwer the 
kins you have been at. RE 1 
This way of clearing ſerves for all but the white and yellows, 
dere inſtead of lamp- black, you muſt mix fine flower with 
e oil. And in the poliſhing, your hand muſt not be ſo heavy 
In poliſhing other colours. 1 
| To make Gold Size. 
Take of gum-anima half an ounce, gum-aſpaltum half an ounccd 
barge of gold a quarter of an ounce, red-lead and brown-wm- 
VoL. II. 1 N 


VAR 
ber, of each a quarter of an ounce ; put all theſe into a ne 
earthen pipkin, that holds one third more than you put in: py 
in half a quarter of a pint of linſeed-oil, and a quarter of a pint 
of drying oil. Set the pipkin over a gentle fire, that does ng 
flame out in the leaſt; let it but juſt bubble up, or almoſt bol 
for ſhould it run over, it would fire the chimney. As ſoon gj 
begins to bubble or boil, keep ſtirring it with a ſtick 'til the 
gums are all melted thoroughly, and that it becomes thick an; 
ropy like treacle, then 'tis boil'd enough. Take it off the fir 
and when the extremity of the heat is over, then ſtrain it throyp 
a coarſe linnen cloth into another earthen pot, there to cool and 
lie ready for uſe. When you uſe it, put ſome of it into a muſcle 
ſhell, with as much oil of turpentine as will diſſolve the fne 


and make it as thin as the muddy part of the ſeed-lac warnipM I 
hold it over a candle, and when melted, ſtrain it through a li but 
nen rag into another ſhell; add to it as much vermilion as vi ar 
make it of a darkiſh red. Ts CEA? ee. 
Draw the figure or pattern, which you deſign to gild, ae Vith 
the ground of your work is laid; then with a pencil, prop of of tk 
tioned to the work, lay the ſize nearly on thoſe places you ii pe 
tend to gild, and no other. Let it ſtand 'till it is fo dry, ths ©9 
when you touch it with your finger it may be glutinous tir 
claramy, and ſtick a little; but not ſo moiſt, that the leaſt ſoqꝗ 
or ſpeck ſhould come off with your fingers, not unlike to thic Place 
glue when tis half dry. When it juſt anſwers this deſcriptio of th 
take a piece of waſh-leather, rap it round your fore-finger, an” 
dip it into your gold-duſt (which you muſt have ready in a HM opf 
per) and rub all over where the gold fize is laid. If any ſhoul ot | 
be ſprinkled about your work, ſweep it into the paper again wit ſſo] 
a clean pencil that has been us'd. When your gold is dry, Mol 
cure it with the following varniſh : or Cl 
The ſecuring Varniſh to be uſed only in gold work. W's: 
Take of the beſt Venice turpentine, as much as you pleaM'ce 
put it into a pipkin that will hold double the quantity you p G) 
in; ſet it over a clear gentle fire, and be cautious it does Ab 
boil over. When it boils, which muſt be very gently, keep Fore, 
always ſtirring with a ſtick *till it is boil'd enough, which ts 
may know by pouring ſome on the ground; for when tis col V. 
it will crumble into powder between your fingers. When it nd x 
ſufficiently boiPd, let it cool, and keep it for the following uſe. I. V. 
Take a quarter of a pint of the cleareſt ſeed-lac varniſh, at tholos 
one ounce of the zurpentine finely powder'd ; put them into TI 
double glaſs-vial, large enough to contain twice as much; fic hol 
it cloſe, and ſet it over a very gentle fire, that it heat leiſure lſto1 
to prevent the bottle's breaking. Whenit'is very hot, the di) YE 


ger is paſt: let it juſt bubble up for a little time; then take 


V-E C 


of, and unſtop the bottle, ſhaking it well: ſtop it again, and fet 
it on the fire to bubble as before. Let it continue till the ? ur- 
entine be diſloly'd to the bigneſs of a large pea, that being the 
droſs, will not incorporate with the reſt ; take it off, and let it 
and two days to ſettle, pour it off clear, and keep it for uſe. 
As this is only to ſecure the gold, you mult be very careful in 
lying it on, that it touch not the leaſt part of your ground, nor 
ny thing but the gold. If there are colours mix'd amongſt it, 
fniſh- it up with the white varniſb. If the deſign be all gold, 
finiſh it with the following varniſb. 


W curing Varniſh. 4 
The finiſhing Varniſh for gold-work. 


put them into an earthen pipkin, big enough to hold twice the 
quantity z place them over a gentle fire, and let ir warm by de- 
grees till it begins to bubble up: then keeping it always ſtirring 
yith a ſtick, that it may boil leiſurely for ſome time, pour ſome 
of this liquor on the ground; and when it is cold, if it crumbles 
so powder in your fingers, it is boild enough. Set it by till it 
Ws cool enough to take into your hands, and ſqueeze the water 
entirely out of it; then make it into a ball, and after a day or 
wo beat it into fine powder for your uſe ; ſet it in a very dry 


varniſh; put it in a bottle that will hold twice as much cloſe 


of, unſtop, and ſhake it. Continue this till the turpentine be 
lfolved to the bigneſs of a large pea; ſer it by two days to 


or eight times varniſbing will do, but you muſt uſe your own 
uagment according to the colour of the goid. Let it ſtand 
ple liree weeks or a month before you poliſh. 


ou GIORGIO VASARI born in the year 1514, ſcholar of 
des H Michael Angelo and Andrea del Sarto, liv'd at Piſa, Bologna, 


kee) Florence, Venice, Naples, Rome, &c. excell'd in hiſtory, por- 
ch yrs and architecture, died in the year 1578, aged 64 years. 

is c V. C. ſignifies Vincenzio Caccianemici a nobleman of Bologna, 
en it und painter. ns ef | 


1005 a tholomew and a St. George. | 


into TITIANO VECELLT da CADORE born in the year 14.77, 
1; ſte ſcholar of Gio Bellini and Giorgione, liv'd at Venice, excelld in 


i{urelMiſtory-painting, portraits and landskips, died in 1576, aged 
he da 99 years. | | 


N. B. The Gold muſt be paſi d over twice or thrice with the 


Take one pound of Venice turpentine, three pints of water; 


pace, but not near the fire, for that will melt it. Put one ounce 
of this powder'd turpeutine to half a pint of the beſt ſeed-lac 


topp'd ; when it has ſtood ſome time on a gentle fire, take it 


cool and ſettle, then pour off the cleareſt for your work. Six 
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uſe. V. C. V. a mark uſed by an antient engraver in a Sr. Bar- 
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common wood. 


| ſome of which reſemble raſps, which take off the dents, &. 
left by the planes. 


Which is the laſt preparation. 


neration, in which the eye-brows will be depreſs d in the fame 


VEN 
VENEERING iy a kind of marquetry or N by which M x: 
VANEERING ſeveral thin ſlices or leaves of fine wood; fait 
of different kinds are apply'd and faſten d on a ground of ſome pres 


There are two kinds of inlaying; the one, which is the moſt 


common and more ordinary, goes no farther than the making 1 
of compartments of different woods; the other requires much a 
more art, in repreſenting flowers, birds, and the like figures. ik 

The firſt kind is properly calld veneering; the latter is more \ pr 
properly call d marquetry, which ſee. | » 5 


The wood uſed in veneering is firſt ſaw'd out into ſlices or 
leaves about a line in thickneſs, (i. e. the twelfth part of an inch: 
in order to ſaw them, the blocks or planks are plac'd upright, 
ina kind of ſawing-preſs. 5 

Theſe ſlices are afterwards cut into narrow ſlips, and faſhiond 
divers ways, according to the deſign propoſed; then the joins 
having been exactly and nicely adjuſted, and the pieces brought 
down to their proper thickneſs, with ſeveral planes for the pur. 
pole, they are glued down on a ground or block with good, 
ſtrong Engliſb glue. 

The pieces being thus jointed and glued, the work, if ſmall, 
is put in a preſs; if large, tis laid on a bench cover'd with be 
board, and preſſed down with poles ot pieces of wood, one 
end of which reaches to the cieling of the room, and the o- 
ther bears on the board. 

When the glue is thoroughly dry, it is taken out of the prel, 
and finiſh'd; firſt with little planes, then with divers ſcraper, 


After it has been ſufficiently ſcrap'd, they poliſh it with tha, 
skin of a ſea-dog, wax and a bruſh, or poliſher of ſhave-grab: 


JULIO CESARE VENENTI, an engraver of B 
logna, uſed this mark. 
VENERATION. Admiration begets eſteem, and eſteem wt 


manner as in 22 the face will be alſo bowed downwar 
bur rhe eye-balls will be more turned up under the brows. 


The mouth will be open, and the corners drawn back but 

little lower than in that of eſteem. | 

his depreſſion of the mouth and eye-brows indicates a (ut 

miſſion and reſpect of the ſoul to an object that ſhe believes tt 

be above her: the eye-ball turned upwards ſeems to intimal 
the elevation of the object conſidered, which it acknowledy 

to be worthy of veneration. Ys, 


By 


VER 


But if the veneration is caus'd by an object that claims our 
faith, in that caſe all the parts of the viſage will be lower de- 
preſs d than in the former action. 
W The eyes and mouth will be closd ; ſhewing by this action, 
ſt WW that the exterior ſenſes have no part therein. 
ns WF As to the poſture of the body it ſhall be more bowed in ve- 
ch ration than in eſteem, the arms and hands almoſt joined, the 
S. Winces on the ground, and all the parts of the body ſhall indicate 
we : profound reſpect. 1 
But in an action which ſhews faith, the body may be bowed 

ot Wintirely down; the arms folded, and joining to the body; the 
h) Nunds croſſed the one over the other, and the whole poſture 
wt, Woght to ſhew a profound humility. 

i ENUS. Horace and Virgil repreſent the chariot of Venus 
nl Ws drawn by two white ſwans, which Sratius ſays are attributed 
int I her, as bong moſt mild, innocent, and harmleſs. | 
Ight Pauſanias deſcribes her as drawn in a coach through the air 
uſages by two white doves, which are called the birds of Venus. 
The ancients repreſented her in the form of a moſt beautiful 


wn by two ſtrange fiſhes. | 1 

dhe is alſo depicted with yellow hair, clad in a black, ſcarlet, 
one r dun-coloured robe. Es : 

Praxiteles, an excellent ſtatuary of the iſland of Gnidos, made 
r image naked, without any clothes, and the ſame was done 
the Greciaur. „ 5 — 
By this was intimated, that all licentious and libidinous per- 


ſenſe, and left as it were naked, and deſpoil'd of reaſon and 
uerftanding ; and oftentimes alſo ſtripp'd thereby of their riches, 
i, and eſtates. „ 
Lactantius tells us, that the Lacedæmoxiaus made the image 
Venus arm'd like a warrior, holding in the one hand a ſpear, 
in the other a ſhield or target. . 
m ve This they did on account a certain victory, which the La- 
Wizmonian women obtaind over their enemies, the people of 


aſſiſtance of Venus, as inſpiring the hearts of theſe women 
W' courage, ſtoutneſ5, and reſolution. | 


VERDEGREASE I rable uſe in painting for agreez colour. 
lt is a preparation made of plates of copper, and the husks of 
pes well- ſaturated with wine, put up in earthen pots, and dif- 
Fd mw upon layer, i.e. firſt husks and then copper; and this 
till the veſſel is moderately fill'd. 1 IOg 
F 73 Theſe 


Vee 


young woman, ſtanding upright in the ſhell of a large fiſh, 


, by _ their inordinate luſts, were like beaſts, deprivd. 


eſſenia; which ſucceſs, they imagined, proceeded from the power 


VERDEGRIS Is a kind of ruſt of copper, of conſide- 
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Theſe pots are afterwards ſer in a cellar, where they are le 
to ſtand ſome time, and then taken out, to gather the vera. 
greaſe, which is a green ruſt, with which the plates are covered 
all over. ? | 

The greateſt part of the verdegreaſe us'd in Europe, come 
from Languedoc in France, being made of the husks of the grapes 
of that country, and is brought over in cakes of about twenty. 
five pound weight. | | 5 | 

- Thecry{alliz'd verdegreaſe, or cryſtals of verdegreaſe, or cal 
cin d or diſtilld verdegreaſe, is verdegreaſe diſſolv'd in diſtilz 
vinegar, and afterwards filtred, evaporated, and cryſtalliz d in 11 
a cellar. This is us'd by painters to make a green colou Ml © 


eſpecially in miniature; it makes a beautiful tranſparent green 1 
for japanning on glaſs, being ground with oil of turpentine, and | 
mix'd with common varniſh, and leaf-gold or filver laid on th 10 
backſide of it. 5 | UT 

This commonly comes from Holland, or Lyons in Franc 1 
and on ſticks in form like our ſugar- candy. To be good, thei © 

cryſtals muſt be beautiful, clean, and tranſparent, very dry, and 5 
as free from ſticks as poſſible. Eo 5 
-. Cryſtals of verdegreaſe are likewiſe made by diſſolving copper 15 
granulated in ſpirit of nitre, and afterwards evaporating to 4 11 

ſcum or pellicle, and ſetting it in a cellar to cryſtallize. i ; 
Verdegreaſe is the plague of all colours, and enough to ſpdi V 
a whole picture in oll-painting, if the leaſt part of it enters ind =o 
the priming of the cloth, yet tis a beautiful and agreeable cc 155 
lour; ſometimes tis calcinated to take off its malignity; bu N 
tis dangerous to calcinate, as well as red arſenick; and let i > 
be ever ſo well purified, it muſt be uſed alone, for it will ſpo of l 

all the colours that are mix'd with it. „ 
It is made. uſe of, becauſe it dries very much; and only b 1 

little of it is us d, mix'd in blacks, which never dry alone. = 

The painter ought to take care, that he does not uſe the pen V 

Cit with which he painted verdegreaſe in any other colours. n 

VERDETER }Is properly a native mineral fubſtance, 0 - 

VERDITER & a ſtony conſiſtence, and of a blue colou 2 
_ VERDITURE I but ſpangled with little ſhining points i 1 
gems; it is found in the mountains of Hungary and Moravi yy 
and is the ſame that is alſo call'd /apis Armenius, ew 

The green us d by the painters, and call'd verditer, ſhould Th 
made of this ſtone well-ground and cleanſed by waſhing. | Sh 

But this ſtone being very rare, the verditer commonly u 1 
is not a native, but a factitious ſubſtance; which ſome {ay rd 


prepared by caſting wine or ie 3525 new copper, as it come 
red-hot out of the furnace, and catching the ſteams that ! 
from it upon copper-plates: others again fay, it is preps 9 
ER ap a . MS: . ifo 


VER 

difolving copper-plates in wine, much after the manner of ver- 
degreaſe. _ 3 

But the method of making it in Exgland is as follows: 

The refiners pour their copper-warer into an hundred pound 
weight of whitirg, ſtirring them well together every day for 
ſome. hours, *till the water grows pale; then they pour that off, 
and ſet it by for further uſe, and pour on more of the green 


water, repeating this till the verditer is made; which they thea 


uke out, and lay on large pieces of chalk in the ſun to dry. 
The water which is pour'd off from the verditer, (which re- 
mains at the bottom of the tub) is put into 2 copper, and boi d 
ill it comes to the conſiſtence of water-gruel; now conſiſting 
rrincipally of ſale-petre reduc'd, moſt of the ſpirit of vitriol 
being gone with the copper into the verditer: and a dith ful} 
of this being put into the other materials for aqua-fortis, is re- 
diſtill'd, and makes what they call a double water, which is near 
twice as good as that made without it. 5 
HENRY VERGAZUDON was a Dutch painter of lands and 
ruins, but chiefly the latter, which he performed exceeding 
neatly ; his colouring was very natural, but his landskip part 
commonly too dark and gloomy, appearing as if it had been 


which were very curious. He left Englaud {ome time ago, and 
died in France. e ” 
VERITY is repreſented [ in Painting, &c.] by a naked beauty, 
holding a ſun in her right hand, in her left a book open with 
palm, under one foot the globe of the world. 
Naked, becauſe downright ſimplicity is natural to her; the 


tie more ſhe is depreſs'd ; the globe, that being immortal, ſhe 
z the ſtrongeſt of all things in the world, therefore tramples 
on it. OY 5 = 
VERMILION is a very bright beautiful red colour, in great 
eſteem among the ancients under the name of minium. 
There are two kinds of it, the one zaturah, and the other 
fatitious. | | | | gt 5 
The atural is found in ſome ſilver mines in the form of a. 


muddy ſand, which is afterwards prepar'd and purified by ſeveral 


lotions and coctions. | 


The artificial is made of mineral cinaabar, ground up with 
94a-vita and urine, and afterwards dried. RE 
dard by fire: but this is not properly call'd vermilion, but vea- 
tad, . = 


= 0 
a+ 


drawn for a night- piece: he painted ſometimes ſmall portraits, 
fun ſhews her great delight in clearneſs; the book, that the truth 


of things may be found in good authors; the palm, her riſing 


It is alſo made of lead burnt and waſh'd, or of ceruſs pre- 
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ffory, muſick, ſculpture, and architecture, died in the year 148, 
aged 56 years. | | 


him, and a knotted club, performing ſome one of his labour 


vVI1G 


- Yet this laſt, however, ſeems to be the real vermilion of the yin 
ancients, and both apothecaries and painters ſtill give it the name ¶ hold: 


to enhance the price. 5 | 
We have two kinds of vermilion from Holland, the one of nd 
a deep red, the other pale; bur tis the fame ſtuff at the box. 
tom: the only difference of colour, proceeding from the cix. 
zabar's being more or leſs ground: when the cinnabar is finely] 
ground, the vermilion is pale; and this is preferr'd before that, ¶ jollo 
which is coarſer and redder. 
It is of very great uſe with painters in oil and miniature; 1445 
and among the ladies for a fucus, or paint, to heighten the com- pain! 
plevion of ſuch as are too pale. | in th 
Vermilion ſome diſapprove of, to be us'd in painting print, G 
unleſs it be prepared by waſhing, as is directed for miniun; Nof 4 
and then chiefly for dry painting, except it be by thoſe perſons, W chiel 
who can uſe it moderately, and with judgment; for all heay 


colours will drown the thades or ſtrokes of the engraver. MY 61 


ANDREA VEROCCHIO was the firſt who found out thifl T 
taking off, and preſerving the features of the face in plaiſter of boil, 
Paris, born in the year 1431, liv'd at Florence, excell'd in hi. lake 


_ VERTUE is repreſented [in Painting, &c. ] by Hercules naked, 
only with a.lion's skin hung on his ſhoulder, or wrapp'd abou: 


2. 

as offering to ſtrike a dragon, keeping an apple-tree, or holding T 
in bis hand three golden apples. EE \ Wicie 
He is drawn naked to intimate his ſimplicity : and by the dra Maud 


gon is ſet forth all manner of vices, by the lion's skin magnani 
mity and greatneſs; by his oaken club, reaſon and policy; by itil 
knottineſs, the difficulty, pains, and labour, ia ſeeking after ve. ty, 
tue; by the three golden apples, the three heroical vertues, neces; 
aeration, content, and labour. Es 


4 


VES. S. ſtands for Veſpaſiano Strada of Rome. | 


VICTORY is repreſented {in Painting, &c.] by a young ld z. 
clothed in gold, having wings on her ſhoulders, holding in her 7 
right hand a garland of laurel and olive, in her left hand a palm{Whcie 
branch, ſitting upon a multitude of trophies of arms and ſpolyWdor! 
of enemies of all ſorts. ts 3 
The laurel, olive, and palm, are ſigns of honour and victorMoun 
amoneſt the ancien's, as their medals ſhew. e 
* 7 ENEAS VIGHI of Parma. His otheiwer 

= * 4 marks are A. E. V. A V. then 
[GIEANCE is repreſented ¶ in Painting, &c.] by the (amt ot 


deſcription as Care, whither you are referred. Every body know 
that the lamp, book, and crane, denote vigilance. The cy 
| ing 


VIO 


he MW dying together, when they would reſt ſecurely; one of them 

me W holds a ſtone in its claw ; the other, ſo long as the ſtone does 
© not fall, are ſecure and ſafe by the vigilance of their companion; 

ofW ind it falls only, when the guards fall aſleep, at the noiſe of 

o- which they fly away. 5 5 

in. FRANCIS VILLAMENA of Aſſize, an excellent 


and expeditious engraver. He likewiſe us d the 
nat, Ml following letters F. V. F. or F. Villam. F. 


LIONARDO d VINCI of noble deſcent, born in the year 


r:: 1445, ſcholar of 4 udrea Verocchie, liv'd at Florence, excelld in 
om-M painting hiſtory, portraiture, architecture, and ſculpture ; died 
n che year 1520, aged 75 years. | 
nt, GIO BATTISTA VIOLA, born in the year 1576, ſcholar 
m; of Annibal Caracci, liv'd at Rome, &c. excellent at hiſtory, and 
ons, chiefly at landskip, died in the year 1682, aged 46 years. 
all Of dying VIOLET and Purple colours. 
io make a purple dye. | | 
t the Take water q. ſ. alum twenty ounces, madder five ounces; 
er ot boil, enter twenty yards of ſtuff, and boil it two hours and an half; 
n hi-. uke it out, and waſh it well; waſh the lead, and then put in clean 
mater a ſufficient quantity, /ogwood ground two pounds, boil it 
while, and enter your cloth, handle it well, and take it out 
nd cool it; enter it again, and pur it in and out till the co- 
bur is ſtrong enough. | _ | 
2. To make a Violet colour in grain out of a ſad Blue. 

Take fair water, clear bran-liquor, of each equal parts, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity; alum nine pounds and an half, ?artar five pounds 
ind an half; melt them, and enter thirty pounds weight of wool, 
nau I yarn, ſtuff, cloth, ec. of a ſad blue colour: boil four hours, cool, 


by inf waſh it in cold water. Take freſh bran-liquor a ſufficient quan- 


ver. iy, cochineal, tartar, both in fine powder, of each fifteen oun- 
r, m-ices; mix, enter your cloth, handle it to a good heat, boil it two 
tours, handle it well, take it out and waſh it, and it will be a 
pure violet or purple colour. 8 | 
3. Another purple colour without bluing. 

in het ake clear ſtale wheat bran-liquor, or four tapwort, a ſuf- 
cient quantity ; alum three pounds, enter twenty yards of broad 
ſpouz doch, boil it three hours, cool and waſh it well. 5 
Take freſh bran- liquor a ſufficient quantity, madder twenty 


5 otheMtwenty-four pounds, boil half an hour, and put in ſome urine; 


ur cloth again, handle it, and boil it half an hour, cool and 


nach it. 
4. 


unces, enter your cloth, boil with a quick fire, cool and waſh. 
Take clear or fair water a ſufficient quantity, /ogwood ground 


lhen enter your cloth, and handle it, and boil half an hour; take 
e (amt out and cool it, add zv?-galls bruiſed two ounces, and enter 
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4. Another Violet or purple colour. bre 
Take clear ſtale bran- liquor a ſufficient quantity, alum three 
pounds, enter twenty yards of broad cloth, and boil two hours 
and an half; cool and waſh well. Take freſh liquor a ſufficin: 
quantity, adder twenty ounces, enter your cloth, and boil wih g. 
a quick fire, cool and waſh well. Take fair water a ſufficient 
quantity, log wood ground eight ounces, Braſil ground two ounces; 
let them boil a quarter of an hour, enter your cloth at a boi nd 
ing heat, handle it, and boil a quarter of an hour; take it out} 
and cool it; add urine a ſufficient quantity; enter your clowW yroc 
again, boil a quarter of an hour, then cool and waſh it well, | > 
5. A good Violet or purple colour. : 
Take water four gallons, myrtle-berries eight pounds, ahm H nd 


ten ounces, calcined braſs one ounce, mix them in a braſs kettleWM un, 


or veſſel, boil half an hour, and train it. | Wi 
6. Another purple colour. | nd 
Take orchal, mix it with half urine, and let it boil till it 7 

of a dark colour; then put in the matter you would dye, letting dae 
it lie twenty-fours or more. 11 


7. An excellent Violet colour. 

Take calcin'd tartar, turnſole, of each a pound, beat them gf a 
and tye them up in a linnen- cloth, and ſteep them twenty-four B 
hours in water, and then put in the matter, which you woullW her 
have to be of a violet colour. | "I 

To dye Stuffs, &c. of a beautiful Violet colour. 

- Alum the ſtuffs with half a pound of alum, two ounces of p 
fartar, and a handful of madder in clear rain- water made hot 
for every pound of ſtuff; ler theſe ingredients be ſtirred well 
together, and when they are diſſolv'd and begin to boil, put inf 
the ſtuffs ro be dyed, boil them for half an hour, take them 
out, let them cool, and rinſe them out. LY 
Put freſh water to the liquor, and put in a quarter of a pound 
of brown wood in a clean bag, boil it for an hour and an ha ,n 
and then put in the goods again, and boil it for an hour and am ho 
balf; then t ike it out, and put into the hot ſuds a quarter of al i, 
pound of verdegreaſe, it being firſt diffolv'd in warm water. St 
it well about, and then pur in the ſtuffs again, ſtirring it abou 7 
for a quarter of an hour, till it begins to boil ; then take it ou (le; 
cool and rinſe it, and it will be of the moſt beautiful violet 


colour. 5 11 
Another. Having alumed the ware as uſual with one hall inte 
ſtarch- water, allowing for every pound two ounces of alum, andi the 
an ounce of tartar; boil them together for an hour: then ha- arn 
ing hung other freſh water over the fire, when it is hot, for ever} ver 

pound of ware put in two ounces and an half of Braſil ſhaving] of | 

2nd a ſufficient quantity of great pot-aſhes ; boil them dagen the 


0 


10 


qr 2 quarter of an hour, and then put in the ſtuffs, and there 
jeep them "tall they rake the dye; then cool them, and rinſe 


Ours ther our. | | 
Is To dye Thread of a laſting Violet colour. 
with Boil half a pound of tartar, half a pound of alum, two oun- 
lent ces of Braſil wood, and half an ounce of ſalt-petre together, 
ces; ¶ then lay the thread four hours in the liquor; then rinſe it out, 
boil-Y nd dry it. Then brown it as follows; „ 
oui Boil a pound of brows wood, and half a pound of Braſil in a 
doch unge veſſel; and uſe the dye in the following manner: 
Pride it into four equal parts; remembring that each part 
Is to be uſed warm, and the thread dyed after each operation; 
nd when the firſt part is us'd, let there be added to it half an 
counce of ſumach, and one drachm of ſalt-petre. N 
The ſecond time, a quarter of an ounce of calcin'd tartar, 
ind one drachm of verdegreaſe powdered. . : 
The third time, a quarter of an ounce of ſumach, and one 
lrachm of ſalt-petre. „ 3 
The fourth and laſt time, if the thread remains a little reddiſh, 
pour in a quart of hot ſharp lye, and you will find the thread 
of a beautiful violet brown. „„ | ih 
But if the thread be boiled in alum, and blued with woad, and 
then browned with Braſil, the colour will be more beautiful and 
uſing, ag e 


| TER] To dye a good crimſon Violet. 
es oi Firſt dye the ſtuff a deep blue green, and boil it as for right 


hoty crimſon, rinſe it very clean out of the ſuds, and finiſh it with _ 
well three drachms of cochineal, in proportion to one pound of ware, 
0 nag and you will have a right good colour. . 
them 


A brown Violet colour. EEE 

For twenty-five yards of fuſtian, frize, or other goods, take 
three quarters of a pound of alum, halt a pound of zarrar, halt 
an ounce of ſal- armoniac, boil the ſtuff in this liquor for two 
hours, rinſe it out in clean water, and dry it in order to blue 
it, as follows. , ß 
. The Blue dye. 

Dye it a deep laſting blue with woad or indigo, then rinſe it 
clean and dry it. OD . | 


The Brown Violet. 3 

Boil a pound of Braſil in a large pot by itſelf, and divide it 
into four equal parts; then with a clean ladle, put one part into 
the kettle before you put in the ſtuff, and alſo ſalt-petre and ſal 
armoniac pulveriz d, of each one drachm; after this paſs the ſtuff 
very well through the dye, then dry it, and put in another part 
of the Braſil, and add a quarter of an ounce of powdered' galls; 
then paſs the ſtuff through the dye again, and dry it again; thus» 

ok EE OD . | repeatzng 
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repekting the 


to remember, that the fourth time you muſt uſe a clean ſharp 


lye, in order to brighten the luſtre, adding to it one drachm of 


calcin d alum. | 


This colour may be produc'd from brown wood, and a quarter | 


of a pound of Braſil in four or five operations, and by adding 


galls twice, but it is not ſo durable as the other; but in order | 
to render it more laſting, you may add more brow wood and 


indigo, and may in the laſt place brown it with Bra ſil. 
To dye Silk of a Violet colour. 


For every pound of ſilk, take one pound of blue, or Provence | 


wood, boil and ſtir the ſilk in it, as in the red dye; put into 
the laſt ſuds a few galls, ren rinſe the ſilk and dry it. 
A good laſting Violet. 


To every pound of filk take one pound of gals, and one pound 
of blue wood; and put in the ſilk when the ſuds are cold, for | 


the colder the ſuds, the bluer the violet colour will be, which 


muſt always be bluer than the tawneys: let it lie a night in the 
ſuds, then in che morning rinſe and dry it. 


From the following dye are compos'd the belt taunies, grey 


and crimſon goat-colours. 


To dye Silk a Violet brown. 


Let the filks be alumed as for tauney; and to every pound 


of ſilk, take two pound of Provence wood, boil it in a bag for 
2 full hour; then take it out, put in the ſilk, boil that for an 
hour, and then take it out, and put in the bag again; then rinſe 
it in a lye, as is directed to be made for other colours, and with- 
out bole-armoniac, and after that in running water. 
CRIMSON VIOLET. © 
The manner of dying Silk a purple. 

. Firſt boil and alum the filk as for madder-red ; then put: 
ſufficient quantity of clean water into a clean kettle, and for 
every pound of {ilk rake an ounce of galls, and an ounce and 
an half of cochineal reduc'd to a fine powder, one ounce of gums, 
boil them together as you do the crimſon; then lay the {ilk to 
ſoak in it for one night, after which cleanſe it, and you have 


a good 


urple. £29 
VIRGIN Copper is that which never has been melted down. 
Virgin Gold, is gold as it is got out of the ore, without any 
mixture or alloy; in which ſtate it is ſo ſoft, that it will take 


te impreſſion of a ſeal. 


Virgin Mercury, is that which is found perfectiy formed and 
fluid in the veins of mines; or at leaſt is got from the mineral 
earth by mere lotion, without fire. 


Virgin Oil, is that which oozes ſpontaneouſly from the olive, 


Ge. without preſſing. | | Virgin 


tion twice or oftener ; and after the fourth 
time, you will find it of a beautiful vio/e? colour. But you — | 


witat 
aunt 
VT 


VII 
virgin Parchment, is properly that made of a kind of cap or caul, 


Which ſome children bring into the world on their heads. But 
he term is alſo us'd for that made of the skin of an abortive 
\ of umb or calf, 
Yirgin Wax, is ſuch as has never been wrought, but remains 
Is it came out of the hive. 5 x 
ins M VIRGINITY is repreſented [in Painting, 2 by a pretty 
der Merl clothed in white, and crown'd with gold, her waiſt ſur- 
and Mrounded with a girdle (with an emerald) made of white wool, 
wich in old times maids wore, called Zona Virginæa, not to be 
hoſed, but by their husbands on their Wedding-Night. 
co The white cloths and the emerald ſhe has about her, and 
into Nolden crown, denote purity. 
VIRGULA DIVINATORIA is a forked branch in form 
Wot a Y, cutoff a hazle-tree; by means of which, ſome pretend 
und Wo diſcover mines, ſprings, & cc. under ground. 
The method of uſing it is as follows: The perſon who carries 
t walks very {lowly over the places, where he imagines any 


he ground; ſuppoſing that the Efluvia which exhale from the 
netals or water impregnating the wood, cauſes a dipping or in- 
ination of it; which is the ſign of adiſcove | 


ble 5 
weriments; alledg'd in its behalf, look out for the natural cauſes 
of it. CE. 


r an 1 1 
rinſe Theſe Authors ſay in behalf thereof, that the corpuſcles riſing 
vith- rom the minerals or ſprings, penetrating the rod, determine it 


v incline or bow down, in order to render it parallel to the 
ertical lines; which the Effluuia deſcribe in their riſe. 
VIRTUE. is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a comely 
gin, having wings behind, a ſpear in her right hand, and in 
ter left a crown of laurel, and a San in her boſom. 


and MW Young, becauſe ſhe never grows old, her actions commen- 
uns; ing into habits; the wings ſignify her ſoaring aloft, far above 
Ik to Wir vulgar; che Sun, that his virtue inſpires virtue to the whole bo- 
have W); che laurel, that ſhe is ever green, being proof againſt vice; 


e ſpear, dignity ruling over vice. 

TIMOTEO VITE de URBINO born in the year 1470, 
nated Rafaelle, liv'd at Urbino and Rome, excell'd in hiſtory- 
unting, died in the year 1524, aged 54 years. 


| and 


| VITRIFACTION aſs, by means of fire. 
nera 


Of all bodies, the aſhes of fern, ſand, bricks and pebbles vi- 


ive, 


Wally is glaſs made. 
irgin 


nines Or N to be, and obſerves the rod to dip or incline to 


Tho' ſome diſpute the matter of fact, and / of it to be poſſi- 
yet otners ſeeming to be convinc'd by the great number of 


VITRIFICATION pl the act of converting a body into 


j; the moſt eaſily: and accordingly of the aſhes of fern prin- 
All 
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All metals, and even almoſt all natural bodies being tho 1 
roughly heated in the fire, virrify or turn to glaſs. ' And this Ml ind 
vitrification is the laſt effect of fire; after which the moſt in. M 
tenſe heat of the largeſt burning-glaſs will make no further al. Ml ia 
teration. | I ink 

VITRIOL is a kind of foſſil or mineral ſalt, chiefly found MI 7 
in copper mines; but is more properly rank d among the claaß i s 
of ſemi· metals, as having a metallic matter mix d or combin'd Il per 
With its ſalt. | | 1 the 

Vitriol is defin'd by Boerhaave to be a ſaline, metallic, tran. WM 7 
_ glebe; diſſoluble in water, and fuſible and calcinable ) tar 
fire. | | Ee, | 160 W il 
It is call'd by different names, according to the different places M ſet 
where it is dug; and the vitriols of thoſe alſo, differ from each 
other in both name and colour; ſome being white, others blue, con 
and others green. = 12 Sn ett 
Roman vitriol, for inſtance, is white; that of Cyprus blue, and gol 
that of Piſa and Germany greeniſh. NE = 
White vitriol partakes but little of any metal; blue partakesM had 
of copper, and green of iron. e Th 
According to Boerhaa ve, vitriols conſiſt of a metallic par 
with a ſulphur adhering to a menſtruons acid and water. 
In blue vitriol, the metal wherewith the acid, &c. is joind i wa 
wore”: | IS. WW 
In white vitriol, commonly call'd white copperas, it is mix pro 
with lapis calaminaris, or ſome ferruginous earth intermixdM t i 
with lead or tin. 295 | 1 
In green vitriol, the acid is join d with iron. oc 
Theſe vitriols are generally factitious, being only a kind of gl 
cryſtals; drawn by the means of water from a ſort of mater ſho 
fire uſually found in mines, and call'd by naturaliſts pyrites of of 

THIS. i „„ 8 5210 eme 
l Roman vitridl is made by expoſing theſe pyrites to the air, uh fed 

ſuch time as they calcine, and change into a greeniſh, and vi ' 

tial cal or duſt. 71 e | the 

In this ſtate they are thrown into the water, and are after por 

wards reduc'd into that kind of cryſtals, ſent to us from Ita cry 
by boiling and evaporation. «© | the 

All the other vitriols are made after the ſame manner; th and 
is, much after the ſame-manner as alum is made in England, of jot 

ſalr-petre in France. „„ | 1 1 5 g 

For green vitriol they add a great number of pieces of iro wh 

to the liquor in the boiling; theſe raiſe a great ebullition. YM for: 

ſoon as the iron is diſſolv'd, they evaporate the diſſolution to ou; 
certain degree, and ſo let it cryſtallize. the 
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The cryſtals being form'd, there remains a thick, reddiſh, 
unctuous ſtypric and aſtringent liquor. | 

A ſolution of vitriol mix'd with a tinCture of galls, becomes 
nſtantly exceeding black, and 'tis this is the common writing- 
ink. | | 
Vitriol enters into the compoſition of aqua-fortis. | 

Some naturaliſts hold vitriol to be the root or matrix of cop- 
per; becauſe in the copper mines they never dig deeper than 
the glebe, out of which the vitriol is drawn. 5 

Tartar of vitriol is had by mixing oil of vitriol with oil of 
tartar per deliquium, procur'd by the firſt calcining; then diſ- 
tiling it: a ſalt precipitating to the bottom, which being 
ſet to exhale and cryſtallize, is the tartar of vitriol. 

Metallic vitriols. It is to be obſerv'd, that all metals may be 
converted into virriols, by diſſolving them with acid ſpirits, and. 
letting them ſtand; thoughꝰ tis very difficult to obtain vitrio/of 
gold and ſilver; by reaſon that theſe metals are not eaſily diſ- 
ſolv'd by the ſpirit; but vitriols of iron and copper are eaſily 
bad. | | 
The way of purifying Vitriol to make Aqua-fortis ſtronger and 

| more penetrative. : 

We have promis'd in the preceding pages to ſhew the 
wy of purifying vitriol; which conſiſts of taking away the yel- 
owneſs; which alone hinders the good effects it is capable of 
producing. Take Roman vitriol, the beſt you can get, diſſolve 
it in common warm water; then let it ſtand three days; then 
filter ir, and fling away the yellow feces; then evaporate in giaſs 
bodies two thirds of the water, and put the remainder into earthen 
gaz d pans, and ſet it in a cool place for the cryſtal of it to 
hoot; which in twelve hours time, they will do about the brims 
of the pans in little tranſparent pieces, like natural cryſtal of an 
enerald- colour: at the bottom there will remain a ſulphureous 
kdiment, which muſt be carefully ſeparated and caſt away. 

Then you muſt take all rhoſe little green cryſtals and diſſolve 
them again in warm water as before, and then filter and eva- 
porate them in the ſame glaſs bodies; and ſer them again to 
cryſtallize as before in a cool place, taking care to ſeparate all 
the yellow faces you find. Reiterate this proceſs of diſſolving 
and filtering, evaporating and cryſtallizing the third time, then 
jou will have a well-purified and refin'd cryſtal. : 

We will here add, for the ſake of the curious, that thoſe 
who make uſe of vitriol inſtead of roach alum to make aqua- 
fortis, the preparation whereof we have ſhewn elſewhere, 
ought to take a ſpecial care in the diſtillation, that as ſoon as 
the red fumes are paſt, all the ſpirits of nitre are raiſed, and 
mat then the fire muſt be extinguiſh'd: for that which * D 

| after 


U LT 
after is only a fpirit of vitriol, which hinders the operation of 
the ſpirjt of nitre in the ſolution of meral. 

You may alſo draw a parting water in twelve hours time, (x 
ſome refiners do) during which time, but little ſpirit of vitril 
can ariſe with their fires. 5 5 

ULTRAMARINE is a rich and beautiful blue uſed b 
Painters from an azure ſtone commonly call'd Lapis Lazul, 
which is an opaque ſtone of a fine sky-colour or Turkiſh blue; 
or like the blue flowers that grow in corn-fields; it is embelliſh 

with ſmall ſtreaks and ſparkles of a gold colour. 

This ſtone comes from Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, and x 
ſome ſay from Africa; but if from the laſt, it is in no grey 
quantities. . 5 

There is alſo a kind of lapis laxuli found in Germany and Hur. 
gary; but not fix d, tho' as hard as that from Aſia, which the 
call Leſurſtein and its colour Aſurbleau; but its colour change 
in ſome time, and becomes greeniſh: however it is uſed by 
Painters. | | 

The beſt Lapis Lazub is that which is fix d; that is, can endure 
the fire without altering colour. 

Before you proceed to extract your ultramarine, take ſom: more 
account of the manner, to know whether the ſtone be good W tle th 
for unleſs it is ſingularly fo, you'll loſe your labour: put piece a ful 
thereof on live coals, and blow them continually for an hour; I of li. 
if they retain their firſt hardneſs and colour afterwards, you mij good 
conclude them good] but if they crumble between your fingers will 

they are naught. It may be tried otherwiſe in. an iron-ladle pu W 
into a furnace with ſome of the ſtone to heat, and ſo quenct me $ 
it in ſtrong vinegar; if the colour remains ſtill unchang'd and duſt; 
ſplendid, you may aſſure your ſelf *tis good. if it 

When you have made this tryal, calcine it, which to do tbeſ it be 
eaſier, break the ſtone to pieces, as ſmall as hazle-nuts, wafh then oſity 
afterwards in warm water, and ſet them in a crucible, on a wind- 
furnace, or into an iron-ladle to reunite; then caſt them into: 
glaz d earthen veſſel of diſtill'd vinegar to quench them in; «0 
thus ſeven times, to prepare them by calcination for powder 
ing, and to prevent their ſticking to the mortar. . 

Thus calcin'd, dry them well, and ſo powder them in a ftone- 
mortar well cover'd, and accordingly ſearce it with the ſame 
caution, as perfumers do their moſt delicate and fineſt powder 
leſt the belt ſhould go off, and diſpel it ſelf in the air: and 
thus preſerve this precious powder with all imaginable care. 

Some derive its name Ul:ramarine of the Latin ultra beyoni 
and marinus of or belonging to the Sea; 4.4. beyond-ſea, be 
cauſe firſt brought into Europe from India and Perſia. : 


ait is the common opinion, that the method of making it was 


kl 


4 W pany; who having a quarrel with his aſſociates, made the ſecret 
01 WF publick to be reveng'd of them. de . 
To make a liquid for ne and grinding the powder withal, &c. 
y For moiſtning afid grinding your aforeſaid powder of the 
5 
e; ¶ a new earthen pot, add to it an'egg-ſhell full of raw honey, 3 
* 


UW it until it have no more ſcum; take the pot off, and keep 
bydromel, or liquid for uſe in bottles, as we ſhall give occaſion 


$ 


vWF for hereafter. _ gp 77 5 
en This done, take four ſcruples of the belt gum dragon, grind 
it on your marble, with ſome of the hydromel, and then pur 
it into a glaſs; add thereto as much hydromel as you find con- 
venient to bring it to a violet- colour, ſo cover it, and preſerve 
it for uſe. This liquid is good for your powder of lapis la xuli; 
if the colour be too violet, add the leſs hereot ; if otherwiſe, the 
more, as your 2s, 5 5 or experience ſhall direct. 

Put half a pound of powder at a time into a ſmall porphyry, 
or marble veſſel the larger the mortar the worſe, for you'll loſe 
more, and be longer a grinding; pour leiſurely by little and lir- 
tle thereon, ſome of your violet liquid, gririd theſe together for 
2 full hour, till wetting it; you may uſe three or four ounces 
of liquid to the half pound of powder, and you'll have it very 
good; * muſt take care of grinding it too long, for then it 
will loſe its colour. 5 VVV N 

When 'tis thus ground, dry it on a marble or flat ſtone, where 


if it be rightly done; if ſo, let it alone on the marble, but if 
the it be clammy, or ſtick, take ir off, for it has ſtill ſome unctu- 
en ofity of the honey in it, which muſt be cleanſed away by a 
cement. : | 8 
Your lapis being thus dry, waſh it well before you put it to 
the cement, for which you muſt uſe aglaz'd earthen baſon round 
above like a barber's, and well glaz'd within; put your {apts 
therein, and pour thereon ſome of the mild lixivium hereatter 


walh the /apis very well with your hands, and then let it ſettle, 


into a large copper, or eatthen veffel, then let the /apis dry in 
a ſhade in the ſame veſſel it was wafh'd in, and ſpread it aiter- 
wards on the flat tnarble, or porphyry, and there let it lie un- 
til quite dry: thus it is prepar'd for mixing with the cement, of 
which we will give the preparation hereatrer 


* 


"S. 5% 8 + 8 2 T9 


firſt diſcover'd in England by a member of the Eaſt India coth- 


ſtone, take a pound and a half of running water, arid put this into 


tne Sun does not come at all, cover it well to preſerve it from 
duſt; when 'tis dry, *rwill powder ealily between your fingers, 


mention'd, as much as Will rife above the ſurface four inches; 


and "twill precipitate. The liquid being clear'd again, decant ir 
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pis lazuli with; it ſtrengthens and improves the colour thereof. 


muſt be three holes; one in the middle of the fide, the next a 
ſtop theſe holes without- ſide very cloſe, to prevent leakage. 
no colour at all, yet after ten days you'll have it at bottom, 


whither it will deſcend gently; and to get it you muſt go arti- 


you may get the colour without muddying, or loſing any by the 


„„ 
To prepare a mild and a ſtrong Lixivium for the Lapis Lazuli WY oi 
To make theſe lixiviums, take ten handfuls of vine-ſtalk aſhes MW ou 
well ſearc'd; put this into a large veſſel that will hold thirty pound our 
of water, with a faucet at bottom; preſs the aſhes very well, and ] 
put to them twenty pound of warm water. When it is ſunk to % 
the bottom, open the faucet, ſo as it may only drop into an vit. 


_ earthen veſſel; when it is all come out, ſtop the hole, and ftrain ¶ the 


this lixivium through a felt ſtrainer, and ſo keep it in aglaſs, or ¶ ſuce 
glaz d pot well cover'd: this is the ſtrong /ixivium. | 
Again, pour in on the ſame afhes, the like quantity of warm 
Water, tad do as before; ſo you'll have an indifferent ſtrong 
lixivium, which keep as the former. Py | 
Do this a third time, and you'll have the mild lixivium men- 
tion'd in the preceding page. 
Theſe three are very uſeful both for moiſtning, and to dra 
the powder of /apis /azuli from the cement; where with it muſt 
be mix'd, as will be hewn anon: which ſeparation being ſome- 
times hard to perform, we are oblig'd to have recourſe to thele 
varieties of lixiviums ſtronger, or weaker, as we find them con- 
venient for the purpoſe. eee a eee 
You may yet make another lixivium to take away the grea- 
ſineſs of the cement thus; boil calx of tartar, as much as you 
pleaſe, in clean water, for about a quarter of an hour, and keep 
it for ule as the former. This is excellent for waſhing the la- 


Ihe form of the glaſſes for preſerving the liquids in, which are 
—  » .er'ployd on the Lapis Lazuli. 
There always remains ſome of your colour in the waters, or 
lixiviums, wherein the lapis lazuli is prepar'd throughout all the 
proceſs; you mutt therefore have a very large veſſel of brals 
or earthen ware, glaz'd and poliſh'd very well at bottom, wherein 


little lower, and the laſt about two inches from the bottom; 


Then pour all your waters into this; though you then perceive 


ficially to work, firſt opening the firſt cock or hole, and let out 
the water above that, before you open the other two; and thus 
waters, which mix with the reſt. | 
To make ſtrong cement to mix with Lapis Lazuli, to ſeparate 
tue finer and better ſtuff from the other. 

One cannot fo eaſily part the finer lapis laxuli from its groſſet 
parts, without making uſe of this cement to unbind the parts 
take four ounces of very pure and clear Venice-turpentine; (i 

| 5 Ounces 


U'ET 
ounces of roſin of the pine, ſix ounces of Grecian pitch, three 
ounces of very good maſtich, three ounces of freſh wax, an 
WM qunce and half of linſeed-oil cleanſed, as ſhall be directed. 
| Pur the turpentine into a new-glaz'd earthen pot very clean, 
Jo diſſolve over a {low charcoal fire, and continue ſtirring it 
with a wooden ſpatula, throw into this by degrees, the rofn of 
e pine, in ſmall pieces, and ſtir it ſt. Il very well; thus put in 
r WM luccefſively the pitch, the maſtick in powder, and laſt of all 
the wax {liced ſmall, ſtirring all continually about to mix and 
1 W incorporate. Take great care of your fire, leſt the cement 


ſelves, and combuſtible. Having well incorporated them, pour 
in the linſeed- oil, ſtirring it as before, and fo let ir boil gently 
for a quarter of an hour. 

To try whether the cement be enough, drop ſome of it off 
the ſpatula into a veſſel of cold water: if it ſpread, tis not 


Orelſe you may wet your fingers, and take a drop thereof, roll 
and draw it out in length; if it ſnaps and breaks of it ſelf, tis a 
ton that tis enough: take it off, and pour it boiling hot into an 
hypo cras- bag ſteeped before in hot water; take care to let it 


curity, ſqueeze it along from top to bottom with two flat ſticks, 


ich your hands, till all the water be drained from it, and be- 
re Jauſe being hot it may ſtick to your fingers, you may anoint 
tem with ſome of the linſeed-oil. 


ot The cement being thus prepared, keep it in a veſſel of cold 


the Water, ſhifting your water every day, or every ſecond day; and 
als, My this method you may keep it for ten years 
ein To make a weaker Cement for ſeparating the colours of 

$97 Lapis Lazuli 5 


eive Ne colour much quicker and better than the ſtrong cement, 
om, Which ought not to be uſed till after the milder; the whole ſe- 
arti- Net of ſeparating the colours, conſiſting in uſing the cements; 
out {Wor without a due care hereof, it cannot be done perfectly. 

thus To make this cement, you muſt take four ounces of very 


ure turpentine, four ounces of roſin of pine, fix ounces of 


ye only, that this is ſooner done than the former, becauſe tis 
eaker, and will give the colour ſooneſt; therefore you muſt 
Danage accordingly. LENS 

882 e 


ſhould blaze, or burn, all the ingredients being hot of them- 


enough; but if it do not, *cis ſufficiently boil'd ; fo take it off. 


go all through into a veſſel of cold water, and for the better ſe- 


that none may remain in your bag. Afterwards work it well 


This ſecond cement, which is the ſofter and milder, ought 
o be firſt employ'd on the powder of /apis lazuli; it draws 


recian pitch, one ounce of freſh wax, fix drams of linſeed-oil 
urified, mix and incorporate them ſucceſſively as before. Ob- 
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U_CT. 
To purify Linſeed-Oil. 


The uſe we have for linſeed-oil in our cement, obliges us to 
give this preparation, and way of purifying it, whereby it is made 


more fit for our purpoſe. 


Take good and clear linſeed oil, of the colour of ſaffron, and 
put it into a glaſs, ſhap'd like an ox-horn, with an hole at bot- 
tom to let out the water, which you muſt mix with the oil 
letting them ſettle until the oil riſes all ju gem then open the 

il remain behind. Then 
| ſhake the oil again, with more freſh water, let it ſettle, and the 
water run out as before; do thus eight or ten times, till the 
water comes out as clear as it went in, and ſo the oil will be 
* and fit for your uſe; keep it well ſtopt in a glaſs bottle. 

f you can't get linſeed- Oil, you may uſe oil of bitter-almonds, 
without purifying, for it needs none; but take notice, the lin- 


hole, and let the water out, and the oi 


ſeed oil is belt of any, though cheaper than the other. 
How to incorporate the powder of Lapis Lazuli with the 


| Kb or wealer cement. ; 

We have already given the way to prepare the powder for: 
mixing with the cement, to extract the colours; we now come! 
to ſhew how to mix it with the cement, in order to extract the 


ultramarine from them for painting. 


Take a pound of the powder, and the like quantity of ce- | 


ment aſſign'd before, obſerving always to take the firſt that was! 
work'd with the hands; cut the cement ſmall, and the pieces 


being a little wet, put them into a glaz'd earthen pot, over 2 


fire of red-hot aſhes to melt, and take care it does not boil; if 


it ſhould; you muſt prevent the damage which it might cauſe, 
by putting in ſome linſeed-oil. The cement being thus melted, 
anoint all your ſpatula over, from the handle downwards with} 
the ſame oil, and fo put in the powder by very little quantities} 
and taking a great deal of time, that they may the better in- 
corporate; and be {ure to ſtir it all the while very well with the 
ſpatula, ſo as to make it all altke, until it become like an oint- 
ment or ſalve: then off with the pot, and throw the ſtuff boil 
ing hot into an earthen-baſon of cold water, and at that very} 
inſtant take off all that ſticks to the ſides of the pot. When it i 
cold enough to be handled; if it appears well colour'd, it 1s 2 


ſign you have work'd it well: this done, rub your hand with 


linſeed-oil, and work it as they do a paſte of bread or dougty 
for one hour, that it may be throughly compact. The longer 
you work it, the better and eaſier the colour may be drawn; 
af:erwards make it up like a loaf or brick, and ſer it in anearthen 
diſh to dry, pouring thereon ſome freſh water; let it ſteep for! 
fifreen days, the longer the better for extracting the «/tran« 


nh 
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To extract the Ultramarine. 

Take therefore the loaf of cement and powder, waſhing it 
in the ſame water extraordinary well with your hands; weigh it 
to know the quantity of oil it requires, and put it into an earthen 
45 bowl or diſh, very ſmoothly glaz'd, rubbing firſt the bottom 
CY with your linſeed oil; then pour in water ſcarce warm'd, until 
it ariſe two inches above the matter; let it ſtand in this condi- 
e tion a full quarter of an hour (or leſs in the ſpring- time;) pour 
e this water afterwards into the veſſel before mention'd, adding 
= Y more warm water to your matter, and fo it will ſoften: con- 
oY fue thus whilſt there remains any tincture thereon; by this 
de J means all the ſubſtance that is good for any thing, will be ſe- 

parated from the cement, which cannot be done otherwiſe. 

Whilſt it is imbib'd in the warm water, you muſt move and 
rowl it gently round with two ſticks, or ſpatula's of box, or any 
other well poliſh'd wood, rounded at the ends ſmoorh like a wall- 
nut; let them be about an ell long, and an inch thick. When- 
ever you perceive the matter ſtick to the bottom of your diſh, 
rub your hands with linſeed-oil, and ſtir it about leiſurely fo as 
to colour the water, which you muſt put along with the former, 
in the mean time holding up the matter with your ſtaves, left 
it ſhould ſtick to the veſſel. w _— 

Take notice that a little ſteeping at firſt will tinge the water 

very much, and when the cement is juſt yielding its colour, it 
will diſcover certain bluiſh ſtreaks on the water like the ſn s- rays, 
and then you mutt ſtrain this water out among the other, through 
a ſearce, that the groſſer part of the cement may remain; aftex- 
wards pour in by little and little the freſh warm water, ſtirring 
the cement eaſily, that it may not dilate too much, and give 
its colour all at once. After you have thus ſtirr'd it about five 
or ſix times, cloſe and amaſs it anew, by which means you'll ſee 
how much it is diminiſh'd, and what quantity of colour it has 
given. Oo i 
If the /apis be good and right, you'll find the firſt ſteep- 
ings, yield about four or five ounces of ltramarine, which keep 
apart by its ſelf as the beit and fineſt colour, though it appear 
groſter than the others of this ſort, by reaſon of the gold-co- 
lour'd veins, which are peculiarly therein. 

For the ſecond, whereof you'll have three or four ounces, 
you mult follow the proceſſes aforementioned : this indeed will 
be _— than the other, bur not ſo good a colour; keep it allo 
by itſelf. V . 

ee off a third, and this will be ſtill finer than the former, 

but paler, and more bright coloured. You mult ſtill purſue 

the ſame Directions to extract it, letting your Water be _ ale 
83 Ib 
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lukewarm, and take care to manage the cement dextrouſly with 
the ſpatula's, and fo preſerve the colour apart. 

You may extract a fourth colour after this rate, but the wa. 
ter muſt be hotter, and you muſt preſs the cement very well 
with the ſpatula's ro ſqueeze our the colour ; and if meer water 
will not do, make uſe of the mild /ixivium. This laſt colour 
will be greyiſh or aſh-colour'd, and of no great value, and there- 
fore not at all to be mix'd with any of the reſt. | 

Obſerve here that you can't take up leſs than eight hours full, 
toextract the colours, nor leſs than ten or twelve to allow the wa- 
ter for ſettling; and if you perceive the colour does not come 
out free enough with the warm water, add a third part of our 
mild {xivium, and it that does not do, uſe all lixivium, but 
let it be cold; and when that fails too of effecting it ſufficiently, 
you muſt make a lixivium of vine-ſtalk aſhes, and this being 
| ftrain'd, let it boil for half a quarter of an hour, until it be ſharp 
enough to bite your tongue; and then let it ſettle and grow clear; 
this is your latt ſhift for extracting your colour, and with this 
heated, waſh your cement very well, and ſet it aſide. The whole 
deſign of all this trouble, is only to ſerve for obtaining the greater 
quantity of Altramarine, and this conſiſts in the goodneſs of the 


lapis lazuli and the cement, which the circumſpection and care 


taken in all cheir preparations muſt advance. 

The method of cleanſing the Ultramarine when it is ſeparated 
5 15 from the cement. „ 
Alfter you have extracted all your colours out of the cement, 
and the water quite ſettled and ſeparated from them, pour on 


ſome of the mild lixivium before preſcribed, and fo waſh them 


with your hands, (but don't rub it between them) thus youll 
take away all the greaſe of the cement; afterwards waſh it three 
or four times in fair water, and let the waters ſettle well before 
you put them. into their proper veſſels. | 

You may elſe another way purge the u/:ramarine thus: take 
the yolks of pullets-eggs, that have been fed only with corn, 
and not with greens ; prick theſe with a pin, and ſo moiſten the 
colours, kneading the maſs with your hands, and waſhing it 
afterwards with your mild lixivium, until the lixivium falls off 
clear again. This done, waſh them three or four times over 
with fair water, letting the waters ſettle well before you put 
them into their veſſels. 7 

This laſt way of puriping the ultramarine, is mighty effec- 
tual ; but here is another help to be uſed with it, which is a very 


great ſecret, and performed thus: After the Colours are quite 
waſhed according to former directions, as well as poſſible, you 
mult eaſt therein by little and little, a bull's-gall, _—_— it by 

5 egrees 


proce 


OL IT 


degrees with your hands; fo wath them often in clear water, and 
you'll have the colour in full perfection. 

To ſtrain off the Ultramarine already waſh'd and puriſied. 

It is neceſſary to ſtrain off the ultramarine, and the reſt of 
the colours, that if any greaſe, or unctuoſity of the cement re- 
main, it may be taken quite away, for theſe colours require a 
perfect and extraordinary purification. . 

For this purpoſe take a fine ſearce, and pour thereon the laſt 
waters, with which you waſhed the «/tramarine, and ſo ſtrain 
them afrerwards through another fine ſearce, and a third time 
through red quintain or crape; but you muſt obſerve when you 
ſtrain them, to let them ſtand 'till you perceive them limpid 
and clear, and ſo ſoak off the water dextrouſly wich a ſpunge, 
and be ſure not to ſtrain them promiſcuouſly all together. 

This being done to all the waters, let your colours ſettle in 
their proper veſſels, and dry in the ſhade; when dry, put them 
into little leather bags; tie theſe cloſe, rubbing them and preſ- 
ſing them with your hands: this will make them very ſubtile, 
and when the bags are opened, they'!l ſhew much fairer than 
before. | 

PD correct the colours juſt before prepared. 

Few perſons, unleſs ſuch as are very curious of their work. 
make any uſe hereof, becauſe of the time it takes up, tho' it 
would turn very much to their account; for one ounce of this 
colour corrected, will go farther than three that are not. 

If you would make your colours juſt before prepared, much 
iner and effectual than they are, mix them again with a ſtrong 
cement, and let them remain therein for three days; afterwards 
proceed according to the laſt directions, to ſeparate them again; 
reiterate this over again, and you'll have them exceedin good, 
and tho" they diminiſh ſomewhat in weight, yet that loſs will be 
repaid conſiderably in the beauty and value. | 
Another way to make Ultramarine, and draw off the colours 

; with more expedition. . 

This method of making altramarine is much more ready than 
the former; and experience will ſhew whether the colour be a 
gainer or loſer thereby. | ; 

Take a pound of lips lazuli, calcine it in a crucible, and 
Quench it afterwards in vinegar, fo let it dry, and then reduce 
i to a very fine powder; grind it on a porphyry wih {ii varer, 
and ſet in a glazed earthen veſſel in the ſhade, untii it be dry; 
if you find it coagulated all in a maſs, you muſt powder it again. 

This done, make a cement of three ounces of Grecian pitch, four © 
ounces of roſin of the pine, three ounces of aſtich, three ounces of 
frankincenſe, two ounces of oil-olive ; ſet rheſe over a ſlow fire 
na ſmall earthen pot, into which pour Arſt the oil, and when that's 


9 4 | hot; 
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hot, put in the roſin, then che pitch, then the incenſe, and lai 
of all the maſtich, ſtirring them continually with the wooden veſſe 
ſpatula, and ler thern boil a little. | | pour 
Having made the cement, get another earthen veſſel, and put I heat 
thereinto the lapis [azuli, and pour on it the cement hot, ſtir. W them 
ring the whole together wich the ſpatula very leiſurely, until they I recei 
perfectly incorporate; let this ſtand a whole day, and when you veſle 
would draw off the colours, pour thereon boiling water, itir. W a fin 

ring it very ſmartly. _ 815 e | 
hen it begins to cool, pour it out, and fo put in more hot I. 
water; do thus*till the wa er begins to draw off the colour, an blaci 
ſo continue until it be quite extracted; you. may diſtinguiſh the porte 
waters, and fo ſet them apart, and obtain the variety of colo Al 
as in the former way. n _ 
It your colour ſeems to be clammy or naſty, you may cor. WW in w 
rect it thus: 41d thereto tartar diſſolved in water, as much; ¶ may 
will drown it, and let ir repoſe for one day at leaſt, fo waſh it I carr) 

in warm water, and you will by that means have it very correct, 
and well-purified. J 

Another way to make Ultramarine. | 
Granting the two former ways to be ſufficient, we will hou— 
ever here give a third, which we believe may as well be pleaſing 


to thoſe, who are nor ſatisfied with the other, as 10 ſuch pe- 1 
ſons as have a curioſity for theſe ſorts of work; and thus we pio- all t 
pole to prqceed. TT . colo 

You mult break the /apis into groſs pieces, as ſmall as nut If 
then ſet theſe in a crucibie into the furnace, *rill they redden our 

with heat, and fo caſt them into cold water; do thus fix or feven dis l 

times, and ſo reduce them to impalpable powder in a porphyry-M {ri 

mortar well covered over, left the powder, which is very ſub-* you 
tile, ſhould diſperſe away into the air, and then ſearce it witha ting 

fine ſearce alſo covered. 1 1 

þ N - . F | | : , 

Alfter this, take roſin of pizes, ordinary black pitch, maſh in p 

freſh wax, and zurpentine, of each three ounces ; of incenſe and 1 

Jinſeed-oil, each ane ounce ; melt all together in an earthen veſſei cur 

ſtirring them very weil, that they may mix; this ſtuff being well T 

incorporated, caſt it into water, and keep it for uſe. oun 

To each pound of /apis laguli add ten ounces thereof, and UL 
ſet them to diſſolve in a pot over a ſmall fre, firſt melting tha] whi 
cement, and then caſting on the /apis laxuli by little and litt it fe 

obſerving ſuch an order in this, and continually ſtirring the wal 1 

wich a ſtick, that they may mix inſenſibly together. Afterwarez into 

caſt the maſs into an earthen veſſel of cold water, and anointii not 
your hands with linſeed-oil, mould it up into a number of caktsy ' 
ct 


: ” X . * 
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or rolls, which leave in cold water for five days, ſhifting tbe 
Water every oner ag; 0Uonemn tn eb oetet | 
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This done, put them into a large and very clean glazed earthen 
veſſel, pouring on them ſome clean hot water; when that cools, 
pour in more hot, and do thus 'till the pa ſtils ſoften with the 
heat of the water: this done, put them into hot water, and let 
them be until it receive a bluiſh colour. Strain this water to 
jeceive the groſſer pieces, and ſo put it into another glazed earthen 
veſlel very clean, adding more to the paſtils, which ſtrain through 
2 fine ſearce afterwards among the former; continue this until 
al the colour be extracted, and no more remain behind. 
| Your water muſt be only warm, otherwiſe it will occaſion a 


ports very much. 

All the coloured waters being in the veſſel, you may cleanſe 
them of any unctuoſity, by repoſing them for twenty-four hburs, 
in which time the colour will ſtick to the bottom; then you 
may pour off the water gently into another veſſel, and it will 
carry off the greaſe along with it; ſtrain it afterwards into the 
veſſel, where the colour is again, through a fine ſearce, and all 
the greaſe and naſtineſs will be left behind. Do thus thrice, ſtir- 
ring the colour very well every time you return the water to it, 
that the filth and greaſe may aſcend from it, and it will always 
ſtay in ſtraining on the ſearce behind the water. 


This done, let the colour precipitate entirely, and ſo pour off 


all the Water very leiſurely, for fear of diſturbing it; dry this 
colour, and you'll have delicate «u/tramarine. ” 

If you would imitate this colour at little charge, make uſe of 
our blue enamel, after the ſame manner; and inſtead of the la- 
tis lazuli, obſerving without exception the like regimen and pre- 
(cription juſt now delivered in every reſpect, and by this means 
you'll have a very pretty agrecable colour to paint with, and for 
tinging of glaſs. 

This blue is one of 
in painting. 

Thoſe, who prepare it, make uſually four ſorts, which is pro- 
cur'd by ſo many different lotions, or waſhings. + 

There is w/tramarine of the firſt ſort fold for 11 J. ſterling an 
ounce, and of the laſt for about twelve or fifteen ſhillings. 

 Ultramarine muſt be choſen of an high colour, and well-ground, 


the richeſt and moſt valuable colours uſed 


which may be known by putting ir between the teeth, and it 


it feel gritty, it is a ſign it has not been well-ground. 
To know whether it be pure and unmix'd, put a little of it 
into a Crucible, and fo heat it red-hot ; and if the powder bas 


not chang'd its colour after this trial, it is certainly pure; on 
the contrary, if there be any change, or any black ſpecks in it, 


Beides 


then it has been adulterated. | 


a? 
a 


blacknels in the colour, which is to be taken care of, and im- 
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fire itſelf, and then throw it into white-wine vinegar ; which it 


Pound theſe bits in a mortar, and then incorporate this powdet 
with a little of the above-mentioned compoſition; but witha 


diſtil drop by drop upon the paſte. 


ing coals, letting it lie *cill it is red-hot; and then, quench it i 


UNE: 
+ Beſides this, there is another ſort call'd common, or Dutch i. 
tramarine, which is only /apis, or ſinalt well-ground and pu. 
veriz d; the colour of which, when uſed by the painters, ; 
much like that of true u/rramarine, tho* much leſs valued. 
To make Ultramarine. 

Pour five ounces of linſeed-oil into an earthen diſh, with thre, 
or four drops of water, fer it on the fire, and let it ſtand till i 
begins to fry or boil; and then put in half a poundof white Vi. 
gin wax, broken into ſmall bits. When the wax is melted, pu 
in half a pound of Greek pitch, and two ounces of powder gf 
maſtich, which has been before mclted by itſelf, and alſo an ounce 
of turpentine ; let all together ſtand over the fire to melt for an 
hour. 

Afterwards pour this compoſition into cold water, and if j 
proves ſoft like butter, it is enough; but if you feel any hard 
grains or grit, conclude that the maſtich has not been meltede 
nough, therefore ſet it over the fire again. „ 

When the whole is brought to a due temper; put blue lapi 
into a crucible, and ſer it into the fire till it is red-hot, like the 


will imbibe, or abſorb, *cill it burſts and breaks into ſmall bit 


little, as poſſibly may be, and let ir remain in this ſtate for x 
bout fourteen or fifteen days. 

This being done, lay a board a little inclin'd upon the ed: 
of a table (which board, if it had a channel or trench cut alone 
it, would be more convenient) and under the foot of this boar 

place a glaſs veſſel or receiver, and put the blue paſte at the 
upper part of it, and a veſſel of water over that, fo that it mi 


Having diſpos'd all things in this manner, help the water t 
dilute the paſte, by ſtirring it very gently with the ſmall endo 
a ſmoorh ſtick. 5 

The firſt blue, which will come away drop by drop, vi 
prove the fineſt; and when you perceive that it begins to lol 
part of its beauty, change the veſſel that receives it, and thi 
will be a ſecond blue; and you may likewiſe by thus changing 

the receiver have a third fort, which you may uſe. 

Set theſe three ſorts of ultramarine to dry, then put themi 
ſeparately in bags of white leather, . 

Another way of making Ultramarine. | 

Take a quarter of a pound of lapis laxuli, and lay it upon bum 


very frong vinegar, 
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After this has been done, grind upon a hard marble ſtone with 
.MWre&ifed brandy ; the more it is ground, the finer the ultrama- 
bun will be. When it has been thoroughly ! leave it upon 
he marbie, or you may put it up ina veſſel, while you prepare 
paſte, or paſtel, for the incorporating the lapis with. 

ela order to make this paſte, take two ounces of yellow wax, 
iwo ounces of turpentine, as much roſin, and as much linſeed- 
„; melt ail theſe together over a {low fire, till they begin to 
bubble, which when it does, it is enough. | ; 
of Pour this melted compoſition into glaz'd pans, and it will be 
Your #/tramarine paſtel or paſte, of which take a quantity pro- 

bortionable to that of the /apir, that has been prepar d, and knead 
them together upon the marble ſtone, i. e. both the /apis and 
altel together, which when they have been incorporated, leave 
them in that ſtate for a night. Ea 

Then in order to force the u/tramarine out of the paſtel, pour 
ſir water upon it, and knead it with your hands like a piece of 
dough, and the ultramarine will ſqueeze out, which is to be re- 
eiy'd into an earthen veſſel ſet under your hands; then leave 
to ſettle in the ſaid water, 'till you perceive the altramarine 
has funk to the bottom. „„ 
Another way. Take linſeed- oil, new wax, and arganſon, of 
ich two ounces ; re and maſtich in tears, of each half an 
dunce; Burgund) pitch two ounces; incenſe of pe qr 3 one 
chm, of dragon s-hlood the ſame quantity; let each of theſe 
ngredients be bruiſed in a mortar by themſelves ; then ſer the 
niced-oil over the fire in a pan, and when it begins to 77 t 
the ingredients one after another, letting the dragon s- blood be 
ut in laſt; ſtirring the others continually with a ſtick, or ſpa- 
ia, and when you perceive the compoſition to become glu- 
nous and ſtringy to your fingers, the paſte is fit for uſe. 

Then having prepar d the /apis lazuli, by burning it on a coal- 
re, quenching it in white-wine vinegar, grinding it very fine 


te it with your paſte, and let it remain in that ſtare for twenty - 
bur hours, and then force out the u/tramarine with ſpring- water, 


ſt tincture, or degree of blue, which will be the fineſt and 


de remains be put into a chymical veſſel, you may get out the 
old with which the /apis was impregnated. 
dome perſons knead the paſte ar once in a veſſel of milk-warm 
ater, into which they ſqueeze the ultramarine, leaving it to 
ae for rwenty-four hours or more, and then pour off the 
ater by inclination, and find the x!rramarine at the bottom, 
AſFWiich they fer to dry in the ſun. 


| it i 


Some 


don a marble, and ſearcing it through a fine ſearce; incorpo- 


ut be ſure not to uſe any other water, and you will have the 


oft lively of all: repeat this to the third time, and if after all 
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Some leave the lapis incorporated in the paſte for the ſpacg 
of a month, before they ſqueeze out the altramarine; and in 
the paſte put only oil of turpentine, inſtead of linſeed- oil and tur 
pentine ; and black pitch inſtead of Burgundy pitch: and as fot 
the lapis itſelf, they heat it, quench it, grind it, and ſearce it ig 
the manner before directed. f 7 
. UNANIMITY is repreſented [in Painting] cloth'd in a blug 
robe, mantle, and buskins, with a chaplet of blue lillies. F 
UNDAUNTEDNESS is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by 

a vigorous youth in White and red, ſhewing his naked arms$ 


ſeeming to ſtay for, and ſuſtain the ſhock of a bull. | 
_ - His arms ſhew his confidence in his own valour, to fight the 
bull, which being provoked, becomes fierce, and requires a des 
ſperate force to reſiſt him; for undauntedneſs is the excels of 
bravery and ſtoutneſs; and we call a man undaunted, when, fot 
ends propoſed to himſelf, he fears not what others uſually fear. ¶ 74 
CIVIL UNION, a woman of a chearful pleaſant countes 

nance, holding an olive-branch in one hand, encircled with mym nd 
.tle, the fiſh ſcarus in the other. Pt 

The olive and myrtle ſignify the pleaſure taken in the ami V 
cable correſpondence of citizens, for thoſe trees are naturally] B 
and murually joined, ſo ought citizens to embrace each other ] 
The fiſh mutual love, for if one of them ſwallows the hook 


the others haſten to bite the line aſunder. | Fr 
UNQUIET LIFE is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by Sh V 
Hphus rolling a huge ſtone to the top of a mountain, which til d 
falls back again. . y 
The mountain denotes the life of man; the top of it, the qui nve 


etneſs and tranquillity to which we aſpire; the ſtone, the gre 
pains every one takes to arrive at it. Siſyphus ſignifies the ming 
which always breathes after reſt, and ſcarce has obtained it, d ,.. - 
deſires {till ; for ſome place it in riches, ſome in honours, ſom 


in learning; this in health, that in reputation; ſo that it is found 27 
only by accident. . fir 
VOLUPIA, the goddeſs of pleaſure, was depicted as a hf m 1 

Of a pale and lean countenance, ſitting in a pontifical and m yr 
jeſtick chair, embroidered and emboſſed with ſtars of gold Try 
_ rreading and trampling upon virtue. 3 
F. DE VORSTERMAN was a diſciple of Harman Sachh 80 
even, and an extraordinary curious and neat landskip-pꝛinq r 
in little, in which he may very reaſonably be faid to have e f 
ceeded all the painters of his time. He performed his lands 1 
with wonderful care and neatneſs after the Dutch goùt. Tang 
ſpar'd no pains in his views, which commonly repreſent plac 4 


on the Rhine; where he had ſtudied and accuſtomed himlelt! Foo 
take in a large extent of hills and diſtance. The extravag! 
es _ price 


| V UL : 
MJ ices he demanded for his pictures hindred him often from 
1 — employ'd by king Charles II. who was pleaſed with his 
manner of painting; eſpecially that PRE he made of Vindſor- 

taſtle, now extant in the royal collection. He accompanied 
Sir William Soames, ſent by king James II. on an embaſſy to 
Conſtantinople, but upon that miniſter's death he return'd to 
France, and died. His deſign in going for Turky, was to draw 
all the remarkable views in that empire; but he was diſappointed 
by his patron's death, without whoſe protection he durſt not 
attempt it, to the great regret of all lovers of art. o 
LUKE VORSTER MAN painter and engraver 
| of Antwerp, was adviſed by Peter Paul Rubens 
to apply himſelf ro engraving; he engrav'd the works of the 
faid Rubens, as alſo thoſe of Raphael and Vandyke, 

MARTIN DE VOS, born in the year 1540, ſtudied in Italy, 
liv'd at Antwerp, excell'd in hiſtory, died in 1604, aged 64. 

SIMON VOUET born in 1582, learn'd of his father. He 
hd at Venice, Rome, and Paris, excell'd in hiſtory and por- 
traits, died in the year 41, aged 59 years. 


V. P. or ) were four marks uſed by John Sebald Beham, 
B or P. or when he did not care to put his own name. 


URANIA is repreſented [| in Painting,] cloth'd in a mantle 
of azure, filld with lamps. 5 5 5 
V. S. 1622 ſtands for Valentine Sezenius, the ſame mark was 
alſo uſed by Virgilio Sole. F 
V. S. I. ſignifies Ventura Salembini of Sienna, painter and 
inventor. 7 | 


A 7 ANTHONY VAN VUATERL, i.e. Anthony 


Rips and ſolitudes; it is ſometimes join'd with the firſt of the 
three marks that follow the next, 7. e. H. S. P. made in one. 
VULCAN is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] ſtanding by a 
{mith's forge, and hammering on an anvil on mount tua, 
making thunderbolts for Jupiter, and arrows for the god of love. 


— 


and accordingly he is variouſly repreſented ſome times in one mau- 
ver, and ſometimes in another. ! 


Sachh 
JAIN 
ve © 


oskin 


of a general il|-fhap'd proportion in all his lineaments; and be- 


him. | | 
Alexander Neapolitauus writes, that Vulcan had a ſtatue erec- 
ted to him in a certain place in Eg) pt, holding in one hand a 
1 ; , » 14 b 6s IH? by * ' LY Fa 

mole, and in the other a thunderbolt. 


placd 
felt | 
vag 
pri , Th „ 


van Vuaterl inventor, is found in certain land- 


The opinions which the ancients had of Vulcan were wvaricus, 


Some repreſent him lame of one leg, and in a ſcarlet robe, 
of a very black and ſwarthy complexion, as it were all ſmoaky; 


cauſe he is the husband of Venus, the is ſometimes painted with 
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bruſh or pencil in common water, and form the knots or other 


WAL = 
The mole ſignifies he ſent (as they imagined) an unſpeakabjc 


tumber of moles among them, as a plague to them, which gnawd | 


liv'd in the year 1529, he engrav'd the twelve a. | 


and deſtroy'd every thing that was good. r Fer oth 
” ANTONY VUORMACE. a Painter of Cologne, 


poſtles in a ſtanding poſture, and uſed this mai k. 


To make ſealing WAFE RS. 


E Ake very fine flower, mix it with glair of eggs iſin -plaſs 


and a little yeaſt; mingle the materials, beat them wel] toge- 


ther, ſpread the batter, being made thin with gum- water, on even 
tin- plates, and dry them in a ſtove, then cut them out for uſe. 


ou may make them of what colours you pleaſe, by tinging 
the paſte with Brazile or Vermilion for red; Indigo or Verditer, 


&c. for blue; Saffron, Turmerick, or Gambooge, &c. for yellow. 


8 

To put Wals with rows of trees in perſpectiwe. 

If only a ſingle row of trees on each ſide be requir'd, there is] 
no need for making a plan of ſquares or chequers. 
But where a number of walks are to be ſhewn, we think 
it adviſable to form a plan in occult lines with trees, and from 
the diagonals of the little ſquares formed thereby, to erect per- 
pendiculars, as is ſhewn in A. B. erin oft | 
If you deſire to have the trees further or leſs apart, increaſe 
or diminiſh their diſtances of the ſquares on the baſe-line ; when 
you have given the ſtem of the firit tree its proper height, as A. 
C. draw a line from G to the point of fight D. which ray C. D. 


is to bound the ſtems of all the other trees. a 


The firit tree A. B. thews that you may give them what turn 
or form you pleaſe between the 2 right lines; and that they are 
not to be drawn with the ſtraitneſs of a ruler. 41 4 


The figure underneath is perform'd as that above; all the dif- 


ference is, that the ſquares of the upper are direct or in front; 
and thoſe of the under viewed angle-wiſe : whence the meaſures] 
on the baſeline in the latter caſe, muſt be all drawn to the points 


of diſtance E and F perpendiculars to be rais d from the little 
ſquares, and the reſt as above. . 


In the fame perſpective where walks are drawn to the points 
of diſtance, one may add others drawn from the points of 


ſight. Thus the middle walks tends to the point G. which 
is the point of ſight, and the others to the points E F. which 
are thoſe of diſtance. | $13. 


wp make a WALNUT-graiz ou WOOD. 
Spread on it thin, 7 or 8 lays of ſtrong glue one after another, 
each being firſt dry d, and it will become ſhining ; then wet 2 
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8 WAS 
lrokes in the glue whilſt warm, and fo. ſtrike hard on it with 4 
yooden bruth, and lay another laying of glue and poliſh it. 
TJ make wood fe the colour of WALN UT-TREE. 

Dry the peels of walnuts in the fun, boil them in nut- oil, 
1nd rub. the wood over with it. 1 N aret 3 

WARLIKE STRATAGEMS are repreſented in [ Painting, 
k.] by a man in armour; a rapier by his fide, a ſhield on his 
ett arm, and a frog engraven on it, with a piece of reed againſt 
is jaws, over againſt a ſerpent going to devour him, on one fide 
Y:opard ; over his helmet a dolphin. 
Armed, becauſe he ought ro be upon his guard. The dolphin 
Ius the badge of Ulyſſes, the author of ſtratagems, he bore it in 
Yocmory of a dolphin's having ſaved his ſon. The frog denotes 
mudence, by holding a reed croſs its mouth; for knowing her 
l inferiour in ſtrength, the hydra cannot ſwallow. her, having 

le reed croſs- ways. ; 

To W ASH COLOURS. tiers 

Put the colour into a' glaz d veſſel, and put fair water to it 
jentifully, waſh it well, and decant (after a while) the water, 
(this 6 or 7 times; at laſt put the water (being juſt troubled) 
no another glaz'd veſlel, leaving the dregs at the bottom; then 
ito this ſecond veſſel put more fair water, waſhing it as before, 
il the water (being ſettled) be clear, and the colour remain fine 
Wi the bottom. 77; TRL | _ 
Before you take the colour out of the veſſel, ſpread it very thin a- 
mt the ſides thereof, and when it is dry, ſome of it will fall to 
le bottom, which keep by it ſelf ; but the remainder which ſlicks 
| the fides of the baſon is the beſt of all, which with a e 
rike off from the ſides of the veſſel, for it vill be finer than any 


WWEer GC 

STEEPING of COLOURS. N 
Take a quantity of the colour and put it into a ſhell, and fill 
e ſhell with fair water, to which add ſome fine powder of alum, 
naiſe the colour; let it thus ſteep a day and night, and you 
ill have a good colour. ELD REY, 
Where note, ſaffron ſteep'd in vinegar gives a good colour, 
ad the Venice berries in fair water and a little alum, or a drop 
two of oil of vitriol, makes a fair yellow. i 
But ſome colours are to be boild, as Brazile, logwood, turn- 
; rinds of <wallnuts, wood-ſoot, &c. theſe when boil'd are to 
kept cloſe ſtopp d in glaſſes, till you have occaſion to uſe them. 

To make W ASH-BALLS. m 

Take a pound of white cake ſoap, ſcrape it, and pound it well 
4mortar, take out the crumbles that are not well incorporated, 
u put in a pound of ſtarch well powder'd, and an ounce of 
eeſſence of orange, half a pint of macanet water prepar'd ; ir 
chem - 


ä 


them gently with a peſtle, then pound them till they are all wel 
mixed, make the paſte up into balls, and let them dry. = 1 
„5 Waſh-Ball of NEROLI. | U 
Take 4 pounds of cake-ſoap well cleans d, ſcrape it and put to it { 


as much of roſe or orange-flower water as will temper it, ſtirring] i 
it twice a day, that it may ſoak the better, then pound it well and t 
put in half a pound of Labdanum in powder, and an ounce off © 

Neroli, mix them into a paſte and ſo make them up into balls. 
Waſh-Balls of BOLOGNA. Y 

Take three bundles or boxes of theſe balls, pound them and 
dip them in as much angel-water as will wet them, then adf ol 
half a pint of Benjamin water, and of the paſte make 2 equi '” 
cakes by pounding them well; then beat 2 drachms of musk of © 

civet very ſmall, and 2 ounces of balm of Peru dropp'd in by de 
orees ; add to theſe the groſs eſſence of Amber, and ſome eſſenc i ? 
of Cloves and Cinnamon; mix theſe with the paſte, make it ina * 
balls, and keep it for a very curious perfume. = 
In this nature other waſh-balls or paſte may be made, ani int 
perfumed with various ſcenWz. JW zl 
_ WASHING [in Painting,] is when a deſign drawn with 
pen or crayon has ſome one colour laid over it with a pencil, M 
Indian ink, biſtre, or thelike, to make it appear the more nat lent 
ral, by adding the ſhadows of prominences, apertures, ec. al mo 
by imitating the particular matters whereof the thing is ſuppoſ 4h 
want nin ds Se a ec 1 and 
Thus they waſh with a pale red, to imitate. brick and tie ! 
with a pale Indian blue, to imitate water and flate; with gree and 
for trees and meadows; with ſaffron or French berries, for gd W 
and braſs; and with ſeveral colours for marbles. wit! 
Theſe waſhes are uſually given in equal teints or degre ut; 
throughout, which are afterwards brought down and ſoftened bag, 
ver the lights with a fair water, and ſtrengthened with deep Nui. 
colours for the ſnadoõw sss. ; in a 

 WASHINGS. 2 [with Golaſmiths, &c. are the lotio 

WASHES. S whereby they draw the particles of gol B. 
filver out of the aſhes, earths, ſweepings, &c. map 
This is either performed by ſimple waſhing them again, I. 
by putting them in the waſhing mill. 1 theſe 


To make one of theſe wathes, they not only gather togeti 3- L 
the aſhes of the furnaces, and the {weepings of the places wi 2. 
the works are, but they alſo break and pound the 010 earth of fa 

crucibles, and the very bricks whereof the furnaces are built; 0 2 
tle particles of gold, & c. being found to ſtick to them, by «lun 
Gang natural to thoſe metals, when in their laſt degree 

eat. 72 of 6 rey a 
2 8 Th 


$4 - ©. 200 l 
Theſe mattters being all well ground and mixed together, are 
put into large wooden bowls; where they are waſhed ſeveral 


times and in ſeveral waters, which run off by inclination into 
ſeveral troughs underneath, carrying with them the earth and 


the inſenſible particles of the metals, and only leaving behind 


them the larger and more conſiderable ones, which are viſible 
to the eye, and taken out with the hand, without more trouble. 
To get out the finer parts, which are gone out wich the earth, 
they uſe quickſilver, and a waſhing mill. 

This mill conſiſts of a large wooden trough, at the bottom 
of which are two metalline parts, ſerving as mill-ſtones; the 
lower being convex, and the upper, which is in the form of a 
croſs, concave. | | 

At the top is a winch placed horizontally, which turns the 
upper piece round; and at the bottom a bung to let out the 
water and earth, when ſufficiently ground. . 

To have a aſh then, the trough is filled with common water, 
into which they caſt 30 or 40 pound of quickſilver, and 2 or 3 
gallons of matter remaining of the firſt lotion. 
Then turning the winch, they give motion to the upper part 


of the mill, which grinding the matter and the Quickſilver vio- 


ently together, the particles of the gold and filver become the 
more eatily amalgamared therewith : this work they continue for 


hours; when opening the bung, the water and earths run out, 


and a freth quantity is put in. 


The earths are uſually paſſed thus through the mill 3 times, 


and the fame quantity of mercury uſually ſerves all the 3 times. 
When there is nothing left in the mill but the mercury united 


with the gold and ſilver which it has amalgamated, they take it 


out, and waſhing it in divers waters, they put it into a ticking 
bag, and put it in a preſs to ſqueeze out the water, and the looſe 
Viel ſilver; the remaining Quickſilver they evaporate by fire 
in aretort, @*c. OR : | 5 
Of WASHING MAPS, PICTURES, Cc. 
By waſhing is intended nothing elſe, but the ſetting out either 
maps or pictures in proper colours. | 


„ 


1. The inſtruments and materials usd in waſhing are chiefly 


theſe few following. I. Alum-water. 2. Size or gum-water, 
3. Liquid gold or ſilver. 4. Pencils. 5. Colours. | 

2. To make alum-water, diſſolve 4 ounces of alum in a pint 
of fair water, boiling them till the alum is difſolv'd ; or thus, 
to 2 quarts of ſpring or well water, put halt a pound of Roch- 
«ym poudered, diſſolve it well by boiling, filtre it through 
brown paper, and keep it for uſe. 

Vor, II. . 


Wet 


i 
Wet your paper with this water before you lay on any colours, 
and it will prevent them from ſinking in; and it will beſides 
add a luſtre and beauty to the colours laid on. 


But you muſt take notice of this; that if the paper is not 


good, it muſt be waſhed over 4 or 5 times with a large bruſh or 
pencil. 


and preſerves them from fadin 


To make ſize. Steep glue all night in water, and the next 
morning melt it over the fire, making it neither too ſtrong nor 
too weak; then let it cool a little and if it be too ſtiff when } 
cold, add a little water to it, and if it be too weak, put in more 


glue, and uſeit luke-warm. 


To make gum-water. Put a quart of pure ſpring-water into 

4 jar-glaſs, and hang in it, ty'd up in a fine woollen rag, a ſufft. 

cient quantity of pure white gum-arabick bruiſed. Let it hang til! 

the gum is diſſolved; put your fingers into the water, and if you 


find them to ſtick together as if they were glued, your water is 


too ſtrong, or full of the gum; and therefore you muſt put more 


fair water to it; and if you find it too weak, you muſt put in 
mote gum. | 


1. With this water, or the former ſize, moſt of the colours | 


are to be tempered, and with ſo much of the gum-water as that 


it being touch'd when dry, the colour will not come off, and | 


if the colour gliſter, there is too much gum in it. 


Lour 2 muſk be of all ſorts, both fitched and pointed; | 


and beſides theſe, a large bruſh for paſting of paper upon cloth; 
and another for wetting the paper with alum-water ; and a third 
for ſtarching the face of the picture with, before it is coloured; 
and a fourth for varniſhing with. . 
The colours are, oe 7 
I. Red, Braſile, turnſole, Indian-lake, cinnabar, vermilion, 
red-lead, cochineal, Indian cakes, roſſet. 
2. Tellows, yellow-berries, gambooge, aloes, ſaffron, or- 
piment, maſticote. N 
3. Greens, fap- green, verditer, green-bice, verdigreaſe. 
4. Blues 5 litmoſe, indigo, logwood, blue-bice, {mall-indigo, 
logwod, ultramarine. 5 8 
5. Browns, Spaniſh-brown, umber, wood- foot, rinds of 
green walnuts, walnut-tree leave. 
6. Blacks, lamp-black, ivory-black, printers-black, com- 
mon ink, hartſhorn-black . e 
7. Whites, flake-white, Spaniſb-white. 


Some of theſe colours are to be ſteep d, as aloes, gambooge, ſap- 


green, yellow-berries, verdegreaſe, Indian cakes, ſaffron and 
wood-ſoot. E A 
Some 


And likewiſe remember this ; that alum raiſes ſtaining colours, | 


| bite | 


ur del 
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gomò are 10 be boi d, as Braſile, lagwoed, rurnſote; green «val: 
wt-rinds, wood-ſoot, biceg red- lead, roſſet....: 

Some are to be waſhed, as Spaniſh-brown; orpimen and verditer. 

Some are to be burut, as umber, printers- black, Spaniſh-brown, 
amp- black, ivory-black, and theſe are afterwards to be ground. 


Some are to be ground, as Cinnabar, vermilion, Indian-lake, 


white-lead, Spani/h-white, maſticote. 
Simple colours for WASHING. © 
Alves. This makes a deep or fad kind of yellow colour, ac- 


weak gum- water. a 

Blue bice, is an excellent blue, waſhed and tempered with gum- 

Wa 5 there are of it ſeveral ſorts, ſome lighter, and ſome ſadder. 
lue bice, verditer, and ſmalt, ground fingular with gum-water 

or together) make a good blue. 


Green bice waſhed and tempered with gum-water, makes 4 
od but not tranſparent green. 


makes a reddiſh brown, or liver- colour. 


Fs ground or mixt with gum-water, makes an excellent 
WIE: 

3 Native * muſt be ground like red-lead; and i is a glo- 
at ous red colour, much exceeding the artificial. 

To make Ceruſe according to Glauber. 

This colour is made with Venus (or- copper) in vinegar in an 
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I; Nennen pot ſet in horſe-dung ; bur if. you diſſolve your Saturn. 
1 i e. lead) wich ſpirit of zitre, and precipitate with ſalt water, 
rd u will have a ceruſe whiter and purer than ordinary, and mucti 
d; ener for painting. - 

Cochjneal ſteep d makes a fair tranſparent purple; > do thus, 
Wit cochinegl into the ſtronger ſoap-lees, and it will make a fair 
n, Wuple colour, which may be lightened or deepened at pleaſure... 
. [twill alſo make a tranſparent purple, * co in ſtrong 

. nepar.. TRE. 

ellow fuſtick-berry being either boiled in water, or ſteeped in 

um-water, makes a good and tranſparent yellow. 
90 WW Flory-blue muſt be ground with the glair of eggs, to which, if 

ou afterwards add a little rofler, it makes a light violet· blue; ; 
of Wd wich white and red lead it makes a crane-feather colour. 

Cambooge diſſolv'd in fair ſpring- water, will make a 
m. autiful and tranſparent yellow; and if you would have it 


longer, diſſolve ſome alum in it; it is good for filk, linen, 
ite leather, paper, parchment, vellum, quills, & c. This co- 
ur delights in no mixtures. ö 
Indigo, ground and temper'd with gura-water; makes a deep 
ley and is fit to ſhadowy all other blues. 


cording to the goodneſs of the alces, and is to be difſolyed in a 


Spaniſh-brown burnt, ground, and tempered with gum- water; ; 
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Tadian. late ground with gum-4rabick water, makes a glorioug 
murrey; in grinding it, add a little ſugar- candy; ſome ſay it 


makes a deep pink, or bloom- colour. 


Indian-cakes are to be uſed after the ſame manner as turnſole; 
they make a good tranſparent red colour: put ſome gum into 


the liquor to bind it. 


Ivory-blach, burn, grind, and temper it with gum-water, and 


it will make a very good black. 


Lamp-blacſ, 3 grind, and temper them with gum- 


Printers black, water, and they'll make a good black. 


Red- lead, grind with a ſtiff gum-water, and a little ſaffron | 


being added, it will make it orient. 


Flake-lead, or flake-white, ground and tempered with gum- 


water, is an excellent whe. 


Litmoſe, cut into ſmall pieces, and ſteep'd for a day or twol 
in weak gur-lake water, will make a pare tranſparent blue to 


walh with. 


parent violet, or purple-colour. 


Madder. Boil 4 drachms of madder with an ounce of Bra- 
zile, in a quart of rain- water, boi] away a third part, then put in} 
half an ounce of alu, and boil it to a pint; add an ounce of 
_ gum- Arabick, boiling it till it is difſolv'd ; cool it, ſtirring it often 


and ſtrain it for uſe. It is a good ſcarlet-dye for leather. 


Maſticote, grind it and temper it with gum-water, and it will 


make a good ye//ow, but not tranſparent. 

_ Orpiment, waſh it, put to it gum- water; it makes a good o. 
rient, or gold- colour: there are ſeveral degrees of it, ſome mort 
red, others more yellow. 1 


Roſſet, waſh it, and temper it with gum- water, and it will by 


much of the ſame colour as Indian-lake, but it will ſoon fads 


and grow lighter; but being tempered with Brazile-water, wil 
be deeper. 7 | %%% ol 
Sap- green, ſteep'd all night in ſharp vinegar, and a little aludl 
added to it to raiſe its colour, it makes a good green to ſhado 
wich. © | 
| Saffron, ſteep'd in vinegar and mix'd with gum-water, male 
a good yellow. In white-wine or ſack it does the ſame; bi 
mixt with equal parts of cochineal, it makes a more glorious on 
It may alſo be ſteep'd in glair of eggs, or ground with vermilion. 
Smalt, ground with a little fine roſſet, makes adeep violet. 
Wood-ſoot, boil'd in water and ſtrain'd, and gum-Arabick pl 
to it to bind it, makes an excellent colour to expreſs high-wa 
- lanes, exc. 


- Spaniſh-white, ground and tempered with gum- water, mak 


the beſt of all whites. | 
WEIS Turnſol 


N 


Log wood, grourid and boiled as Brazile makes a very fair tranſ- 


WAS 
Y 7ur»ſole, ſet it over a gentle fire in ſharp vinegar, till it boils, 
end is coloured, then take it out and ſqueeze it into the vinegar; 


diſſolve in it a little . it will make a good ſhadow, 
or carnation, or yellow. 


0 Peraiter, waſh it and temper it with gum-water, and it will 
Y be a good blue, but not tranſparent, or inclining to green. 
oY Perdegreaſe, grind an ounce of verdegreaſe very finely, put 


doit a good quantity of common varniſh, and as much oil of 
1-Y curpentine as will make it thin enough to work withal; and it 

: wil be a good green. 
nY Fine verdegreaſe being diſtolved in Rheniſh-wine, makes a 
tranſparent green, inclining to blue. 

Being ground with juice of rue and gum-water, it is a pure 
green; without the juice it makes a glorious emerald. | 
Verdegreaſe mixt with cryſtals of tartar in white-wine vine- 
gar, in which gum-Arabick has been diſſolved, makes a pure green. 

Verdegreaſe, boil 2 drams of it with 2 drams of alum, and 6 
drams of lag wood, in vinegar, and it will make a good murrey. 

'Ultramarine, grind it with limoſe- water, if you would have 
t very deep. 

Umber, burn it, grind i i, and temper it with gum-water, and 
itwill make a good haw-colour; and be very good to ſhadow 
with, upon gold. 

Green of walnuts, boil them in walnuts, ſtrain them, diſſolve 
gut- Arabicł in the liquor, and it will be an excellent colour to 
expreſs high-ways, lanes, &c. 
O compounded colours for WASHING of M aps. 

A blue to waſh upon paper. 

Take half an ounce of the beſt azure, of kermes, one ounce z 
mix them and temper them with nenen and it will be a 
gorious blae. 


A Venice * 

Make quick lime into a paſte with ſtrong vinegar, and halt 
an hour after, put more Mnegar to ſoften it, then add to it an 
ounce of indigo finely powdered ; mix them rogether and digeſt 
nem for a month or 6 weeks, in horſe-dung. 

Another excellent blue. 
Mix fine chalk with juice of elder-berries, full ripe ; and tut 
Js it a little alum- water. 

Ultramarine, blue, bice, ſmalt and verditer, ground ſingly 

* gum- Water, or together, make a good blue. 

To make blue ſinalt. 
Take fluxible fon, ſal-nitre, and cobalt, and mix ther to⸗ 
28 53 


H h 3 Green, 


* —— . ƷUAWw2W—— — 


6 „ 


mix en. and afterwards put them together, maxing them lighte 


| WAS 
Greev, digeſt filings of copper in diſtill'd vinegar, till the vine. 


is blue; ſer it in the ſun or on a {low fire, till it is thick 8 | 
nough, and it will be a good green. 


Or thus; take cedar- green, which is the beſt of all, or inſtead go 
of that, green bice, ſteep it in vinegar and ſtrain it, then grind it W the 
well with fair water, and add to it a little honey, and dry it well; W * 
and when you ule it, mix it with gum-water. um. 
A lab green; grind together j juice of rue, Wenge and tou 
ſaffron, and uſe them with gum- water. blus 

Or thus; ſteep ſap- green, flower-de-luce, or tawney:green, in / 
water; alſo verditer and ceruſe, mixt with a little copper-green,| bur 
mare a good light colour. | Spa 

A never. fading green. Put the j juice « of fower-de-luce into 5 

m- water, and dry it in the ſun. A. 

To make a lively yellow, diſſolye erpiment in gum-water, pu 7 


to it a little ground 9 ; 9 them together, and the / 
will be a ve ry lively colour: blue 
Orange cobur; red. lead and aaron make a good o- 7 
range- colour: or thus; boil an ounce of arnotto, and 2 dramY G 
of pot-aſhes, in a quart of water, till half is boiled away ; then 6G 


ſtrain i it and uſe it hot. Laa. 
This is good for paper, parchment, vellum, white leather R 
quills, &. N 


5 Fleſbcolnur. Mix white Indian-lake, and n (accor. 7 


ging as you would have it, light pr deep) and to diſtinguiſh and; 


man's fleſh from a woman's, mingle a little oker with it. 7 
Brown. Ceruſa, rytlead: and Engliſh-oker, and pink, make wate 
a good broum. Sp 


a . Spaniſh-brown. This not Wa calcin 'd, is a dirty colour; 


but yet js proper far a hore, —4 Ec. but to ſhadow vermilinW Us 
or to lay upon any dark ground, behind a picture, or to ſhakelfſ Ro 
berries in the darkeſt places, or to colour wooden poſts, wainſco with 

trees, & c. (being burnt) is very good. Re 


Colours of ſtones. Verdegreaſè, with varniſn, makes an emerald;l M. 
with Florence-lake, a rubyz with ultramarine, a ſapphire. . 
| O mixing colours and ſhadowing. © © 
1. Take care in mixing colours, not to make them too deep; 
neither take pencils out of one colour, to put into another, with 
out waſhing it. 
2 In mixing colours, ſtir chem well n before you 


or deeper, at pleaſure. : heigh! 
. Garments are ſhadowed with their own proper colour 
or the colours may be mix'd with white for the light parts, and water 
they may be ſnadowed with che ſame colour unmix'd; or yo * 

| | ma nn: 
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may uſe the thianeſt of the colour for the lighteſt parts, and ſha- 
dow with the thickeſt, or bottom of your colour. 


dowed with indigo, litmoſe, and flory; any of them ſteep'd in 
the lees of ſoap-aſhes, and us'd with gum-water. . 

Tellow is ſhadowed (if it be made with yellow-berries) with 
umber; but for beauty's fake, with red-lead ; and the darkeſt 
touches with Spaniſh-brown ; and for variety, with copper-green, 
blue-bice, or verditer. 333 

All light colours are ſhadowed with colours of the ſame nature; 
but ſadder, as for example, vermilion, is ſhadowed with /ake, or 
Spaniſh-brown , verditer and bice are ſhadowed with indigo. 

Sap: green is uſed only to ſhadow other greens with, and is not 
to be laid for a ground in any garment. 

Lake ſhould not be ſhaded with any other colour, for it is a 
dark red; yet for variety ſake, you may ſhadow it with bice or 
blue verditer, which will make it like a changeable taffeta. 

0. Bes ſet off with yellows, reds, whites, browns, and blacks. 

umz Greens ſet off well with purples and reds. 5 

hen Gambooge and yellow-berries are ſhadowed with umber, red- 
ad, or vermilion. FO 5 

her, il Red-lead is ſhadowed with lake or Spaniſh-brown 

M bite ſets off very well with blues and blacks. 


and purple. e 
Verdegreaſe is ſhadowed with indigo mixt with yellow-berry 
water. 1 e 5 

paniſh-brown is ſhadowed with burnt »mber, and with Bra- 
fle. water. 1 7 Ts 
Umber is ſhadowed with amber burnt. 


with Braſile-water. Ts : 
Red-lead is ſhadowed with lake or Spaniſh-brown. 
Maſticote is ſhadowed with red orpiment. bo 
WWood-ſoat and walnut-ſhells are ſhadowed with «mber. 


deep; colours, infinite varieties almoſt may ariſe. ys ; 
with; For compound orange-colour, mix Braſile-water with yellow-berry 


water, of a tranſparent colour. TOE TTY 

For à compound blue, mix litmoſe-water with yellow-berry war 
r, and it will make a tranſparent .ſad blue; which you may 
teighten or deepen, at pleaſure. 5 
lou A compound green. Mix ee e with yellow-berry 
s, andFvater, and it will be tranſparent; and this may be made either 
r yoiFeeper or higher, according to the proportion you take of either. 
ma} Infinite other varieties you will find out by practice. 
7 . Colours 


e yoll 
ighie 


Tellows ſet off very well with reds, ſaa-blues, browns, greens, 


Green is ſhadowed with indigo and yellow-berries ; blue is ſha- 


Roſſet and Braſile are ſhadowed with Spaniſh-brown, mix d 


From the variety of the mixtures of the before · mentioned 


= „ 
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Colours for waſbing LAN DSK IPS. 


1. Grind pink, bire, ſmalt, maſticote, or indigo, mixt with | 
ide; or blue verditer mixt with e 3 theſe make 


ny. eens for landskips: 


ſe burnt umber for the ſaddeſt bills ; ; "ond add yellow to 
the burnt; for the lighteſt; lay copper green thickned, on the fire, 


or in the ſun, for other hills. 


3. For the next bills farther of, mix jellow-berries with copper.. | 
green; let the fourth part be done with green verditer, and the 
fartheſt and fainteſt places with blue bice, or blue verditer mixt 
together, and ſhadowed with blue verditer, in the ſhadows i in- 


different thick. 


4. Do the bean with red and white- lead, and to make N 
ſome variety, with yellow oter; ſhadow with burnt umber, ; 


which may alſo be uſed for ſandy rocks and hills. 


5. Alſo make rocks of ſeveral colours; in — places with 
black and white; and in other places with red and white ; ; and 


in other places, with blue and white, Ge 


6. Water is to be made with Hach — and white, | 
when the banks'caſt a green ſhadow upon the water, and the | 
water is dark ſhadowed, then ſhade It with indigo * thick. | 


ned, and blue verdizer. 


7. Colour buildings with as much variety of pleaſant colour, 


| as ſhall be agreeable to reaſon. 


8. You may fometimes uſe white and black for a all, con: | 


quit, &. and red- lead, for brick-houſes, &'c. 


9. If many houſes ſtand together, you — — 5 them of dif- | 
ferent colours; as with umber, and white, lake and white, red- 


lead, and white, &c. 


10. For the loweſt and lighteſt places of a sky, uſe maſticote | 
or yellow-beyries, and white ; for the next degree, red, roſſet, 
and white; for the other, blue bice, and white ; and for the 


Higheſt, blue bice, or blue verditer. 


Tpbeſe degrees and colours muſt be fo wrought rogether, | 
that there may be no ſharpneſs upon the edge of any of them, ot 


fo that it cannot be perceiv d where you began t to ep. ewe on, 
they being ſo drowned, one in another. TEE 
Df the practice of WASHING. 
Wet your pictures that you are to colour over, with alun- 
water, 60 r that will prevent the colours from ſinking in, and wil 


alſo add a lüſtre to them; and not only make them appear fairen 


bur alſo keep them from fading. 5 70 875 
Let the paper (thus waſh'd with Raa dry of. ir el 
before you lay the colours on; or before you wet it a ſecond oi 


third time! 0 Sa pape r will require wetting 4 or5 7 7 
; | 3. 15 
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3. This waſhing, of the paper with the alum-water, is to be 


done with a large pencil-bruſh. 


4. But if the pictures are deſign'd to be varniſhed after they 


have been coloured, inſtead of the alum- water, it will be beſt to 


fize them with new ſize, made of good white ſtarch; do this 
with a very fine bruſh, and you muſt be very exact, in doing it 
all over, for if there be any place left undone, the varniſh will 
fink through. 


5. The pictures, Gc. being thus prepar'd, you may proceed 


to the laying on the colours, according to direction, ſuiting 
them to the life of every thing, as nearly as you poſſibly can. 

6. Having painted the picture, you may ſize it over as is before 
directed. Paſte maps or pictures upon cloth thus; wet the ſheer 
of cloth in the ſiZze, wring it out and ſtrain it upon a frame, or 
nail it to a wall, and fo paſte the maps or pictures upon it. 


7. If you intend to varniſh your pictures, &c. having thus 


fx d it in a proper frame, varnith it with a proper varniſh. See 
VARNISH. | | Ss ks 
| As for tempering the Colours, do as follows. 

1. As for ſuch colours as are ground in fair water, put a little 


of them into a horſe muſcle-ſhell, with ſome gum-water, and 


bruiſe it with your finger againſt the ſhell, to ſoften and temper 


it, till you find no knobs undiſſolved, and then ſtroke down the 


colour to the bottom of the ſhell from the ſides, with a ſmall 
may add more gum-water to it. | 

2. As for thoſe colours that are waſh'd, they are to be tem- 
pered after the ſame manner as the former. Rs 
3. Such as are ſteep'd, the liquor only of them is to be uſed, 
without any other preparation. 

5 How to lay on the Colours. 

Provide your elf with pencils of ſeveral fizes, have by you 


acup or gallipot of fair water, to waſh your pencils, and a clean 


clo:h to wipe them, if you take them out at one colour, to pur 
V 3 OS 

In chuſing pencils, take ſuch as are fulleſt next the quill, leſſen- 
ing gradually to a ſharp point, which you ſhould try by wetting 
them in your mouth, and drawing them once or twice through 
your "py: If you perceive in your pencils any ſtraggling looſe 
hairs, ſinge them off with a candle. | 

If you would lay any colour about the edges of your map, &c. 


or plan of a ſurveying of any field, or piece of ground, with 


jellow : 


Fake alittle yellow in your pencil, and draw the colour along 
of an equal breadth, on the inſide of the black-lead line. 


WATCL- 
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bruſh, and then it will be fit for uſe; and if it be too thick, you 
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 WATCHFULNESS, is repreſented [ix Painting] in a yellow : 


robe, a ſable mantle fring'd with filver, and ſeeded with waking 


eyes; anda chaplet of turnſole; holding in her right hand, alamy, | 
and in her left, a bell. 1 


To LIMN WATERS and FISH. 


Do Vater at a diſtance with white and indigo, ſhaded with indigo 
mixt with bice, and heighten'd with white; if near the horizon, 
much like the sky. | | 
Waters that are near are to be laid with ſtronger indigo, heigh- | 
tened and ſhadowed with the ſame, mix'd with bice, and laſtly | 


heightened with pure white. 


: 9 zearer with ſtronger indigo, ſhaded and heightened as } 
— CIOre. ; . 
 Witers and fields over floaun, with pink and the like, always 


imitating nature. F 
Fiſb in green waters with indigo, mixt with French-berry yel- | 
low, ſhaded with a thin Indian- blue, and heightened with pure | 


white. | 


Bui fiſhes are to be done according to their nature and colour; | 
for ſome are yellow, ſome brown, ſome ſpeckled, ſome gripled, | 
ſome black, &c. in all which, to keep in figure the true idea, ys | 


ought to take directions only by the life. 
A WATER 7zhat will give light in a dark night. 


Take glow- worms, pound them and put them into a glaſs via], } 
which cloſe up and ſet in hot horſe-dung for 15 days; after which, 


diſtil it in a glaſs alembick, and put the water that ſhall come 


from it into a cryſtal vial, and jt will give ſo great light, that 


. 


you may ſee to read by it. 1 
A WATER ro male a ligbt in a chamber by night. 
Put unſlaked lime in water, leaving it there till it is clear, then 


put it in a vial; ſet it in a chamber, and you will ſee great light. 


WATERING STU FFS. 


Take a ſufficient quantity of water, and gum-tragacanth an | 


ounce ; diſſolve it in the water, making a clear thin water; then 
wet 10 yards of ſtuff with the ſame water hot, all over, and put it 


into a preſs; let it lie a pretty while, and turn it twice; after 


this, ſqueege thg preſs pretty hard, and ſo let it ſtand till it is cold. 
This gum-water ought to be pure, thin and clear, otherwiſe 
tne folds of the ſtuff will ſtick together; it muſt alſo bedone very 
hot, elſe it will not penetrate; and the ſtuff, &c. is to be tho: 
roughly wer therewith, yet not too wet. 1 5 
5 What ſort of WATER is beſt to dye with. 


It is common to uſe running, or river-water, either of great} 


rivers or rivulets, for the leſs yaluable ſtuffs and dyes. 
Bur it is very well worthy of obſervation, what difference 
there is of rivers; ſome being very clear and bright, others ver} 


chics 


WAX 

thick and muddy; thoſe that are clear, are the beſt : but if the 
laſt are drawn out, and let ſtand to ſettle for 24 hours they are 
good, tho not ſo good as the other. 

In the next place it ought to be conſider d, whether the wa- 
ter be hard and rough, or ſmooth and ſoft; and the proof to diſ- 
tinguiſh their quality, is very eaſily made in the boiling of vege- 
tables; pafticularly peas, or lentils; by ſetting them over the 
fre, one part in running, or river-water, and one part in ſpring- 
water; and boiling them for an hour, or an hour and an halt, 
and that pot where the peas are ſofteſt, without doubt, had the 

Y ſofteſt water. | 8 5 e 
1 But above all, nitrous waters are to be avoided; and if one is 

conſtrained to uſe them, it will be very proper to correct them 
as follows. £2 . 85 | 

| To ſoften hard or harſh WATER. 

If a water is nitroùs, or ſomething a-kin to the nature of lime, 
tis utterly unfit for dying; but if a perſon is conſtrain'd to uſe it, 
the following proce! wil rid it of all its ill qualities. 

Fill a large copper with the water, and put into it 2 or 3 hand- 
fuls of 'wheaten-bran; then having heated a brick, or piece of 
plaiſter very hot, throw it into the copper, cover it very cloſe, 
and let it ſtand 24 hours, and then draw it off, and it will be 
perfectly fit for uſe. V 1 ; 
ial, Or, throw _ a handful of wheaten-bran into the firſt ſuds, 
ch, nd ler it boil, and y 
me and will render the ſtuffs more limber. 
ha WATER, with Fewellers, is properly the colour or luſtre of 


diamonds and pearls; thus called, by reaſon theſe were an- 


ciently ſuppos'd to be form'd or concreted of water. | 
hen WAX is a ſoft, yellowiſh matter, whereof the bees form 


it, {heir cells to receive their honey. | 
AY ax is not the excrement of the bee, a 

th an many of the moderns have imagine. 
It is properly a juice exuding out of the leaves of plants, and 


t with their rough thighs, to build their combs with it. 


aſt any one may gather wax, and by the help of a microſcope, 
the wax may be plainly ſeen ſticking to the leaves of the plant. 
Niaturaliſts have generally imagin'd, that wax is gather'd from 
the flower; ſorne from the Perala, and others from the Apices : 
but Boerhaave affirms, that it is a juice peculiar to the leaves, 
d not afforded by the flowers, which only yield honey. + 
The wax is à hard ſubſtance, and gathered only with the forc- 
kgs and chaps; convey'd thence to the middle legs, and thence 
o the middle joint of the hind legs, where there is a ſmall ca- 


vity; 
292 


ou will find that it has corrected the water, 


s the ancients and 


adhering to the ſurface of them; from off which the bees ſcrape 


It is chiefly afforded by /avender and roſemary; from which 
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vity, like the bowl of a ſpoon, to teceive it, and where it is | 
collected into, heaps, of the ſhape and ſize of lentils. = JI ty 
When the bee is arriv'd at his hive with his load of wax, it 
finds ſome difficulty in unburthening himſelf of fo tenacious a an 
matter; and frequently being unable to lay it down himſelf, 1 
he calls for aſſiſtance by a particular motion of his legs and Y fur 
wings: whereupon a number of his companions immediately run | 
to his help, and each with his jaws taking off a ſmali quantiry Y rec 


of the wax, others ſucceeding in their place, till they have quite | 
disburthened their loaden fellow). ee ma 
There are two kinds of wax, white and yellow ; the yellocy | 


is the native wax, juſt as it comes out of the hive, after it has afh 
been diſcharg'd of. the, honey, Oc. and the white is the fame I wh: 


wax, only Purified, waſh'd, and expos'd to the air. tha 
The preparation of yellow Wax. h. 
To procure the wax from the combs for uſe, after the ho- 1 


ney has been ſeparated from it, all the matter that remains is put I by. 
into a large kettle, with a ſufficient quantity of water; and it I PP 
being melted by a moderate fire, it is ſtrained through a linnen YI Pre! 
cloth in a preſs; and before it is cold, it is ſcumm'd withaY 5b 
tile, or a piece of wet wood; and while it is yet warm, caſtin S 
wooden, earthen, or metalline moulds, they having been firtY S 
anointed with honey, oil, or water, to prevent the wax from I} fed 
ſticking to then. WE tw r 3 


» 


Some in purifying it make uſe of Roman vitriol, or copperas; © and 
but the true ſecret is to melt, ſcum it, Gc. properly without It 
any ingredients at all. VVV | 

The faces, or dregs remaining in the bag, after the bag has ever 


been preſs'd out, is us'd by ſurgeons, farriers, . valu 
5 The whitening of Wax. ge if tk 
This whitening, or blanching of wax, is perform'd by re- for 


ducing the yellow fort firſt into little bits or grains, which i 24x 
done by melting ir, and caſting it, while hot, into cold water; Ver 
or elſe by. ſpreading ir into very thin leaves or skins. Fi 
This wax, having been thus granulated or flatted, is exposdſi dre 
to the air on linnen cloths; where it lies night and day, having 


equally need of ſun and dew. 10017 
Then it is melted and granulated over again ſeveral times, lay} W 
ing it out to the air in the intervals between the meltings. take 
At length the ſun and dew having perfectly blanch'd it, it i H 
melted for the laſt time in a large kettle ; and laded out of the 
kettle with a ladle, upon a table covered over with little round 
dents or cavities, of the form of the cakes of white wax, uſuall 
| fold in apothecary's ſhops; thoſe moulds having been firſt wet 
ted with cold water, that the wax may be got off the eaſier. Y* yo 
POT RO LO 


WAX 
Laſtly, they lay theſe cakes out into the air for two days and 
two nights, to render it the more tranſparent, and drier. 
This wax is us d in making candles, tapers, flambeaux, torches, 
and for various other purpoſes. | 
Yellow Wax is made ſoft with turpentine, yet retains its na- 
tural colour. 3 
Red Wax is only the white melted with turpentine, and made 
red with vermilion, or orcanette. 
Burnt paper, or lamp-black, makes it black, and verdigreaſè 
I makes it green. | 
= Some travellers inform us, that there is a natural black wax; 
s Y affirming, that there are bees both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
e which make an excellent honey, included in black cells. And 
chat of this wax it is, that the Indians make thoſe little vaſes, 


. . ce 9 1 — ä 
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I wherein they gather their balſam of Tolu. 
Virgin Wax, calld alſo Propolis, is a fort of reddiſh wax us'd 
ut by the bees to ſtop up the clefts or holes of their hives. It is 
it J apply'd, juſt as it is taken out of the hive, without any art or 

© I preparation of boiling, &c. it is the moſt tenacious of any, and 
aa i held good for the nerves. al | 
in Sealing WAX If a compoſition of gum lacca, melted and 
&Y Spaniſb WAX I prepar'd with roſin and chalk, and coloured 
om ted with ground cinnabar. | | | 

Mavxen Figures for Portraits, are caſt in moulds of plaiſter, 
; and coloured afterwards as the artiſt pleaſes. 3 
our It is no new invention; Lyſiſtrates of Sicyone, Ly ſippus's bro- 

ther, Pliny tells us, was the firſt that thought of making moulds, 
bas J even on the faces of perſons; but neither ancients nor moderns 
J valued much thoſe, that apply'd themſelves to this ſort of work, 
if they were not beſides excellent ſculptors, or able painters. 
y re- For there is a great deal of difference between what is made in 
ch is wax from a model, and what is only caſt in a mould, and painted 
ater: over. ” 
MY Figures are not only made in wax, but all forts of fruits, which 
posdſf are painted according to their natural colours. 
To caſt Figures in Wax, Plaiſter, Paſte, Metal, &c. 
To caſt the figures of Animals. | 

When you have your figure ready for moulding, oil it, and 
take off the hollow mould in plaiſter, aſter the following manner; 

Having oiled it well, lay it on potter's earth, and make 
choice of thoſe parts of it, moſt convenient to take off, and there 
make an edging, or border, of the like earth; having done this, 

caſt your plaiſter, well-rempered, not too thick nor too thin, 
and that part being well bak'd, lift it up gently, in as few pieces 
8 you can; repair the edges, and make little notches with 2 
knife, the edge being oiled to put them exactly together 5 
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WAX 

After this manner, place a border or edging of the fame earth, 
in the place from whence you took the part of your figure, which 
being done, caſt your plaiſter as before, and ſo lift up your piece 
to repair it: then putting it into its place, continue to do thus, 
till all is done; which being well dry'd, dreſs the outſide of the 
mould with a flat ſmooth piece of iron; and when it is well 
harden'd, mark the pieces one after another, dry it leiſurely, and 
Join and tie them together with a ſmall cords and ſo you will have 
a compleat hollow mould of plaiſter, which as the pieces are 
more or leſs difficult, may accordingly be made of more or leſs 

ieces. 3 
: 3 How to caſt a hollow figure. 
Supple the inſide Foal your mould of paſte, till it will drink in 
no inore vil; then dry it with cotton-wool, and tie all the pieces 
rogether with ſmall cord ; then look out for a convenient mouth, 
or caſting- place, and ſo melt your wax, made fine with a little 


turpentine; and when it is neither too hot nor. too cold, run it 
into the mould; if your figure be but ſmall, fill it, and after a 


little time take out the ſtopple of the mouth, and ſuddenly turn 


the figure upſide down, that the remaining wax may run out; 
and when you perceive it is ſufhciently cold, open it, and you 


will have a hollow wax figure. 


If you find ir too thin, let the next remain longer in the mould; 
if too thick, pour out what remains ſooner; and theſe figures, 


when repair'd and poliſh'd, may be painted to any lively colour. 
How to put an inward mould, or kernel, into any waxen 


figure, &e. 


o 8 - þ 


If your figure be of a living creature, with a moderate hot 
knife divide it into rwo parts, either lengthways or overthwart; WF 
then take potter's earth mix d with a little fine charcoal. duſt, 


moiſtenihg and beating them with a little iron rod, till all is well 
incorporated, and as ſoft as paſte, and with this paſte fill the 
inſide of the waxen figure; which being dry, cover the out- 


lide of each piece, where they are to be joined with the like 
earth, very thin and moiſt; but take care that ir does not run 
over the edges of the wax, and having join'd it, repair it with a } 
thin piece of copper or iron warm upon the joint : then make | 


a git, or caſting-hole in | the moſt convenient place, and let it 
be long enough with breath-holes. 


* 


If you conceive any part of the figure, to which the metal 
will not conveniently paſs, then roll up little pieces of wax to 


the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, or according to the ſize of the 


figure, which with a heated inſtrument ſtick, to ſome part of it, 


that the end may reach the place ſuſpected, where the metal 
will not eaſily run, and there faſten it; then take little tags or 


iron about that bigneſs, and about half a finger in length, br. 1 
Foce. 


that t 
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WAX 
ortionable to the thickneſs of the wax of the innermoſt mould, 
1nd thruſt theſe quite through the figure, to the intent that the 
kernel, being in all parts ſupported, it may not touch or join to 
ny part of the outward mould. 

| To make the caſes or facings, &C. 
Take founder's earth very fine, and ſteep it ina veſſel of earth, 
i'd with fair water, N inclination pour it into another, 


hone, mix them well together, and with a large pencil give a 
mooth laying of the earth on the waxed figure ; = it, and do 
b ſix times; and when it has had the laſt drying, ſtrengthen it 
rich potters clay, well mixed and beaten with hair, and that 
keing dry, ſet the mould over the fire on iron rods, in the form 
o a gridiron; but take care, that the wax do not boil within 
he mould, leſt it break ir. Then lean it on one ſide, that the wax 
my all run clear out at the caſting mouth; then heat the figure 
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oer a gentle fire, till it be well hardened, and melt the metal 
I sou intend to caſt the figure into, in a good heat, and have two 
| Fncibles in the fire, one empty to pour the metal into, that 
; Nie drots A ſcum may not remain in it. 
And when it is at a proper heat, ſet the mould faſt in ſand, 


b yur in the metal, and let it thoroughly cool; ſo by breaking 
Fur mould, you will have a perfect figure without ſcum ; hut 


Jet the weight ſtrain and flaw it. 

? Red Sealmg Wax. TT” 
Take one pound of bees-wax, three ounces of fine tarpen- 
Ie, one ounce and an half of red lead and vermilion finely 


* Found, olive-oil an ounce, melt the wax and furpentine, and 

„ r ounce of roſin finely powdered; when they are well melted, 

i Wi the droſs taken off, put in the red-lead or vermilion, and 

e Ir them well together till they are well incorporated; and you 

t. Wi, 1 it grows a little cool, make it up into what form 
u 2. | 

- b F To make an ordinary red ſoft ſealing Wax. 

\ 2 Take common bees-wax two pound, turpentine {ix ounces, 

ke F Folive two ounces; melt all theſe together, then add {ix 

it Inces of red-lead; boil them a little, and ſtir till it is almoſt 


d; caſt it into fair water, and make it up into rolls or cakes. 
| To make fine red hard ſealing Wax. 


to it a ſufficient quantity of the colour you deſign the wax to 
of, To every half pound of gum lac, put an ounce and an half, 
two ounces, of purely fine ground ver milion; mix them well 
er. the es and when it is of a fit coolneſs, make it up into 
or CAKES. 


hat the droſſy part may remain behind; then add to it ſome 


be figure be large, you muſt bind the mould with nealed wire, 


Take pure fine ſhell lac, melt it in an earthen veſſel, and put 
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as to heat and cold, make them up into ſticks or rolls, which ; ind 


WAX 

Ton may ſet a gloſs upon it, by gently heating it over a nale 
charcoal Td and xe it dich 1 "Ih till it is cold. 8 =” 
d make the beſt red ſoft Wax. = 
Take white bees-wax two pounds, Chio turpentine ſix ounces, 10 
oil of olive ſix ounces, mix and melt them together, then add by 
pure vermilion well-ground two ounces, mix and boil them 3 5 


little, ſtir them *rill almoſt cold, caſt it into cold water, and 
then make it up into rolls or cakes. 15 | bas 
To make black ſoft Wax. | | q af 

Take bees-wax one pound, turpentine three ounces, 0il-olive I ger 
one ounce, mix and melt them together; ro which mix black N mie 


earth, or lamp-black, or ivory-black finely ground, one ounce,? caf 
mix and melt, &c. as before. | i 

To make coarſe hard ſealing Wax. ; 

Take ſhell-lac ſix ounces, roſin {ix ounces, fine vermilion three ¶ ma 

ounces; melt and mix them together, and when in a due ſtate! 


you may ſet a gloſs upon as before directed. i 
| To make fine hard ſealing Wax of other colours. A 1 
Green ſealing Wax is made after the ſame manner, and in the} 

ſame proportions as fine hard red ſealing wax, by mixing with und 

the ingredients verdegreaſe inſtead of vermilion. | 
Blue ſealing-wa is alſo made after the ſame manner, by put-M fey 

ting in fine blue ſmalt or ultramarine. 1 

Purple ſealing-wax is ſo made, by putting in vermilion mitt E 


with ivory- black, or lamp- black. Je 


Black, hard, coarſe ſcaling- wax, is made with jvory-black. ¶ de 
To make yellow ſealing- wax. ter 
This is done as the reſt, with finely-ground auripigmentum, or V 
yellow maſticote. 3 
1 To make green ſoft wax. ill c 
Take bees-wax one pound, turpentine 3 ounces, oil- olive one i It 
ounce z mix and melt them, then add fine verdegreaſe one ounce; ¶ pe 


mix, and make the wax up, as the others. | u 


To make yellow ſoft wax. „ 

Take yellow bees-wax one pound, furpentine 3 ounces, ol. ier ti 
olive one ounce; mix and melt them, then add gambooge in fine Bl 
powder 2 ounces, auripigmentum finely ground one ounce; MW by r 


and make the wax as before. 4 and « 

„ To make perfum d ſoft Wax. 2 = Ty 

This is done by mixing ten ounces of any of the former com tan 

poſitions, oil of rhodium a drachm, musk in powder a ſcruple I tan 
civet half a ſcruple, mixing them well. 

After the ſame manner you may make foft Wax of all colour Ty 

| having what ſcent you pleaſe, by mixing the perfume you vater 


wou 0 


WHI 


would have either with the oil of olive before-hand, or elſe by 
working it into the compolition of the wax after it is made. 

| To make golden or tranſparent Wax. 

Take four ounces of clarified roſin, two ounces of turpentine, 
four ounces of bees-wax, and two ounces of olive oil; melt 
them well together, and ſcatter in the melting diſorder'd or 
ſhatter'd leaf-gold, and ſuffer it to mix or incorporate; then 


appear. 

: EEPING [in Drawing,] is imitated in the following man- 
Y ner: a perſon weeping, has his eye-brows hanging down in the 
'Y middle of the forehead; the eyes almoſt cloſed; very wet, and 


the muſcles and veins of the forehead apparent. 

The mouth is half open, the corners hanging down, and 
I making wrinkles in the cheeks; the under-lip appears turn'd 
ate down and _— out; the whole face appears drawn together 
ich and wrinkled; the 
AY brows, eyes, noſe, and cheeks. | 85 

WEST is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by an old man in 
a ruſſet garment, with a red girdle, in which are Gemini, Libra, 
nd Aquarius, He is muzzled; a ſtar on the crown of his head; 


put: ſhews the weſ# part, where the Sun ſets; with his left he holds 
bundle of poppies. The air duskiſh, and bats flying. 5 

His garment denotes the Sun's ſettingand almoſt deprived 
„of light; the ſtar Heſperus, over his head, as appearing in the 
*. ve in the cloſe of the evening; the poppy, ſſeep, being a ſopo- 

erous plant. | 5 
OF WHITE is one of the colours of natural bodies: but it is 

not ſo properly ſaid to be of any colour, as a compoſition of 
al colours. . 3 
cone It is demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac Newtor, that thoſe bodies only 
wppear white, which reflect all the kinds of colour'd rays alike. 
Hevelius affirms it as a certain truth, that in the orthern coun- 
tries, animals, as hares, foxes, bears, &c. become whitein the win- 
ter time, and in the ſummer reſume their natural colours. 

Black bodies are found to take heat ſooner than wh:te ones, 
by reaſon that black ones abforb or imbibe rays of all kinds 
ind colours, and white reflect all. | 

Thus black paper is ſooner put into a flame by a burning-glaſs 
than white; and black cloths hung up by the dyers dry ſooner 
ban white ones. _ 

WHITES for painting in MINIATURE. 
The beſt white that is pretended to be ſold for 8 in 
vater colours, is flake white, which is better than white 
Vo L. II. Ii ground; 


poliſh it over when made into ſticks, ec. and the gold wil! 


caſt down towards the cheeks; the noſtrils ſwell'd up, and all 


e colour very red, eſpecially about the eye- 


his right arm extended towards the earth, with his little finger he | 
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ground; and if it be pure, far exceeds it in beauty, becauſe uhu? 


W HI 


ead is apt to turn blackith, eſpecially if it be uſed in a hard | | 
water. | — 
But ſome recommend a white made of pearl or the whiter a 
parts of oiſter-thells, reduc'd into an impalpable powder fb ſoft, 1 
as to feel like grounds of ſtarch or hair powder: this is by ſome? | 
calld pearl-white; but it is difficult to be come by. This white ; 
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will mix well with any colour. : 3 
But if you uſe white lead, firſt rectify it with white-wineY * 
vinegar, this will cauſe a fermentation, and the white will ſoon 
ſettle; then pour off the vinegar, and waſh it with common 5 
water. The method of waſhing it is thus: bs 
Put the Powder into a glaſs of water, ftir it about, and pre- 
ſently pour off the water, while it is white, into fome other 
clean glaſs or veſſel; let it fettle, and then pour off the water 
from it, and it will be excellently fine. : Fr 
When this white is ſettled, put to it as much gum-water af] . 
1s neceſlary to bind it or give it a glaze. but 
It is obſervable, that white lead will turn black, if mix'd wit x4 
water that comes from iron or clay; that is, in the ſpace of a month 5 . 
or two, you may perceive thoſe places where it lies thickeſt tingd 5 
with black, and if it be mix d with any other colour it will fool 
change or alter it. . ” JT : 
Some recommend the powder of egg-ſhells of the brighteſſi i. 
colour and well clean'd and waſh'd, as very good to be ground 0 
with gum water; or you may put about a twentieth part of cla of 
white ſugar candied to grind with it in water; grind it as fg , x 
as poſſible, that is, to the ſtate of what is call'd an impalpablg col 
powder, and then uſe it. © 


Some fay it is better, if ſome rectified ſpirits of wine be pourl 
on it, which will clear it from any droſs that may be in i x4 
this (as it is very probable) muſt be pour'd off, when the (pt 


rit of wine has done its work, and then the parts left behind 2 8 
muſt be mix d with gum-water again. | | 0 . 

But it has been found by experience, that egg-ſhell powder 4 
of very great ſervice as a whzte in water- colours, and that th 7 15 


it ſelf and the powder of oiſter-ſhells well rectified and mixe wd' 
with the white of an egg well beaten, will make an extradf J 
dinary mixture in other colours, and will correct them frot 75 
changing or altering their qualities. : , 1 
But as for white for illuminating of prints, the clear white W. 
the paper is proper to be left uncolour'd; and if it happenst! 
the paper is apt to ſink, or to ſpread any water-colour that 
laid upon it more than is neceſſary, then the way to corte full 
it is as follows: | = 9 


WHI 

Fix the paper in ſuch a ſtation, as may only receive the co- 
lour you lay on to glaze, juſt as far as you deſign'd it; then take 
ſome ſtarch boil'd and prepar'd in water of a middle ſtrength, 
and with a large painting-bruſh ſtroke it over the back of the 
print; and after it has been well dry'd in the air or ſun, put the 
print in a book with a weight upon it, to take out the crump- 
lings, which it may receive by wetting of it; and ſo will any 
print be render'd fit to receive water-colours, and prevented 
trom running farther than we would have them. 

There is a ſort of earth that comes from China, that is of a 
very {oft nature, and very white; which does better in water- 
colours than any of the reſt; but it is very ſcarce. 


Of making WHITE colours. 
fine WHITE for water-colours. 

Diſſolve filings of fine ſilver, or leaf-filver, in aqua-fortis or 
ſpirir of nitre, then evaporate the aqza-forzis till it looks like 
cryſtals in the bottom of the glaſs: decant the other part of the 
aqua-fortis, and waſh the filver five or fix times in common 
water, till it be freed from the aqua-fortis, which may be known 
by taſting it; then dry it for uſe. It muſt be uſed with gum- 
water, with a little water of ſugar-candy. | ED 

An incomparable fine WHITE LEAD. 

Take choice white lead, grind it well upon a porphyry with 
vinegar, and it will turn blackiſh ; then take a pot full of water, 
and waſh the white lead in it very well; let it ſettle, and pour 


off the water; grind it again with vinegar; repeat this once or. 


twice, and you will have an excellent white, both for water- 
colours and painting in oil. : 

To make the WHITE. to be uſed with glowve-leather ſize, for 
1 making a very fire poliſbd gold. „ 
Having made the ſize, ſcrape ſome crayon white with a knife, 

or grind it upon a marble; melt and heat your ſ:ze as hor as 
can be, then take it off the fire, and pur in white enough to 


make ir of the conſiſtence of pap, let it ſtand to infule for a 


quarter of an hour; then ſtir and mix it with a hog's hair-bruth. 


"* 


Add more ſize ro this white, to make it thinner, for the firſt 


and ſecond goings over. | 


Let your firſt lay be dry before you go over it with a ſecond; 


and if it be wood you work upon, you ought to repeat it twelve 
times; but if it be paſte-board, {ix or ſeven will be ſufficient. 

When this has been done, dip a ſoft bruth in water, and ſtrain 

It between your fingers, and bruſh your work over wich it, to 

cauſe it to lie more ſmooth and even. As ſoon as your bruſh is 

full of white, you muſt waſh it over again, and even 3 

1 the 


W HI 


the water; when it is too white, you may uſe a wet cloth inſtead 7 


of a bruſh. 


When. the work is ſmooth and even, let it ſtand to dry; and | 
when it is dry, rub it over with ſhave graſs, or a piece of new : 


cloth, to make ir the kinder. 
To WHITEN green or grey Flax. 


Firſt make a lye of good aſbes and unſlak'd lime, and ſteep 
the flax in it for twenty-four hours; and afterwards add ſome 
ſal-armoniac put into the middle of ſome unſlak'd lime, and a a 
few warm aſhes; pour off the water, and make a ſharp lye, and 
boil the flax in this lye for an hour or two, and you will find 
it become very white and bright, and that the ſal-armoniac is 


fix*d. 


ING. . 
To diſcover WHITE «pou BLACK with an iron pencil. 


Having well cover'd your frame or other piece of work with 
a white ground, well varniſh'd, poliſh'd and ruſh'd; take lamp- 
black, and having ground it with yolk of egg, make trial of it 
apart, to ſee whether the black, when fixt, will burniſh very 
bright. You muſt ſize your black as much as it is neceſſary ! 


to make it ſtick. | 


Colour your frame, &c. with this black, lay it on well, dy 
it, and burniſh it with a tooth; then take an awl or bodkin of 
iron, ſharpened and flatted at the end like a chizel, of ſuch | 

| breadth you would have your fillet to be, and with a ruler and 
this iron thus ſharpen'd, draw fillets, ſcraping off the black, till | 


you come to the whzte. 


You may alſo, if you pleaſe, with a bodkin make Morek } 
works, which you may hatch into every leaf; as alſo other 
branch'd works, the imboſsment of which, you may make by 
ſcraping off the black with an iron bodkin, till you can ſee the 


white, ſtill keeping your iron-tool ſharp and ſmooth. 


By this means your work will be of a fine back, well bur- | 
poliſh'd like marble, in which you will have branch 


niſh'd or 
works that will ſeem like ivory inlaid in wood. 


If your figures appear too much ſhadow'd, after you have | 
drawn out all your work with a bodkin, take one or more irons | 
like a folding-ſtick or rather blunter, as you ſhall ſee convenient; | 
let it be well ſmooth'd and harden'd, and with it rub the figures | 

as evenly as is poſſible, till no black appears any longer; but 
not ſuffering the iron to enter any farther than the ſuperficies of 
the white; that is, when the black ſhall be rubb'd off, and the 


figure ſhall appear very white and ſmooth; and afterwards win 
5 i 


When the flax has been ſteep'd in the lye, boil'd, and well N 
dry'd, then it muſt be rinſed very well in running or river wa- 
ter, and blued and wrung out with the hands. See BLEACH. 


WHI 


I: tooth burniſh the whize you have laid bare and laſtly with 5 


ſmall pencil, you ſhall draw the lines and hatch the ſhades, as 


J if it were horn engraven or carv'd. 


How to make upon an open WHITE GROUND fillers 
and branch'd work. 
Firſt lay your frame or other work with boiling ſize, as is 


AY directed for laying upon white to gild with burniſh'd gold; and 
J having ſiz d it, take lamp- black well ground with water, then 


ae it as the white, and go over your work with it five or ſix 


F times, and afterwards ruſh it: then grind ſome of the ſame 
'Y whire, and grind it with as much yolk of egg as may make the 
bite poliſh, and go over the work once or twice with this; 
ud when it is dry, burniſh the white with a tooth, then with 
Jour iron draw upon the white fillets, branch'd works or por- 

. FI fraits, according to your fancy, till the black appears. 


The freezes of your frame will ſeem to be of ivory, and the 


| black will ſeem to be engraved, or pieces of ebony inlaid in 
Lory. | | | 


But to make it the better to reſemble ivory, you ſhould have 
by you a little piece of poliſh'd ivory, the better to repreſent 


Iss colour, which is not ſo white as chalk; but a little inclining 


to yellow , and this may be imitated by grinding with your chalk 
alittle yellow oker, or a little pale maſticote, or the bones of 


, ſheep's trotters burnt and ground to powder. 


WHITENESS is the quality which denominates a body white. 
but Sir Is. Neuron ſhews that whiteneſs conſiſts in a mixture of 
al the colours; and that the light of the ſun is white, becauſe 
conſiſting of rays of all colours. 

From the multitude of rings of colours which appear upon 


N tO priſms, or object-glaſſes, or teleſcopes together, 
7 


tis manifeſt, that theſe do ſo interfere and mingle with one a- 


other ar laſt, as after 8 or 9 reflections, to dilute one another 
AY holly, and conſtitute an even and uniform whiteneſs. 


From whence, as well as from other experiments, it appears 


that whitereſs is certainly a mixture of all colours; and that the 
gat which conveys it to the eye, is a mixture of rays endued 
Vith all choſe colours. . 


He alſo ſhews that whiteneſs, if it be moſt ſtrong and lumi- 


F f0us, is to be reckoned of the firſt order of colours; bur if leſs, 
Isa mixture of the colours of ſeveral orders: of the former fort, 


be reckons white metals; and of the latter, the whiteneſs of froth, 


ber, linen, and moſt other white ſubſtances. — 


And as the white of the firſt order, is the ſtrongeſt that can be 


ade by plates of tranſparent ſubſtances, ſo it ought to be ſtronger 
In che denſer ſubſtances of metals, than in the rarer ones air, 
YI ®ter, and gla ſs. . 


113 Gold, 
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Gold, or copper, mix'd either by fuſion or amalgamation, with | 
a very little mercury, with ſilver, tin, or regulus of antimony, be- 
come white; which ſhews, both that the particles of white me- 
tals have much more ſurface, and therefore are ſmaller than thoſe | 
of gold or copper; and alſo that they are ſo opake, as not to ſuffer | 
the particles of gold or copper to ſhine through them. 4 

And as he doubts not, but that the colours of copper and gold 
are of the ſecond and. third order, therefore the particles of white | 
metals, cannot be much bigger than is requiſite to make ther re- | 
flect the white of the firſt order. | | 

THE WILL is repreſented [in Painting, &c.] by a maid | 
purblind, having wings on her back and feet; a gown of change- | 
able taffata, and acting like one groping out her way in the dark; | 

Blind, becauſe ſeeing nothing herſelf, ſhe walks after ſenſe by 
groping. Her changeable robe, her wavering between hope | 
and fear ; the wings denote her reſtleſs condition, having found | 
no reſt on earth, ſhe makes a generous effort towards heaven, Y . 

by the wings on her feet. | 
_ SPIRIT of WINE. 

It is of very great uſe in varniſhing ; but if it be not properly 
prepar'd, it will ſpoil the varniſh ; not being capable, for want 
of ſtrength, to diſſolve the gums, or make them ſpread ; and ſo 
of conſequence, lie uneven upon the work. 

To know when this ſpirit is ſufficiently rectiſied; 
Put ſome of it into a ſpoon, and put a little gun-powder into 
it and if it burns out, blows up the gun-powder, and leaves the 
ſpoon dry, then it is a good fpirit; but if it fails of doing this, 
and leaves the ſpoon moiſt when the flame goes out, it is not 
| fit foruſe. 1 85 OE 
| WIRE, a piece of metal drawn thro the hole of an iron, into 
| a thread of a fineneſs anſwerable to the hole it paſſed through. 
[ | NMires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to be wrought along 
| Voich other threads of fit, wool, flax, &c. , 
| The metals moſt commonly drawn into wire, are gold, ſilve, 
copper and iron. FF 
| | Gold, and ſilver-wire, is made of cylindrical ingots of filver, 
i= cover'd over with a skin of gold, and thus drawn ſucceſſively 
i through a vaſt number of holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller; till 
1 laſt it is brought to a fineneſs, exceeding that of a hair. 
| That admirable duckility which makes one of the diſtinguiſh: 
ing characters of gold, is no where more conſpicuous, than in 
this gilt wire. Dn, : 
A cylinder of 48 ounces of ſilver, coverd with a coat 0 
gold, only weighing one ounce, as Dr. Halley informs us, is u. 
 ſuallydrawn into a wire, two yards of which, weigh no more thi 
one grain; whence, 98 yards of the wire weigh no more than 4 
. : ——— grains 
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grains, and one ſingle grain of gold, covers the 98 yards; ſo that 
the ten thouſandth part of a grain, is above , of an inch long. 

He alſo computing the thickneſs of the skin of gold, found it 
to be 11150 part of an inch. Yet ſo perfectly does it cover the 
filver, that even a microſcope does not diſcover any appearance 
of the ſilver underneath. | 

M. Rohault likewiſe obſerves, that alike cylinder of ſilver, co- 
vered with gold 2 feet 8 inches long, and 2 inches 9 lines in cir- 
cumference, is drawn into a wire, 307200 long, i. e. into 115200 
times its former length. XA 
Mr. Boyle relates, that 8 grains of gold covering a cylinder of 
fikver, is commonly drawn into a wire 13000 feet long. 

Silver wire is the ſame with gold wire, except that the latter 
is gilt, or covered with gold, and the other is not. 
T here are alſo counterfeit gold and ſilver- wires; the firſt made 
of a cylinder of copper, ſilvered over, and then covered with 
gold; and the ſecond of a like cylinder of copper, ſilvered over, 
and drawn through the iron, after the ſame manner as gold and 
ſilyer- wire. . ES 

Braſs-wire is drawn after the ſame manner as the former. Of 
this there are divers {jzes, ſuited to the different kinds of works. 
The fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings of muſical-inftrumenrs, as ſpin- 
nets, harpſicords, manichords, G | 

The pin-makers likewiſe uſe vaſt quantities of wire, to make 
their pins of. | | = 

Iron- wire is drawn of various ſizes, from half an inch, to one 
tenth of an inch diameter. oy . 

The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone when melting, being 
the ſofteſt and tougheſt, is preſerved to make wire of. 

WISDOM is repreſented [in Painting] cloth'd in a blue man- 


de, ſeeded with ſtars. 

HUMANE WISDOM is repreſentedſin Painting) by a youth 
with four hands, and four ears, a quiver by his ſide, a recorder in 
bis right hand, and a lyre in the other; ſacred to Apollo. 

The hands denote uſe and practice, neceſſary to get wiſdom, 
beſides contemplation; the ears, that to hear others is requi- 
lite; the flute and quiver, that one ſhould not be too much taken 
with encomiums of one's ſelf, nor unprovided in caſe of offence. 

WILLIAM WISSING was a face-painter, bred up under 
Dodaens, a hiſtory- painter at the Hague; upon his coming over 
to England, he worked ſotne time for Sir Peter Lely, whoſe 
manner he ſucceſsfully imitated, and after whoſe death, he be- 
came famous He painted king Charles II. and his queen, king 
James II. and his queen, the prince and princeſs of Denmark, 
and was ſent over to Holland by the late king James, to draw the 
prince and princeſs of Orange; all which he performed with ap- 
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plauſe. What recommended him to the eſteem of king Charles, 
was his picture of the duke of Monmouth, whom he drew ſeve- 
ral times, and in ſeveral poſtures; he drew alſo moſt of the court, 
and was competitor with Sir Godfrey Keller, who was at that 
time upon his riſe. In drawing his portraits, eſpecially thoſe of 
the fair ſex, he always took the beautiful likeneſs; and when any 
lady came to fit to him, whoſe complexion was any ways pale, he 
would commonly take her by the hand and dance her about the 
room till ſhe became warmer, by which means he heightened 
her natural beauty, and made her fit to be repreſented by his hand. 


He died much lamented, at the age of 31, at the late earl of Ex. 


eter's(Burleigh-houſe in Northamptonſhire) and lies buried in Stam. 
ford church, where that noble peer erected a monument for him, 
with a Latin inſcription. | 
WIT is repreſented (in Painting, in a diſcoloured mantle. 
| DYING of WOOD, Horns and Bones. 
To dye elder, box, mulberry-tree, pear-tree, of the colour of 
3 YE BONY. Fo 
Let the wood lie in ſteep in alum- water for 3 or 4 days, then 
boil it in common oil, with a little Roman vitrio/and ſulphur. 
Where take notice, that the longer you boil the wood, the blacker 
it will be; but if it be boild too long, it will make it brittle. 
| To do this according to Glauber. 
Diſtil in aqua-fortis, ſalt-petre and vitriol, and with this 


beſmear the wood, as often as you ſee accaſion. 
To dye WOOD RED. 
Firſt boil it in alum-water, and afterwards put it into a tinc- 
ture of Brazi/e-water for a fortnight or 3 weeks, or into a tinc- 


ture of Brazile and milk, 
To dye WOOD BLUE. 


Firſt boil it in alum- Water, and then put it into a diſſolution of 


indigo and urine. 

To dye WOOD GREEN. 

Put as much filings of copper into aqua-fortis as it will dil: 
ſolve; then put in the wood, &c. and let it lie all night, and it 
will tinge it of a fair green. 8 — 
wDinlay WOOD with figures. T's 

To do this with mother-of-pearl, break the ſhells, and cut 
them according to the forms of the figures you deſign; and after 

you have cut the wood with gouges, put them in. 2 

Thus you may imitate all forts of fruits; for you will find 
ſome green, ſome yellow, ſome blue, ſome purple: ſo that if you 

would imitate a black grape, the leaf of a tree, or other fruit, 
you have a ſuitable colour. | utes | 

Make a ſmall hole through every piece, pinning it with a ſmall 
piece of ſilver wire, to make it ſtick faſt ; then take * 1 


WO O 
and orcanet ; rub it well, and wipe off the oil clean; when it is 
dry, varniſh it with the drying varniſh. 
Alſo (not oiling it) you may make very fine compartiment- 
work, in fine threads that will look like filver; thus make a ſet 
of _ gouges of all ſorts, very ſharp; and with theſe, cut your 
deſign. 

Then melt zi, adding to it the ſame quantity of quickſilver ; 
ſtir it with a ſtick; being cold, put it in the palm of your hand; 
if it be too ſoft, add a little more tin; grind this compoſition 
with water upon a marble; put the compoſition into a ſhell, 

and with it, fill up the engravings and cuttings which you have 

made with your gouges; then let your work ſtand 2 or 2 hours 

to dry ; and then poliſh it with your hand, and it will look like 

filver. | 9 

By adding more quickſilver, you may make a thinner compo- 

ſition, which you may rub into the indentures you have cut, till 

it be as bright as ſilver; or inſtead of in, you may mix leaf- 

— with the quickſilver, which will add to the beauty of the 
EF ©: A 3 

T bis is commonly practiſed upon black and coloured wood, 
poliſhing them with a tooth. TE 

If you would have the compoſition more beautiful, grind fin- 
glaſs and waſh it till it leaves the water clear; then mix it in a 
ſhell with ſome gum, and fill up the engravings with it, with a 
pencil; then let it lie for 3 or 4 hours to dry, and quicken it 
with the compoſition of mercury and leaf-ſilver. 

eats To make WOOD of divers Colours. 
Eo ods For a red. 

Take half a pound of Fernambouc, or what other you think 
fit, rain-water, a handful of quick-lme, and two handfuls of 
of WU aſhes; let them ſteep for half an hour in the water, and ſettle to 

© the bottom; then take a new earthen pot, and put in the Fer- 
nambouc, with the lye made of lime and aſhes; arid having 
ſteep'd half an hour, boil it. Then let ir cool a little, and pour 
lit it into another new pot, adding to it half an ounce of gum-A- 

WI fabick; then pur ſome rain-water and a piece of alam into 
another pot or pan; boil it, ſoak the wood in this alumed water, 
then take it out and dry it; then warm your red colour, and 
with a bruſh, rub it as long as you think neceſſary; then dry it 
on poliſh it with a dog's tooth, and it will be of a ſhining ſcar- 

t colour. 1 


Another excellent red. | | 
Boil Brazile in rain- water till it be high coloured, then ſtrain 
it through a cloth; but you muſt be ſure, not to uſe any thing of 
iron about it, as ladle, &c. Then give your wood one laying or 
Waſhing of ſaffron, ſteep'd in water, which will render it of . 
\ pale 


WO O 


pale yellow); when it is dry, give it ſeveral waſhings of the Bra- 
2i.e-water, till the colour is to your mind; let it dry and burniſh 
it with a tooth, and varniſh it with drying varniſh, with the 
palm of your hand, and it will be of a beautiful red inclining to 
orange. If you put a ſpoonful of lee amongſt the Brazile, it 
will make the red deeper; or if you boil it with a little alum: 
but the yellowing it, improves the colour; and by how much 
the wood is whiter, by ſo much the more beautiful will the 


colour be. 
| Another red for WOOD. 
Reduce orchanet to fine powder, and mix it with oil of nuts, 
make it luke- warm, and rub the wood. e 
Another. . 
Temper Brazile in oil of tartar, with which, rub over the 
wood, and it will become of an excellent red. 
5 To ſtain WOOD of a yellow colour. 
This may be done either with French-berries and alum, or 
with turmerick or ſaffron, or Merita-earth. | 
4 poliſbd black for WOOD. 
Cover the wood with lamp-black, ground with gum-water, 


with a pencil; and when it is dry, poliſh it with a tooth, and | 


it will look very well. 
| Another black dye for WOOD. . 
Put little pieces of very ruſty iron into good black ink, and 
let it ſtand for ſome days; afterwards rub the wood with it, and 
it will penetrate it, then poliſh it with a tooth, and it will look 
.. TE ERR Eoin oo 
EL, To counterfeit ebony wood. 8 
The moſt ſolid wood, and freeſt from veins, is beſt ; ſuch 28 
pear- tree, apple-tree, and ſervice-tree; take any of theſe woods, 
and black it well, and when it is dry, rub it with a cloth; then 
having made a little bruſh with ruſhes, tied near the ends 
melt ſome wax in a pot, mixing ſome lamp- black with it; then 
with the bruth, throw on ſome of the wax, bruſhing it till it 
thine like eb3zy ; then rub it with a cloth, and ſome of the wax. 
The wood thould be well poliſh'd and ruſh'd, before it is 
black d. ES 
_ Halley is the beſt of woods for counterfeiting of ebony. This 
is to be put into a hat-maker's copper, where he dyes his hats; 
and when it has been ting'd to the thickneſs of a ſix-pence (which 
you may know by cutting it) take it out and dry it in the ſhade, 
that it may the better imbibe the dye- water; then poliſh it with 
an iron, to take off the foulneſs of the dye; and afterwards 
with ruſh, powder of charcoal, and fallet-oil; as is done to ebon/. 
The wood of Tunis poliſhes eaſily ; it alſo burniſhes well wich 


2 tooch, and is better to cut than ebony, which is very . 
8 | : 


WOO 
: An excellent blue colour for WOOD. 
| Boll a quarter of a pound of turnſole for an hour, in 3 pints of 
lime-water, and colour the wood with it. 
A violet colour for WOOD. 

Temper Dutch turnſole with water, and ſtrain it through a 
cloth; before it is uſed on your work, try it on a piece of white 
wood, to ſee if it be not too deep. When you have laid on the 
colour, put ſome of the ſame colour to a quantity of water, to 
render it very thin, and waſh the wood with this, till it become 
bright; then dry it, burniſh, and varniſh it; and if the wood be 
white before, it will then be of an excellent blue. 

| Another Violet. 

Boil 4 ounces of Brazile and 8 ounces of logwood together, in 
2 quarts of water, with an ounce of common alum; and in theſe, 
boil the wood. 3 

| A purple colour for WOOD. 

Steep turnſole as is directed for the violet- colour, and add to 
it, the tincture of Brazile boil'd in lime-water, and it will be 
an excellent purple: this ought to be varniſhed, both to beau- 
| © fify, and to preſerve it. N 
A way of taining, or marbling WOOD. + 

Grind white-lead and chalk together on a marble; put it into 
a pot, and cemper it again with the yolk of an egg, beaten with 
water; then lay on this white with a large pencil; let it dry, 
and go over it again with the fame; let it dry again, and then 
take a point made of a ſtag's horn; draw off the white, where 
and in what form you will ; then ſprinkle the lime mix'd with 
urine. The violet wood which dyers uſe, will become black as e- 
bony ; by ſprinkling it with lime and urine, plum-tree and cherry- 
tree, turn of a deep red; the pear-tree and ſervice- tree, turn red- 
diſh ; walnut-treegrows black, by mingling ſome galls in pow- 
der, with lime and urine. | 

A pencil made of mutton- ſuet, rubb'd where you would draw 
with yolks of eggs, will do the ſame thing. 

It will be excellent upon black cherry-tree, plum- tree, or 
any wood of a dark colou. 

To make WOOD of a ſilver colbur. 

Reduce tin-glaſs in a mortar, to fine powder; add to it wa- 
ter, and grind it to the fineneſs of paint; put it into an eartben 
pan, and waſh it two or three times till it is very clean; and then 
mix clear glue with it, and having firſt warmed the wood, lay 
the F on it with a bruſh; let it dry, and poliſh it with a 
tooth. : 

To make WOOD of the colour of gold, ſilver, copper or braſs. 

Pound rock-cryſtal very fine in a mortar, then grind it on 2 
marble with clean water; then put it into an earthen veſſel wit' 
| - 


WOO 
2 little glue, warm it and lay it on your work, as above; rub it 
with gold, filver or copper, and it will be of the fame colour 
you rub it with, then poliſh it. | | 
To lay onpencil-goldor ſiluer on WOOD. 
Temper the gold or ſilver with weak gum-tragacanth water, 
clear; lay it on the lights of your work, with a pencil, 
without touching the ſhadows, which are to be done with in- 
 digo, ground with a weak gum-Arabicł water; then varniſh it 
withthe drying varniſh. . 1 | 
Ihe drying Varniſh is made as follows. 
Mix ſpike-oil with gum-ſandarach; if it be too thick, add 
fore oil: in making it, let it not have a greater heat than may 


be endured by the hands; black wood, or wood dyed black, | 


is the moſt proper for gilding. 
—— For ſilver upon WOOD. 9 
Firſt lay the wood over with parchment-glue, and when it 
is dry, figure it as you think fit; ſhadow and finiſh with water 


in which tallow has been boiled, heighten with ſilver, (as in 


that of gold) and then varniſh it. 

To colour WOOD after the manner of marble. 

For a table, &c. firſt lay 7 or 8 layers of white, as tho? it 
were to be gilded with burniſh'd gold; then having ready ground 
black, not over-much {iz'd, add thereto a little yolk of egg, and 
a _— dry ſaffron; lay it on, let it dry, and then burniſh it 
exactly. 


all ſorts of works; as fretted work, flat work, ovals, &c. 

Let there be in the colours, a little yolk of egg and ſaffron; 
that is, in ſuch as can bear it, colouring the marble with divers 
colours ; the colours muſt be laid on clear, like threads. You 
may alſo on ſuch a ground before directed, pour out a ſhell of 

one colour in one place, then turning it ſhelving on one fide, 
cauſe the colours to run, which will make veins ; and then take 
another ſhell, full of another colour, and do the like; ſo con- 
tinuing with all your colours. 5 | : 
Or elſe with a groſs bruſh, lay all your colours very clear, 
near one another. . „ 

After the colours are dry, you may make uſe of the pencil to 

repair the defects; then burniſh your work, which will not be 
ſubject to duſt or ſpoiling. _ | 
PDPDuy colour a frame with fine ſpeckled red. 
Grind vermilion with water, then ſize it, and grind it with 
a drop or two of yolk of egg. 5 
With this colour, ſpeckle the wood of the frame with a pencil, 
and when it is dry, take lake ground with water, and a little ſize, 
1 | two 


By this means you may counterfeit to the life, all ſorts of | 
| marble, having a little experience in colours; and make alfo | 


WOR 


two drops of yolk of egg, and with the end of the bruſh, ſpot 
it, letting remain as much white as you lay on red; then burniſh 


it with a tooth, and gild the mouldings with burniſh'd gold. 


An exquiſite way of enriching and beautifying WOODEN 
Firſt cover your wooden work with hot glue, then with the 
mixture of glue, and whiting upon this, lay the ſize for burniſh'd 
gold, and lay on the gold and ſilver and burniſh it; then having 
ground right indigo with yolk of an egg, 
and clear, lay it on the fi 
through it. 
whitened with chalk; then with the 
pounced ſtrokes of your figure as 


were to draw a figure with a pen, upon paper; then with the 


ſame indigo made thinner, ſhadow it, and afterwards with amber - 


WORKS. 


then heighten with a wooden point, by hatching the lig 
varniſh the work, and it will ſeem to beenamelled. 


Another way, but more glorious. 


| and that being very thir 
ver, ſo as that the ſilver 127 4 — 


hen it is dry, pounce your paper pattern, being 
ame indigo, draw over the 
neatly as you can, as if you 


hts; then 


Inſtead of indigo, ſteep Dutch turnſole for a day or two in v 
ter, then ſtrain it through a Cloth from the dregs . br 4 


this water with the yolk of an egg, 
with turnſole 


To make the ground of à purple colour. 


8 lay this on your ſilver, then 
| round with turnſole- water, draw with a pencil 
what lines or figures you think fit, which you may ſhadow and 
hatch in the proper places, which heighten in diſc 


Overi 5 
ver, as before directed; then varniſh the work. EVE 


Boil Brazile in lime-water, and mix with turnſole-water. Tie 
will not laſt ſo well as that done with indigo, becauſe the turn ſole 
in time, is apt to turn red, and will ſtain the ſilver; therefore 


before you varniſh, lay upon it the white of an egg beaten into 
gait 2 will render it much more durable, and admirably 
autiful. | | py 


To inrich card 


WORK, or any ſort of WOODEN or. 

The wooden work, whether picture-frames 
cover with burniſhed filver (as taught under 
Kc.) and having made ſome vellum- glue, 
boil'd to a thick jelly, 


» Or Other things, 
the article gil ding, 
ne or parchment-glue, 
ſtrain it through a cloth; let it ſtand to 
ſettle, and then ſtrain it again; then with this 


lue, give on 
laying upon your work with a ſoft bruſh : glue, glVe one 


if chat be not enough, 


give a ſecond; and then yarniſh it. But before you varniſh, if 


you have a mind ſo to do, you may paint flowers, fruits, 
or birds, in water- colours, and in their proper coloui 
niſh them, having firſt laid them over with glue. 


you may mix with your glue, either milk, or ſoap of 


Note, 
Alicant. 


leaves, 


'S; and var- 
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5 How to embelliſh a frame with green leaves. 

Take indigo, a little orpiment ground with water, inclining 
towards a greeniſh brown, mixing with about half a pint of | 
your colour, the quantity of a muſcle-ſhell of the yolk of eggs, 
and as much fize as is requiſite to make it. 

.  Havingfirſt laid on your white in the ſame manner, as if you | 
were to gild it with burniſh'd gold; then paint the freezes of your 


frame with this brown colour, leaving your mouldings untouch'd, | 1 
vhich you are before to gild with burniſh'd gold. ——_ 
Having thus prepar'd your work, you mult either by pounc- | % 
ing or other ways, draw what figures you pleaſe ; then with in- th 
digo alone, ground with water, a little ſize, and a drop of the 4 
yolk of an egg, draw your qgures or leaves, and ſhadow them; Y ©" 
and in ſhadowing, ſweeten, heightening them with green, viz. Y *< 
you mult take erpiment, well ground with the greeniſh-brown,  _ 
wherewith you laid the firſt layer upon your frame; then heigh- | 5 
ten it with orpiment alone, ground with water and ſize, and a * 


little drop of the yolk of an egg among your colours, becauſe it 
would dry in burniſhing; for the yolk of egg ſerves only to yo 
make it burniſh the eaſter. 10 | 


But if you would paint your leaves in oil, you muſt burniſh | ” 

the firſt layer of greeniſb-broæun, and then paint your leaves with | 
drying oil, boil'd with litharge of gold; and inſtead of orpiment, 1 J 
you may, if you pleaſe, work with maſticore. WR 
To repreſent the whole WORLD in a glaſs, |} 1 

Take of the fineſt ſal-nitre, what quantity you pleaſe, hall 
that quantity of tin; mix them well together, and calcine them FL 
hermetically : then put them into a retort, to which adjoin 2 — 
laſs receiver with leaves of gold put into the bottom thereof; . 
Fes them well together, put fire to the retort *till vapours ariſe, deſi 


which will cleave to the gold: augment the fire 'till no more} \K 
fumes aſcend; then take away the receiver, cloſe it her meti- 
cally, and make a lamp fire under it, and you will ſee repreſented! FAR 
in it, the ſun, moon, ſtars, fountains, trees, herbs, plants, flow- * 


ers, fruits, and indeed all things after a very wonderful man- oy 
ner. Tho this may ſeem ſtrange, yet our author affirms it for a kde l 
trutb. | 5 . 

* FRANCIS W OUTER S was born at There inthe year 1610 ech 

and was brought up in the ſchool of Rubens; he was a good 47 

| Painter of figures in ſmall, chiefly naked, as alſo of landskips I ge 5 

bis merits promoted him to be principal painter to the emperor hg 
Ferdinand II. and afterwards coming into England with that em * 

peror's ambaſſadors, he was upon the death of that prince made 15 V 

gentleman of thebed- chamber, and chief painter to king Charles [l 15 5 4 


then prince of Wales. He lived a conſiderable time in Lond. 
in great eſteem, and at length retir'd to Antwerp, and there — The 
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To WRITE with Gold and Silver. 
Grind gum-armoniac with a little juice of garlick, and put to 
it a few drops of weak water of gum-Arabic, and fo make it to 
the thickneſs of an ink, that you may conveniently write with 
it; then let it dry a little, but not too much, leſt it ſhould not 
take the leaf-gold or filver ; nor too little, left it drown them. 
Then lay the leaf-gold or ſilver upon a gilding cuſhion; take it up 
with a piece of cotton, on which you have breath'd, and cover 
with it the part you intended, preſſing it down hard; and where 
the gum-water is, it will take. Then bruſh off with a bit of o- 
ther cotton, what it has not taken; and when it is thoroughly 
dry, burniſh it with a piece of poliſh'd ivory, and it will appear 
very bright. | | | | 
Another way. Take ſhell-gold, which is made of the rug- 
ged edges or cuttings of leaf-gold ; and when you are going to 
Y uſe it, put in a little fair water, and temper it up with a clean 
pencil, and lay it on either with pen or pencil, in what form 
you pleaſe, either by way of writing or gilding, and let it be 
thoroughly dry; rub it over with a dog's, calf 's, or horſe's fore- 
Y tooth, and it will be very ſhining and luſtrous. | 
1 Secret Writing. Put powder of alum into water, and what 
1 you write the letters will not appear; but put the paper into 
water, and then you may read it, or juice of ſpurge will do. 
To Write letters that cannot be diſcovered. | | 
Take a ſheet of white paper, double in the middle of it, then 
cut holes through both the half-ſheets, cut the holes like the 
panes of a glaſs window, or any other faſhion you pleaſe ; then 
with a pin prick two little holes at each end, and cut your paper 
in two halves, and give one halt to your friend, to whom you 
deſign to write, and keep the other half your {elf. £ 
When you write, lay your cut paper on half a ſheet of wri- 
ting paper, and ſtick two pins through the two holes, that it 
{ir not, then write your mind to your friend thro” theſe holes; 
then take off the paper with the holes, and write any thing, what 
you pleaſe, to fill up the vacancy. And when your friend receives 
the letter, let him lay his cut paper on it, putting the pins into 
the holes, and then what you wrote not to the purpoſe is co- 
vered, and he diſcovers your mind. 
Another way. Write the letter with common ink on one 
fide, then turn the paper, and write on the other ſide with mile 
what you would have ſecret, (with a clean pen) and let it dry; 
then when it is to be read, let the written ſide be held next the 
fire, and the milky letters will appear bluiſh on the other fide, 
and may be perfectly read. _ 5 . 
An exquiſite method of inviſible Writing. = 
The firſt Ink. Take a pennyworth of /irharge of gold or fl 
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ver unprepared, pound it in a mortar, then infuſe it in a vial 

half full of ſtrong vinegar, ſhake them well together, and ler 

them ſtand to ſettle, and being clear, write upon your paper with 

a new pen, and it will not appear at all. 
The ſecond Ink. Burn cork till it has done ſmoking, extin- 

guiſh it in aq ua- vitæ, or ſpirit of wine, dry it, and mix it with 


water, and a little gum-Arabick, to the confiſtence of thin paſte; Y 


when you would write with it, make it thinner with common 
-< and write upon what is written with the forementioned 
ink. | 


appear. : 
Writing not to be read but in water. 


Write with the juice of ſpurge or alum-water, dry it, and it g 


will not be legible without wetting. 
To make black Writing vaniſh, and appear again. 


Diſſolve burnt zartar in common water, and filtrate it; ſtrike 


it over the writing, and it will diſappear. 
To make the Writing _ again. : 


Difſolve an ounce of white vitriol in a pint of water, filtrate 1 
it, ſtrike the paper over with it, and the writing will preſently : 


appear as before. 
To write with Ink, which will vaniſh in five days. 


Infuſe an ounce of ſal-armoniac four or five days in ſtrong 
water: make of it ink with a piece of touchſtone beaten fine, and 


what you write with it will be gone in five days. 
To write with an Ink that ſhall vaniſh in twenty-four hours. 


| Boil galls in ſtrong water, put to it ſome vitriol, a little ſal- | 


armoniac, and a little gum-Arabick, and it is done. 


THOMAS VAN WIRE, commonly call'd the old, was fa- 
ther of John van Whyke, and a famous painter, born at Haerlen, 
he Jes landskips, eſpecially havens and ſea-ports, ſhipping } 
and ſmall figures; but his particular excellency lay in repreſen: | 
ting chymiſts in their laboratories, and things of the like nature. | 
e left England after | 


he had lived a conſiderable time abroad, and died here about | 


He followed the manner of Peter de Laer. 


fifty years ago. 


ELLOW is a bright colour, reflecting the moſt light of 
any after white. „ . 
There are divers ye/low ſubſtances that become white upon 


wetting, and drying them again ſeveral times at the ſun; as * 
| | 6] 


linen cloth, Oc. 


The third Ink. Take yellow orpiment and quick. lime, of each 
an ounce, pound them in a mortar, and put them in four oun- } 
ces of common water, and ſtir them well; this water will take 
away the ſecond ink, and make what was written with the firſt | 


YE L 
The ſame bodies, if they be already white, and continue a 
long time in the air, without being wetted, turn ye//owv. /. 


Paper and ivory, apply'd near the fire, become ſucceſſively 


the fumes of ſulphur. 5 | 


Tellow in Dying is one of the five ſimple and mother colours. 


For the fineſt yellows they firſt boil the cloth or ſtuff in alam and 
pot-aſhes, and give the colour with gowd. 

Likewiſe turmeric gives à good yellow, tho' not the beſt. 
There is alſo an Indian wood that gives a ye//ow colour, border- 
ing on gold. There is another fort of ye/low made of ſavoury, 
but this is inferior to them all. 5 

With yellow, red of madder, and that of goat's- hair prepar d 
with madder, are made the gold yellow; Aurora, thought-co- 
lour, Macarate, Iſabella, chamoiſe colour, which are all caſts or 
ſhades of yellow. 


Painters or Enamellers make their yellow of maſticote, which 


is ceruſs raiſed by the fire, or with oker. 


Limners and colourers make it with ſaffron, French berries, 


orcanette, &c. I 

YELLOWS. There are ſome objects, which have the ap- 
pearance of gold, ſhining through the colours of green, red, or 
blue; ſuch as ſome ſort of flies and beetles, and the Cantharides. 


the drawing ſome leaf-gold on the ſhaded part, a little giving in 
to the light fide of the print. = 


. Able, preſſing it down cloſe with cotton. But in doing this, 
care muſt be taken, that in laying on the gum-water, you do 
not exceed the limits you would have the gold appear to ſhine. 
In this caſe the gold is to ſhine only through the tranſparent 
colour, which is to be laid upon it. 1 
Lou muſt obſerve this, that the leaf-gold will not regularly 
receive water- colours, and for that reaſon it muſt be ſtroak'd 
Jover with a little thin liquor of ox-gall in a painting-'-ruth of 
i; eamel's hair, and then it will receive any colour that we have 
a mind to paint upon it, and will hold it. 


rolden yellows, golden purples, and what you pleaſe. EN 
Te greens may be firſt the verdigreaſe green, or the ſap-greenz 
the reds may be lake or carmine ; the purples, lake and fine au- 
Igo, or carmine and indigo; and for the blues, indꝶo on the dark 
ide, and on the light {ide a little ſtroke of «/tramarine blue, juit 
J ſhine into the light, and it will have an admirable effect. 
YoL. IL N 1 


This golden tranſparency is very well imitated by laying on 


The way of laying on the leaf- gold, is to waſh the part, where 
the gold is to be, with ſtrong gum-water, and when it is grown 
lomerhing dryiſh, to lay on the gold as ſmooth and even as poſ- 


90 you may have golden reds, golden greens, and golden blues, 


N. B. 
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in a few day's time. 


and after your gold has been well rectified with ſpirits of wine, 


French berries, I mean that which is the deepeſt in colour; a 


gum- water. VER 


And the laſt tobeſhaded with the preparation of Frexch-berries. 


FIE I. 


N. B. There is to be found upon roſe- trees in June and July, 
a kind of beetle of a golden green colour, which will ſerve 
for a direction in this kind of painting. 

But if gold itſelf be us d, it will be beſt to poliſh it, which 
you may do after the following manner: 

There are to be ſeen in many manuſcripts fine golden letters, 
which riſe above the ſurface of the vellum or paper, the com- 
polition that raiſes them above the paper, is ſaid to be made of 
vermilion and the white of an egg, whisk'd or beaten up to that ;, 
conſiſtence, as is call'd an oil, work'd together like a kind of 
paſte, and with a ftamp fix d to the vellum or paper, with gum i 
Arabic; on this figure of a letter waſh ſome ſtrong gum-water | 
with a carnel's hair pencil, taking care that the gum does not reach 
more than the out-lines ; then lay on the leaf-gold cloſe with | 
fome cotton, and as ſoon as it is dry, rub it with ſome dry cot- | 
ton, and then poliſh it with a dog's tooth, this will make it ap- 
pear, as if it was really caſt in gold. 
There is beſides this another way of working in gold, and that 
is perform'd by ſhel-gold; but then it muſt be pure gold, and 
not that which is brought from Germany, which will turn green 


Before you uſe this gold, cover the ſhady parts with vermilion; 


lay it on with gum-water, which will readily mix with it, and hes; 
when it is dry, poliſh it with a dog's tooth. | 
In laying on the gold it may be beſt to leave the lights va- 
cant of it, and ſo it will make a much brighter appearance than 
if the object was covered all over. „0 
But if one was to cover by accident the whole piece with 
gold, there is no better way to ſet it off, than by tracing over 
the ſhady parts with gall-ſtone; or, which is much preferable, the 
yellow, the compoſition of which you will find below, made of 


little ninium brightens it very much. How the minium is to be 
rectified you may ſee among the REDS, and poliſh the gold 
before you uſe the minium on it. 
After gold I ſhall treat of YELLOWS, as they fall gradually 
in their courſe of ſtrength. | „ 

The firſt YELLOW is a kind of ſtraw-colour, and is made o 
flower of brimſtone, which of it ſelf is fine enough to mix with, ny 5 
g 2 : 4 „ies 11 
A common way of illuminating prints, is by giving the tinc- . 
ture of gamboge 4 a yellow, and is may be of — or three Ky 0. 


ſorts, either fainter or ſtronger; the laſt to be a ſhade to the firſt ” "x 4 


* 


„ $ a . * 


Th 


„„ 

The great Mr. Boyle, in ſome papers he left behind him, ſay- 
that if the roots of barberries are cut, and put into a lixivium made 
ſtrong with water and pearl- aſhes, there will be a fine yellow co- 
_ produc'd from it; which having been try'd, ſucceeds-yery 
well. | | 

He likewiſe propoſes another way for making a tranſparent 
yellow, which is, by waſhing the root of mulberry- tree very clean 
from the earth, in common water, and boiling it in a ſtrong 
Ixivium of pearl-aſhes and water; and it will afford a yellowiſh 
juice, from which may be extracted a tincture, much deeper 
than the former. | | 

Yellow oker will make another good pale yellow ; but it is a 
colour, rather of too much body K 
yet being well ground with gum-water, it is of uſe after it has 
been well waſh'd. | | 


The plant celandine will afford another good yellow, by infu⸗ 
ing it in water, and preſſing it gently, and then boiling the li- 


quor with a little alum ; this ye/low will incline alittle to green. 
But a yellow, which ſome prefer to the reit, and may be us d 


repar'd as follows: OS | 
oil two ounces of French berries in a quart of lixi vium made 

of pearl-aſhes and water, till the liquor will give a fine tinge of 
jellow to a bit of paper dipp'd into it, then pour it off from the 
berries, let the liquor cool, and then put it into a bottle for ule, 

Then again pur a pint of the ſame /ixivium to the berries, and 
boil them till the liquor is as deep-coioured as gall-ſtone; and 
his will be fit for the ſhade of any fort of yelloæus you can uſe. 

This may be botl'd *cill it produces a brown colour; and willi 
with a little Ox-gall, ſerve to ſhade any leaf-gold, that has been 
aid on paper, and is much preferable to gall-ſtone in imitating 
my gold colour. It anſwers well upon a tincture of gambooge, 
or any of the former yellow. T6 

Next to this may be reckon'd the tincture of ſaffron, in com- 


ange- colour; and vrhen ſaffron is infus'd in rectifled ſpirits of 
ne, there is nothin 
ded with gum Arabick, it will fly. 

As for a deep yellow with a body, Dutch pink comes the neareſt 
f any to the before-mention'd ſtrong yellow made of French 
erries in point of colour; and of a lighter yellow is the Engizfh 
*h which is {till made of French berries, and in a body likes 
rie 5 is . 
Alſo a good yellpw colour, for illuminating of priuts, may be 


uc- 
rec 


rit 


Mo 


or illuminating of prints; but 


n ſeveral capacities of lights, is one made of French berries, 


non water only, which affords a bright reddiſh ye/low, ſuch as 
ne would have (to cover the ſhadowed parts of a print) for an 


g higher; but then, except the colour be 
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extracted from the French roots of ginger, and it makes a fine * 


green with tranſparent verdigreaſe. | 
N. B. The Engliſh and Dutch yellow pinks are made with Y cc 


French berries ground to a fine 1 7 and boiled. F lig 
Yellow Silk Dyes, and firſt Bloſſom-Yellow. FJ an 

Dye it after the ſame manner as gold colour, then heighten Y it 
with orange-dying ſuds, after which rinſe and dry it. ane 
| To dye Silk yellow. | F 


Procure a clean kettle, pur in a ſufficient quantity of water, | 
and for every pound of filk put in two pound of ye/low wood, Y 2»/ 
and fix ounces of galls; let the hello wood boil an hour before kee 


you put in the galls, and afterwards boil them together for half 5 
an hour, and then put in the filk, having firſt alumed and rinſed Y 
ic, ſtirring the dye; then wring it out of the kettle with a little Y add 
pot-aſhes ; and after it has been wrung out, put it into thedye Y 6 
again, and leave it there to ſoak for a whole night, and in the 1 
morning, rinſe, beat, and dry it. | No I pou: 
To dye Stuffs a brimſtone Yellow. J take 

Boil the ſtuff in three pound of alum, one pound of tartar, II ice t 
and three ounces of ſalt for an hour; throw away the water, Y 7. 


then make a liquor of ye//ow-brown, laying it in the ſame order I T. 
as ſtraw in brew-houſes; then add /ye-afhes, and draw the ſtuff I in w. 
through the dye three or four times very quick ; to do which I this | 
dexterouſly, it will require the aſſiſtance of three or four men. I it bo 
Another. Let the ſtuffs be alumed as uſual for half an hour, ¶ deco! 
and then for every pound of ware take half a pound of ye/lou JI Water 
dye-weed, and a handful of wood-aſhes ; boil them a quarter I 8. 
of an hour, then throw the rinſed ware into the liquor, work Y\ M: 
it about, till you perceive it to be well dyed, then cool it and I Waſh 


rinſe it out. quant. 
Of dying Yellows and Orange-Tawney. yOu v 
I. To dye à Yellow colour. e caſting 
Take water a ſufficient quantity, alum one pound, enter your N 7 
yarn cloth, G c. boil two hours, and take it out, and waſh it ale 
clean. Take freſh fair water a ſufficient quantity, f#ſtick twoſ bark, 
pounds, Jet it boil, and enter your cloth, boil an hour, and takeYtiis bc 
It out; this will dye twenty pounds weight. 10. 
2. To dye an Oranzge-Tawney. : Tak 
Let your wool, yarn, flannel, tuff, or cloth, &c. be firlt ee on 
dyed into a red colour; and then being red, let it be dyed ima boil wt 
a yellow colour. OF: 5 MT | 7; 
2. Another ua) to dye an Orange-Tawney. Take 
Take ſtale wheat- bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, alum thtequt it 1 
pound, enter twenty yards of broad cloth, handle and boil threq as a 
| hours; take it out, cool and waſh it well. Take fair water, aud 12. 7 
good linge, or hedder, which grows in moraſſes, moors, 0! Take 
1 5 ty amp Vith a f 


. 
Wamps, boil it a good while, and take forth the hedder, and 
cool with a little ye/low; take it up and air it. Take freſh bran- 
liquor a ſufficient quantity, madder two pounds, enter your cloth, 
and boil it with a quick fire, then take it out, cool it, and waſh 
it well. Obſerve vou may make it a good yellow with f.,ſtick, 
and then afterwards perfect it with madder. 
4. To make another Yellow colour. ” 
Take buckthorn berries gathered about the beginning of Au- 
IT 2%, bruiſe them, and add a little alum in fine powder, mix and 
F keep all in a braſs veſſel. | 
4 5. Anotberaggfd Yellow. 
Make a ftrony tincture of ſaffron in white-wine vinegar, and 
add thereto a ſufficient quantity of um in powder. | 
6. To make another excellent Yellow dye. | 
e Take pure clear whear-bran liquor thirty quarts, alum three 
J pounds, enter your ſtuff or cloth, boil for two hours; after which 
take wold, weld, or dyer's weed two pounds, and boil it'till you 
ſee the colour good... © TI 
7. Auother good Yellow dye or colour. 


in which diſſolve a ſufficient quantity of alam by boiling : into 
this liquor put whatſoever you would have dyed yellow, and let 
it boil a good while, then take it out, and put it into a ſtrong 


water, and laying weight upon it, let it boil one hour or two. 
8. To dye an Orange-Tawney colour. „ 
drk Make a weak lixi vium of pot- aſhes, or buck-aſhes, as women 
nd waſh their clothes wichal, put into it wood- ſoot a ſufficient 
J Guanticy, and black cork; boil a while, then put in the matter 
you would aye (being firit dyed yellow) and let ic boll a little, 
caſting in while it boils a handful of bay-falr. | 
9 To dye Barley-Straw, &c. of a Yellow. | 
ake a lixivium of pot-athes, a ſufficient quan:iry of yellow 
bark, of the barberry-tree a pound, make a decoction, and in 
this boil your ſtraw.. | 
10. To dye a Yellow colour, | | 
Take alum- water a ſufficient quantity, inner bark of a plumb- 
tree one pound, or as much ſumach; make a decoction, and 
boil what you think fit in it, and it will be of a fair yellow. 
II. To wake a Yellow. _ TD | 
Take orpimez? a ſufficient quantity, grind it with water, then 
ut it in little parcels upon paper to dry, and then you may uſe 
tas a pigment. 25 N 
12. To make an Orange colour. | 
ol Take vermilion, grind it with a little ſafor, and then mix it 
oÞelth a little red. lead. | | 


n 
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Take running water and malt-wort, of each a like quantity; 


decoction of wold, weld, or dyer's weed, made with chalk- 
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To dye Thread Yellow. 
Boil eight pound of broow, one pound of Spanily yellow ons 
E of crab-trec rind, and one pound of corn marigold in a 
ettle, with three quarts of ſharp lye, and work the thread in 
the liquor three times ſucceſſively, not ſuffering it to dry be- 
tween whiles, and it will be of a beautiful and laſting colour. 


2. 
Z. A. ſtands for Zazingeri, or M. Z. for Martin Zinkius. 

| MATTHEW ZAGEL engrav'd ſeveral orna- 
ments and groteſque pieces per lo traverſo, or 

with croſs itrokes; he liv'd in the year 15005 and us d this mark. 
THEODORE. ZAGHEL., his mark in a woman 

Ga with her back towards you. | | 

DOMENICO ZAMPIERI, ca/d DOMINICHINO, ſcho- 
lar of Denis Calvert and the Carraches, born in 1581, liv'd at 


Bologna, Rome, Naples, excell'd in hiſtory, died in the year 1641, 


aged 66 years. | 


ZAFFER; this is call'd in Latin Zara, which Merret tells 
us comes from Germany, it is taken by ſome for a preparation 
of an earth for tinging glaſs blue; others take it for a ſtone, and | 
he himſelt for a ſecret, aſſerting that there are but few authors, 
who have made any mention of it, and no one that has told us 


what it is. 


I ſhall here give you the ſentiments of ſome authors, who ſpeak | 
of it, when the reader will ſee what authors are determined a. 


bout it.” © | 


Cardan in his fifth book de ſabtilitate calls it a ſtone, his words 
another ſtone which colours glaſs biue, 


are theſe; © there is 


4 


ce ſome call it aer. 


Julius Scaliger, who has compoſed a treatiſe of glaſs, does not 
at all reprehend Cardan for calling it a ſtone. Cæſalpinus after | 


Cardan, I. 2. c. 55. reckons it alſo amongſt ſtones, thus he ſpeaks 


pf it: «there is another ſtone colouring glaſs blue, and if you add | 


c too much, it makes it black, they call ir zafer; it inclines from 
ce ag aſh to a purple colour: it is heavy and brittle, and melts not 
of itſelf, but with glaſs runs like water.” 


Ferant. Duperatuf, 1.28. c.8. ſays, that this ſtone is very like 
the load- ſtone and manganeſe; but the learned Agricola without 


doubt knew it not, for he makes no mention of it. 
Anxſelmus Boctius of Baot, phyſician to the emperor Rodol 
hus TE. who has given us a large hiſtory of all ſorts of ſtones and 
jewels, has allotted no place to zaffer amongſt thoſe he men- 
tions, altho it be brought from Germany, according to the ſen- 
timent of Merret, who favs zaffer is a compound, aſſerting i 
hy 2 N i 


Z IN. 


is neither earth nor ftone, not mixing at all with water, nor break- 
ing, as is eaſy to remark, by ſqueezing it between the fingers, 
That certainly, if it were either of theſe two, it would have 


been diſcovered by the diligence of thoſe that have treated of 


it, being of ſo great uſe ro thoſe who make glaſs, which makes 
that author ſay, that zaffer is a ſecret, whereof the compoſition 
was found out by a German; that if he might give his conjec- 
ture of it, he ſhould think it made of copper and ſand, and ſome 
proportion of lapis calaminaris; that the blue colour it gives, 
ſeems to be owing to the braſs, as that of manganeſe to iron. 
That only minerals can tinge glaſs, and that no materials can 
be found for that purpoſe, except meralline ones. 7 
Wherefore he concludes, that the matter which compoſes 
Zaffer, can only be either copper or braſs. | 
The method of preparing Lafter for tinging Glaſs. 
The only preparation of zaffer, according to Merrer, is to 


2 8 it into a very ſmall powder, and ſearce it through a fine 


7 


ieve. e | 
But Neri gives us one, which makes the glaſs much finer, 
which is this: | q 
Take zaffer, in the biggeſt pieces you can get, put it into 
earthen pans, and let it ſtand one day in the furnace, then pur 


it into an iron ladle to be heated red-hot in the furnace; take 
it thence, and ſprinkle it with ſtrong vinegar; being cooPd, 


grind it fine on a marble-ſtone, after which waſh it with warm 
water in earthen pans, letting the zaffer ſettle to the bottom, 
and decanting off the water gently : this will ſeparate the foul- 


neſs and impurity from the zaffer, which will remain at the bot- 
tom pure and clean; which muſt be dry'd and ground again, 


and then kept in veſſels cloſe ſtopp'd for uſe. 
This will tinge glaſs much better than the firſt. 


Pomet, in his general hiſtory of drugs, makes mention of a 


mineral brought from Surat in the Eaſt-Inaies, of a bluiſh co- 
lour, or like a partridge's eye, which he calls zafer, ſafre, or 
ſapher, to which he aſcribes the {ame virtue of tinging glaſs blue. 

ZEPHYRUS, the weſt wind, is repreſented [ in Painting, &c.] 
by a youth with a merry countenance, holding in one hand a ſwan 
with wings diſplay'd, as tho' about to ſing, on his head a garland 
of all ſorts of flowers. ; © 

It is call'd Zephyrus of Conv @%pavs i. e. bringing life, becauſe 
it cheriſheth and quickneth. 


ZINK is a kind of mineral or ſemi-metal, which ſome con- 
found with biſmuth, and others with ſpelrer. £ 


Zink is a kind of mineral lead, very hard, white and brilliant, 
and which tho' not ductile enough to denominate it a metal, yet 
will ſtretch a little under the hammer. 

OS KR k 4 It 


2 UC 
le is found plentifully in the mines of Goſſelaer in Saxon); 
that which is commonly ſold, is in =_ thick ſquare cakes, which 

e 


would make one ſuſpe& ir were melted, when taken out of the 
mine, and caſt in moulds of that form. | 

Zink is us d in purging and purifying tin, much after the fame 
manner, as lead is in purifying gold, ſilver, and copper. 


- Founders uſe it with rurmericł to tinge copper, to which it gives 


a fine gold-colour. 
Mr. Homberg conjectures, with a great deal of probability, 
that zin is no other than a natural mixture of two real metals, 
viz. tin and iron. | | 
FRANCIS VAN-ZOON was an eminent Dutch painter of 
fruits, lowers, and plants; he was bred up at Antwerp under 
his father old Van- Zoos a painter in the ſame way. He married 
a niece of Serjeant Szrewter's, ſhe brought him into the buſineſs 
of ſeveral perſons of quality, which firſt occaſioned his bein 
known. He painted looſe and free, yet kept cloſe to nature, an 
all his pictures ſeem drawn by the life. He began ſome large 
pieces, wherein he propos d to draw all the phyſical plants in 
the apothecaries garden at Chelſea ; but that work proving te- 
dious, he deſiſted from it, having greater encouragement other 
ways. He died here in London about thirty years ago, and lies 
_ buried-in 87. F.. f 
- ZOUST, or SOEST, was an eminent Dutch face: painter, 
 whocame into England about the year 1680, and found here en- 
couragement ſuitable to his merit. The portraits he drew after 
men are admirable, having in them a juſt and bold draught, and 
good colouring ; but he did not always execute with a due re- 
gard to grace, eſpecially in women's faces, which is an habit can 
only be acquired by drawing after the moſt perfect beauties. 
Mr. Zouſt painted ſeveral perſons of very great quality; his 
colouring was very warm, and he was a great imitator of na- 
ture, but for the moſt part unfortunate in his choice. He died 
in London about ſixty years ago. 
FEDERICO ZUCCHERO born in 1543, ſcholar to his 
brother Taddeo Zucchero, liv'd in Rome, France, Spain, England, 
excell'd in hiſtory, portraits, ſculpture, and architecture, died 
in the year 1609, aged 66 years. TM 
TADDE ZUCCHERO, born in the year 1529, ſcholar to 
his father Ocfaviano Gio. Petro Calabro, and ſtudied Rafaelle, liv'd 


at Rome, Tivoli, Florence, Caprarolo, Fenice, excell'd in hiftory, 


died in the year 1566, aged 37 years. 


ARTI- 


FIR 


ARTICLESadded by way of 


SUPPLEMENT. 


To make BRONZE, or powder of the colour of gold. 
| AKE of gum-elemi 12 drams, melt it; of crude mercury, 
one ounce, ſal-armoniac, two ounces ; put all into a glaſs- 
vial, with bole and whites of eggs: melt all, and when 
melted, add orpiment at diſcretion, with ſome filings of braſs; 
being well mingled together, lay it with a pencil on that which 


you would bronze. 
h ab How to BRONZE. 


Having whited and made your figure ſmooth, grind cryſtal and 
touchſtone with water, temper it with glue, and lay it on your 


work ; inſtead of burniſhing, rub the metal of which colour 
you would have, well, and it will be finiſhed. 


To bronze with copper. 


Take pin-duſt, grind it well, and waſh it till the water be quite 


clear, mix it with glue, as you do zin-glaſs ; lay it on the white 


ground with a pencil, and burniſh; the ſame may be done with 


antimony. 


To make an egg move about. | 
You muſt firſt empty it through a little hole made in it, then 
put ever ſo little vitriol into it, ſtop it up preſentiy, and you will 
leethe effect. a: 8 5 e 
The ſame may be done by putting a leech into it, 


having ſome 
water ſpilt in ſome part of the room. So 


To make a MAN's FACE appear hideous. 

Take common falt, and fine chalk in powder, 
powder very well ſome hemp or flax, dipping them in good aqua 
ve, then ſet them on fire, firſt putting out all other lights, and 
you will ſee wonderful things. ; 


A FIRE that will burn under WATER. 
Take three ounces of powder, ſalt-petre one ounce, ſulphur 
Iuree ounces, pound, fift, and mix them together; fill your 
moulds, fire them and throw them into water. 0 


Ho fo hold FIRE in ones hand without burning. 
Put ſome vitriol into ſtrong vinegar, with an equal quantity 
of juice of plantain, and anoint your hands. : 

To touch FIRE without being burnt. 
Take the juice of mar/b-mallows, ſeeds of 


ix all together with the whites of eggs, and 


with which, 


pfillium in powder, 
Juice of radiſhes ; 
| anoint 
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anoint your hands, and let them dry, then anoint them again, 


and wo may touch fire without danger. To make it burn, there 


muſt be powder of brimſtone. | | 
Indian-RED, or Perſiau-earth, is what we improperly call 
Emngliſh-red; this is a very dear drug, eſpecially ſuch as is in little 


pieces, moderately hard and of a high colour, uſed by ſhoe-mak- | 


ers, who ſteep it in the white of an egg, to colour ſhoe-heels 
with. : 


An inviſible INK. The firſt. 


Take a penny-worth of litharge of gold or filver, unprepar'd; | | 
beat it, then infuſe it in a vial, half full of ſtrong vinegar, ſhake 
them well together, and ſer it by to ſettle; and when it is clear, 


write upon paper with a new pen, and it will not appear at all. 


The ſecond inł. Burn cork till it has done ſmoaking, quench ? 
it in aqua-vite, or ſpirit of wine, and dry it, and mix it with 
water and a little gym-Arabick, to the conſiſtence of thin paſte; 
when you would write with it, make it thinner than common 
water, and write upon what is written with the before mentioned 


ink. 


make what was written with the firſt, appear. 


70 mould off NAKED perſons with plaiſter, in what form yu 


leaſe. 


If the perſon whom you chuſe to take a mould from, be hairy 

on the thighs or breaſt, ſhave off the hair; but let that under 
the arm-holes, be well greas'd with hog's greaſe, or cut it: let 
not the body of the perſon be conſtrain'd to any unnatural poſ- 


ture; and greaſe him well over. 


Having plac'd him in the midſt of a table or large board, 
laid on the ground and greas'd, then make a counter-mould of 
brick or clay round him, which you mult plaiſter on the inſide, 


ſo that it be about three fingers breadth from the figure. 


If the legs are a little open, put a little clay before you make 
the counter- mould, or a thin board greas'd, between the legs, ſo 
that it neither touch them nor the thighs; then take other little 
pieces of thin board, in form of a knife, or thin wedge, ſharp on 
one ſide, but thicker than the other; greaſe them, then view 
the place where you intend the mould ſhall ſeparate, be it in two, 
three, or four pieces; ſtick theſe pieces of board upon the clay, 


on the inſide the counter-mould, the ſharp edge to the {ide of 


the perſon that is to be moulded; but if you place theſe board 
from the ſoles of the feet to the calf of che leg, en 
85 news 


The third t. Take yellow orpiment and quick-lime, of 
each an ounce ; beat them and put them into four ounces of com- 
mon water, and this water will take away the ſecond ink, and 
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knees, or higher; do it according as the leg, thigb, or other 
part of the body is ſituated, more or leſs inward or outward. 
Ihe figure being caſt, and theſe pieces taken away, you have the 
place where to open the mould. 

Having raiſed the counter-mould as high as the ſhoulders, 
make a little trough, about 2 or 3 feet long, which muſt reſt on 
the top of your mould, one end joining to the neck of your fi- 
pure, at the other end place a wooden tunnel, as big as a large 


pail ; then take 6 or 7 large ſtaves, or ribs of a large cask or bar- 


rel, bind them faſt abour with a cord, for fear it ſhould burſt ; 
then take plaiſter well burnt, and throw it into a large tub of 
water, or into ſeveral large braſs pails or kettles, with which (be- 
ing neither too thick nor too thin) fill your counter-mould through 
the tunnel, that it may run down the trough ; pour it in with 
all the expedition poſſible, for which you muſt have ſeveral 
hands to aſſiſt you. After it has been fill'd, the plaiſter will be 
ſet in a little time; which being done, pull down the counter- 
mould: then with a large knife, or ſuch like inſtrument, dreſs 
the outſide of the mould, while the plaiſter continues eaſy to be 
cut; then take out the thin pieces of wood, and have other pieces 
of about a foot and half long, more or leſs, in form of a wedge, 
and ſharp as a knife, about a finger in thickneſs on the back, and 
about half a foot broad; place theſe in the clefts made by the 


{mall boards, and open the mould, which ſhould be done in as 
few pieces as can be. 5 


Thus will you have an upright figure in two pieces, except 


the arms. - 2 
But in figures lying all along, the mould muſt be in more pieces; 


but if the figure hath one, or both arms extended, draw a circle 


like a bracelet with red ink, round about the arm or arms, about 
half a foot from the ſhoulder, which mark being imprinted in 
the mould, the figure taken off will alſo have the ſame, which 


will eaſily direct where to cut it, and fit the length of the arm, 


to the body of the figure. 
If you deſire a copy of the figure, dreſs the mould, tie the 
pieces ſtrongly together, and caſt plaiſter into it. 


But if you would caſt a figure of bronze, or braſs, ſeparate the 


mould where you put the ſmall pieces of wood ; or elſe with an 


iron wire, ſaw the mould as near the hollow as poſſibly you can, 


ſo that putting a bigger wedge into the cleft, you may open your 
mould. Being divided fo as that you may caſt your wax figure, 
make thick pieces of earth, dry it, greaſe it, and make a kernel, 
or inward mould; put in the iron points or broches to ſupport 
it; take out the thickneſs of earth, pour in the was, then melt 
it out, and bake the mould. eo 


in 


* 
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In like manner you may take off all ſorts of figures and poſtures 


according to the life; be ſure to caſt all your plaiſter at the ſame 
ioſtant; for many and flow runnings make faulty moulds : Alſo 


the perſon being up to the neck in plaiſter, the coldneſs of the 
water will ſo oppreſs his ſtomach, that he will be apt to ſhrink, 
or lift uphis ſhoulders, and ſo deform the mould. 
But to prevent this, let the water be made luke- warm. If you 
mix a third of ſine brick with the plaiſter, and ſome plume a- 
Jum, you may caft braſs in it, only making a thickneſs of earth 
to make the kernel; but before you bake it, give a laying or two 
of ſal· ar moniack water in all the hollow places of the mould, ty- 
ing it with ſtrong wire, or iron hoops, and putting in the broches. 
Thus you may caſt very fine figures either of lead or tin. The 
chief thing is to find out well- ſhap'd perſons, and hard labourers, 
who have always their muſcles more ſtrong and better ſhap'd than 
ſuch as live a more ſoft and eaſy life, who often have their bodies 


formed by their cloths ; nor thoſe whole toes grow over one a- 


nother ; the perſon mutt be ſer right, that the poſture may not 
ſeem awkard, eſpecially in upright figures. 

Hou to mould the Face without much trouble to a perſon. 
Take a little bruſh or pencil, lay ſome warm paſte upon the 
| hairs of the eye-brows, the forehead, all along the roots of the 
hair and upon the beard; lay the perſon, on his back, and with 
a napkin rolled up, compaſs the face about to hinder the plaiſter 
from _ into the neck, or upon the hair. | : 

The plaiſter being well tempered, neither too thick nor too 
thin, and that the buſineſs may be done the ſooner, let there be 

two to lay on the plaiſter with their hands, beginning at the fore- 
head, and ſo all along the face, except at the noſtrils, which 


muſt not be ſtopped; but your mould muſt be charged with | 


as much thickneſs as it will bear, not ſtopping the noſe. If the 
plaiſter be good, it will ſet preſently, then take it gently off, and 
you have the mould of the face to the life. . 
55 To caſt hands to the life. 
Place the hands in what poſture you think fit, greaſe them, 
and proceed as before; putting little boards greas'd, to divide 
the ſeveral pieces; after the ſame manner may feet and legs, in 
all poſtures, be done. 5 3 
Lou ſhould always put a cloth under the mould when you open 
it, that if any ſmall pieces happen to break off, they may be 
gathered and joined with ſtrong glu. . 
Tꝰuo mould off the FACE of a perſon in Wax. 
Take a pound of new wax, a third of colophony, melt them at 


a ſlow fire, let them cool ſo long as that you may endure ſome 


of ir on your hand without burning it; then having oil'd the 


face ali over wich fallad-oil, cover the hair of the eye-lids and 


cye-brows 


an... 
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eye-brows with paſte, as alſo the beard ; then with a bruſh nimbly 
cover the face, about the thickneſs of halt a crown, being care- 
ful not to ſtop the noſtrils, and that the perſon ſqueeze not his 
eyes together, becauſe that will render the face deformed. 
Thus having theface of wax; take it gently off; then ſtrengthen 
it with clay on the back ſide, that in pouring in the plaiſter, it 
may not give way. ; 
After this manner you may caſt all forts of faces; laughing, 
_ weeping, grimaces, or wry-faces; alſo hands, feet, fruit, fiſh) 
or any thing elſe, dividing the mould into two pieces with a 
warm knife; then join them, and fortify them with potters earth. 
There is no way of caſting, neater than this: the eyes being 
open'd afterwards with a {mall gouge, and theſe may be coloured 


to the lite, and is a way of caſting very fit for painters, carvers, 


and engravers to caſt patterns. 


Colours for METALS, and precious ſtones. - 


For Iron, uſe lamp-black and white-lead, and if you would re 
preſent it as ruſty, mix ſea-coal black with a little white. 5 

2. For ſilver uſe charcoal- black and white-lead ; and where 
you would have it darkeſt, put in more charcoal; work the ſil- 
ver ſomewhat ruſtyiſh, and give it a ſudden gloſs with vhite- 
lead only. | Ts „%%% ny 
3. For gold uſe lake, umber, red- lead, maſticote ; lay the ground 
with red-lead, and a little dry pink, and where you would have 


it darkeſt, ſhadow it moſt with amber, and where lighteſt, with 


maſticote. oa 1 
Take notice that in grinding red- lead for gold- ſize, put in a little 
verdigreaſe to make it dry the ſooner. | 
4. For pearls, mix charcoal-black with white-lead, till it be 
a perfect ruſſer; then make the pearl with it, and give it a ſpeck 
ot whire-lead only, to make it ſhine. 1 
here take notice, that ceruſe temper'd with oil of white pop- 
pies, is excellent for heightening up pearls. 8 
5. For precious ſtones: For rubies, &c. lay their counterfeit 
grounds with tranſparent colours; and /ake, veraigreſe, and ver- 
diter, will give them a ſhining colour. Ds 


A wazziſh way to make PEAS jump out of the pot. 
Pur a ſprig or two of the herb clary into a pot, in which peas 
are boiling, ſo that the water be nor very low, nor the pot too 
cloſe covered, and it will ſucceed according to your deſire. 


Jo binder a POT) and meat from boiling. 1 155 


Put nettle- ſeeds into it, and no fire will make it boi. 
To make boiled meat BLEED. 


Dry and powder the blood of an hare, and ftrew it upon > 
boil'd meat, and it will ſeem as if it bled. To 
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To make a PERPETUAL MOTION. 1 

Caſt ſome very ſmall filings of iron into aqua-fortis, and leave 
them there till the water has taken the quantity of iron that is 
requiſite, which will be in about 6 or 7 hours; then take off the 
water and put it in a vial an inch wide, with a large mouth, and 
put in a ſtone of lapis calaminaris; ſtop the bottle well, and keep 
it very cloſe. . 
To diſcover gold under a black colour, with an ivory Point, a great 

en and very beautiful. 

Having firſt laid your gold on your work, and burniſh'd it 

well, grind lamp- black with linſeed.oil, or nut-oil, adding to it a: 


much umber, and black to make it dry, and then as much oil ot 


ſpike, as linſeed-oil 5 

Lay the black upon the gold, very ſmooth and even, and let 
it ſtand to dry about a day, more er lefs, according to the time; 
it is dry enough when it will not ſtick to your fingers. Then take 
a point of ivory or ſtag's-horn well ſharpened, rub it upon a 


piece of glaſs to take off the roughneſs, that it may not ſcratch 


the gold or the white; then draw what you pleaſe with the point, 
diſcovering the gold. 3 
If it appear bright and ſhining, and the black be not uneven 


and ſlovenly about the edges of the ſtrokes you have made, then 


is your black in good remper ; but if in diſcovering the gold, 
it ſeem tarniſn'd, the b/ack is not dry enough, therefore let it 
ſtand to be alittle drier. | 


If the black be troubleſome to get off, and cannot be eaſily | 
done with an unſlit pen, then mix ſpike oil, till it come towork 


eaſily, clean and bright; and then you may eaſily draw the fineſt 
| hair-ſtrokes. D bps 
The black being thus ordered, cover the burnifhed gold all 
over, with a ſoft pencil; and then with the feather of a turky- 
_ cock's tail, paſs'd over the black as even and ſmooth as you can, 


free from all manner of duſt or filth; being dry and having made 


your draught or figure as large as the work, follow the track of 
the lines with the point, and diſcover and lay open the gold. 
If you would have the figures of birds, or little beaſts, or any 


thing elſe, find out the ſtrong lights of them, diſcover them by 


harching with a pen or the point of a pen, if not too ſharp; bur 
if by the ſtrokes approaching too near one another, you ſhould 
happen to make a fault, you may mend it by layir g on a lirtle 
black, letting it dry. e Oe 
If the way of making great lights be not ſo eaſy, or ſhadows 
are more eaſy and pleaſing to you, you may diſcover the gold 
with a point of ſoft wood, that it may rot ſcratch the gold, 
which you muſt diſcover or lay open to the bigneſs of your 
whole figure, ſhadowing the proper places, as ths noſe, eyes, 


1. hair, | 


PEE 
hair, &c. leaving it to dry; then hatch it with a point According 
to the judgment of him who draws it. | | 
Thar you may know when *tis dry enough to hatch, alwars 
at the ſame time you cover your work, cover allo a little waſte 
piece for trials, to prevent the ſpoiling your work. 
Your work being finiſhed, let ir ttand three or four days to 
dry, and varniſh it with drying varniſh twice, if you find there 
is occaſion. . 
When you lay on the black, do but one piece at a time, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe, ſome of it being too dry, it will be difficult 9 
to diſcover the gold. = 
You muſt alſo be very curious in the firſt laying on the var- 9 
niſh, to fpread it gemly for fear of defacing the work. e 4 
To do the ſame after a more eaſy manner. 1 
Having cover'd your work with burniſh'd gold or ſilver, (which } 
you pleate) mix and grind lamp-black and umber together very " 
well with water, taking care not to put fo much amber as to =_ 
ſpoil the black; then add ſome of the yolk of an egg, grinding i 


it with it, and lay it on your work with a ſoft pencil or bruſh i 


th 
very ſmooth, and when it is dry (if you ſee occaſion) give it 2 | 
ſecond laying of the ſame black, and with an ivory point very | 9 
ſmooth, diſcover your work. If the black does not come eaſily 1 
off, there was too little of the yolk ; if the ſtrokes be too broad f 
and ragged, then there was too much yolk of egg. bl 


This way of diſcovering the gold, is more ſhining than the 1 
other; but be ſure to be careful in varniſhing you do not pull 
off the black, nor cauſe it to ſully; and to that end, be ſure to 
work with a ſoft pencil, and ſmooth ſtroge. 1 | 
: You need not much fear, in laying on the varnith the ſecond 
time, provided it be not too thick, and it be oil of pike varniſh. 

To do the ſame another way. 

Having laid the black on the burnith'd gold, as before directed, 
mix equal parts of linſeed- oil and oil of ſpike, which lay lightly 
on with a large pencil; let the work ſtand ro dry for 4 ors days 
more or leſs, according as you find the gold more or lets eaſy 
to appear bright and ſhining. 
By this way you may allow almoſt what time you will, always 
remembring to make a tryal, before you go ro work. _ il 

For blue take azure; tor red, fine lałe; for green, verdegreaſse ; i 
and fo in all other colours, being mixt and ground with the yolk il 
of an egg," as before directed. — - 

Addenda to PICTURES. There are three ſeveral ſorts of 
knowledge relating to pictures. 0 

The firſt conſiſts in diſcovering what is gooa, and What is bad, 
in the ſame picture: | 


The 


The ſecond has reſpe& to the name of the autor. 
The third, to know whether it be an original or a copy. « 
The firſt of theſe is certainly the moſt difficult to be acquired; 

it ſuppoſing a penetration and fineneſs of wit, with a good ac- 

quaintance with the principles of painting; and on the meaſure | 
of theſe things, the knowledge of the art _— 


3 


Penetration and fineneſs of wit, are nece 
ment of the invention; of the expreſſion of the ae in general, 
of the paſſions of the ſoul in particular; of al, 
depends on the cuſtom or manners, and poeſy. 


The knowledge of principles aſſiſts a perſon in finding out 
times and places, the cauſes of the effects which we admire; 
whether they proceed from the correctneſs or elegance of the 
deſign, or whether the objects appear advantageouſly diſpos d, 


or the colouring, lights and ſhadows, be happily managed. 


_ Thoſe whoſe minds have not been cultivated by the know- 
ledge of principles, or at leaſt have ſome ſpeculation of them, 
may indeed be ſenſible of the effects of a fine picture; but can 


never be able to give a reaſon for the judgment they make. 
| To know the author of «a PICTURE. 


The knowledge of the names of authors, muſt be acquired by | 
long practice, and the ſight of a great many pictures of all the | 


ſchools, and of the principal maſters that compoſe them. 


# 


ry in making a judg- 


gories, and what 


Of theſe ſchools there may be reckoned five, viz. the Grecian, | / 


Roman, the Venetian, the Lombard, the German, and the French. 


After a perſon has by much application acquired a diſtinct 
idea of each of theſe ſchools, if he would diſcover to which of 
them a picture belongs, he muſt compare it with that, to which 
he thinks it bears the neareſt affinity; and having found out the | 
ſchool, he muſt apply the picture to that painter, whoſe manner 
agrees molt with that work; but perhaps ir is the greateſt part of 


the difficulty to attain a knowledge of this particular manner. 


There are ſome curious perſons, who form an idea of a maſter, | 
by a ſight of three or four of his pictures, and who after this 
think they have ſufficient authority to determine as to his man- 
ner, without conſidering what care the painter took about them, | 


and whatage he was of, when he drew them. 


We are not to judge of the merit of a painter, from ſome | 


particular pictures of his, but from his works in genera]; for 
there is no painter but what has made ſome bad, as well as ſome 

good, according to his care, or the motion of his genius. 
Nor is there any painter who has not had three manners, viz. 
his beginning, his progreſs, and his end. „„ 
The firſt he took from his maſter; the ſecond he formed by bis 
go#t, in which are to be found his capacity and genius; and the 
third commonly degenerates into what is called manner: for 3 
mY > painter 
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painter who has along time ſtudied after nature, is willing with- 
out any more trouble, to make uſe only of the experience he 
has acquired. 

When a curious perſon has well conſidered the different pic- 
tures of a maſter, and has form'd a perfect idea of his ſtyle, he may 
then make a judgment who is the maſter of a picture, without 
incurring the cenſure of raſhneſs; tho' a critick who has a ta · 
lent, and has ſtudied and practiſed the art, may ſometimes be 
deceived in the name of an author, yet he will at leaſt never be 
deceived in the juſtneſs and ſolidity of his ſentiments. 

I here are pictures which have been made by ſcholars, who 
have copied their maſters very exactly, in their judgment and 
I their manner. 5 

Some painters have followed the gout of another country, and 
not their own; and ſome again have left one manner for another, 
and who have by this means made ſome pictures, which will 
puzzle the beſt judges to gueſs the name of their author. 

But nevertheleſs, this inconvenience is not left without a re- 
medy ; for ſuch as do not fatisfy themſelves in knowing a maſ- 


er's hand, have penetration enough to diſcover the character of 
7 | his mind. ” | | 


> Askilful man may eaſily communicate the manner, in which 
be executes his deſign ; but not the delicacy of his thoughts. 
„It is not ſufficient to know the motion of the pencil of a picture, 


in order to find out the author, if he cannot penetrate into that of 
t bis mind too; and tho! it is a very greatattainment to have a juſt 
f IF idea of a painter's goxt in his deſign, yet it is neceſſary alſo to enter 
h into the character of his genius too, and the turn which he is 
c capable of giving his conceptions. 
r To know whether a PICTURE. be an original or a copy. 
of It is here ſuppoſed that a copy is made by a good maſter, 

which deſerves a ſerious reflection, and will make a perſon doubt, 
r) at leaſt for ſome time, whether it is an original or a copy. 
is There are of ſuch copies three ſorts. = 

The f7ft done faithfully, but ſervilely. 85 

The ſecond done lightly, eaſily, but not faithfully. 

The third is done both fairhfully and eaſily. 


the deſign, the colouring, and the touches of the original; but 
the fear of paſſing beyond the bounds of this exactneſsy and of 
erring againſt faithfulneſs, has render'd the hand of the copyer 
Riff, and if it be never fo little examin'd, ſnews it to be what it is. 


i more likely to impoſe upon the ſpeCtator, becauſe of the light- 
neſs and eaſineſs of the pencil; but che unfalthfulneſs of the con- 
tours or out- lines, will undeceive good judges. 

I. I Wc 


Vo“. II. As 


The firſt, which is faithfully but ſervilely done, includes 


The ſecond, which is done lightly and eaſily, but not faithfully, 
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As to the third, which are both faithful and eaſily pertorm'd 
by an artful and light hand, and above all, in the time of the o- 
riginal, will puzzle the greateſt criticks, and often hazard their 
pronouncing againſt truth, tho it may beagreeable to veriſimility: 
As there are ſome things that favour the opinion of the piece's 
being an original; ſo again there are others that ſeem to deſtroy 
it; as firſt, the repetition of the ſame picture; ſeconaly, its having 
been forgotten a long time; thiraly, the cheapneſs of it. 
But tho' theſe conſiderations may have weight, yet they are 
ſometimes very trivial, for want of a thorough examination. 


That a 1 is forgot, proceeds often from the hands into 3 
ls, the place where it is put, the perſons which ſee it, 


or the little value that the owner has for painting. 
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The cheapneſs of it often proceeds from the neceſſity or ig- 4 


norance of the ſeller. 


The repetition of a picture, which is a more ſpecious caulk, is F 


not alwaysa ſubſtantial reaſon. 


There is ſcarce a painter but has repeated ſome one of his f 
Works, either becauſe he was pleaſed with it, or becauſe he was 
deſired to draw another like it; and ſometimes the greateſt artiſts | 


have been deceived. 


There are beſides, a ſort of pictures which are neither originas 
nor copies, which the Italians call paſtici from paſte; becauſe as 
the ſeveral things that ſeaſon a paſty are reduced to one taſte, fo | 
cCounterfeits that compoſe a paſtici, tend only to effect one truth. 
A painter that would deceive in this way, ought to have in his 

mind the manner and principles of the maſter, of whom he would 
give an idea, whether he takes any part of a E which that 


maſter has made, and puts it in his own work, or whether the 
invention is his own, and he imitates lightly, not only his 
touches, but even his gozz of deſign and colouring. _ 

It often happens that theſe painters „ who intend to counter- 
feit the manner of another, aiming to imitate ſuch as are more 
skilful than themſelves, they make better pictures of this kind 
than if they were to do ſomething of their own. 

Among thoſe who took delight in counterfeiting the 2a 
of other painters, we may mention one David Teniers, who hs 
deceived and ever will deceive the curious, who are not before 
acquainted with his dexterity in counterfeiting Baſſano and Pal: 
Veroneſe. There are ſome of his paſtici perform'd with ſo much 
cunning, that they have ſurpriz d the eyes of the moſt judicious; 
but after they have examin d them the nearer, they have ſoon 
diſtinguiſh'd the one's colouring and the other's pencil. 

Teniers had a particular talent in imitating Baſſano; but the 
light and eaſy pencil which he us'd in this artifice, is the very 


proof of his deceit : for his pencil, tho caſy and light, is not {v 


liveh 
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lively nor ſo proper to characterize Objects, as that of Baſſano, 
eſpecially as to animals. fo Det n 4 

Teniers indeed underſtood the union, of colours, but there 
was 2 Certain grey predominant in his, and his colouring had 
not the vigour and ſweetneſs of Giacomo Baſſano. It is the ſame 
with all Paſtici; and if we would not be deceiv'd by them, we 
muſt examine their gour of deſign, their colouring, and the cha- 
= of their pencils, with the originals from whence they were 
taken, 

PRINTS are of great uſe for drawing, painting, &c. they 
are one of the happieſt productions of latter ages. 

And they are in our age arriv'd to ſo high a degree of per- 
fection, and good gravers have furniſhed us with ſo many on all 
torts of ſubjects, that it may truly be ſaid, they are the depoſi- 
taries of all that is fine and curious in the world. 

The origin of prints was in the year 1460, and aroſe from one 
Maſo Finiguerra, a goldſmith of Florence, who having grav'd a 
plate, and caſting tome of it in melted ſulphur, he perceived 
what came out of the mould was mark'd with the ſame prints as 


his plate, by the black which the ſulphur had taken from his gra- 


ving: he try'd to do as much on ſilver plates with wet paper, 
by rolling it ſmoothly with a roller, which alſo ſucceeded. 

This novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a gold{mith of the ſame 
city, to try whether he could do the fame; and his ſucceſs en- 
courag'd him to engrave ſeveral plates of the invention and de- 
ſign of Sandro Boticello; and upon this Andrea Mantegna, who 
ps at that time at Rome, ſet about engraving ſome of his own 

bes. 5 5 
The knowledge of this invention getting into Flanders, Mar- 
tin of Antwerp, then a famous painter, engrav'd abundance of 
plates of his own invention, and ſent ſeveral prints into 1zaly, 
which were mark'd thus, M. C. | - 

After Martin of Antwerp, Albert Durer began to appear, and 
gave the world an infinite number of fine prints, both in cop- 
per and wood, all which he ſent to Venice to be fold. 

Marco Antonio, who happen'd at that time to be there, was 
fo charm'd with the beauty of theſe prints, that he copied thirty- 
fix of them, which repreſented our Saviour's paſſion; and theſe 
copies were receiv d at Rome with ſo much the more admiration, 
by how much the more they were finer than the originals. 

At the ſame time Ugo da Carpi, an Italian painter of a mean 
capacity, but of a wit apt for invention, found out by means 
of ſeveral plates of rh; the way how to make prints reſemble 
deſigns in claro obſcuro; and ſome years after the invention of 
uching was diſcoyered, which Parmeggiano ſoon made uſe of. 
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Theſe firſt prints drew the admiration of all that ſaw them 
for their novelty ; and the skilful painters, who wrought for 
glory, were willing to uſe them, to ſpread their works all over 
the world. tene | 

Raphael, among others, employ'd the famous Marco Antonio 
to engrave ſeveral of his pictares and deſigns ; and thoſe admi- 
rable prints were ſo renown'd, that they carried the name of 

- Raphael through all the countries of Europe. —— 

A vaſt number of gravers have ſince Marco Antonio made 

themſelves famous, in Germany, Italy, France, and the Low- 4 
Countries, and have publiſh'd, as well by graving as etching, } * 
an infinite number of prizts on all forts of ſubjects, as well hi- 
ſtories, fables, emblems, devices, medals, animals, landskips, 
flowers, fruits, as in general all the viſible productions of art 
and. naturmmme. ; 

From theſe, painters may draw every thing that may aſſiſt them 
in the ſeveral parts of their art; as the antique pieces, and thoſe | 
of Raphael and Caracci, for the good gout, correttneſs of deſign, | 

the dignity of manner, for the choice of the airs of the head, 
the paſſions of the mind, and the attitudes. f 

Thoſe of Correggio for grace and delicacy of expreſſion. ; 

Thoſe of Titian, Baſſano, and the Lombaras, for the charac- 
ter of truth, for the {imple expreſſions of nature, and above all 
for the gour of landsbips. 5 3 

Thoſe of Reubens for the grandeur and magnificence of his in- th 

vention, and the artifice of claro obſcuro. 5 . | 

In ſhort thoſe, tho they may be defective in ſome par- 

_ ticular part of them, may yet have ſomething in them ſingular F \ © 

and extraordinary; for the painters may draw a conſiderable ac. FY 
vantage from all the different manners of thoſe that have goneY 


before them. 1 „ 1 

For ſculptures, ſtatues, baſſo-relievo's, medals, and other antique 5 

works; thoſe of Raphael, Polydoro, and the whole Roma * 

— : 5 

For architects, the books that concern their profeſſion, and 1 

that are full of demonſtrative figures of the invention of thei — 

authors, or copied from the antique. 1 7 

For engravers, a collection of pieces of different manners Wk 

either engrav'd or etch'd. V 7 

This collection will alſo ſerve to ſhew them the progreſs c *. 

engraving from Albert Durer to the engravers of our own time: he ; 

which will include the works of Marco Antonio, Cornelius Cort . 

the Caracci, Sadelers, Pontius, Bolſvert, Goltzius, Muler, Voſter "yg 

| man, Viſcher, and a great many more, who had a particular cl wi, 
| racter, and who by different ways all of them ſtrove to imiu | 


nature, when they did ſomething of their own invention 
OSD | | pictur: 


PRI 


i; pictures of different manners, when they only aim'd at the faith- 


5 fulneſs of imitation. | | | 
In comparing thus the works of all theſe-maſters, they may 
form a judgment, which of them underſtood beſt the manage- 
ment of their tools, of light, and rhe uſefulneſs of tones, as it 
relates to the claro obſcuro ; which of them in their works recon- 
_ cil'd delicacy and force beſt, and in their productions were moſt 
ſenſible and exact, that making a good ule of theſe lights, they 
may have the laudable ambition to equal, if not to ſurpaſs theſe 
' J <skilful maſters. E 5 2 
9 For the curious in hiſtory and antiquity, every thing that has 
been engrav d, belonging to ſacred or profane hiſtory, the fable, 


1 N the antique baſſo-relievo, the Trajan and Antonine pillars, the 
books of medals and ſtones engrav d, and ſeveral prints that may 
11 be helps to them in the knowledge of thoſe things they would 


| know, or to keep thoſe things that they do know already in their 

e mind. a | — 5 

* In ſhort, for thoſe that would form their goht, and have a 

©} reaſonable tincture of the fine arts, nothing is more neceſſary 
than good prints. „ 


brite, I ſhall only name ſix, by which we may eaſily make a 
judgment of the reſt. „ Th 
in The firſt is to divert the imagination, in repreſenting viſible 


things to us by imitation. — | 1 
The ſecond is to inſt ruct by a more forcible and ready man- 
ner than by ſpeech. 1 5 


a_— 


thoſe things that have eſcap'd our memory, and to refrefh it with 
a glance of the eye. : POE 3 | 
The fourth is to repreſent abſent and diſtant things, as if they 
were before our eyes, which otherwiſe we could not ſee with- 
out troubleſome voyages and great expence. OS 
The fifth is to afford us by theſe means an eaſy way of com- 
paring ſeveral things together, prints taking up fo little room; 
and we may make uſe of fo great a number, and fo different. 
The ſixth is to give one a taſte of good things, and a tinc- 
ture of the fine arts, which no gentleman ſhould be ignorant of. 
If the ancients had had the fame advantage of prints as we 
have ; and if they had by the means of prints tranſmitred what 


but confus'd ideas in hiſtory: we might then ſee the ſtately mo- 
numents of Memphis and Babylon, and the temple of Jeruſalem 
built by Solomon with ſo much magnificence; we might make a 
judgment of the building of Arhexs, Corinth, and old Rome, with 


Among all the 200d effects that may ariſe from the uſe of good 


The third is to ſhorten the time we employ in recollecting 


they had done, that was fine and curious, to poſterity ; we ſhould 
have diſtinctly known abundance of things, of which we have 


LI 3 more 


P ON 
more certainty thin we can now by che poor remains that are 


left of them. 

It is for want of the invention of prints, that the machines of 
Archimedes and the elder Hiero are loſt; and the knowledge of 
Dioſcorides, plants, and alſo of ſeveral animals; and a great many 


of the curious productions of nature, Which the ſtudies of the 


ancients diſcovered. 
To make PORCELAIN of Majorce 


| Takecalcin'd eg ſhells; gum-Arabick water, and glair of eggs, 
make all into a paſte, ſhape it in a mould, dry it in the ſun; and 


it will be very neat. 
Reduction of ERSPECTIVE Draughts out of ſmall into great | 
and out of great into ſmall. 

As deſigns are made with more eaſe in little than in great, it 
is i bur reaſonable that they ſhould be ſo made. This has put me 
upon giving a method of enlarging ſmall deſigns on the canvaſs. 

+, ThE wh 

little deſigns, and the canvaſs they intend the large ones to be 
On, into an equal number of little ſquares, and to transfer what 
is in the ſquares « 1 che deſign into che Correſpondent ſquares of 

the canvaſs. 

But that which follows is approv'd by ſome as eaſier and ſurer. 

Provide a ſcale proportionate to the little deſign, and ano- 
ther proportionate to the canva(s. 

To make a deſign, the firſt thing to be Jererinined? is the ſcale 
which is to fix the meaſures of all the =_ of the work. 

Thus inthe little deſign A, the ſcale of five parts, which 

ay be call'd feet, is the firſt thing to be made. From this 
ſcale are taken the horizon, the heighth and diſtance of the trees 
the breadth of the walks, Cc. 

To enlarge this deſign. The method is this; conſider whether 

or no the draught is to have its natural horizon, i. e. whether, 
when the bottom of the painting is on the ground, the horizon- 
tal line be the height of the eye, which is about five foot. 

Then of the five diviſions between B and C, make a ſcale of 
five foot FG; and thus having taken all the meaſures and pro- 


. f portions in the fmall one, you may transfer them to the great 


one, after the following manner : 
The two ſcales being thus fix d, the firſt thing to be done is 
to take into your compaſſes the diſtance between the baſe line 


D, and the horizon E, and to apply the compaſſes thus opened 


to the little ſcale B Cc; noting. what number of parts it includes, 


as here it does five. 
| Therefore take five Kividons on ihe hive ſcale F G in your 
compaſſes, and ſet them on each ſide the painting, or large de- 


3 as beginning at the bottom of che cloth H, an ending 1 II. 
rom 


od commonly us d by painters, is to divide their 


EN 


From the point Ty ſtrike or {core a line wich a chalk'd or 
Machen d packthread. 9 

This line II will mark the born 't in the large draught. 

Then take the diſtance or depth K L of thelittle deſign, which 
gives the foot of the houſe, and ſet it on the little ſcale : note 
how many diviſions it includes, and take the ſame number from 
the large ſcale, and ſer them on the edges of the canvaſs H M, 
H M, which you muſt ſtrike with a Packthread for the depth 
of che ſecond tree. 

Proceed to take in the little deſign the depth N 0, and ſet ic 
on the little ſcale; then take as many in the large one. 

Again, N O includes two parts of the little ſcale; accordingly 
two parts are to be taken on the great one, and ſet off from H 
to P, which muſt be ſtruck as before. 

Do the ſame for Mlb the parallels to the baſe line, as the other 
trees, windows, roofs, G . 
As to the perpendicular to the baſe line, the method is the 
fame as for parallels, only they are to be ſtruck or ſcor'd, not 
from the fide, but from top to bottom. 


Thus for the two corners of the houſe, the interval between 


them being taken in the compaſles, mult be ſet on the little ſcale, 
and being there found equivalent to ſeven diviſions and an half, 
as many diviſions muſt be taken from the great ſcale, by which 
you will have HS TS to be ſtruck as before. 

And the like mult be repeated for all the other perpendicu- 
lars, as buildings, trees, palliſades, &>c. 

To find the viſual rays, which are the lines proceeding to the 
point of fight V, faſten a packthread to this point V of the length 
of 3 painting, and with this ſtrike or {core all the rays very 
exa | 

Thus for the two rays DX, which give the breadth of the 
trees in the little deſign; take the diſtance DX, ſet it on the 
little ſcale BC, and take an equal number of diviſions from off 
the great ſcale, this will give you HY. To which Points H and 
Y lines are to be {track with the packthread from the point V. 

For the ray of the palliſades take the diſtance DZ, and ſet 
it on the little ſcale ; and take as many diviſions from the large 
ſcale: by this means you will have H +; which are to be ſtruck 
from the point V as before. 

Every thing 1 in a perſpective ordinarily COmes under One or 
other of theſe 1 threc; ſorts of lines, parallels, perpendiculars, and 
viſual rays: and having ſhewn how to deſcribe theſe with a good 
deal of eaſe on the canvals, there remains nothing difficult i in the 
reducing ſmall deſigns into great. 


As to the reducing great into little, you have only to invert _ 
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the proceſs; that is, take meaſures firſt on the large ſcale, ang 

diminiſh them proportionably on the ſmall one. 
Thus if the horizon of the large deſign were five diviſions of 

the large ſcale; five diviſions of the ſmall were to be taken for 


the height of the horizon of the ſmall deſign, and ſo of the reſt. 


To render SASHES tranſparent by glue and varniſh. 
Take glue made of glove- leather very clear, or that made of 
vellum, which is beiter, lay it on a cloth, and let it dry at lei- 
ſure, then give it one laying more, and leave it again to dry; 
then take virgin -.wax and turpentine melted together, and lay 
that on, letting it dry; to a pound of wax allow a quarter of 
a pound of turpeutins. 3 151 | . | | 
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Directions to the Binder for Placing the 


Plate | | 
Anamorphoſis in Letter 


jad 


PrINTs in the Polygraphic Dictionary. 


Admiration 


Compaiſion, &&c. 


Dialling 


Dialling 
Drapery 
Draw 6 Figures 
Drawing mixt Forms 
Draw mixt Forms 


Drawing 


Drawing in Perſp. 


Ears 


Enamel]. Furnace -- <4 
Engraving 


Furnaces 
Garden in Perſpect. 
Furnace for Stain 


Group. 


Hands 
Hands 
Heads 


Heads 


Height 


Height 


Horror 


Houſes 
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Mga. ga. . W 
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Mm 


bet. 7 and 8 
bet. 7 and 8 


Tet LL 


between leaves 7and 8 
bet. 1 — 2 | 


bet. M and N 

bet. 2d and 3d 
bet. R and 8 
bet. 3d and 4th 


bet. 6 and 7 
bet. 7 and 8 
bet. 7 and 8 
bet. 4 and 5 
bet. 2 and 3 
bet. 6 and 7 


bet. 1 and 2 
bet. 6 and 7 


bet. 1 and 2 


bet. 2 and 3 
bet 5 and 6 
bet. 5 and 6 


bet. / and 8 


bet. 1 and 2 
bet. 1 and 2 
ber. 1 and 2 
ber. 5 and 6 
bet. 5 and 6 


bet. 1 and 2 
bet. 1 and 2 


bet. 4 and 5 


5 and 6 


"RC 


* 
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Directions to the Binder for - Placing the 
y Fat in a e Dame 


18 61. II. 
Plate ö 
1 Japan Fig. in Letter B between B arid c 
2 Japan Fig. befween 4 and; 
3 Inttruments for Glaſs D bet. 3 and 4 
4 Landskips E bet. E and F 
5 Lavghter ' F bet. 2 and 3 
6 Legs F bet. F and G 
- Drawing Machine L bet. L and M 
8 e for Pearl Q bet. Garid 7 
9 Perſpective | bet z and 
. Perſpective 8 - r 
11 Perſpective Q bet. 5 and 6 
12 Perſpective ' bet. 5 and 6 
13 Perſpective Q bet. 5 and 
14 Perf] pective Q bet. 5 and 6. 
15 Perſpective Q bet. 7 and 8 
16 Scorn, G. N ber.4and 5 
17 Shadow of the Sun XxX ͥͤĩ - 
18 Shadow by Torch-light Y ber. 3 andy 
1 DoubleShadow-” T ber. 3 and 4. 
20 A street in Perſpet. B b bet. 3 and 4 
21 Tranquillity Dd bet. and 6 
22 Trunks of Bodies betw.Dd and Fe | 
23 Waiks Gg bet 7 and 8 
2 7% 8 ber. zand 4 


Reduction of Figures 


N. B. Our firſt defign being to have engraven the marks or 


characters of the moſt noted Eugravers, &c. on a 
Copper- Plate; but after the working off a few of the 
firſt Sheets, thinking it better to print them with their 
particular articles; we deſire the Reader to take notice 
that he will find the firſt 12 engraven in the Copper- 
"te; Number I. | 
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Bo OK 8 Printed for C. Davrs, 
; 1 au , 
Yliſhes. Aiterbury * se in 4 vol. „ ö 


| 2, —FThe T Third and Fourth Volumes to be had ſeparate. | 
3. Fables and Tales from La Fontaine in French and Engliſh.  ' 
4. Critical Notes on the Old Teſtament by the late — and 

Learned Dr. Vall, Author of the Hiſtory of Infant-Bapiiim. 2 Vol. 


5. A. Treatiſe of the Small Pox, by Theophilus 'Lobb, M. D. and 
F. R. S. recommended and approved by the Learned Dr: Blerbaavec.. 


6. Husbandry and Frade improved, being a Collection of many 
valuable Materials relating to Corn, Cattle, Coals, Hops, Wool, 
&c. with a compleat Catalogue of the ſeveral forts of Earths, and 
their proper Product; the beit forts of Manure for each; with the 
Art of Draining and Flooding of Lands; as alſo full and exact 
Hiſtories of Trades, as Malting, Brewing, c. the Deicription and 
Structure of Inſtruments for Husbandry y, and Carriages, with the 
manner of their Improvement; an Account of the Rivers of Euglaud, 
&c. and how far they may be made Navigable; of Weights and 
Meaſures, of Woods, Cordage and Metals; of Building and Stow- 


age, the Vegetation of Plants, &c. with many other uſeful Par- 


ticulars, communicated by ſeveral eminent Members of the Royal 


Society to the Collector, John Houghton, F. R. 8. Now Reviſed, 


Corrected, and Publiſhed, with a Preface and uſcful Indexes, by 


Richard Bradley, F. R. S. and Profeſſor of Botany in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge. 4 Vol. 


7. The Life * Death of Sir Tho. Moore, Knt. Publiſhed by 


the Reverend Mr. Leazs. 


8. Grandeur of the Romans, by the Author of the Perſian Letters. 
Tranſlated from the French. 

9 Philoſophical eee with 89 Copper Plates, by F ather 
Regnault of the Society of Jeſus. 3 Vol, 
10. Voltaire s H iſtory of Carles XII. King of FIR 

11. Letters concerning the Engliſh Nation. 

G1 e 

12. The Engliſh Saxon Grammar with an Apo! ogy for the Study 

of Northern Antiquities, by E. E//eb. 


13. The Anatomy of a Human Body with Copper Plates, by 


Monſ. Win/loxv, tranſlated by G. Douglas, VM. D. 
14. The Hiſtory of Printing, by Sam. Palmer, Printer. 
„„ -: 
15. The Works of the Learned 7e/cph Pirgham, M. A. con- 


taining, Origines Eccleſiaſticæ, or the Antiquities of the Chriſtian 
Church in 23 Books. 2. A Scholaſtical Hiflory of Lay-Baptiim in 


2 Parts. 3. The French Churches Apology for the Church of Eug- 


land. 4. A Diſcourſe concerning the Mercy « of God to penitent 
Sinners. 2 Vol. 


16. Juſtini Martyris Opera Gr. Lat. cum annot: ationibus Styani- 
Thirlbn. * | 


17. Hiſtory of Japan and Siam, with Cuts, by Dr. Kamffer. 
2 Vol. 


18. Metray's Travels through Europe, . faand part of America, 


with Cuts. 3 Vol. 
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» 30 O K s Printed for C. Hir en. 
He Compleat City and Country Cook : Or, Accompliſh'd 
- Houſwite. Containing ſeveral Hundred of the moſt appfbyed 
Receipts in Cookery, Confectionary, Cordials, Coſmetieks, Jellies, 
Paſtry, . Pickles; . Preſerving, Syrups, Exgliſi Wines, Cc. With 
49:&opper-Plates, directing the regular placing the various Diſhes 
an the table, from one to tour or five Courſes. © Alſo Bills of Fare, 


* 


"I 
” 
7 


accordiiyg to the ſeveral Seaſons, for every Month of the Year: Like- 


wiſe the Horſe-Shoe Table for the Ladies, at the late Inſtalment at 


Mind: The Lord Mayor's Table, and other Hall-Dinners in the 
City of London. With a Fiſh-Table, Sc. By Charles Carter, lately 


Cook to his Grace the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Poxtefra#, Lorg 
Cornwallis, &c. Towhich is added, by way -of Appendix, near 
two Hundred of the molt approved Receipts in Phyſick and Surgery, 
for the Cure of the moſt common Diſeaſes incident to Families: The 


Collection of a noble Lady deceaſed. A Work deſigned for the Good, 


and abſolutely neceſſary tor all Families. Price 4-5. 6 4. 

29 Arithmetick in the Plaineſt and moſt Conciſe Method hitherto 
extant ; With new Improvements for Difpatch of Buſineſs in all the 
feveral Rules; as alſo Fractions Vulgar and Decimal, wrought to- 


. gether after a new Method, that-renders both eaſy to be underſtood 


in their Nature and. Uſe. Ihe Whole peruſed and approved of by 


the moſt eminent Accomptants in the ſeveral Offices of the Revenue, 
vis. Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Oc. as the only Book of its Kind, for Va- 


riety of Rules, and Brevity of Work. By George Fiſher Acconiptant. 
The Third Edition, with large Additions and Improvements. 


1240. Price 25. 64. | | 
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Printed for STEHEN Aus T Ex, 


A Compleat Syſtem of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY : explaining 


the Nature and Properties of the Earth; az. It's Figure, Mag- 
nicuuc, Motions, Situation, Contents, and Divifion into Land and 
Water, Mountains, Woods, Defarts, Lakes, Rivers, c. With par- 
ticular Accounts of the different Appearances of the Heavens in dif- 


ferent Countries; the Seaſons of the Year over all the Globe; the 
"Tides of the Sea; Bays, Capes, Iſlands, Rogks, Sand-Banks, Shelves; 


The State of the Atmoiphere ; the Nature of Exhalations ; Winds, 
Storms, L'urnadoes, Sc. The Origin of Springs; Mineral-Waters, 
Burning Nfountains. XMlines, ec, The Uſes and giaking of Maps, 
Globess and Sea-Charts. "The Foundation of-Dialling ; the Art of 


Nleaſuring Heights and Diflances ; the Art of Ship-Building, Na- 


vigation, and the ways of ſnding the Longitude at Sea. Originally 
written in Latin by BERNARD VARENIUs, M. D. Since improved 


andd illuſtrated by Sir Isaac Nzwrox ; and Dr. JuR1x: and now 


tranſtated into Egge; with additional Notes, Copper-Plates, an Al- 
phabetical Index, and other Improvements. Particularly uſeful to 
Students in the Univerſities ; Travellers, Sailors, and all thoſe who 
deſtre to be acquainted with mix'd Mathematicks, Geography, 
Aſtronomy, and Navigation. The ſecond Edition reviſed and aug- 


mented conſide: ably. Ihe whole corrected by PETER Shaw, M. D. 
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